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YELLOWPLUSH  COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  YELLOWPLDSH  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.— MISS  SHUM'S  HUSBAND. 

Dear  Hollyvbr  Y.— There  was  a  pritty  distubbance,  as 
you  may  phancy,  wlieii  your  magaseen  arrived  in  our  hall 
and  was  read  by  all  the  men  and  gals  there  assambled. 
Pust  there  was  coachmin :  he  takes  his  whig  off  when  !■ 
comes  into  dinner,  and  boughing  with  a  hair  of  mock  gravi- 
ty, drinks  to  "Mr.  Charles,  the  littery  man."  Nex,  Sha- 
lott,  my  lady's  maid  (a  Frentch  gal)  says,  "  0  Jew,  Maseer 
Shawl,  vous  eight  ung  belispre."  "Will  you  have  some 
bile  mutton,  Yellowplush?"  cries  cook;  "it's  the  leading 
Harticle  of  our  dinner  to-day."  Never,  in  fack,  was  such 
chaf&n  heard,  the  jockes  and  repparees  flashin  about  light- 
nin. 

"I  am,"  said  I,  in  a  neat  spitch,  "I  am  a  littery  man — 
there  is  no  shame  in  it  in  the  present  instins  ;  though,  in 
general,  it's  a  blaggerd  employment  enough.  But  it  ain't 
my  trade — it  isn't  for  the  looker  of  gain  that  I  sitt  penn  to 
payper — it  is  in  the  saycred  caws  of  noUitch  (Hear,  hear). 
The  exolted  class  which  we  have  the  honour  to  serve,"  says 
I,  "  has  been  crooly  misreparysented.  Authors  have  profist 
to  describe  what  they  never  see.  Pepple  in  Eussle  Square, 
and  that  vulgar  naybrood,  bankers,  slissitors,  merchints' 
wives,  and  indeed  snobs  in  general,  are,  in  their  ideer  of  our 
manners  and  customs,  misguided,  delooded.  Humbugged 
— for  I  can  find  no  more  ellygant  espression — by  the  ac- 
counts which  they  received  of  us  from  them  authors.  Does 
Bulwer,"  says  I,  "  for  instans,  know  anythink  of  fashnabble 
life?  (Snears,  and  hallygorical  cries  of  Hookey,'  'How's 
your  mother  ? '  etc. )  You  jine  with  me  in  a  pinion,"  says  I, 
"and  loudly  hanser,  No!  Did  Skeleton  know  anythink 
more?  (Cries  of  'Hoff,  hoff,'  froTn  coachmin,  'Fee  dong,' 
from  my  lady's  maid.)     No,  no  more  nor  Bulwer.     It  is 
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against  these  impostors  that  I  harm  myself;  and  you,  my 
friends,  will  applod  my  resolution." 

The  drawing-room  bell  had  been  ringing  all  this  time 
like  mad,  and  I  was  here  obliged  to  finish  my  spitch,  in  a 
pint  of  porter  to  the  health  of  the  cumpny.  On  entring 
the  room,  I  only  found  miss  smilin  and  readin  a  copy  of 
your  Magazine. 

"Papa  has  been  ringing  this  half-hour,  Chawls,"  says 
she,  "  and  desires  you  will  wait  till  he  returns  from  the 
libry.  And  then  Miss  (Lucy  her  name  is)  simpered  and 
stuttered,  and  looked  down  and  looked  up,  and  blushed, 
and  seemed  very  od — bewtiful  she  always  is.  "Chawls," 
says  she,  a-summonsing  her  curridge,  "  is  this — that  is — is 
that — I  mean,  is  this  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine  your 
composition?" 

"It  is,  miss,"  says  I,  lookin  at  her  most  tendrilly,  "an 
insignificant  trifB.e  from  my  pen." 

"  It  is  the  best  Magazine  in  Eurup,"  adds  Miss  Lucy. 

"And  no  mistake." 

"Your  article  is — really — very — amusing,"  says  she, 
blushin  as  red  as  a  piany. 

"Do  you,  do  you  think  so,  miss?"  says  I:  "miss,  dear 
miss,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure,  oh  how  amply  it  repays 
me !  "  I  gev  her,  as  I  said  this,  one  of  my  pecuniary  loox 
— I  never  knew  them  loox  fail  with  any  woman  at  any  hage. 
I  was  on  my  knees,  as  I  said,  quite  appropo;  for  I  had  just 
been  emptying  coals  from  the  skittle.  I  laid  one  of  my 
hands  on  my  left  weskit,  and  said,  "  0  Miss  Lucy ! "  in  a 
voice  of  such  excrooshiating  tenderness,  that  I  saw  at  once 
it  was  all  up  with  her.  But  "  Hush !  "  cried  she,  all  of  a 
sudden;  "get  up,  sir — here's  papa." 

And  papa  it  was,  sure  enough.  Sir  Jeames  came  into 
the  room  very  stately,  and  holdin  a  book  in  his  hand. 
"Chawls,"  says  he,  "we  have  been  readin  your  artickle  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  and  very  much  amused  we  was.  High 
life  was  never  so  well  described,  or  so  authenticly.  Pray, 
sir,"  says  he,  "may  I  ask  is  this  review  also  yours?  "  and 
he  holds  up  to  me  the  Quotly  Bevew  of  October,  on  "  Etty- 
kitt. "     I  saw  at  a  glans  that  this  was  none  of  my  doing. 

"Sir,"  says  I,  "I  never  so  much  as  see  the  thing." 

"Well,  sir,"  says  he,  "take  it,  and  read  it,  and  go  about 
your  bisniss;  and,  harky,  hanser  the  bell  when  it's  rung 
next  time." 
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Cuss  the  aristoxy,  say  I,  for  a  set  of  proud  tyrants, 
■who  won't  reckonise  the  highest  order  of  merit,  genius. 

For  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  I  shut  myself  in  the- 
pantry,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  perusal  of  that  artickle. 
The  author  of  it  is  particly  proud,  as  1  see,  of  the  annygoats 
which  he  introjuices;  and  which  are,  though  I  say  it,  no 
more  to  my  annygoats  than  wisky  to  milk  and  water. 
They  are  ingenus,  they  are  pleasant  (many  of  'em  being 
very  old  frens,  and  not  the  less  welkim  for  that) ;  but  they 
are  not  the  real  thing — only  a  juke  or  a  juke's  footmin  can 
do  fashnabble  life  justice;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  determined  to  have  another  wack  at  magazine  writin. 

In  this  artickle  the  author  quotes  fifteen  or  sixteen  boox 
about  politeniss.  Nonsins !  only  experunce  can  give  au- 
thority on  the  subject — and  experunce  I  have  had. 

I  felt  conwinced  that,  to  describ  fashnabble  life,  one  of 
us  must  do  the  thing,  to  do  it  well;  and  I  determined  to 
give  you  a  few  passidges  from  my  own  autobografy,  in  which 
I  have  passed  through  all  grads  of  it,  from  a  shopkeeper 
up  to  a  duke,  from  a  knife-boy  to  the  dignaty  of  a  footman. 
Here  is  my  fust  tail :  it  aint  about  wery  fashnabble  society; 
but  a  man  don't  begin  by  being  at  once  a  leader  of  the  ho 
tong — my  fust  services  was  in  a  much  more  humble  ca- 
pasity. 

CHAPTER   I. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  year  one,  of  the  present  or  Christian 
hera,  and  am,  in  consquints,  seven-and- thirty  years  old. 
My  mamma  called  me  Charles  Edward  Harrington  Fitzroy 
Yellowplush,  in  compliment  to  several  noble  families,  and 
to  a  sellybrated  coachmin  whom  she  knew,  who  wore  a  yel- 
low livry,  and  drove  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Why  she  gev  me  this  genlmn's  name  is  a  dif&klty,  or 
rayther  the  name  of  a  part  of  his  dress;  however,  it's  stuck 
to  me  through  life,  in  which  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  footman 
by  buth. 

Praps  he  was  my  father — though  on  this  subjict  I  can't 
speak  suttinly,  for  my  ma  wrapped  up  my  buth  in  a  mistry. 
I  may  be  illygitmit,  I  may  have  been  changed  at  nuss;  but 
I've  always  had  genlmnly  tastes  through  life,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  I  come  of  a  genlmnly  origum. 

The  less  I  say  about  my  parint  the  better,  for  the  dear 
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old  creature  was  very  good  to  me,  and,  I  fear,  had  very 
little  other  goodness  in  her.  Why,  I  can't  say;  but  I  al- 
ways passed  as  her  nevyou.  We  led  a  strange  life;  some- 
times ma  was  dressed  in  sattn  and  rooge,  and  sometimes  in 
rags  and  dutt;  sometimes  I  got  kisses,  and  sometimes  kix; 
sometimes  gin,  and  sometimes  shampang:  law  bless  us! 
how  she  used  to  swear  at  me,  and  cuddle  me;  there  we 
were,  quarrelling  and  making  up,  sober  and  tipsy,  starving 
and  guttling  by  turns,  just  as  ma  got  money  or  spent  it. 
But  let  me  draw  a  vail  over  the  seen,  and  speak  of  her  no 
more — its  'sfishnt  for  the  public  to  know,  that  her  name 
was  Miss  Montmorency,  and  we  lived  in  the  New  Cut. 

My  poor  mother  died  one  morning,  Hev'n  bless  her !  and 
I  was  left  alone  in  this  wide  wicked  wuld,  without  so  much 
money  as  would  buy  me  a  penny  roal  for  my  brexfast. 
But  there  was  some  amongst  our  naybours  (and  let  me  tell 
you  there's  more  kindness  among  them  poor  disreppy table 
creaturs  than  in  half  a  dozen  lords  or  barrynets)  who  took 
pity  upon  poor  Sal's  orfin  (for  they  bust  out  laffin  when  I 
called  her  Miss  Montmorency),  and  gev  me  bred  and  shel- 
ter. I'm  afraid,  in  spite  of  their  kindness,  that  my  mor- 
rils  wouldn't  have  improved  if  I'd  stayed  long  among  'em. 
But  a  bennyviolent  genlmn  saw  me,  and  put  me  to  school. 
The  acadmy  which  I  went  to  was  called  the  Free  School  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  the  Less — the  young  genlmn  wore 
green  baize  coats,  yellow  leather  whatsisnames,  a  tin  plate 
on  the  left  harm,  and  a  cap  about  the  size  of  a  muffing.  I 
stayed  there  sicks  years,  f-rom  sicks,  that  is  to  say,  till  my 
twelth  year,  during  three  years  of  witch,  I  distinguished 
myself  not  a  little  in  the  musicle  way,  for  I  bloo  the  bellus 
of  the  church  horgin,  and  very  fine  tunes  we  played  too. 

Well,  it's  not  worth  recounting  my  jewvenile  follies 
(what  trix  we  used  to  play  the  applewoman !  and  how  we 
put  snufE  in  the  old  dark's  Prayer-book — my  eye !) ;  but  one 
day,  a  genlmn  entered  the  school-room — it  was  on  the  very 
day  when  I  went  to  subtraxion — and  asked  the  master  for 
a  young  lad  for  a  servant.  They  pitched  upon  me  glad 
enough;  and  nex  day  found  me  sleeping  in  the  skuUery, 
close  under  the  sink,  at  Mr.  Bago's  country-house  at  Pen- 
tonwille. 

Bago  kep  a  shop  in  Smithfield  market,  and  drov  a  taring 
good  trade,  in  the  hoil  and  Italian  way.  I've  heard  him 
say,  that  he  cleared  no  less  than  fifty  pounds  every  year. 
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by  letting  his  front  room  at  hanging  time.  His  winders 
looked  right  opsit  Newgit,  and  many  and  many  dozen  chaps 
has  he  seen  hangin  there.  Laws  was  laws  in  the  year  ten, 
and  they  screwed  chap's  nex  for  nex  to  nothiuk.  But  my 
bisniss  was  at  his  country-house,  where  I  made  my  first 
ontray  into  fashnabl  life.  I  was  knife,  errint,  and  stable- 
boy  then,  and  an't  ashamed  to  own  it;  for  my  merrits  have 
raised  me  to  what  I  am — two  livries,  forty  pound  a  year, 
malt-licker,  washin,  silk-stockins,  and  wax-candles — not 
countin  wails,  which  is  somethink  pretty  considerable  at 
our  house,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  didn't  stay  long  here,  for  a  suckmstance  happened 
which  got  me  a  very  different  situation.  A  handsome  young 
genlmn,  who  kep  a  tilbry,  and  a  ridin  hoss  at  livry,  wanted 
a  tiger.  I  bid  at  once  for  the  place;  and,  being  a  neat 
tidy-looking  lad,  he  took  me. 

Bago  gave  me  a  character,  and  he  my  first  livry;  proud 
enough  I  was  of  it,  as  you  may  fancy. 

My  new  master  had  some  business  in  the  city,  for  he 
went  in  every  morning  at  ten,  got  out  of  his  tilbry  at  the 
Citty  Eoad,  and  had  it  waiting  for  him  at  six ;  when,  if  it 
was  summer,  he  spanked  round  into  the  Park,  and  drove 
one  of  the  neatest  turnouts  there.  Wery  proud  I  was  in  a 
gold-laced  hat,  a  drab  coat,  and  a  red  weskit,  to  sit  by  his 
side,  when  he  drove.  I  already  began  to  ogle  the  gals  in 
the  earridges,  and  to  feel  that  longing  for  fashnabl  life 
which  I've  had  ever  since.  When  he  was  at  the  oppera, 
or  the  play,  down  I  went  to  skittles,  or  to  White  Condick 
Gardens;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Altamont's  young  man  was 
somebody,  I  warrant;  to  be  sure  there  is  very  few  man- 
servants at  Pentonwille,  the  poppylation  being  mostly  gals 
of  all  work :  and  so,  though  only  fourteen,  I  was  as  much 
a  man  down  there,  as  if  I  had  been  as  old  as  Jerusalem. 

But  the  most  singlar  thing  was,  that  my  master,  who 
was  such  a  gay  chap,  should  live  in  such  a  hole.  He  had 
only  a  ground-floor  in  John  Street — a  parlor  and  a  bed- 
room. I  slep  over  the  way,  and  only  came  in  with  his 
boots  and  brexfast  of  a  morning. 

The  house  he  lodged  in  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shum. 
They  were  a  poor  but  proliffic  couple,  who  had  rented  the 
place  for  many  years;  and  they  and  their  family  were 
squeezed  in  it  pretty  tight,  I  can  tell  you. 

Shum  said  he  had  been  a  holficer,  and  so  he  had.     He 
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had  been  a  sub-deputy,  assistant,  vice-commissary,  or  some 
such  think;  and,  as  I  heerd  afterwards,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  his  nervousness.  He  was  such  a 
coward,  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  considered  dangerous  to 
the  harmy,  and  sent  home. 

He  had  married  a  widow  Buckmaster,  who  had  been  a 
Miss  Slamcoe.  She  was  a  Bristol  gal;  and  her  father 
being  a  bankrup  in  the  tallow-chandlering  way,  left,  in 
course,  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money.  A  thousand  pound 
was  settled  on  her;  and  she  was  as  high  and  mighty  as 
if  it  had  been  a  millium. 

Buckmaster  died,  leaving  nothink;  nothink  excep  four 
ugly  daughters  by  Miss  Slamcoe :  and  her  forty  pound  a 
year  was  rayther  a  narrow  income  for  one  of  her  appytite 
and  pretensions.  In  an  unlucky  hour  for  Shum  she  met 
him.  He  was  a  widower  with  a  little  daughter  of  three 
years  old,  a  little  house  at  Pentonwille,  and  a  little  income 
about  as  big  as  her  own.  I  believe  she  bullyd  the  poor 
creature  into  marriage;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
let  his  ground-floor  at  John  Street,  and  so  add  somethink 
to  their  means. 

They  married;  and  the  widow  Buckmaster  was  the  grey 
mare,  I  can  tell  you.  She  was  always  talking  and  bluster- 
ing about  her  famly,  the  celebrity  of  the  Buckmasters,  and 
the  antickety  of  the  Slamcoes.  They  had  a  six- roomed 
house  (not  counting  kitching  and  sculry),  and  now  twelve 
daughters  in  all;  whizz. — 4  Miss  Buckmasters;  Miss 
Betsy,  Miss  Dosy,  Miss  Biddy,  and  Miss  Winny;  1  Miss 
Shum,  Mary  by  name,  Shum's  daughter,  and  seven  oth- 
ers, who  shall  be  nameless.  Mrs.  Shum  was  a  fat,  red- 
haired  woman,  at  least  a  foot  taller  than  S.,  who  was  but 
a  yard  and  a  half  high,  pale-faced,  red-nosed,  knock- 
kneed,  bald-headed,  his  nose  and  shut-frill  all  brown  with 
snuff. 

Before  the  house  was  a  little  garden,  where  the  washin 
of  the  famly  was  all  ways  hanging.  There  was  so  many 
of  em  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  done  by  relays.  There  was 
six  rails  and  a  stocking  on  each,  and  four  small  goosbry 
bushes,  always  covered  with  some  bit  of  lining  or  other. 
The  hall  was  a  reglar  puddle:  wet  dabs  of  dishclouts 
flapped  in  your  face :  soapy  smoking  bits  of  flanning  went 
nigh  to  choke  you;  and  while  you  were  looking  up  to  pre- 
vent hanging  yourself  with  the  ropes  which  were  strung 
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across  and  about,  slap  came  the  hedge  of  a  pail  against 
your  shins,  till  one  was  like  to  be  drove  mad  with  hagony. 
The  great  slattnly  doddling  girls  was  always  on  the  stairs, 
poking  about  with  nasty  flower-pots,  a-cooking  something, 
or  sprawling  in  the  window-seats  with  greasy  curl-papers, 
reading  greasy  novls.  An  infernal  pianna  was  jingling 
from  mornin  till  night — two  eldest  Miss  Buckmasters, 
"Battle  of  Prag" — six  youngest  Miss  Shums,  "In  my  Cot- 
tage," till  I  knew  every  note  in  the  "Battle  of  Prag,"  and 
cussed  the  day  when  "  In  my  Cottage "  was  rote.  The 
younger  girls,  too,  were  always  bouncing  and  thumping 
about  the  house,  with  torn  pinnyfores,  and  dog's-eard  gram- 
mars, and  large  pieces  of  bread  and  treacle.  I  never  see 
such  a  house. 

As  for  Mrs.  Shum,  she  was  such  a  fine  lady,  that  she 
did  nothink  but  lay  on  the  drawing-room  sophy,  read  nov- 
els, drink,  scold,  scream,  and  go  into  hystarrix.  Little 
Shum  kep  reading  an  old  newspaper  from  weeks'  end  to 
weeks'  end,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  teachin  the  chil- 
dren, or  goin  for  the  beer,  or  cleanin  the  shoes,  for  they 
kep  no  servant.  This  house  in  John  Street  was  in  short  a 
reglar  Pandymony. 

What  could  have  brought  Mr.  Frederic  Altamont  to  dwell 
in  such  a  place?  The  reason  is  hobvius:  he  adoared  the 
fust  Miss  Shum. 

And  suttnly  he  did  not  show  a  bad  taste,  for  though  the 
other  daughters  were  as  ugly  as  their  hideous  ma,  Mary 
Shum  was  a  pretty,  little,  pink,  modest  creatur,  with  glossy 
black  hair  and  tender  blue  eyes,  and  a  neck  as  white  as 
plaster  of  Parish.  She  wore  a  dismal  old  black  gownd, 
which  had  grown  too  short  for  her,  and  too  tight;  but  it 
only  served  to  show  her  pretty  angles  and  feet,  and  bew- 
chus  figger.  Master,  though  he  had  looked  rather  low  for 
the  gal  of  his  art,  had  certainly  looked  in  the  right  place. 
Never  was  one  more  pretty  or  more  hamiable.  I  gav  her 
always  the  buttered  toast  left  from  our  brexfast,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  or  chocklate  as  Altamont  might  fancy;  and  the  poor 
thing  was  glad  enough  of  it,  I  can  vouch;  for  they  had 
precious  short  commons  up  stairs,  and  she  the  least  of  all. 

For  it  seemed  as  if  which  of  the  Shum  famly  should  try 
to  snub  the  poor  thing  most.  There  was  the  four  Buck- 
master  gals  always  at  her.  It  was,  Mary,  git  the  coal- 
skittle;  Mary,  run  down  to  the  public-house  for  the  beer; 
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Mary,  I  intend  to  wear  your  clean  stockens  out  walking,  or 
your  new  bonnet  to  church.  Only  her  poor  father  was  kind 
to  her;  and  he,  poor  old  muff!  his  kindness  was  of  no  use. 
Mary  bore  all  the  scolding  like  an  angel,  as  she  was;  no, 
not  If  she  had  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  goold  trumpet,  could 
she  have  been  a  greater  angel. 

I  never  shall  forgit  one  seen  that  took  place.  It  was 
when  master  was  in  the  city;  and  so,  having  nothink 
earthly  to  do,  I  happened  to  be  listening  on  the  stairs. 
The  old  scolding  was  a-going  on,  and  the  old  tune  of  that 
hojus  "Battle  of  Prag."  Old  Shum  made  some  remark; 
and  Miss  Buckmaster  cried  out,  "  Law,  pa !  what  a  fool  you 
are!"  All  the  gals  began  laffin,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Shum; 
all,  that  is,  excep  Mary,  who  turned  as  red  as  flams,  and 
going  up  to  Miss  Betsy  Buckmaster,  give  her  two  such  wax 
on  her  great  red  ears,  as  made  them  tingle  again. 

Old  Mrs.  Shum  screamed,  and  ran  at  her  like  a  Bengal 
tiger.  Her  great  arms  went  weeling  about  like  a  vinmill, 
as  she  cuffed  and  thumped  poor  Mary  for  taking  her  pa's 
part.  Mary  Shum,  who  was  always  a-crying  before,  didn't 
shed  a  tear  now.  "I  will  do  it  again,"  she  said,  "if  Betsy 
insults  my  father."  New  thumps,  newshreex!  and  the 
old  horridan  went  on  beatin  the  poor  girl,  till  she  was  quite 
exosted,  and  fell  down  on  the  sophy,  pufiBn  like  a  poppus. 

"For  shame,  Mary,"  began  old  Shum:  "for  shame,  you 
naughty  gal,  you!  for  hurting  the  feelius  of  your  dear 
mamma,  and  beating  kind  sister. " 

"  Why,  it  was  because  she  called  you  a " 

"If  she  did,  you  pert  miss,"  said  Shum,  looking  mighty 
dignitified,  "I  could  correct  her,  and  not  you." 

"  You  correct  me,  indeed ! "  said  Miss  Betsy,  turning  up 
her  nose,  if  possible,  higher  than  before;  "I  should  like  to 
see  you  erect  me !  Imperence !  "  and  they  all  began  laffin 
again. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  S.  had  recovered  from  the  effex  of  her 
exsize,  and  she  began  to  pour  in  her  wolly.  Fust  she  called 
Mary  names,  then  Shum. 

"  Oh,  why,"  screeched  she,  "  why  did  I  ever  leave  a  gen- 
teel famly,  where  I  ad  every  ellygance  and  lucksry,  to 
marry  a  creature  like  this?  He  is  unfit  to  be  called  a  man, 
he  is  unworthy  to  marry  a  gentlewoman;  and  as  for  that 
hussy,  I  disown  her!  Thank  Heaven,  she  ant  a  Slamcoe; 
she  is  only  fit  to  be  a  Shum ! " 
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"That's  true,  mamma,"  said  all  the  gals,  for  their  mother 
had  taught  them  this  pretty  piece  of  manners,  and  they 
despised  their  father  heartily;  indeed,  I  have  always  re- 
marked that,  in  families  where  the  wife  is  internally  talk- 
ing about  the  merits  of  her  branch,  the  husband  is  invaria- 
bly a  spooney. 

Well,  when  she  was  exosted  again,  down  she  fell  on  the 
sofy,  at  her  old  trix — more  skreeching,  more  eonvulshuns 
— and  she  wouldn't  stop,  this  time,  till  Shum  had  got  her 
half  a  pint  of  her  old  remedy,  from  the  Blue  Lion  over  the 
way.  She  grew  more  easy  as  she  finished  the  gin;  but 
Mary  was  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  told  not  to  come  back 
agin  all  day. 

"  Miss  Mary,"  says  I,— for  my  heart  yurned  to  the  poor 
gal,  as  she  came  sobbing  and  misrable  down  stairs;  "Miss 
Mary,"  says  I,  "  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  here's  master's 
room  empty,  and  I  know  where  the  cold  bif  and  pickles 
is."  "  0  Charles !  "  said  she,  nodding  her  head  sadly,  "  I'm 
too  retched  to  have  any  happy tite;  "  and  she  flung  herself 
on  a  chair,  and  began  to  cry  fit  to  bust. 

At  this  moment,  who  should  come  in  but  my  master.  I 
had  taken  hold  of  Miss  Mary's  hand,  somehow,  and  do  be- 
lieve I  should  have  kist  it,  when,  as  T  said,  Haltamont 
made  his  appearance.  "  What's  this?  "  cries  he,  lookin  at 
me  as  black  as  thunder,  or  as  Mr.  Phillips  as  Hickit,  in  the 
new  tragedy  of  Mac  Buff. 

"It's  only  Miss  Mary,  sir,"  answered  I. 

"Get  out,  sir,"  says  he,  as  fierce  as  posbil,  and  I  felt 
somethink  (I  think  it  was  the  tip  of  his  to)  touching  me 
behind,  and  found  myself,  nex  minnit,  sprawling  among  the 
wet  flannings,  and  buckets  and  things. 

The  people  from  up  stairs  came  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  was  cussin  and  cryin  out.  "  It's  only  Charles,  ma," 
screamed  out  Miss  Betsy. 

"Where's  Mary?"  says  Mrs.  Shum,  from  the  sofy. 

"She's  in  master's  room,  miss,"  said  I. 

"She's  in  the  lodger's  room,  ma,"  cries  Miss  Shum, 
heekoing  me. 

"Very  good;  tell  her  to  stay  there  till  he  comes  back." 
And  then  Miss  Shum  went  bouncing  up  the  stairs  again, 
little  knowing  of  Haltamont' s  return. 

^  *  tP  -K*  tt 

I'd  long  before  observed  that  my  master  had  an  anchor- 
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ing  after  Mary  Shum;  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  purely 
for  her  sake  that  he  took  and  kep  his  lodgings  at  Penton- 
wille.  Excep  for  the  sake  of  love,  which  is  above  being 
mersnary,  fourteen  shillings  a  wick  was  a  little  too  strong 
for  two  such  rat-holes  as  he  lived  in.  I  do  blieve  the  fam- 
ily had  nothing  else  but  their  lodger  to  live  on :  they  brek- 
fisted  off  his  tea-leaves,  they  cut  away  pounds  and  pounds 
of  meat  from  his  jints  (he  always  dined  at  home),  and  his 
baker's  bill  was  at  least  enough  for  six.  But  that  wasn't 
my  business.  I  saw  him  grin,  sometimes,  when  I  laid 
down  the  cold  bif  of  a  morning,  to  see  how  little  was  left 
of  yesterday's  sirline;  but  he  never  said  a  syllabub;  for 
true  love  don't  mind  a  pound  of  meat  or  so  hextra. 

At  first,  he  was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  all  the  gals; 
Miss  Betsy,  in  partickler,  grew  mighty  fond  of  him;  they 
sate,  for  whole  evenings,  playing  cribbitch,  he  taking  his 
pipe  and  glas,  she  her  tea  and  muffing;  but  as  it  was  im- 
proper for  her  to  come  alone,  she  brought  one  of  her  sisters, 
and  this  was  genrally  Mary, — for  he  made  a  pint  of  asking 
her,  too, — and  one  day,  when  one  of  the  others  came  in-, 
stead,  he  told  her,  very  quitely,  that  he  hadn't  invited  her; 
and  Miss  Buckmaster  was  too  fond  of  mufl&ngs  to  try  this 
game  on  again;  besides,  she  was  jealous  of  her  three  grown 
sisters,  and  considered  Mary  as  only  a  child.  Law  bless 
us !  how  she  used  to  ogle  him,  and  quot  bits  of  pottry,  and 
play  "Meet  me  by  moonlike,"  on  an  old  gitter; — she  reglar 
flung  herself  at  his  head,  but  he  wouldn't  have  it,  bein  bet- 
ter ockypied  elsewhere. 

One  night,  as  genteel  as  possible,  he  brought  home  tick- 
ets for  Ashley's,  and  proposed  to  take  the  two  young  la- 
dies— Miss  Betsy,  and  Miss  Mary,  in  course.  I  recklect 
he  called  me  aside  that  afternoon,  assuming  a  solamon 
and  misterus  hare,  "Charles,"  said  he,  "are  you  up  to 
imuff?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "I'm  genrally  considered  tolerably 
downy." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "I'll  give  you  half  a  suffering  if  you 
can  manage  this  bisniss  for  me;  I've  chose  a  rainy  night 
on  purpus.  When  the  theatre  is  over,  you  must  be  waitin 
with  two  umbrellows;  give  me  one,  and  hold  the  other  over 
Miss  Buckmaster;  and,  hark  ye,  sir,  turn  to  the  right  when 
you  leave  the  theatre,  and  say  the  coach  is  ordered  to  stand 
a  little  way  up  the  street,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd." 


'feytvmiK 
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We  went  (in  a  fly  hired  by  Mr.  H.),  and  never  shall  I 
forgit  Cartliche's  hacting  on  that  memrable  night.  Talk 
of  Kimble!  talk  of  Magreedy!  Ashley's  for  my  money, 
with  Cartliteh  in  the  principal  part.  But  this  is  nothink 
to  the  porpus.  When  the  play  was  over,  I  was  at  the  door 
with  the  umbrellos.  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  sure 
enough. 

Mr.  Altamont  came  out  presently,  Miss  Mary  under  his 
arm,  and  Miss  Betsy  foUowin  behind,  rayther  sulky. 
"This  way,  sir,"  cries  I,  pushin  forward;  and  I  threw  a 
great  cloak  over  Miss  Betsy,  fit  to  smother  her.  Mr.  A. 
and  Miss  Mary  skipped  on,  and  was  out  of  sight  when  Miss 
Betsy's  cloak  was  settled,  you  may  be  sure. 

"They're  only  gone  to  the  fly,  miss.  It's  a  little  way 
up  the  street,  away  from  the  crowd  of  carriages."  And  off 
we  turned  to  the  right,  and  no  mistake. 

After  marchin  a  little  through  the  plash  and  mud,  "  Has 
anybody  seen  Coxy's  fly?  "  cries  I,  with  the  most  innocent 
haxent  in  the  world. 

"Cox's  fly !"  hollows  out  one  chap.  "Is  it  the  vaggin 
you  want?  "  says  another.  "I  see  the  blackin  wan  pass," 
giggles  out  another  genlmn;  and  there  was  such  an  inter- 
change of  compliments  as  you  never  heerd.  I  pass  them 
over  though,  because  some  of  'em  were  not  wery  genteel. 

"Law,  miss,"  said  I,  "what  shall  I  do?  My  master 
will  never  forgive  me :  and  I  haven't  a  single  sixpence  to 
pay  a  coach."  Miss  Betsy  was  just  going  to  call  one  when 
I  said  that,  but  the  coachman  wouldn't  have  it  at  that 
price,  he  said,  and  I  knew  very  well  that  she  hadn't  four 
or  five  shillings  to  pay  for  a  wehiele.  So,  in  the  midst  of 
that  tarin  rain,  at  midnight,  we  had  to  walk  four  miles, 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Pentonwille;  and,  what  was 
wuss,  /  didn't  happen  to  know  the  way.  A  very  nice  walk 
it  was,  and  no  mistake. 

At  about  half-past  two,  we  got  safe  to  John  Street.  My 
master  was  at  the  garden  gate.  Miss  Mary  flew  into  Miss 
Betsy's  arms,  whil  master  began  cussin  and  swearin  at 
me  for  disobeying  his  orders,  and  tiorning  to  the  right  in- 
stead of  to  the  left !  Law  bless  me !  his  acting  of  anger 
was  very  near  as  natral  and  as  terrybil  as  Mr.  Cartlich's  in 
the  play. 

They  had  waited  half  an  hour,  he  said,  in  the  fly,  in  the 
little  street  at  the  left  of  the  theatre;  they  had  drove  up 
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and  down  in  the  greatest  fright  possible;  and  at  last  came 
home,  thinking  it  was  in  vain  to  wait  any  more.  They 
gave  her  'ot  rum  and  water  and  roast  oysters  for  supper, 
and  this  consoled  her  a  little. 

I  hope  nobody  will  cast  an  imputation  on  Miss  Mary  for 
her  share  in  this  adventer,  for  she  was  as  honest  a  gal  as 
ever  lived,  and  I  do  believe  is  hignorant  to  this  day  of  our 
little  strattygim.  Besides,  all's  fair  in  love;  and,  as  my 
master  could  never  get  to  see  her  alone,  on  account  of  her 
infernal  eleven  sisters  and  ma,  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
expressin  his  attachmint  to  her. 

If  he  was  in  love  with  her  before,  you  may  be  sure  she 
paid  it  him  back  agin  now.  Ever  after  the  night  at  Ash- 
ley's, they  were  as  tender  as  two  tuttle-doves — witch  fully 
accounts  for  the  axdent  what  happened  to  me,  in  being 
kicked  out  of  the  room;  and  in  course  I  bore  no  mallis. 

I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Betsy  still  fancied  that  my 
master  was  in  love  with  her,  but  she  loved  mufBngs  and 
tea,  and  kem  down  to  his  parlour  as  much  as  ever. 

Now  comes  the  sing'lar  part  of  my  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  who  was  this  genlmn  with  a  fine  name — Mr.  Fred- 
eric Altamont?  or  what  was  he?  The  most  mysterus 
genlmn  that  ever  I  knew.  Once  I  said  to  him,  on  a  wery 
rainy  day,  "  Sir,  shall  I  bring  the  gig  down  to  your  ofBce?  " 
and  he  gave  me  one  of  his  black  looks,  and  one  of  his  loud- 
est hoaths,  and  told  me  to  mind  my  own  bizziness,  and  at- 
tend to  my  orders.  Another  day, — it  was  on  the  day  when 
Miss  Mary  slapped  Miss  Betsy's  face, — Miss  M.,  who 
adoared  him,  as  I  have  said  already,  kep  on  asking  him 
what  was  his  buth,  parentidg,  and  ediccatiou.  "Dear 
Frederic,"  says  she,  "  why  this  mistry  about  yourself  and 
your  hactions?  why  hide  from  your  little  Mary ' — -they 
were  as  tender  as  this,  I  can  tell  you — "  your  buth  and 
your  professin?  " 

I  spose  Mr.  Frederic  looked  black,  for  I  was  only  listen- 
ing, and  he  said,  in  a  voice  agitated  by  emotion,  "Mary," 
said  he,  "if  you  love  me,  ask  me  this  no  more;  let  it  be 
sfishnt  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  honest  man,  and  that 
a  secret,  what  it  would  be  misery  for  you  to  larn,  must 
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hang  over  all  my  actions— that  is,  from  ten  o'clock  till 
six." 

They  went  on  chaffin  and  talking  in  this  melumcoUy  and 
mysterus  way,  and  I  didn't  lose  a  word  of  what  they  said, 
for  them  houses  in  Pentonwill  have  only  walls  made  of 
pasteboard,  and  you  hear  rayther  better  outside  the  room 
than  in.  But,  though  he  kep  up  his  secret,  he  swore  to 
her  his  affektion  this  day  pint  blank.  Nothing  should  pre- 
vent him,  he  said,  from  leading  her  to  the  halter,  from 
makin  her  his  .  adoarable  wife.  After  this  was  a  slight 
silence.  "  Dearest  Frederic,"  murmured  out  miss,  speakin 
as  if  she  was  chokin,  "I  am  yours — yours  for  ever."  And 
then  silence  agen,  and  one  or  two  smax,  as  if  there  was 
kissin  going  on.  Here  I  thought  it  best  to  give  a  rattle  at 
the  door-lock;  for,  as  I  live,  there  was  old  Mrs.  Shum  a 
walkin  down  the  stairs ! 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  younger  gals,  a-lookin  out  of 
the  bed-rum  window,  had  seen  my  master  come  in,  and 
coming  down  to  tea  half  an  hour  afterwards,  said  so  in  a 
cussary  way.  Old  Mrs.  Shum,  who  was  a  dragon  of  vert- 
you,  cam  bustling  down  the  stairs,  panting  and  frowning, 
as  fat  and  as  fierce  as  a  old  sow  at  feedin  time. 

"  Where's  the  lodger,  fellow?  "  says  she  to  me. 

I  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  down  the  street — "  If 
you  mean,  ma'am,  my  master,  Mr.  Frederic  Altamont,  es- 
quire, he's  just  stept  in,  and  is  puttin  on  clean  shoes  in  his 
bed-room. " 

She  said  nothink  in  answer,  but  flumps  past  me,  and 
opening  the  parlour-door,  sees  master  looking  very  queer, 
and  Miss  Mary  a  drooping  down  her  head  like  a  pale  lily. 

"Did  you  come  into  my  family,"  says  she,  "to  corrupt 
my  daughters,  and  to  destroy  the  hinnocence  of  that  infa- 
mous gal?  Did  you  come  here,  sir,  as  a  seducer,  or  only 
as  a  lodger?  Speak,  sir,  speak!" — and  she  folded  her 
arms  quite  fierce,  and  looked  like  Mrs.  Siddums  in  the 
Tragic  Mews. 

"I  came  here,  Mrs.  Shum,"  said  he,  "because  I  loved 
your  daughter,  or  I  never  would  have  condescended  to  live 
in  such  a  beggarly  hole.  I  have  treated  her  in  every  re- 
speck  like  a  genlmn,  and  she  is  as  hinnocent  now,  ma'am, 
as  she  was  when  she  was  born.  If  she'll  marry  me,  I  am 
ready;  if  she'll  leave  you,  she  shall  have  a  home  where 
she  shall  be  neither  bullyd  nor  starved;  no  hangry  frumps 
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of  sisters,  no  cross  mother-in-law,  only  an  affeckshnat  hus- 
band, and  all  the  pure  pleasures  of  Hyming. " 

Mary  flung  herself  into  his  arms. — "Dear,  dear  Fred- 
eric," says  she,  "I'll  never  leave  you." 

"Miss,"  says  Mrs.  Shum,  "you  ain't  a  Slamcoe  nor  yet 
a  Buckmaster,  thank  God.  You  may  marry  this  person  if 
your  pa  thinks  proper,  and  he  may  insult  me — brave  me — 
trample  on  my  feelinx  in  my  own  house — and  there's  no- 
o-o-body  by  to  defend  me." 

I  knew  what  she  was  going  to  be  at :  on  came  her  histar- 
rix  agen,  and  she  began  screechin  and  roarin  like  mad. 
Down  comes,  of  course,  the  eleven  gals  and  old  Shum. 
There  was  a  pretty  row.  "Look  here,  sir,"  says  she,  "at 
the  conduck  of  your  precious  trull  of  a  daughter — alone 
with  this  man,  kissin  and  dandling,  and  Lawd  knows  what 
besides." 

"  What,  he?  "  cries  Miss  Betsy — "  he  in  love  with  Mary ! 
Oh,  the  wretch,  the  monster,  the  deceiver !  " — and  she  falls 
down  too,  screeching  away  as  loud  as  her  mamma;  for  the 
silly  creature  fancied  still  that  Altamont  had  a  fondness 
for  her. 

'  "  Silence  these  women  !  "  shouts  out  Altamont,  thunder- 
ing oud.  "I  love  your  daughter,  Mr.  Shum.  I  will  take 
her  without  a  penny,  and  can  afford  to  keep  her.  If  you 
don't  give  her  to  me,  she'll  come  of  her  own  will.  Is  that 
enough? — may  I  have  her?  " 

"  We'll  talk  of  this  matter,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Shum,  looking 
as  high  and  mighty  as  an  alderman.  "  Gals,  go  up  stairs 
with  your  dear  mamma. " — And  they  all  trooped  up  again, 
and  so  the  skrimmage  ended. 

You  may  be  sure  that  old  Shum  was  not  very  sorry  to 
get  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Mary,  for  the  old  creatur 
loved  her  better  than  all  the  pack  which  had  been  brought 
him  or  born  to  him  by  Mrs.  Buckmaster.  But,  strange  to 
say,  when  he  came  to  talk  of  settlements,  and  so  forth,  not 
a  word  would  my  master  answer.  He  said  he  made  four 
hundred  a  year  reg'lar — he  wouldn't  tell  how — but  Mary, 
if  she  married  him,  must  share  all  that  he  had,  and  ask  no 
questions;  only  this  he  would  say,  as  he'd  said  before,  that 
he  was  a  honest  man. 

They  were  married  in  a  few  days,  and  took  a  very  gen- 
teel house  at  Islington ;  but  still  my  master  went  away  to 
business,  and  nobody  knew  where.     Who  could  he  be? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tp  ever  a  young  kipple  in  the  middlin  classes  began  life 
with  a  chance  of  happiness,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
Altamont.  There  house  at  Cannon  Row,  Islington,  was  as 
comforable  as  house  could  be.  Carpited  from  top  to  to; 
pore's  rates  small;  furnitur  elygant;  and  three  deomestix, 
of  which  I,  in  course,  was  one.  My  life  wasn't  so  easy  as 
in  Mr.  A.'s  bachelor  days;  but,  what  then?  The  three 
Ws.  is  my  maxum :  plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  wittles,  and 
plenty  of  wages.  Altamont  kep  his  gig  no  longer,  but 
went  to  the  city  in  an  omlibuster. 

One  would  have  thought,  I  say,  that  Mrs.  A.,  with  such 
an  effeckshnut  husband,  might  have  been  as  happy  as  her 
blessid  majisty.  Nothink  of  the  sort.  For  the  fust  six 
months  it  was  all  very  well;  but  then  she  grew  gloomier 
and  gloomier,  though  A.  did  everythink  in  life  to  please 
her. 

Old  Shum  used  to  come  reglarly  four  times  a  wick  to 
Cannon  Row,  where  he  lunched,  and  dined,  and  teed,  and 
supd.  The  pore  little  man  was  a  thought  too  fond  of  wine 
and  spirits;  and  many  and  many's  the  night  that  I've  had 
to  support  him  home.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  Miss 
Betsy  did  not  now  desert  her  sister;  she  was  at  our  place 
mornink,  noon,  and  night,  not  much  to  my  master's  liking, 
though  he  was  too  good-natured  to  wex  his  wife  in  trifles. 

But  Betsy  never  had  forgotten  the  recollection  of  old 
days,  and  hated  Altamont  like  the  foul  feind.  She  put  all 
kinds  of  bad  things  into  the  head  of  the  poor  innocent  mis- 
sis; who,  from  being  all  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  grew  to 
be  quite  melumcoUy  and  pale,  and  retchid,  just  as  if  she 
had  been  the  most  misrable  woman  in  the  world. 

In  three  months  more,  a  baby  comes,  in  course,  and  with 
it  old  Mrs.  Shum,  who  stuck  to  Mrs.  side  as  close  as  a 
wampire,  and  made  her  retchider  and  retchider.  She  used 
to  burst  into  tears  when  Altamont  came  home;  she  used  to 
sigh  and  wheep  over  the  pore  child,  and  say,  "  My  child, 
my  child,  your  father  is  false  to  me;"  or,  "your  father 
deceives  me;"  or,  "what  will  you  do  when  your  pore 
mother  is  no  more?  "  or  such  like  sentimental  stuff. 

It  all  came  from  Mother  Shum,  and  her  old  trix,  as  I 
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soon  found  out.  The  fact  is,  when  there  is  a  mistry  of 
this  kind  in  the  house,  its  a  servant's  duty  to  listen;  and 
listen  I  did,  one  day  when  Mrs.  was  cryin  as  usual,  and  fat 
Mrs.  Shum  a  sittin  consolin  her,  as  she  called  it,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  she  only  grew  wuss  and  wuss  for  the  con- 
solation. 

Well,  I  listened;  Mrs.  Shum  was  a  rockinthe  baby,  and 
missis  cryin  as  yousual. 

"Pore  dear  innocint,"  says  Mrs  S.,  heavin  a  great  sigh, 
"you're  the  child  of  a  unknown  father,  and  a  misrabble 
mother ! " 

"  Don't  speak  ill  of  Frederic,  mamma,"  says  missis;  "  he 
is  all  kindness  to  me." 

"  All  kindness,  indeed !  yes,  he  gives  you  a  fine  house, 
and  a  fine  gownd,  and  a  ride  in  a  fly  whenever  you  please; 
but  where  does  all  his  money  come  from  ?  Who  is  he — what 
is  he?  Who  knows  that  he  mayn't  be  a  murderer,  or  a 
housebreaker,  or  a  utterer  of  forged  notes?  How  can  he 
make  his  money  honestly,  when  he  won't  say  where  he 
gets  it?  Why  does  he  leave  you  eight  hours  every  blessid 
day,  and  won't  say  where  he  goes  to?  Oh,  Mary,  Mary, 
you  are  the  most  injured  of  women ! " 

And  with  this  Mrs.  Shum  began  sobbin;  and  Miss  Betsy 
began  yowling  like  a  cat  in  a  gitter;  and  pore  missis  cried, 
too- — tears  is  so  remarkable  infeckshus. 

"Perhaps,  mamma,"  wimpered  out  she,  "Fredric  is  a 
shopboy,  and  don't  like  me  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man." 

"A  shopboy,"  says  Betsy;  "he  a  shopboy!  Oh  no,  no, 
no !  more  likely  a  wretched  willain  of  a  murderer,  stabbin 
and  robing  all  day,  and  feedin  you  with  the  fruits  of  his 
ill-gotten,  games ! " 

More  cryin  and  screeehin  here  took  place,  in  which  the 
baby  joined;  and  made  a  very  pretty  consort,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  He  can't  be  a  robber,"  cries  missis;  "  he's  too  good,  too 
kind,  for  that;  besides,  murdering  is  done  at  night,  and 
Frederic  is  always  home  at  eight." 

"  But  he  can  be  a  forger,"  says  Betsy,  "  a  wicked,  wicked 
forger.  Why  does  he  go  away  every  day?  to  forge  notes, 
to  be  sure.  Why  does  he  go  to  the  city?  to  be  near  the 
banks  and_ places,  and  so  do  it  more  at  his  convenience." 

"  But  he  brings  home  a  sum  of  money  every  day — about 
thirty  shillings — sometimes  fifty;  and  then  he  smiles,  and 
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says  its  a  good  day's  work.  This  is  not  like  a  forger," 
said  pore  Mrs.  A. 

"I  have  it — I  have  it!  "  screams  but  Mrs.  S.  "The  vil- 
lain— the  sneaking,  double-faced  Jonas!  he's  married  to 
somebody  else,  he  is,  and  that's  why  he  leaves  you,  the 
base  biggymist ! " 

At  this,  Mrs.  Altamont,  struck  all  of  a  heap,  fainted 
clean  away.  A  dreadful  business  it  was — histarrix;  then 
histarrix,  in  course,  from  Mrs.  Shum;  bells  ringin,  child 
squalin,  suvvants  tearin  up  and  down  stairs  with  hot  water ! 
If  ever  there  is  a  noosance  in  the  world,  it's  a  house  where 
faintin  is  always  goin  on.  I  wouldn't  live  in  one — no,  not 
to  be  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  git  two  hundred  a  year. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenin  when  this  row  took 
place;  and  such  a  row  it  was,  that  nobody  but  me  heard 
master's  knock.  He  came  in,  and  heard  the  hooping,  and 
screeching,  and  roaring.  He  seemed  very  much  frightened 
at  first,  and  said,  "  What  is  it?  " 

"Mrs.  Shum's  here,"  says  I,  "and  Mrs.  in  astarrix." 

Altamont  looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and  growled  out  a 
word  which  I  don't  like  to  name, — let  it  suffice  that  it  be- 
gins with  a  d  and  ends  with  a  nation  ;  and  he  tore  up  stairs 
like  mad. 

He  bust  open  the  bed-room  door;  missis  lay  quite  pale 
and  stony  on  the  sofy;  the  babby  was  screechin  from  the 
craddle;  Miss  Betsy  was  sprawlin  over  missis;  and  Mrs. 
Shum  half  on  the  bed  and  half  on  the  ground;  all  howlin 
and  squeelin,  like  so  many  dogs  at  the  moond. 

When  A.  came  in,  the  mother  and  daughter  stopped  all 
of  a  sudding.  There  had  been  one  or  two  tifEs  before  be- 
tween them,  and  they  feared  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  hogre. 

"  What's  this  infernal  screeching  and  crying  about?  "  says 
he. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Altamont,"  cries  the  old  woman,  "you  know 
too  well;  it's  about  you  that  this  darling  child  is  misrabble ! " 

"  And  why  about  me,  pray,  madam?  " 

"Why,  sir,  dare  you  ask  why?  Because  you  deceive 
her,  sir;  because  you  are  a  false,  cowardly  traitor,  sir;  be- 
cause you  have  a  wife  elsewhere,  sir  1 "  And  the  old  lady 
and  Miss  Betsy  began  to  roar  again  as  loud  as  ever. 

Altamont  pawsed  for  a  minnit,  and  then  flung  the  door 
wide  open;  nex  he  seized  Miss  Betsy  as  if  his  hand  were  a 
vice,  and  he  world  her  out  of  the  room;  then  up  he  goes 
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to  Mrs.  S.  "Get  up,"  says  he,  thundering  loud,  "you 
lazy,  trolloppiug,  mischief- making,  lying  old  fool !  Get  up, 
and  get  out  of  this  house.  You  have  been  the  cuss  and 
bain  of  my  happyniss  since  you  entered  it.     With  your 

d d  lies,  and  novvle  reading,  and  histerrix,  you  have 

perwerted  Mary,  and  made  her  almost  as  mad  as  yourself." 
"  My  child !  my  child !  "  shriex  out  Mrs.  Shum,  and  clings 
round  missis.  But  Altamont  ran  between  them,  and  grip- 
ing the  old  lady  by  her  arm,  dragged  her  to  the  door. 
"Follow  your  daughter,  ma'am,"  says  he,  and  down  she 
went.  "  Chawls,  see  those  ladies  to  the  door,"  he  hollows 
out,  "  and  never  let  them  pass  it  again."  We  walked  down 
together,  and  off  they  went;  and  master  locked  and  double- 
locked  the  bed-room  door  after  him,  intendin,  of  course, 
to  have  a  tator  tator  (as  they  say)  with  his  wife.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  followed  upstairs  again  pretty  quick,  to  hear 
the  result  of  their  confidence. 

As  they  say  at  St.  Stevenses,  it  was  rayther  a  stormy 
debate.  "Mary,"  says  master,  "you're  no  longer  the 
merry,  grateful  gal,  I  knew  and  loved  at  Pentonwill; 
there's  some  secret  a  pressin  on  you — there's  no  smilin 
welcom  for  me  now,  as  there  used  formly  to  be !  Your 
mother  and  sister-in-law  have  perwerted  you,  Mary;  and 
that's  why  I've  drove  them  from  this  house,  which  they 
shall  not  re-enter  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  Frederic!  it's  you  is  the  cause,  and  not  I.  Why 
do  you  have  any  mistry  from  me?  Where  do  you  spend 
your  days?  Why  did  you  leave  me,  even  on  the  day  of 
your  marridge,  for  eight  hours,  and  continue  to  do  so  every 
day?  " 

"Because,"  says  he,  "I  makes  my  livelihood  by  it.  I 
leave  you,  and  I  don't  tell  you  hoiv  I  make  it:  for  it  would 
make  you  none  the  happier  to  know." 

It  was  in  this  way  the  convysation  ren  on — more  tears 
and  questions  on  my  missises  part,  more  sturmness  and  si- 
lence on  my  master's:  it  ended,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  marridge,  in  a  reglar  quarrel.  Wery  difrent,  I  can 
tell  you,  from  all  the  hammerous  billing  and  kewing  which 
had  proceeded  their  nupshuls. 

Master  went  out,  slamming  the  door  in  a  fury;  as  well 
he  might.  Says  he,  "  If  I  can't  have  a  comforable  life,  I 
can  have  a  jolly  one;  "  and  so  he  went  off  to  the  hed  tav- 
ern,  and  came   home   that   evening   beesly  intawsicated 
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When  high  words  begin  in  a  family,  drink  generally  fol- 
lows on  the  genlman's  side;  and  then,  fearwell  to  all  con- 
jubial  happyniss !  These  two  pipple,  so  fond  and  loving, 
were  now  sirly,  silent,  and  full  of  il  wil.  Master  went  out 
earlier,  and  came  home  later;  misses  cried  more,  and  looked 
even  paler  than  before. 

Well,  things  went  on  in  this  uncomforable  way,  master 
still  in  the  mopes,  missis  tempted  by  the  deamons  of  jel- 
losy  and  curosity;  until  a  singlar  axident  brought  to  light 
all  the  goings  on  of  Mr.  Altamont. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  Jennuary;  I  recklect  the  day,  for  old 
Shum  gev  me  half-a-crownd  (the  fust  and  last  of  his  money 
I  ever  see,  by  the  way)  :  he  was  dining  along  with  master, 
and  they  were  making  merry  together. 

Master  said,  as  he  was  mixing  his  fifth  tumler  of  punch, 
and  little  Shum  his  twelfth,  or  so — master  said,  "  I  see  you 
twice  in  the  City  to-day,  Mr.  Shum." 

"  Well,  that's  curous !  "  says  Shum.  "  I  was  in  the  City. 
To-day's  the  day  when  the  divvydins  (God  bless  'em!)  is 
paid;  and  me  and  Mrs.  S.  went  for  our  half-year's  inkem. 
But  we  only  got  out  of  the  coach,  crossed  the  street  to  the 
Bank,  took  our  money,  and  got  in  agen.  How  could  you 
see  me  twice?  " 

Altamont  stuttered,  and  stammered,  and  hemd,  and 
hawd.  "  Oh !  "  says  he,  "  I  was  passing — passing  as  you 
went  in  and  out."  And  he  instantly  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, and  began  talking  about  pollytix,  or  the  weather,  or 
some  such  stuf. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  missis;  "but  how  could  you 
see  papa  twice  ?  "  Master  didn't  answer,  but  talked  pollytix 
more  than  ever.  Still  she  would  continy  on.  "  Where 
was  you,  my  dear,  when  you  saw  pa?  What  were  you  do- 
ing, my  love,  to  see  pa  twice? "  and  so  forth.  Master 
looked  angrier  and  angrier,  and  his  wife  only  pressed  him 
wuss  and  wuss. 

This  was,  as  I  said,  little  Shum's  twelfth  tumler;  and  I 
knew  pritty  well  that  he  could  git  very  little  further;  for, 
as  reglar  as  the  thirteenth  came,  Shum  was  drunk.  The 
thirteenth  did  come,  and  its  consquinzies.  I  was  obliged 
to  leed  him  home  to  John  Street,  where  I  left  him,  in  the 
hangry  arms  of  Mrs.  Shum. 

"How  the  d — ,"  sayd  he  all  the  way,  "how  the  ddd — 
the  deddy — deddy — devil — could  he  have  seen  me  twice  ?  '' 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

It  was  a  sad  slip  on  Altamont's  part,  for  no  sooner  did 
lie  go  out  the  next  morning  than  missis  went  out  too.  She 
tor  down  the  street,  and  never  stopped  till  she  came  to  her 
pa's  house  at  Pentonwill.  She  was  closited  for  an  hour 
with  her  ma,  and  when  she  left  her  she  drove  straight  to 
the  City.  She  walked  before  the  Bank,  and  behind  the 
Bank,  and  round  the  Bank :  she  came  home  disperryted, 
having  learned  nothink. 

And  it  was  now  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  fiom  Shum's 
house,  for  the  nex  ten  days,  there  was  nothink  but  expydi- 
tions  into  the  City.  Mrs.  S.,  tho  her  dropsiccle  legs  had 
never  carred  her  half  so  fur  before,  was  eternally  on  the 
hey  veve,  as  the  French  say.  If  she  didn't  go.  Miss  Betsy 
did,  or  missis  did :  they  seemed  to  have  an  attrackshun  to 
the  Bank,  and  went  there  as  natral  as  an  omlibus. 

At  last,  one  day,  old  Mrs.  Shum  comes  to  our  house — 
(she  wasn't  admitted  when  master  was  there,  but  came  still 
in  his  absints) — and  she  wore  a  hair  of  tryumf  as  she  en- 
tered. 

"Mary,"  says  she,  "where  is  the  money  your  husbind 
brought  to  you  yesterday? "  My  master  used  always  to 
give  it  to  missis  when  he  returned. 

"  The  money,  ma !  "  says  Mary.  "  Why  here !  "  And, 
pulling  out  her  puss,  she  showed  a  sovrin,  a  good  heap  of 
silver,  and  an  odd-looking  little  coin. 

"That's  it!  that's  it!"  cried  Mrs.  S.  "A  Queen 
Anne's  sixpence,  isn't  it,  dear — dated  seventeen  hundred 
and  three?" 

It  was  so,  sure  enough :  a  Queen  Ans  sixpince  of  that 
very  date. 

"Now,  my  love,"  says  she,  "I  have  found  him!  Come 
with  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  know  all!  " 

And  noAv  comes  the  end  of  my  story. 


The  ladies  nex  morning  set  out  for  the  City,  and  I  walked 
behind,  doing  the  genteel  thing,  with  a  nosegy  and  a  goold 
stick.  We  walked  down  the  New  Road — we  walked  down 
the  City  Eoad — we  walked  to  the  Bank.     We  were  cross- 
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ing  from  that  heddyfiz  to  the  other  side  of  Cornhill,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  missis  shreeked,  and  fainted  spoutaceously 
away. 

I  rushed  forrard,  and  raised  her  to  my  arms;  spiling 
thereby  a  new  weskit  and  a  pair  of  crimpson  smalcloes.  I 
rushed  forrard,  I  say,  wery  nearly  knocking  down  the  old 
sweeper,  who  was  hobling  away  as  fast  as  possibil.  We 
took  her  to  Birch's;  we  provided  her  with  a  hackney-coach 
and  every  lucksury,  and  carried  her  home  to  Islington. 
***** 

That  night  master  never  came  home.  Nor  the  nex 
night,  nor  the  nex.  On  the  fourth  day,  an  octioneer  ar- 
rived; he  took  an  infantry  of  the  furnitur,  and  placed  a 
bill  in  the  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  wick,  Altamont  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  haggard,  and  pale;  not  so  haggard,  however,  not 
so  pale,  as  his  misrable  wife. 

He  looked  at   her  very  tendrilly.     I  may  say,  it's  from 

him  that  I  coppied  my  look  to  Miss .     He  looked  at 

her  very  tendrilly,  and  held  out  his  arms.  She  gev  a  suf- 
fycating  shreek,  and  rusht  into  his  umbraces. 

"Mary,"  says  he,  "you  know  all  now.  I  have  sold  my 
place ;  I  have  got  three  thousand  pound  for  it,  and  saved 
two  more.  I've  sold  my  house  and  furnitur,  and  that 
brings  me  another.  We'll  go  abroad,  and  love  each  other, 
has  formly." 

***** 

And  now  you  ask  me.  Who  he  was?  I  shudder  to  re- 
late.— Mr.  Haltamont  sweep  the  ckossin  feom  the  Bank 

TO  COBNHILL  ! ! 

Of  cors,  /  left  his  servis.  I  met  him,  few  years  after, 
at  Badden-Badden,  where  he  and  Mrs.  A.  were  much  re- 
spectid  and  pass  for  pipple  of  propaty. 
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II.— THE  AMOURS  OF  MR.  DEUCEACE. 

DIMOND    CUT   DIMOND. 

The  name  of  my  nex  master  was,  if  posbil,  still  more 
ellygant  and  youfonious  than  that  of  my  fust.  I  now- 
found  myself  boddy  servant  to  the  Hourabble  Halgernon 
Percy  Deueeace,  youngest  andfith  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crabs. 

Halgernon  was  a  barrystir — that  is,  he  lived  in  Pump 
Court,  Temple;  a  wulgar  nay  brood,  witch  praps  my  read- 
ers don't  no.  Suffiz  to  say,  it's  on  the  confines  of  the 
citty,  and  the  choasen  aboad  of  the  lawyers  of  this  metrap- 
polish. 

When  I  say  that  Mr.  Deueeace  was  a  barrystir,  I  don't 
mean  that  he  went  sesshums  or  surcoats  (as  they  call  'em),, 
but  simply  that  he  kep  chambers,  lived  in  Pamp  Court, 
and  looked  out  for  a  commitionarship,  or  a  revisinship,  or 
any  other  place  that  the  Wig  guvvyment  could  give  him. 
His  father  was  a  Wig  pier  (as  the  landriss  told  me),  and 
had  been  a  Toary  pier.  The  fack  is,  his  lordship  was  so 
poar,  that  he  would  be  anythink,  or  nothink,  to  get  previ- 
sions for  his  sons,  and  an  inkum  for  him  self. 

I  phansy  that  he  aloud  Halgernon  two  hunderd  a  year; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  comforable  maintenants,  only 
he  knever  paid  him. 

Owever,  the  young  gnlmn  was  a  gnlmn,  and  no  mistake : 
he  got  his  allowents  of  nothink  a  year,  and  spent  it  in  the 
most  honrabble  and  fashnabble  manner.  He  kep  a  kab — ■ 
he  went  to  Holmax — -and  Crockfud's — he  moved  in  the 
most  xquizzit  suckles — and  trubbld  the  law  boox  very  lit- 
tle, I  can  tell  you.  Those  fashnabble  gents  have  ways  of 
getten  money,  witch  comman  pipple  doant  understand. 

Though  he  only  had  a  therd  floar  in  Pump  Cort,  he  lived 
as  if  he  had  the  welth  if  Cresas.  The  tenpun  notes  floo 
abowt  as  common  as  haypince — clarrit  and  shampang  was 
at  his  house  as  vulgar  as  gin;  and  verry  glad  I  was,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  a  valley  to  a  zion  of  the  nobillaty. 

Deueeace  had,  in  his  sittin-room,  a  large  pictur  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  names  of  his  family  was  wrote  on  it : 
it  was  wrote  in  the  shape  of  a  tree,  a  groin  out  of  a  man- 
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in-armer's  stomick,  and  the  names  were  on  little  plates 
among  the  bows.  The  pictur  said  that  the  Deuceaces  kern 
into  England  in  the  year  1066,  along  with  William  Con- 
queruns.  My  master  called  it  his  podygree.  I  do  bleev 
it  was  because  he  had  this  pictur,  and  because  he  was  the 
Honrabhle  Deuceace,  that  he  mannitched  to  live  as  he  did. 
If  he  had  been  a  common  man,  you'd  have  said  he  was  no 
better  than  a  swinler.  It's  only  rank  and  buth  that  can 
warrant  such  singularities  as  my  master  show'd.  For  it's 
no  use  disgysing  it — the  Honrabble  Halgernon  was  a  gam- 
bler. For  a  man  of  wulgar  family,  it's  the  wust  trade 
that  can  be — for  a  man  of  common  feelinx  of  honesty,  this 
profession  is  quite  imposbill ;  but  for  a  real  thorough-bread 
genlmn,  it's  the  esiest  and  most  prophetable  line  he  can 
take. 

It  may,  praps,  appear  curous  that  such  a  fashnabble 
man  should  live  in  the  Temple;  but  it  must  be  recklected, 
■that  its  not  only  lawyers  who  live  in  what's  called  the  Ins' 
of  Cort.  Many  batchy lers,  who  have  nothink  to  do  with 
lor,  have  here  their  loginx;  and  many  sham  barrysters, 
who  never  put  on  a  wig  and  gownd  twise  in  their  lives,  kip 
apartments  in  the  Temple,  instead  of  Bon  Street,  Pickle- 
dilly,  or  other  fashnabble  places. 

Fiinstance,  on  our  stairkis  (so  these  houses  are  called), 
there  was  8  sets  of  chamberses,  and  only  3  lawyers.  These 
was,  bottom  floar,  Screwsou,  Hewson,  and  Jewson,  attor- 
neys; fust  floor,  Mr.  Sergeant  Flabber — opsite,  Mr.  Counslor 
Bruffy;  and  secknd  pair,  Mr.  Haggerstony,  an  Irish  coun- 
slor, pracktising  at  the  Old  Baly,  and  lickwise  what  they 
call  reporter  to  the  Morning  Post  nyouspapper.  Opsite  him 
was  wrote 

ME.  EIOHAED  BLBWITT; 

and  on  the  thud  floar,  with  my  master,  lived  one  Mr.  Daw- 
kins. 

This  young  fellow  was  a  new  comer  into  the  Temple,  and 
unlucky  it  was  for  him  too — he'd  better  have  never  been 
born;  for  its  my  firm  apinion  that  the  Temple  ruined  him 
— that  is,  with  the  help  of  my  master  and  Mr.  Dick  Blew- 
itt,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Mr.  Dawkins,  as  I  was  gave  to  iinderstand  by  his  young 
man,  had  jest  left  the  Universary  of  Oxford,  and  had  a 
pretty  little  fortn  of  his  own — six  thousand  pound,  or  so — ■ 
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in  the  stox.  He  was  jest  of  age,  an  orfin  who  had  lost  his 
father  and  mother;  and  having  distinkwished  hisself  at 
collitch,  where  he  gained  seffral  prices,  was  come  to  town 
to  push  his  fortn,  and  study  the  barryster's  bisniss. 

Not  bein  of  a  verry  high  fammly  hisself — indeed,  I've 
heard  say  his  father  was  a  chismonger,  or  somethink  of  that 
lo  sort — Dawkins  was  glad  to  find  his  old  Oxford  frend, 
Mr.  Blewitt,  yonger  son  to  rich  Squire  Blewitt,  of  Lister- 
shire,  and  to  take  rooms  so  near  him. 

Now,  tho'  there  was  a  considdrabble  intimacy  between 
me  and  Mr.  Blewitt's  gentleman,  there  was  scarcely  any 
betwixt  our  masters, — mine  being  too  much  of  the  aristoxy 
to  associate  with  one  of  Mr.  Blewitt's  sort.  Blewitt  was 
what  they  call  a  bettiu  man :  he  went  reglar  to  Tattlesall's, 
kep  a  pony,  wore  a  white  hat,  a  blue  berd's-eye  handker- 
cher,  and  a  cut-away  coat.  In  his  manners  he  was  the 
very  contrary  of  my  master,  who  was  a  slim,  ellygant  man, 
as  ever  I  see — he  had  very  white  hands,  rayther  a  sallow 
face,  with  sharp  dark  ise,  and  small  wiskus  neatly  trimmed, 
and  as  black  as  Warren's  jet — he  spoke  very  low  and  soft 
— he  seemed  to  be  watchin  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
in  convysation,  and  always  flatterd  every  body.  As  for 
Blewitt,  he  was  quite  of  another  sort.  He  was  always 
swearin,  singin,  and  slappin  people  on  the  back,  as  hearty 
and  as  familiar  as  posbill.  He  seemed  a  merry,  careless, 
honest  cretu.r,  whom  one  would  trust  with  life  and  soul. 
So  thought  Dawkins,  at  least;  who,  though  a  quiet  young 
man,  fond  of  his  boox,  novvles,  Byron's  poems,  floot-play- 
ing,  and  such  like  scientafic  amusemints,  grew  hand  in. 
glove  with  honest  Dick  Blewitt,  and  soon  after  with  my 
master,  the  Honrabble  Halgernon.  Poor  Daw !  he  thought 
he  was  makin  good  connexions,  and  real  friends — he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  couple  of  the  most  etrocious  swinlers  that 
ever  lived. 

Before  Mr.  Dawkins' s  arrival  in  our  house,  Mr.  Deuceace 
had  barely  condysended  to  speak  to  Mr.  Blewitt :  it  was 
only  about  a  month  after  that  suckumstance  that  my  mas- 
ter, all  of  a  sudding,  grew  very  friendly  with  him.  The 
reason  was  pretty  clear, — Deuceace  wanted  him.  Dawkins 
had  not  been  an  hour  in  master's  compny  before  he  knew 
that  he  had  a  pidgin  to  pluck. 

Blewitt  knew  this  too;  and  bein  very  fond  of  pidgin,  in- 
tended to  keep  this  one  entirely  to  himself.     It  was  amusin 
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to  see  the  Honrabble  Halgernon  manuvring  to  get  this  pore 
bird  out  of  Blewitt's_  clause,  who  thought  he  had  it  safe. 
In  fact,  he'd  brought  Dawkins  to  these  chambers  for  that 
very  porpos,  thinking  to  have  him  under  his  eye,  and  strip 
him  at  leisure. 

My  master  very  soon  found  out  what  was  Mr.  Blewitt's 
game.  Gamblers  know  gamblers,  if  not  by  instink,  at  least 
by  reputation;  and  though  Mr.  Blewitt  moved  in  a  much 
lower  spear  than  Mr.  Deuceace,  they  knew  each  other's 
dealins  and  caracters  pufiickly  well. 

"Charles,  you  scoundrel,"  says  Deuceace  to  me  one  day 
(he  always  spoak  in  that  kind  way),  "who  is  this  person 
that  has  taken  the  opsit  chambers,  and  plays  the  flute  so 
industrusly?  " 

"It's  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  rich  young  gentleman  from  Ox- 
ford, and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Blewittses,  sir,"  says  Ij 
"they  seem  to  live  in  each  other's  rooms." 

Master  said  nothink,  but  he  grin'd — my  eye,  how  he  did 
grin !  Not  the  fowl  find  himself  could  snear  more  satan- 
nickly. 

I  knew  what  he  meant : 

Imprimish.  A  man  who  plays  the  floot  is  a  simple- 
ton. 

Secknly.     Mr.  Blewitt  is  a  raskle. 

Thirdmo.  When  a  raskle  and  a  simpleton  is  always  to- 
gether, and  when  the  simpleton  is  rich,  one  knows  pretty 
well  what  will  come  of  it. 

I  was  but  a  lad  in  them  days,  but  I  knew  what  was  what 
as  well  as  my  master;  it's  not  gentlemen  only  that's  up  to 
snough.  Law  bless  us!  there  was  four  of  us  on  this  stair- 
kes,  four  as  nice  young  men  as  you  ever  see;  Mr.  Bruffy's 
young  man,  Mr.  Dawkinses,  Mr.  Blewitt's,  and  me — and 
we  knew  what  our  masters  was  about  as  well  as  they  did 
theirselfs,  Frinstance,  I  can  say  this  for  myself,  there 
wasn't  a  paper  in  Deuceace's  desk  or  drawer,  not  a  bill,  a 
note,  or  mimerandum,  which  I  hadn't  read  as  well  as  he :. 
with  Blewitt's  it  was  the  same — me  and  his  young  maa 
used  to  read  'em  all.  There  wasn't  a  bottle  of  wine  that 
we  didn't  get  a  glas,  nor  a  pound  of  sugar  that  we  didn't 
have  some  lumps  of  it.  We  had  keys  to  all  the  cubbards 
— we  pipped  into  all  the  letters  that  kem  and  went — we 
pored  over  all  the  bill-files — we'd  the  best  pickens  out  of 
the  dinners,  the  livvers  of  the  fowls,  the  force-mit  balls  out 
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of  the  soup,  the  egs  from  the  sallit.  As  for  the  coals  and 
candles,  we  left  them  to  the  landrisses.  You  may  call  this 
robry — nonsince — it's  only  our  rights — a  suvvant's  pur- 
quizzits  is  as  sacred  as  the  laws  of  Hengland. 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  this.  Richard  Blewitt, 
esquire,  was  sityouated  as  follows:  He'd  an  inkum  of 
three  hunderd  a  year  from  his  father.  Out  of  this  he  had 
to  pay  one  hunderd  and  ninety  for  money  borrowed  by  him 
at  collidge,  seventy  for  chambers,  seventy  more  for  his 
hoss,  aty  for  his  suvvant  on  bord  wagis,  and  about  three 
hunderd  and  fifty  for  a  supprat  establishmint  in  the  Re- 
gency Park;  besides  this,  his  pockit  money,  say  a  hunderd, 
his  eatin,  drinkin,  and  wine-marchant's  bill,  about  two  hun- 
derd moar.  So  that  you  see  he  laid  by  a  pretty  handsome 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

J/?/ master  was  diffrent:  and  being  a  more  fashnabble 
man  than  Mr.  B.,  in  course  he  owed  a  deal  more  money. 
There  was  fust: — 

Account  contray,  at  Crockford's 

Bills   of   xchange  and  I.O.U.'s    (but 

didn't  pay  these  in  most  cases) 
21  tailor's  bills,  in  all     . 
3  hossdealer's  do.  . 
2  coachbuilder 

Bills  contracted  at  Cambritch 
Sundries         .... 


.  £3711 

0  0 

.  4963 

0  0 

.  1306 

11  9 

.   402 

0  0 

.   506 

0  0 

.  2193 

6  8 

.   987 

10  0 

£14,069     8  5 


I  give  this  as  a  curosity — pipple  doant  know  how  in 
many  cases  fashnabble  life  is  carried  on;  and  to  know  even 
what  a  real  gnlmn  owes  is  somethink  instructif  and  agree- 
able. 

But  to  my  tail.  The  very  day  after  my  master  had 
made  the  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Dawkins,  witch  I  have 
mentioned  already,  he  met  Mr.  Blewitt  on  the  stairs;  and 
byoutiffle  it  was  to  see  how  this  gnlman,  who  had  before 
been  almost  cut  by  my  master,  was  now  received  by  him. 
One  of  the  sweatest  smiles  I  ever  saw  was  now  vizzable  on 
Mr.  Deuceace's  countenance.  He  held  out  his  hand,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  kid  glove,  and  said,  in  the  most  frenly 
tone  of  vice  posbill,  "  What?  Mr.  Blewitt !     It  is  an  age 
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since  we  met.  What  a  shame  that  such  near  naybors 
should  see  each  other  so  seldom !  " 

Mr.  Blewitt,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  in  a  pe-green 
dressing-gown,  smoakin  a  segar,  and  singing  a  hunting 
coarus,  looked  surprised,  flattered,  and  then  suspicius. 

"Why,  yes,"  says  he,  "it  is,  Mr.  Deuceace,  a  long 
time." 

"  Not,  I  think,  since  we  dined  at  Sir  George  Hockey's. 
By  the  by,  what  an  evening  that  was — hay,  Mr.  Blewitt? 
What  wine !  what  capital  songs !  I  recollect  your  '  May- 
day in  the  mornirig' — cuss  me,  the  best  comick  song  I 
ever  heard.  I  was  speaking  to  the  Duke  of  Doncaster 
about  it  only  yesterday.     You  know  the  duke,  I  think?  " 

Mr.  Blewitt  said,  quite  surly,  "No,  I  don't." 

"  Not  know  him  !  "  cries  master;  "  why,  hang  it,  Blewitt! 
he  knows  you  ;  as  every  sporting  man  in  England  does,  I 
should  think.  Why,  man,  your  good  things  are  in  every- 
body's mouth  at  Newmarket." 

And  so  master  went  on  chaffin  Mr.  Blewitt.  That  genlmn 
at  fust  answered  him  quite  short  and  angry;  but,  after  a 
little  more  flumery,  he  grew  as  pleased  as  posbill,  took  in 
all  Deuceace 's  fiatry,  and  bleeved  all  his  lies.  At  last  the 
door  shut,  and  they  both  went  into  Mr.  Blewitt' s  chambers 
togither. 

Of  course  I  can't  say  what  past  there;  but  in  an  hour 
master  kem  up  to  his  own  room  as  yaller  as  mustard,  and 
smellin  sadly  of  backo  smoke.  I  never  see  any  genlmn 
more  sick  than  he  was ;  he'd  been  smoakin  seagars  along  with 
Blewitt.  I  said  nothink,  in  course,  tho'  I'd  often  heard 
him  xpress  his  horrow  of  backo,  and  knew  very  well  he 
would  as  soon  swallow  pizon  as  smoke.  But  he  wasn't 
a  chap  to  do  a  thing  without  a  reason:  if  he'd  been  smoak- 
in, I  warrant  he  had  smoked  to  some  porpus. 

I  didn't  hear  the  convysation  between  'em;  but  Mr. 
Blewitt's  man  did:  it  was, — "Well,  Mr.  Blewitt,  what 
capital  seagars !  Have  you  one  for  a  friend  to  smoak?  " 
(The  old  fox,  it  wasn't  only  the  seagars  he  was  a  smoakin !) 
"  Walk  in,"  says  Mr.  Blewitt;  and  then  they  began  a 
chaffin  together;  master  very  ankshous  about  the  young 
gintleman  who  had  come  to  live  in  our  chambers,  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  and  always  coming  back  to  that  subject, — sayin  that 
people  on  the  same  stairkis  ot  to  be  frenly;  how  glad  he'd 
be,  for  his  part,  to  know  Mr.  Dick  Blewitt,  and  any  friend 
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of  his,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Dick,  howsever,  seamed  quite  aware 
of  the  trap  laid  for  him.  "  I  really  don't  know  this  Daw- 
kins,"  says  he:  "he's  a  chismonger's  son,  I  hear;  and  tho 
I've  exchanged  visits  with  him,  I  doant  intend  to  continyou 
the  acquaintance, — not  wishin  to  assoshate  with  that  kind 
of  pipple."  So  they  went  on,  master  fishin,  and  Mr. 
Blewitt  not  wishin  to  take  the  hook  at  no  price. 

"  Confound  the  vulgar  thief !  "  muttard  my  master,  as  he 
was  laying  on  his  sophy,  after  being  so  very  ill;  "I've 
poisoned  myself  with  his  infernal  tobacco,  and  he  has  foiled 
me.  The  cursed  swindling  boor!  he.  thinks  he'll  ruin 
this  poor  cheesemonger,  does  he?  I'll  step  in,  and  warn 
him." 

I  thought  I  should  bust  a  laffin,  when  he  talked  in  this 
style.  I  knew  very  well  what  his  "warning"  meant, — 
lockin  the  stable-door,  but  stealin  the  hoss  fust. 

Next  day,  his  strattygam  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dawkins  we  exicuted,  and  very  pritty  it  was. 

Besides  potry  and  the  floot,  Mr.  Dawkins,  I  must  tell 
you,  had  some  other  parshallities — wiz.,  he  was  very  fond 
of  good  eatin  and  drinkin.  After  doddling  over  his  music 
and  boox  all  day,  this  young  genlmn  used  to  sally  out  of 
evenings,  dine  sumptiously  at  a  tavern,  drinkin  all  sots  of 
wine  along  with  his  friend  Mr.  Blewitt.  He  was  a  quiet 
young  fellow  enough  at  fust;  but  it  was  Mr.  B.  who  (for 
his  own  porpuses,  no  doubt)  had  got  him  into  this  kind  of 
life.  Well,  I  needn't  say  that  he  who  eats  a  fine  dinner, 
and  drinks  too  mtxch  overnight,  wants  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  and  a  gril,  praps,  in  the  mornink.  Such  was  Mr. 
Dawkinses  case;  and  reglar  almost  as  twelve  o'clock  came, 
the  waiter  from  Dix  Coffy-House  was  to  be  seen  on  our 
stairkis,  bringin  up  Mr.  D.'s  hot  breakfast. 

No  man  would  have  thought  there  was  anythink  in  such 
a  trifling  circkumstance;  master  did,  though,  and  pounced 
upon  it  like  a  cock  on  a  barlycorn. 

He  sent  me  out  to  Mr.  Morell's,  in  Pickledilly,  for  wot's 
called  a  Strasbug-pie — in  French,  a  "patty  defaw  graw." 
He  takes  a  card,  and  nails  it  on  the  outside  case  (patty 
defaw  graws  come  generally  in  a  round  wooden  box,  like 
a  drumb);  aud  what  do  you  think  he  writes  on  it?  why, 
as  folios  : — "  For  the  Honourable  Algernon  Fercy  Feueeace, 
etc.  etc.  etc.      With  Frince  Talleyrand^ s  compliments." 

Prince  Tallyram's  complimints,  indeed!     I  laff  when  I 
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think  of  it  still,  the  old  surpint !     He  was  a  surpint,  that 
Deuceace,  and  no  mistake. 

Well,  by  a  most  extrornary  piece  of  ill-luck,  the  nex  day 
punctially  as  Mr.  Dawkinses  brexfas  was  coming  up  the 
stairs,  Mr.  Halgernon  Percy  Deuceace  was  going  down.  He 
was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  humming  an  Oppra  tune,  and  twizzt- 
ing  round  his  head  his  hevy  gold-headed  cane.  Down  he 
went  very  fast,  and  by  a  most  unlucky  axdent  struck  his 
cane  against  the  waiter' s  tray,  and  away  went  Mr.  Daw- 
kinses gril,  kayann,  kitchup,  soda-water,  and  all!  I  can't 
think  how  my  master  should  have  choas  such  an  exact  time; 
to  be  sure,  his  windo  looked  upon  the  cort,  and  he  could 
see  every  one  who  came  into  our  door. 

As  soon  as  the  axdent  had  took  place,  master  was  in  such 
a  rage  as,  to  be  sure,  no  man  ever  was  in  befor;  he  swoar 
at  the  waiter  in  the  most  dreddfle  way;  he  threatened  him 
with  his  stick,  and  it  was  only  when  he  see  that  the  waiter 
was  rayther  a  bigger  man  than  his  self  that  he  was  in  the 
least  pazzyfied.  He  returned  to  his  own  chambres;  and 
John,  the  waiter,  went  off  for  more  grill  to  Dixes  Coffy- 
House.  ' 

"This  is  a  most  unlucky  axdent,  to  be  sure,  Charles," 
says  master  to  me,  after  a  few  minnits  paws,  during  which 
he  had  been  and  wrote  a  note,  put  it  into  an  anvelope,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  bigg  seal  of  arms.  "  But  stay — a  thought 
strikes  me — take  this  note  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  that  pye 
you  brought  yesterday;  and  hearkye,  you  scoundrel,  if  you 
say  where  you  got  it  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  skin !  " 

These  kind  of  prommises  were  among  the  few  which  I 
knew  him  to  keep;  and  as  I  loved  boath  my  skinn  and  my 
boans,  I  carried  the  noat,  and,  of  cors,  said  nothink.  Wait- 
ing in  Mr.  Dawkinses  chambus  for  a  few  minnits,  I  re- 
turned to  my  master  with  an  anser.  I  may  as  well  give 
both  of  these  documence,  of  which  I  happen  to  have  taken 
coppies. 

I. 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Deuceace  to  T.  S.  Dawkins,  Esq. 

"Temple,  Tuesday. 
"Mr.  Deuceace  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Daw- 
kins, and  begs  at  the  same  time  to  offer  his  most  sincere 
apologies  and  regrets  for  the  accident  which  has  just  taken 
place. 
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"May  Mr.  Deuceaee  be  allowed  to  take  a  neighbour's 
privilege,  and  to  remedy  the  evil  he  has  occasioned  to  the 
best  of  his  power?  If  Mr.  Dawkins  will  do  him  the  favour 
to  partake  of  the  contents  of  the  accompanying  case  (from 
Strasburg  direct,  and  the  gift  of  a  friend,  on  whose  taste 
as  a  gourmand  Mr.  Dawkins  may  rely),  perhaps  he  will 
find  that  it  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  the  plat  which  Mr. 
Deuceace's  awkwardness  destroyed. 

"  It  will,  also,  Mr.  Deuceaee  is  sure,  be  no  small  gratifi- 
cation to  the  original  donor  of  the  pate,  when  he  learns 
that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  celebrated  a  hon  vi- 
vant  as  Mr.  Dawkins. 

"T.  S.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  etc.  etc.  etc." 

II 

From  T.   S.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  to  the  Hon.  A.  P. 
Dbuoeace. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Dawkins  presents  his  grateful  com- 
pliments to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Deuceaee,  and  accepts  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  Mr.  Deuceace's  generous  proffer. 

"  It  would  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Mr.  Smith 
Dawkins's  life,  if  the  Hon.  Mr.  Deuceaee  would  extend  his 
generosity  still  further,  and  condescend  to  partake  of  the 
repast  which  his  munificent  politeness  has  furnished. 

"Temple,  Tuesday." 

Many  and  many  a  time,  I  say,  have  I  grind  over  these 
letters,  which  I  had  wrote  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Bruffy's 
copyin  dark.  Deuceace's  flam  about  Prince  Tallyram  was 
puffickly  successful.  I  saw  young  Dawkins  blush  with 
delite  as  he  red  the  note;  he  toar  up  for  or  five  sheets  be- 
fore he  composed  the  anser  to  it,  which  was  as  you  red 
abuff,  and  roat  in  a  hand  quite  trembling  with  pleasyer. 
If  you  could  but  have  seen  the  look  of  triumth  in  Deuce- 
aee' s  wicked  black  eyes,  when  he  read  the  noat !  I  never  see 
a  deamin  yet,  but  I  can  phansy  1,  a  holding  a  writhing  soal 
on  his  pitchfrock,  and  smilin  like  Deuceaee.  He  dressed 
himself  in  his  very  best  clothes,  and  in  he  went,  after  send- 
ing me  over  to  say  that  he  would  xeept  with  pleasyour  Mr. 
Dawkins's  invite. 

The  pie  was  cut  up,  and  a  most  frenly  conversation  be- 
gun betwixt  the  two  genlmin.     Deuceaee  was  quite  capti- 
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vating.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Dawkins  in  the  most  respeckful 
and  fla trill  manner, — agread  in  every  think  he  said, — prazed 
his  taste,  his  furniter,  his  coat,  his  classick  nolledge,  and 
his  playin  oh  the  floot;  you'd  have  thought,  to  hear  him, 
that  such  a  polygon  of  exlens  as  Dawkins  did  not  breath, 
— that  such  a  modest,  sinsear,  honrabble  genlmn  as  Deuce- 
ace  was  to  be  seen  no  where  xcept  in  Pump  Cort.  Poor 
Daw  was  complitly  taken  in.  My  master  said  he'd  intro- 
duce him  to  the  Duke  of  Doncaster,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  nobs  more,  till  Dawkins  was  quite  intawsicated 
with  pleasyour,  I  know  as  a  fac  (and  it  pretty  well  shows 
the  young  genlmn' s  carryter),  that  he  went  that  very  day 
and  ordered  2  new  coats,  on  porpos  to  be  introjuiced  to  the 
lords  in. 

But  the  best  joak  of  all  was  at  last.  Singin,  swagrin, 
and  swarink — up  stares  came  Mr.  Dick  Blewitt.  He  flung 
open  Mr.  Dawkins's  door,  shouting  out,  "Daw,  my  old 
buck,  how  are  you?  "  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  sees  Mr. 
Deuceace:  his  jor  dropt,  he  turned  chocky  white,  and 
then  burnin  red,  and  looked  as  if  a  stror  would  knock  him 
down.  "My  dear  Mr.  Blewitt,"  says  my  master,  smiliu, 
and  offring  his  hand,  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  Mr. 
Dawkins  and  I  were  just  talking  about  your  pony !  Pray 
sit  down." 

Blewitt  did;  and  now  was  the  question,  who  should  sit 
the  other  out;  but,  law  bless  you!  Mr.  Blewitt  was  no 
match  for  my  master;  all  the  time  he  was  fidgetty,  silent, 
and  sulky;  on  the  con  try,  master  was  charmin.  I  never 
herd  such  a  flow  of  conversatin,  or  so  many  wittacisms  as 
he  uttered.  At  last,  completely  beat,  Mr.  Blewitt  took  his 
leaf;  that  instant  master  followed  him;  and  passin  his  arm 
through  that  of  Mr.  Dick,  led  him  into  our  chambers,  and  be- 
gan talkin  to  him  in  the  most  affabl  and  affeckshnat  manner. 

But  Dick  was  too  angry  to  listen;  at  last,  when  master 
was  telling  him  some  long  stoary  about  the  Duke  of  Don- 
caster,  Blewitt  bust  out — 

"  A  plague  on  the  Duke  of  Doncaster !  Come,  come,  Mr. 
Deuceace,  don't  you  be  running  your  rigs  upon  me;  I  an't 
the  man  to  be  bamboozl'd  by  long-winded  stories  about 
dukes  and  duchesses.  You  think  I  don't  know  you;  every 
man  knows  you,  and  your  line  of  country.  Yes,  you're 
after  young  Dawkins  there,  and  think  to  pluck  him ;  but 

you  shan't, — no,  by you  shan't."     (The  reader  must 
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recklect  that  the  oaths  which  interspussed  Mr.  B.'s  con- 
vysation  I  have  lift  out.)  Well,  after  he'd  fired  a  woUey 
of  'em,  Mr  Deuceace  spoke  as  cool  and  slow  as  possbill. 

"  Heark  ye,  Blewitt.  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  most 
infernal  thieves  and  scoundrels  unhung.  If  you  attempt 
to  hector  with  me,  I  will  cane  you;  if  you  want  more,  I'll 
shoot  you;  if  you  meddle  between  me  and  Dawkins,  I  will 
■do  both.  I  know  your  whole  life,  you  miserable  swindler 
and  coward.  I  know  you  have  already  won  two  hundred 
pounds  of  this  lad,  and  want  all.  I  will  have  half,  or  you 
never  shall  have  a  penny."  It's  quite  true  that  master 
knew  things;  but  how  was  the  wonder. 

I  couldn't  see  Mr.  B.'s  face  during  this  dialogue,  bein 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door;  but  there  was  a  considdrab- 
ble  paws  after  thuse  complymints  had  passed  between  the 
two  genlmn, — one  walkin  quickly  up  and  down  the  room, 
— tother,  angry  and  stupid,  sittin  down,  and  stampin  with 
his  foot. 

"Now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Blewitt,"  continues  master  at 
last;  "if  you're  quiet,  you  shall  half  this  fellow's  money: 
but  venture  to  win  a  shilling  from  him  in  my  absence,  or 
without  my  consent,  and  you  do  it  at  your  peril." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Deuceace,"  cries  Dick,  "it's  very  hard, 
and,  I  must  say,  not  fair :  the  game  was  of  my  starting, 
and  you've  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  friend." 

"  Mr.  Blewitt,  you  are  a  fool !  You  professed  yesterday 
not  to  know  this  man,  and  I  was  obliged  to  find  him  out 
for  myself.  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  law  of  honour 
I  am  bound  to  give  him  up  to  you?  " 

It  was  charmin  to  hear  this  pair  of  raskles  talkin  about 
honour.  I  declare  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
warn  young  Dawkins  of  the  precious  way  in  which  these 
chaps  were  going  to  serve  him.  But  if  they  didn't  know 
what  honour  was,  /  did;  and  never,  never  did  I  tell  tails 
about  my  masters  when  in  their  sarvice — out,  in  cors,  the 
hobligation  is  no  longer  binding. 

Well,  the  nex  day  there  was  a  gran  dinner  at  our  cham- 
bers. White  soop,  turbit,  and  lobster  sos;  saddilof  Scoch 
muttn,  grous,  and  M'Arony;  wines,  shampang,  hock,  ma- 
deria,  a  bottle  of  poart,  and  ever  so  many  of  clarrit.  The 
compny  presint  was  three;  wiz. ,  the  Honrabble  A.  P.  Deuce- 
ace, E.  Blewitt,  and  Mr  Dawkins,  Exquires.  My  i,  how 
we  genlmn  in  the  kitchin  did  enjy  it!     Mr.  Blewittes  man 
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eat  so  much  grous  (when  it  was  brot  out  of  the  parlor),  that 
I  reely  thought  he  would  be  sik;  Mr.  Dawkiuses  genlmn 
(who  was  only  abowt  13  years  of  age)  grew  so  il  with 
M'Arony  and  plumb-puddn,  so  to  be  obleeged  to  take  sefral 
of  Mr.  D.  's  pils,  which  ^  kild  him.  But  this  is  all  promis- 
cuous :  I  an't  talkin  of  the  survants  now,  but  the  masters. 

Would  you  bleeve  it?  After  dinner  (and  praps  8  bottles 
of  wine  betwin  the  3)  the  genlmn  sat  down  to  ecarty,  It's 
a  game  where  only  2  plays,  and  where,  in  coarse,  when 
there's  ony  3,  one  looks  on. 

Fust,  they  playd  crown  pints,  and  a  pound  the.  bett.  At 
this  game  they  were  wonderful  equill;  and  about  supper- 
time  (when  grilled  am,  more  shampaug,  devld  biskits,  and 
other  things,  was  brot  in)  the  play  stood  thus :  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  had  won  2  pounds;  Mr.  Blewitt,  30  shillings;  the 
Honrabble  Mr.  Deuceace  having  lost  £3 :  10s,  After  the 
devvle  and  the  shampang  the  play  was  a  little  higher. 
Now  it  was  pound  pints,  and  five  pound  the  bet.  I  thought, 
to  be  sure,  after  hearing  the  complyments  between  Blewitt 
and  master  in  the  laorning,  that  now  pore  Dawkins's  time 
was  come. 

Not  so:  Dawkins  won  always,  Mr.  B.  betting  on  his 
play,  and  giving  him  the  very  best  of  advice.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening  (which  was  abowt  five  o'clock  the  nex  morning) 
they  stopt.     Master  was  counting  up  the  skore  on  a  card. 

"  Blewitt, "  says  he,  "  I'  ve  been  unlucky.  I  owe  you — let 
me  see — yes,  five-and-forty  pounds?  " 

"Five-and-forty,"  says  Blewitt,  "and  no  mistake!" 

"I  will  give  you  a  cheque,"  says  the  honrabble  genlmn. 

"Oh!  don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir!"  But  master  got 
a  grate  sheet  of  paper,  and  drew  him  a  cheek  on  Messeers. 
Pump,  Algit,  and  Co.,  his  bankers. 

"Now,"  says  master,  "I've  got  to  settle  with  you,  my 
dear  Mr.  Dawkins.  If  you  had  backd  your  luck,  I  should 
have  owed  you  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money.  Voyons : 
thirteen  points,  at  a  pound — it  is  easy  to  calculate;  "  and, 
drawin  out  his  puss,  he  clinked  over  the  table  13  goolden 
suverings,  which  shon  till  they  made  my  eyes  wink. 

So  did  pore  Dawkinses,  as  he  put  out  his  hand,  all  trem- 
bling, and  drew  them  in. 

"Let  me  say,"  added  master,  "let  me  say  (and  I've  had 
some  little  experience),  that  you  are  the  very  best  ecarte 
player  with  whom  I  ever  sat  down." 
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Dawkinses  eyes  glissened  as  lie  put  the  money  up,  and 
said,  "Law,  Deuceace,  you  flatter  me." 

Flatter  him!  I  should  think  he  did.  It  was  the  very 
thing  which  master  ment. 

"But mind  you,  Dawkins,"  continyoud he,  "I must  have 
my  revenge;  for  I'm  ruined — positively  ruined — by  your 
luck." 

"Well,  well,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Dawkins,  as 
pleased  as  if  he  had  gained  a  millium,  "  shall  it  be  to-mor- 
row?    Blewitt,  what  say  you!  " 

Mr.  Blewitt  agread,  in  course.  My  master,  after  a  little 
demurring,  consented  too.  "We'll  meet,"  says  he,  "at 
your  chambers.  But  mind,  my  dear  fello,  not  too  much 
wine:  I  can't  stand  it  at  any  time,  especially  when  I  have 
to  play  eoarte  with  you." 

Pore  Dawkins  left  our  rooms  as  happy  as  a  prins.    "  Here, 

Charles,"  says  he,  and  flung  me  a  sovring.     Pore  fellow! 

pore  fellow !     I  knew  what  was  a  comin ! 

***** 

But  the  best  of  it  was,  that  these  13  sovrings  which 
Dawkins  won,  master  had  borrowed  them  from  Mr.  Blewitt  ! 
I  brought  'em,  with  7  more,  from  that  young  geulmn's 
chambers  that  very  morning :  for,  since  his  interview  with 
master,  Blewitt  had  nothing  to  refuse  him. 
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Well,  shall  I  continue  the  tail?  If  Mr.  Dawkins  had 
been  the  least  bit  wiser,  it  would  have  taken  him  six 
months  befoar  he  lost  his  money;  as  it  was,  he  was  such  a 
confounded  ninny,  that  it  took  him  a  very  short  time  to 
part  with  it. 

ISTex  day  (it  was  Thursday,  and  master's  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dawkins  had  only  commenced  on  Tuesday),  Mr. 
Dawkins,  as  I  said,  gev  his  party, — dinner  at  7.  Mr. 
Blewitt  and  the  two  Mr.  D.'s  as  befoar.  Play  begins  at 
11.  This  time  I  knew  the  bisniss  was  pretty  serious,  for  we 
suvvants  was  packed  off  to  bed  at  2  o'clock.  On  Friday,  I 
went  to  chambers — no  master — he  kem  in  for  6  minutes  at 
about  12,  made  a  little  toilit,  ordered  more  devvles  and 
soda-water,  and  back  again  he  went  to  Mr.  Dawkins' s. 

They  had  dinner  there  at  7  again,  but  nobody  seamed  to 
eat,  for  all  the  vittles  came  out  to  us  genlmn  :  they  had  in 
more  wine  though,  and  must  have  drunk  at  least  two  dozen 
in  the  36  hours. 
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At  ten  o'clock,  however,  on  Friday  night,  back  my  mas- 
ter came  to  his  chambers.  I  saw  him  as  I  never  saw  him 
before,  namly,  reglar  drunk.  He  staggered  about  the 
room,  he  danced,  he  hickipd,  he  swoar,  he  flung  me  a  heap 
of  silver,  and,  finely,  he  sunk  down  exosted  on  his  bed;  I 
puUin  off  his  boots  and  close,  and  making  him  comfrabble. 

When  I  had  removed  his  garmiuts,  I  did  what  it's  the 
duty  of  every  servant  to  do — I  em  tied  his  pockits,  and 
looked  at  his  pockit-book  and  all  his  letters :  a  number  of 
axdents  have  been  prevented  that  way. 

I  found  there,  among  a  heap  of  things,  the  following 
pretty  dockyment: 


I.  0.  U. 

£4700 

Thomas  Smith  Dawkins. 

Friday, 
l^th  January. 

There  was  another  bit  of  paper  of  the  same  kind — ■ 
"I.O.U.  four  hundred  pounds,  Richard  Blewitt:"  but 
this,  in  cors,  ment  nothink. 

^  t(F  T^^  ^  TV 

Nex  mornin,  at  nine,  master  was  up,  and  as  sober  as  a 
judg.  He  drest,  and  was  off  to  Mr.  Dawkins.  At  10,  he 
ordered  a  cab,  and  the  two  genlm  went  together. 

"  Where  shall  he  drive,  sir?  "  says  I. 

"  Oh,  tell  him  to  drive  to  the  Bank.  " 

Pore  Dawkins !  his  eyes  red  with  remors  and  sleepliss 
drunkenniss,  gave  a  shudder  and  a  sob,  as  he  sunk  back  in 
the  wehicle;  and  they  drove  on. 

That  day  he  sold  out  every  hapny  he  was  worth,  xcept 
five  hundred  pounds. 

#  #  #  #  * 

Abowt  12  master  had  returned,  and  Mr.  Dick  Blewitt 
came  stridin  up  the  stairs  with  a  solium  and  important  hair. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home?  "  says  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  I;  and  in  he  walks.  I,  in  coars,  with 
my  ear  to  the  keyhole,  listening  with  all  my  mite. 
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"  Well,"  says  Blewitt,  "  we  maid  a  pretty  good  night  of 
it,  Mr.  Deuceace.     You've  settled,  I  see,  with  Dawkius." 

"Settled!"  says  master.  "Oh  yes — yes — I've  settled 
with  him." 

"  Four  thousand  seven  hundred,  I  think?  " 

"About  that — yes." 

"  That  makes  my  share — let  me  see — two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty;  which  I'll  thank  you  to  fork  out." 

"Upon  my  word — why — Mr.  Blewitt,"  says  my  master, 
"I  don't  really  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  mean!"  says  Blewitt,  in  an 
axent  such  as  I  never  before  heard.  "You  don't  know 
what  I  mean !  Did  you  not  promise  me  that  we  were  to  go 
shares?  Didn't  I  lend  you  twenty  sovereigns  the  other 
night  to  pay  our  losings  to  Dawkius?  Didn't  you  swear, 
on  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  give  me  half  of  all  that 
might  be  won  in  this  affair?  " 

"Agreed,  sir,"  says  Deuceace;  "agreed." 

"Well,  sir,  and  now  what  have  you  to  say?  " 

"Why,  that  I  don't  intend  to  keep  my  promise  !  You  in- 
fernal fool  and  ninny !  do  you  suppose  I  was  labouring  for 
you  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  was  going  to  the  expense  of  giving 
a  dinner  to  that  jackass  yonder,  that  you  should  profit  by 
it?  Get  away,  sir !  Leave  the  room,  sir !  Or,  stop — here 
— I  will  give  you  four  hundred  pounds — your  own  note  of 
hand,  sir,  for  that  sum,  if  you  will  consent  to  forget  all 
that  has  passed  between  us,  and  that  you  have  never  known 
Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace." 

I've  scan  pipple  angery  before  now,  but  never  any  like 
Blewitt.  He  stormed,  groaned,  helloed,  swoar!  At  last, 
he  fairly  began  blubbring;  now  cussing  and  nashiug  his 
teeth,  now  praying  dear  Mr   Deuceace  to  grant  him  mercy. 

At  last,  master  flung  open  the  door  (Heavn  bless  us !  it's 
well  I  didn't  tumble  hed  over  eels,  into  the  room!)  and 
said,  "  Charles,  show  the  gentleman  down  stairs !  "  My 
master  looked  at  him  quite  steddy.  Blewitt  slunk  down, 
as  misrabble  as  any  man  I  ever  see.  As  for  Dawkins, 
Heaven  knows  where  he  was ! 

***** 

"Charles,"  says  my  master  to  me,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, "I  am  going  to  Paris;  you  may  come,  too,  if  you 
please." 
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FORING  PARTS. 

It  was  a  singlar  proof  of  my  master's  modesty,  that 
thougli  he  had  won  this  andsome  sum  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  and 
was  inclined  to  be  as  extravygant  and  osntatious  as  any 
man  I  ever  seed,  yet,  wen  he  determined  on  going  to 
Paris,  he  didn't  let  a  single  frend  know  of  all  them  win- 
nings of  his,  didn't  acquaint  my  Lord  Crabs,  his  father, 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  his  natifE  shoars^ — neigh,  didn't 
even  so  much  as  call  together  his  tradesmin,  and  pay  off 
their  little  bills  befor  his  departure. 

On  the  eontry,"Chawles,"  said  he  to  me,  "stick  a  piece 
of  paper  on  my  door,"  which  is  the  way  that  lawyers  do, 
"  and  write  '  Back  at  seven '  upon  it. "  Back  at  seven  I 
wrote,  and  stuck  it  on  our  outer  oak.  And  so  mistearus 
was  Deuceace  about  his  continental  tour  (to  all  excep  me), 
that  when  the  landriss  brought  him  her  acount  for  the  last 
month  (amountain,  at  the  very  least,  to  £2 :10s.),  master 
told  her  to  leave  it  till  Monday  mornin,  when  it  should  be 
proply  settled.  It's  extrodny  how  ickonomical  a  man  be 
comes,  when  he's  got  five  thousand  lbs.  in  his  pockit. 

Back  at  7  indeed !  At  7  we  were  a  roalin  on  the  Dover 
Road,  in  the  Eeglator  Coach — master  inside,  me  out.  A 
strange  company  of  people  there  was,  too,  in  that  wehicle, 
— 3  sailors;  an  Italyin  with  his  music-box  and  munky;  a 
missionary,  going  to  convert  the  hethens  in  France;  2  op- 
pra  girls  (they  call  'em  figure-aunts),  and  the  figure-aunts' 
mothers  inside;  4  Frenchmin,  with  gingybred  caps,  and 
mustashes,  singin,  chatterin,  and  jesticklating  in  the  most 
vonderful  vay.  Such  compliments  as  passed  between  them 
and  the  figure-aunts !  such  a  munchin  of  biskits  and  sippin 
of  brandy !  such  0  mong  Jews,  and  0  sacrrres,  and  kill  fay 
frwaws  I  1  didn't  understand  their  languidge  at  that  time, 
so  of  course  can't  igsplain  much  of  their  conwersation;  but 
it  pleased  me,  nevertheless,  for  now  I  felt  that  I  was  reely 
going  into  foring  parts,  which,  ever  sins  I  had  had  any  edi- 
cation  at  all,  was  always  my  fondest  wish.  Heaven  bless 
us !  thought  I,  if  these  are  specimeens  of  all  Frenchmen, 
what  a  set  they  must  be.     The  pore  Italyin' s  monky,  sittin 
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mopin  and  meluncoUy  on  his  box,  was  not  half  so  ugly, 
and  seamed  quite  as  reasonabble. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  Dover— Ship  Hotel — weal  cutlets 
half  a  ginny,  glas  of  ale  a  shilling,  glas  of  neagush  half-a- 
crownd,  a  hap'ny-worth  of  waxlites  four  shillings,  and  so 
on.  But  master  paid  without  grumling;  as  long  as  it  was 
for  himself,  he  never  minded  the  expens :  and  nex  day  we 
embarked  in  the  packit  for  Balong  sir  mare — which  means, 
in  French,  the  town  of  Balong  sityouated  on  the  sea.  I, 
who  had  heard  of  foring  wonders,  expected  this  to  be  the 
fust  and  greatest :  phansy,  then,  my  disapintment,  when 
we  got  there,  to  find  this  Balong,  not  sityouated  on  the  sea, 
but  on  the  shoar. 

But,  oh !  the  gettin  there  was  the  bisniss.  How  I  did 
wish  for  Pump  Court,agin,  as  we  were  tawsing  abowt  in 
the  Channel!  Gentle  reader,  av  you  ever  been  on  the 
otion? — "The  sea,  the  sea,  the  hopen  sea!"  as  Barry 
Cromwell  says.  As  soon  as  we  entered  our  little  wessel, 
and  I'd  looked  to  master's  luggitch  and  mine  (mine  was 
rapt  up  in  a  very  small  hankereher),  as  soon,  I  say,  as  we 
entered  our  little  wessel,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  waivs,  black 
and  frothy,  like  fresh-drawn  porter,  a  dashin  against  the 
ribbs  of  our  galliant  bark,  the  keal,  like  a  wedge,  splittin 
the  billoes  in  two,  the  sales  a  flaffin  in  the  hair,  the  stand- 
ard of  Hengland  floating  at  the  mask-head,  the  steward 
a  gettin  ready  the  basins  and  things,  the  capting  proudly 
tredding  the  deck  and  givin  orders  to  the  salers,  the  white 
rox  of  Albany  and  the  bathin-masheens  disappearing  in  the 
distans — then,  then  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  mite,  the 
madgisty  of  existence.  "  Yellowplush,  my  boy,"  said  I,  in 
a  dialog  with  myself,  "your  life  is  now  about  to  commens 
— your  carear,  as  a  man,  dates  from  your  entrans  on  board 
this  packit.  Be  wise,  be  manly,  be  cautious — forgit  the 
follies  of  your  youth.  You  are  no  longer  a  boy  now,  but  a 
FOOTMAN.  Throw  down  your  tops,  your  marbles,  your 
boyish  games— throw  off  your  childish  babbits  with  your 

inky  clerk's  jackit — throw  up  your " 

***** 

Here,  I  reeklect,  I  was  obleeged  to  stopp.  A  fealin,  in 
the  fust  place  singlar,  in  the  nex  place  painful,  and  at  last 
compleatly  overpowering,  had  come  upon  me  while  I  was 
making  the  abuff  speach,  and  I  now  found  myself  in  a  sit- 
youation  which  Dellixy  for  Bids  me  to  describe.     Suffis  to 
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say,  that  now  I  dixcovered  what  basins  was  made  for — that 
for  many,  many  hours,  I  lay  in  a  hagony  of  exostion,  dead 
to  all  intence  and  porpuses,  the  rain  pattering  in  my  face, 
the  salers  a  tramplink  over  my  body — the  panes  of  purger- 
tory  going  on  inside.  When  we'd  been  about  four  hours 
in  this  sityouation  (it  seam'd  to  me  four  ears),  the  steward 
comes  to  that  part  of  the  deck  where  we  servants  were  all 
huddled  up  together,  and  calls  out  "  Charles !  " 

"Well,"  says  I,  gurgling  out  a  faint  "yes,  what's  the 
matter?  " 

"•You're  wanted." 

"  Where?  " 

"Your  master's  wery  ill,"  says  he,  with  a  grin. 

"  Master  be  hanged !  "  says  I,  turning  round  more  mis- 
rable  than  ever.  I  woodn't  have  moved  that  day  for 
twenty  thousand  masters — no,  not  for  the  Empror  of  Rus- 
sia or  the  Pop  of  Eoom. 

Well,  to  cut  this  sad  subjick  short,  many  and  many  a 
voyitch  have  I  sins  had  upon  what  Shakespur  calls  "  the 
wasty  dip,"  but  never  such  a  retched  one  as  that  from  Do- 
ver to  Balong,  in  the  year  Anna  Domino  1818.  Steamers 
were  scarce  in  those  days;  and  our  journey  was  made  in  a 
smack.  At  last,  when  I  was  in  such  a  stage  of  despare 
and  exostion  as  reely  to  phansy  myself  at  Death's  doar,  we 
got  to  the  end  of  our  journy.  Late  in  the  evening  we  hailed 
the  Gaelic  shoars,  and  hankered  in  the  arbour  of  Balong 
sir  Mare. 

It  was  the  entrans  of  Parrowdice  to  me  and  master;  and 
as  we  entered  the  calm  water,  and  saw  the  comfrable  lights 
gleaming  in  the  houses,  and  felt  the  roal  of  the  vessel  de- 
greasing,  never  was  two  mortials  gladder,  I  warrant,  than 
we  were.  At  length  our  capting  drew  up  at  the  key,  and 
our  journey  was  down.  But  such  a  bustle  and  clatter,  such 
jabbering,  such  shrieking  and  swaring,  such  woUies  of  oafs 
and  axicrations  as  saluted  us  on  landing,  I  never  knew! 
We  were  boarded,  in  the  fust  place,  by  customhouse  offi- 
cers in  cock-hats,  who  seased  our  luggitch,  and  called  for 
our  passpots :  then  a  crowd  of  inn- waiters  came,  tumbling 
and  screaming,  on  deck — "Dis  w-ay,  sare,"  cries  one;  "Ho- 
tel Meurice,"  says  another;  "Hotel  de  Bang,"  screeches 
another  chap — the  tower  of  Bayble  was  nothink  to  it.  The 
fust  thing  that  struck  me  on  landing  was  a  big  fellow  with 
ear-rings,  who  very  nigh  knock  me  down,  in  wrenching 
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master's  carpet-bag  out  of  my  hand,  as  I  was  carrying  it  to 
tlie  hotell.  But  we  got  to  it  safe  at  last;  and,  for  the  fust 
time  in  my  life,  I  slep  in  a  foring  country. 

I  shan't  describe  this  town  of  Balong,  which,  as  it  has 
been  visited  by  not  less  (on  an  avaridge)  than  two  milliuns 
of  English  since  I  fust  saw  it  twenty  years  ago,  is  tolrab- 
bly  well  known  already.  It's  a  dingy,  melumcolly  place, 
to  my  mind :  the  only  thing  moving  in  the  streets  is  the 
gutter  which  runs  down  'em.  As  for  wooden  shoes,  I  saw 
few  of  'em;  and  for  frogs,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  see  a 
single  Frenchman  swallow  one,  which  I  had  been  led  tq  be- 
leave  was  their  reglar,  though  beastly,  custom.  One  thing 
which  amazed  me  was  the  siuglar  name  which  they  give  to 
this  town  of  Balong.  It's  divided,  as  every  boddy  knows, 
into  an  upper  town  (sityouate  on  a  raouuting,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  or  buUyvar),  and  a  lower  town,  which 
is  on  the  level  of  the  sea.  Well,  will  it  be  believed  that 
they  call  the  upper  town  the  Hot  Veal  and  the  other  the 
Base  Veal,  which  is,  on  the  contry,  genrally  good  in  France, 
though  the  beaf,  it  must  be  contest,  is  exscrabble. 

It  was  in  the  Base  Veal  that  Deuceaee  took  his  lodgian, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bang,  in  a  very  crooked  street  called  the 
Hue  del  Ascew;  and  if  he'd  been  the  Archbishop  of  Devon- 
shire, or  the  Duke  of  Canterbury,  lie  could  not  have  given 
himself  greater  hairs,  I  can  tell  you.  Nothink  was  too  tine 
for  us  now;  we  had  a  sweet  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
which  belonged  to  the  prime  minister  of  France  (at  least, 
the  landlord  said  they  were  the,  pveiiii<'r's)\  and  the  Hon. 
Algernon  Percy  Deuceaee,  who  had  not  paid  his  landriss, 
and  came  to  Dover  in  a  coaoh,  seamed  now  to  think  that 
goold  was  too  vulgar  for  him,  and  a  carridge  and  six  would 
break  down  with  a  man  of  his  weight.  Sliampang  flew 
about  like  ginger-pop,  besides  bordo,  clavit,  burgundy,  bur- 
gong,  and  other  wines,  and  all  the  delixes  of  the  Balong 
kitchins.  We  stopped  a  fortnit  at  this  dull  place,  and  did 
nothing  from  morning  to  night,  excep  walk  on  the  beach, 
and  watch  the  ships  going  in  and  out  of  arber;  with  one  of 
them  long,  sliding  opra-glasses,  which  they  call,  I  don't 
know  why,  tallow-scoops.  Our  amusements  for  the  fort- 
nit we  stopt  here  were  boath  numerous  and  daliteful;  noth- 
ink,  in  fact,  could  be  more  •pickong,  as  they  say.  In  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  we  boath  walked  on  the  Peer-, 
master  in  a  blue  mareen  jackit,  and  me  in  a  slap-up  new 
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livry;  both  provided  with  long  sliding  opra-glasses,  called 
as  I  said  (I  don't  know  Y,  but  I  spose  it's  a  scientafick  term) 
tallow-scoops.  With  these  we  igsamined,  very  attentively, 
the  otion,  the  seaweed,  the  pebbils,  the  dead  cats,  the  fish- 
wimin,  and  the  waives  (like  little  children  playing  at  leap- 
frog), which  came  tumbling  over  1  and  other  on  to  the 
shoar.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  scrambling  to  get 
there,  as  well  they  might,  being  sick  of  the  sea,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  blessid,  peaceable  terry  firmy. 

After  brexfast,  down"  we  went  again  (that  is,  master  on 
his  beat  and  me  on  mine, — for  my  place  in  this  foring  town 
was  a  complete  shinycure),  and  putting  our  tally-scoops 
again  in  our  eyes,  we  egsamiued  a  little  more  the  otion,  peb- 
bils, dead  cats,  and  so  on;  and  this  lasted  till  dinner,  and 
dinner  lasted  till  bed-time,  and  bed-time  lasted  till  nex  day, 
when  came  brexfast,  and  dinner,  and  tally-scooping,  as  be- 
foar.  This  is  the  way  with  all  people  of  this  town,  of 
which,  as  I've  heard  say,  there  is  ten  thousand  happy  Eng- 
lish, who  lead  this  plesnt  life  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end. 

Besides  this,  there's  billiards  and  gambling  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, a  little  dancing  for  the  gals,  and  scandle  for  the 
dowygers.  In  none  of  these  amusements  did  we  partake. 
We  were  a  little  too  good  to  play  crown  pints  at  cards,  and 
never  get  paid  when  we  won;  or  to  go  dangling  after  the 
portionless  gals,  or  amuse  ourselves  with  slops  and  penny- 
wist  along  with  the  old  ladies.  No,  no;  my  master  was  a 
man  of  fortun  now,  and  behayved  himself  as  sich.  If  ever 
he  condysended  to  go  into  the  public  room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bang — the  French  (doubtliss  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves)  call  this  a  sallymanjy — he  swoar  more  and 
lowder  than  any  one  there;  he  abyoused  the  waiters,  the 
wittles,  the  wines.  With  his  glas  in  his  i,  he  staired  at 
everybody.  He  took  always  the  place  before  the  fire.  He 
talked  about  "Mycarridge,"  "My  currier,"  "My  servant;  " 
and  he  did  wright.  I've  always  found  through  life,  that 
if  you  wish  to  be  respected  by  English  people,  you  must  be 
insalent  to  them,  especially  if  you're  a  sprig  of  nobillaty. 
We  like  being  insulted  by  noablemen, — it  shows  they're 
familiar  with  us.  Law  bless  us !  I've  known  many  and 
many  a  genlmn  about  town  who'd  rather  be  kicked  by  a 
lord  than  not  be  noticed  by  him;  they've  even  had  an  aw 
of  me,  because  I  was  a  lord's  footman.     While  my  master 
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was  hectoring  in  the  parlor,  at  Balong,  pretious  airs  I 
gave  myself  in  the  kitchiug,  I  can  tell  you;  and  the  conse- 
quints  was,  that  we  were  better  served,  and  moar  liked, 
than  many  pipple  with  twice  our  merrit. 

Deuceace  had  some  particklar  plans,  no  doubt,  which  kep 
him  so  long  at  Balong ;  and  it  clearly  was  his  wish  to  act 
the  man  of  fortune  there  for  a  little  time  before  he  tried 
the  character  of  Paris.  He  purchased  a  carridge,  he  hired 
a  currier,  he  rigged  me  in  a  fine  new  livry'blazin  with  lace, 
and  he  past  through  the  Balong  bafik  a  thousand  pound  of 
the  money  he  had  won  from  Dawkins,  to  his  credit  at  a 
Paris  house;  showing  the  Balong  bankers  at  the  same  time, 
that  he'd  plenty  moar  in  his  potfolio.  This  was  killin  two 
birds  with  one  stone ;  the  bankers'  clarks  spread  the  nuse 
over  the  town,  and  in  a  day  after  master  had  paid  the 
money  every  old  dowyger  in  Balong  had  looked  out  the 
Crabs'  family  podigree  in  the  Peeridge,  and  was  quite  inti- 
mate with  the  Deuceace  name  and  estates.  If  Sattn  him- 
self were  a  Lord,  I  do  beleave  there's  many  vurtuous  Eng- 
lish mothers  would  be  glad  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Now,  though  my  master  had  thought  fitt  to  leave  town 
without  excommunicating  with  his  father  on  the  subject  of 
his  intended  continental  tripe,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  at 
Balong  he  roat  my  Lord  Crabbs  a  letter,  of  which  I  happen 
to  have  a  copy.     It  run  thus : — 

"Boulogne,  January  25. 

"My  dear  Father, — I  have  long,  in  the  course  of  my 
legal  studies,  found  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French,  in  which  language  all  the  early  history  of  our 
profession  is  written,  and  have  determined  to  take  a  little 
relaxation  from  chamber  reading,  which  has  seriously  in- 
jured my  health.  If  my  modest  finances  can  bear  a  two 
months'  journey,  and  a  residence  at  Paris,  I  propose  to  re- 
main there  that  period. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Lord  Bobtail,  our  ambassador?  My  name, 
and  your  old  friendship  with  him,  I  know  would  secure  me 
a  reception  at  his  house;  but  a  pressing  letter  from  your- 
self would  at  once  be  more  courteous,  and  more  effectual. 

"May  I  also  ask  you  for  my  last  quarter's  salary?  I 
am  not  an  expensive  man,  my  dear  father,  as  you  know ; 
but  we  are  no  chameleons,  and  fifty  pounds  (with  my  little 
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earnings  in  my  profession)  would  vastly  add  to  the  agri- 
mens  of  my  continental  excursion. 

" Present  my  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Ah! 
how  I  wish  the  hard  portion  of  a  younger  son  had  not  been 
mine,  and  that  I  could  live  without  the  dire  necessity  for 
labour,  happy  among  the  rural  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and 
in  the  society  of  my  dear  sisters  and  you !  Heaven  bless 
you,  dearest  father,  and  all  those  beloved  ones  now  dwell- 
ing under  the  dear  old  roof  at  Sizes. — Ever  your  affection- 
ate son,  ALGBKIirON. 

"The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  etc., 
"Sizes  Court,  Bucks." 

To  this  affeckshnat  letter  his  lordship  replied,  by  return 
of  poast,  as  folios : — 

"  My  deak  Algernon, — Your  letter  came  safe  to  hand, 
and  I  enclose  you  the  letter  Jor  Lord  Bobtail  as  you  desire. 
He  is  a  kind  man,  and  has  one  of  the  best  cooks  in 
Europe. 

"  We  were  all  charmed  with  your  warm  remembrances  of 
us,  not  having  seen  you  for  seven  years.  We  cannot  but 
be  pleased  at  the  family  affection  which,  in  spite  of  time 
and  absence,  still  clings  so  fondly  to  home.  It  is  a  sad, 
selfish  world,  and  very  few  who  have  entered  it  can  afford 
to  keep  those  fresh  feelings  which  you  have,  my  dear  son. 

"May  you  long  retain  them,  is  a  fond  father's  earnest 
prayer.  Be  sure,  dear  Algernon,  that  they  will  be  through 
life  your  greatest  comfort,  as  well  as  your  best  worldly 
ally;  consoling  you  in  misfortune,  cheering  you  in  depres- 
sion, aiding  and  inspiring  you  to  exertion  and  success. 

"  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  that  my  account  at  Coutts's  is 
so  low,  just  now,  as  to  render  a  payment  of  your  allowance 
for  the  present  impossible.  I  see  by  my  book  that  I  owe 
you  now  nine  quarters,  or  £450.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear 
boy,  that  they  shall  be  faithfully  paid  over  to  you  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  enclosed  some  extracts  from  the 
newspapers,  which  may  interest  you ;  and  have  received  a 
very  strange  letter  from  a  Mr.  Blewitt,  about  a  play  trans- 
action, which,  I  suppose,  is  the  case  alluded  to  in  these 
prints.  He  says  you  won  £4700  from  one  Dawkius; 
that  the  lad  paid  it ;  that  he,  Blewitt,  was  to  go  what  he 
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calls  '  snacks '  in  the  winning ;  but  that  you  refused  to 
share  the  booty.  How  can  you,  my  dear  boy,  quarrel  with 
these  vulgar  people,  or  lay  yourself  in  any  way  open  to 
their  attacks?  I  have  played  myself  a  good  deal,  and 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  accuse  me  of  a  doubtful  act. 
You  should  either  have  shot  this  Blewitt  or  paid  him. 
Now,  as  the  matter  stands,  it  is  too  late  to  do  the  former; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  Quixotic  to  perform  the  latter. 
My  dearest  boy !  recollect  through  life  that  you  never  can 
afford  to  be  dishonest  with  a  rogue.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  was  a  great  coup,  to  be  sure. 

"As  you  are  now  in  such  high  feather,  can  you,  dearest 
Algernon!  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds?  Upon  my  soul 
and  honour,  I  will  repay  you.  Your  brothers  and  sisters 
send  you  their  love.  I  need  not  add,  that  you  have  always 
the  blessings  of  your  affectionate  father, 

"Crabs. 

"  P.S. — ^Make  it  550,  and  I  will  give  you  my  note  of 
hand  for  a  thousand." 

^  ^  -ff  TT  TT 

I  neadn't  say,  that  this  did  not  quite  enter  into  Deuceace's 
eyedears.  Lend  his  father  600  pound,  indeed!  He'd  as 
soon  have  lent  him  a  box  on  the  year !  In  the  fust  place, 
he  hadn  seen  old  Crabs  for  seven  years,  as  that  nobleman 
remarked  in  his  epistol ;  in  the  secknd,  he  hated  him,  and 
they  hated  each  other ;  and  nex,  if  master  had  loved  his 
father  ever  so  much,  he  loved  somebody  else  better — his 
father's  son,  namely:  and,  sooner  than  deprive  that  exleut 
young  man  of  a  penny,  he'd  have  sean  all  the  fathers  in 
the  world  hangin  at  Newgat,  and  all  the  "  beloved  ones," 
as  he  called  his  sisters,  the  Lady  Deuceacisses,  so  many 
convix  at  Bottomy  Bay. 

The  newspaper  parrografs  showed  that,  however  secret 
we  wished  to  keep  the  play  transaction,  the  public  know 
it  now  full  well.  Blewitt,  as  I  found  after,  was  the  author 
of  the  libles  which  appeared,  right  and  left: 

"  Gambling  in  High  Life  :  The  Honourable  Mr.  De-c-ce 
again ! — This  celebrated  whist-player  has  turned  his  accom- 
plishments to  some  profit.  On  Friday,  the  16th  January, 
he  won  five  thousand  pounds  from  a  very  young  gentleman, 
Th-m-s  Sm-th  D-wk-ns,  Esq . ,  and  lost  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  to  E.  Bl-w-tt,  Esq.,  of  the  T-mple.  Mr.  D.  very 
honourably  paid  the  sum  lost  by  him  to  the  honourable 
whist-player,  but  we  have  not  heard  that,  hefore,  his  sudden 
trip  to  Paris,  Mr.  D-uc-ce  paid  his  losings  to  Mr.  Bl-w-tt." 

Kex  came  a  "  Notice  to  Corryspondents  "  : 

"  Fair  Play  asks  us,  if  we  know  of  the  gambling  doings 
of  the  notorious  Deuceace?  We  answer,  We  do  ;  and,  in 
our  very  next  Number,  propose  to  make  some  of  them 
public." 

***** 

They  didn't  appear,  however;  but,  on  the  contry,  the 
very  same  newspepper,  which  had  been  before  so  abusiff 
of  Deuceace,  was  now  loud  in  his  praise.     It  said : 

"  A  paragraph  was  inadvertently  admitted  into  our  paper 
of  last  week,  most  unjustly  assailing  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  of  high  birth  and  talents,  the  son  of  the  exem- 
plary E-rl  of  Cr-bs.  We  repel,  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, the  dastardly  falsehoods  of  the  malignant  slanderer 
who  vilified  Mr.  De-ce-ce,  and  beg  to  offer  that  gentlemen 
the  only  reparation  in  our  power  for  having  thus  tampered 
with  his  unsullied  name.  We  disbelieve  the  ruffian  and 
his  story,  and  most  sincerely  regret  that  such  a  tale,  or  such 
a  writer,  should  ever  have  been  brought  forward  to  the 
readers  of  this  paper." 

This  was  satisfactory,  and  no  mistake ;  and  much  pleased 
we  were  at  the  denial  of  this  conshentious  editor.  So 
much  pleased,  that  master  sent  him  a  ten-pound  noat,  and 
his  complymints.  He'd  sent  another  to  the  same  address, 
before  this  parrowgraff  was  printed;  why,  I  can't  think: 
for  I  woodnt  suppose  anything  musnary  in  a  littery  man. 

Well,  after  this  bisniss  was  concluded,  the  currier  hired, 
the  carridge  smartened  a  little,  and  me  set  up  in  my  new 
livries,  we  bade  ajew  to  Bulong  in  the  grandest  state  pos- 
bill.  What  a  figger  we  cut!  and,  my  i,  what  a  iigger  the 
postillion  cut!  A  cock- hat,  a  jacket  made  out  of  a  cow's 
skin  (it  was  in  cold  whether),  a  pig-tale  about  3  fit  in 
lenth,  and  a  pare  of  boots !  Oh,  sich  a  pare !  A  bishop 
might  almost  have  preached  out  of  one,  or  a  modrat-sized 
famly  slep  in  it.     Me  and  Mr.  Schwigschnaps,  the  currier. 
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sate  behind,  in  the  rumbill ;  master  aloan  in  the  inside,  as 
grand  as  a  Turk,  and  rapt  up  in  his  fine  fir-cloak.  Off  we 
sett,  bowing  gracefly  to  the  crowd;  the  harniss-bells  jin- 
glin,  the  great  wliite  hosses  snortin,  kickin,  and  squeelin, 
and  the  postillium  cracking  his  wip,  as  loud  as  if  he'd  been 
drivin  her  majesty  the  quean. 


Well,  I  shant  describe  our  voyitch.  We  passed  sefral 
sitties,  willitches,  and  metrappolishes ;  sleeping  the  fust 
night  at  Amiens,  witch,  as  every  boddy  knows,  is  famous 
ever  since  the  year  1802  for  what's  called  the  Pease  of 
Amiens.  We  had  some,  very  good,  done  with  sugar  and 
brown  sos,  in  the  Amiens  way.  But,  after  all  the  boasting 
about  them,  I  think  I  like  our  marrowphats  better. 

Speaking  of  wedgytables,  another  singler  axdent  hap- 
pened here  concarning  them.  Master,  who  was  brexfasting 
before  going  away,  told  me  to  go  and  get  him  his  fur  trav- 
ling-shoes,  I  went  and  toald  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  who 
stared,  grinned  (as  these  chaps  always  do),  said  "  Bong " 
(which  means,  very  well),  and  presently  came  back. 

I'm  blest,  if  he  didn't  bring  master  a  plate  of  cabbitch  ! 
Would  you  ioleave  it,  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  sentry, 
when  they  say  there's  schoolmasters  abroad,  these  stewpid 
French  jackasses  are  so  extonishingly  ignorant  as  to  call  a 
cabbidge  a  shoo  !  Never,  never  let  it  be  said,  after  this, 
that  these  benighted,  souperstitious,  misrabble  sa ridges,  are 
equill,  in  any  respex,  to  the  great  Brittish  people !  The 
moor  I  travvle,  the  moor  I  see  the  world,  and  other  na- 
tiums,  I  am  proud  of  my  own,  and  despise  and  deplore  the 
retchid  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  Yourup. 

*  #  *  #  # 

My  remark  on  Parris  you  shall  have  by  an  early  oppor- 
tunity. Me  and  Deuceace  played  some  curious  pranx  there, 
I  can  tell  you. 
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MR.   DEUCEACE    AT  PARIS. 

CHAPTEE   I. 
The  Two  Bundles  of  Hay. 

Leftenant-Gbneeal  Sie  Geoege  Geiffin,  K.C.B., 
was  about  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  left  this  life,  and 
the  East  Ingine  army,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguisht  orny- 
ment.  Sir  George's  fust  appearance  in  Injar  was  in  the 
character  of  a  cabbing-boy  to  a  vessel ;  from  which  he  rose 
to  be  clerk  to  the  owners  at  Calcutta,  from  which  he  became 
all  of  a  sudden  a  capting  in  the  Company's  service;  and  so 
rose  and  rose,  until  he  rose  to  be  a  leftenant-general,  when 
he  stopped  rising  all  together — hopping  the  twigg  of  this 
life,  as  drummers,  generals,  dustmen,  and  emprors,  must 
do. 

Sir  George  did  not  leave  any  mal  hair  to  perpatuate  the 
name  of  Griffin.  A  widow  of  about  twenty-seven,  and  a 
daughter  avaritehiug  twenty-three,  was  left  behind  to  de- 
ploar  his  loss,  and  share  his  proppaty.  On  old  Sir  George's 
deth,  his  interesting  widdo  and  orfan,  who  had  both  been 
with  him  in  Injer,  returned  home — tried  London  for  a  few 
months,  did  not  like  it,  and  resolved  on  a  trip  to  Paris, 
where  very  small  London  people  become  very  great  ones, 
if  they've  money,  as  these  Griffinses  had.  The  intelligent 
reader  kneed  not  be  told  that  Miss  Griffin  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Griffin ;  for  though  marritches  are  made 
tolrabbly  early  in  Injer,  people  are  not  quite  so  precoashoos 
as  all  that:  the  fact  is,  Lady  G.  was  Sir  George's  second 
wife.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  Miss  Matilda  Griffin  was 
the  offspring  of  his  fust  marritch. 

Miss  Leonora  Kicksey,  a  ansum,  lively  Islington  gal, 
taken  out  to  Calcutta,  and,  amongst  his  other  goods,  very 
comforably  disposed  of  by  her  uncle,  Capting  Kicksey,  was 
one-and-twenty  when  she  married  Sir  George  at  seventy- 
one;  and  the  13  Miss  Kickseys,  nine  of  whom  kep  a  school 
at  Islington  (the  other  4  being  married  variously  in  the  city), 
were  not  a  little  envius  of  my  lady's  luck,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  relatiunship  to  her.  One  of  'em.  Miss  Jemi- 
4 
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ma  Kicksey,  the  oldest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  ugly 
of  the  sett,  was  staying  with  her  ladyship,  and  gev  me  all 
the  partecklars.  Of  the  rest  of  the  famly,  being  of  a  lo 
sort,  I  in  course  no  nothink ;  my  acquaintance,  thank  my 
stars,  don't  lie  among  them,  or  the  likes  of  them. 

Well,  this  Miss  Jemima  lived  with  her  younger  and 
more  fortnat  sister,  in  the  qualaty  of  companion,  or  toddy. 
Poar  thing!  I'd  a  soon  be  a  gaily  slave,  as  lead  the  life 
she  did !  Every  body  in  the  house  despised  her ;  her  lady- 
ship insulted  her;  the  very  kitching  gals  scorned  and 
flouted  her.  She  roat  the  notes,  she  kep  the  bills,  she 
made  the  tea,  she  whipped  the  chocklate,  she  cleaned  the 
Canary  birds,  and  gave  out  the  linning  for  the  wash.  She 
was  my  lady's  walking  pocket,  or  ryttycule;  and  fetched 
and  carried  her  handkercher,  or  her  smell-bottle,  like  a. 
well-bred  spaniel.  All  night,  at  her  ladyship's  swarries, 
she  thumped  kidrills  (nobody  ever  thought  of  asking  her 
to  dance !) ;  when  Miss  Griffing  sung,  she  played  the  piano, 
and  was  scolded  because  the  singer  was  out  of  tune;  abom- 
manating  dogs,  she  never  drove  out  without  her  ladyship's 
puddle  in  her  lap;  and,  reglarly  unwell  in  a  carridge,  she 
never  got  any  thing  but  the  back  seat.  Poar  Jemima!  I 
can  see  her  now  in  my  lady's  secknd-best  old  clothes  (the 
ladies-maids  always  got  the  prime  leavings)  :  a  liloc  sattn 
gown,  crumpled,  blotched,  and  greasy;  a  pair  of  white 
sattn  shoes,  of  the  colour  of  Inger  rubber ;  a  faded  yellow 
velvet  hat,  with  a  wreath  of  hartifishl  flowers  run  to  sead, 
and  a  bird  of  Parrowdice  perched  on  the  top  of  it,  melum- 
coUy  and  moulting,  with  only  a  couple  of  feathers  left  in 
his  unfortunate  tail. 

Besides  this  ornyment  to  their  saloon.  Lady  and  Miss 
Griffin  kep  a  number  of  other  servants  in  the  kitching ;  2 
ladies-maids;  2  footmin,  six  feet  high  each,  crimson  coats, 
goold  knots,  and  white  cassymear  pantyloons;  a  coachmin 
to  match;  a  page;  and  a  Shassure,  a  kind  of  servant  only 
known  among  forriners,  and  who  looks  more  like  a  major- 
general  than  any  other  mortial,  wearing  a  cock-hat,  a  uni- 
corn covered  with  silver  lace,  mustashos,  eplets,  and  a 
sword  by  his  side.  All  these  to  wait  upon  two  ladies;  not 
counting  a  host  of  the  fair  six,  such  as  cooks,  scullion, 
housekeepers,  and  so  forth. 

My  Lady  Griffin's  lodging  was  at  forty  pound  a  week, 
in  a  grand  sweet  of  rooms  in  the  Plas  Vandome  at  Paris. 
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And,  having  thus  described  their  house,  and  their  servants' 
hall,  I  may  give  a  few  words  of  description  concerning  the 
ladies  themselves. 

In  the  fust  place,  and  in  coarse,  they  hated  each  other. 
My  lady  was  twenty-seven — a  widdo  of  two  years — fat,  fair, 
and  rosy.  A  slow,  quiet,  cold-looking  woman,  as  those 
fair-haired  gals  generally  are,  it  seemed  difficult  to  rouse 
her  either  into  likes  or  dislikes;  to  the  former,  at  least. 
She  never  loved  any  body  but  one,  and  that  was  herself. 
She  hated,  in  her  calm,  quiet  way,  almost  every  one  else 
who  came  near  her — every  one,  from  her  neighbour  the 
duke,  who  had  slighted  her  at  dinner,  down  to  John  the 
footman,  who  had  torn  a  hole  in  her  train.  I  think  this 
woman's  heart  was  like  one  of  them  lithograffic  stones,  you 
can't  rub  out  any  thing  when  once  it's  drawn  or  wrote  on  it; 
nor  could  you  out  of  her  ladyship's  stone — heart,  I  mean 
— in  the  shape  of  an  affront,  a  slight,  or  a  real  or  phansied 
injury.  She  boar  an  exlent,  irreprotchable  character, 
against  which  the  tongue  of  scandle  never  wagged.  She 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  wife  posbill — and  so  she  was; 
but  she  killed  her  old  husband  in  two  years,  as  dead  as 
ever  Mr.  Thurtell  killed  Mr.  William  Weare.  She  never 
got  into  a  passion,  not  she — she  never  said  a  rude  word ; 
but  she'd  a  genius — a  genius  which  many  women  have — of 
making  a  hell  of  a  house,  and  tort'riug  the  poor  creatures 
of  her  family,  until  they  were  wellnigh  drove  mad. 

Miss  Matilda  Griffin  was  a  good  deal  uglier,  and  about 
as  amiable  as  her  mother-in-law.  She  was  crooked,  and 
squinted ;  my  lady,  to  do  her  justice,  was  straight,  and 
looked  the  same  way  with  her  i's.  She  was  dark,  and  my 
lady  was  fair — sentimental,  as  her  ladyship  was  cold.  My 
lady  was  never  in  a  passion — Miss  Matilda  always;  and 
awffle  were  the  scenes  which  used  to  pass  between  these  2 
women,  and  the  wickid,  wickid  quarls  which  took  place. 
Why  did  they  live  together?  There  was  the  mistry.  Not 
related,  and  hating  each  other  like  pison,  it  would  surely 
have  been  easier  to  remain  seprat,  and  so  have  detested  each 
other  at  a  distans. 

As  for  the  fortune  which  old  Sir  George  had  left,  that,  it 
was  clear,  was  very  considrabble — 300  thowsnd  lb.  at  the 
least,  as  I  have  heard  say.  But  nobody  knew  how  it  was 
disposed  of.  Some  said  that  her  ladyship  was  sole  mistriss 
of  it,  others  that  it  was  divided,  others  that  she  had  only  a 
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life  iukum,  and  that  the  money  was  all  to  go  (as  was  nat- 
ral)  to  Miss  Matilda.  These  are  subjix  which  are  not, 
praps,  very  interesting  to  the  British  public;  but  were 
mighty  important  to  my  master,  the  Honrabble  Algernon 
Percy  Deuceace,  esquire,  barrister-at-law,  etsettler,  etset- 
tler. 

For  I've  forgot  to  inform  you  that  my  master  was  very 
intimat  in  this  house ;  and  that  we  were  now  comfortably 
settled  at  the  Hotel  Mirabew  (pronounced  Marobo  in 
French),  in  the  Eew  delly  Pay,  at  Paris.  We  had  our  cab, 
and  two  riding  horses;  our  banker's  book,  and  a  thousand 
pound  for  a  balants  at  Lafitt's ;  our  club  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rew  Gramong ;  our  share  of  a  box  at  the  oppras ;  our 
apartments,  spacious  and  elygant;  our  swarries  at  court; 
our  dinners  at  his  exlency  Lord  Bobtail's  and  elsewhere. 
Thanks  to  poar  Dawkins's  five  thousand  pound,  we  were  as 
complete  gentlemen  as  any  in  Paris. 

Now  my  master,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  was,  seaing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  smart  sum  of  money,  and  in  a  country 
where  his  debts  could  not  bother  him,  determined  to  give 
up  for  the  presnt  every  think  like  gambling — at  least,  high 
play;  as  for  losing  or  winning  a  ralow  of  Napoleums  at 
whist  or  ecarty,  it  did  not  matter :  it  looks  like  money  to 
do  such  things,  and  gives  a  kind  of  respectabillaty.  "But 
as  for  play,  he  wouldn't — Oh  no !  not  for  worlds ! — do  such 
a  thing."  He  had  played,  like  other  young  men  of  fashn, 
and  won  and  lost  [old  fox!  he  didn't  say  he  hadjsa/rf]  ; 
but  he  had  given  up  the  amusement,  and  was  now  deter- 
mined, he  said,  to  live  on  his  inkum.  The  fact  is,  my 
master  was  doing  his  very  best  to  act  the  respectable  man : 
and  a  very  good  game  it  is,  too;  but  it  requires  a  precious 
great  roag  to  play  it. 

He  made  his  appearans  reglar  at  church — me  carrying  a 
handsome  large  black  marocky  Prayer-book  and  Bible,  with 
the  psalms  and  lessons  marked  out  with  red  ribbings;  and 
you'd  have  thought,  as  I  graivly  laid  the  volloms  down  be- 
fore him,  and  as  he  berried  his  head  in  his  nicely  brushed 
hat,  before  service  began,  that  such  a  pious,  proper,  morl, 
young  nobleman  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
peeridge.  It  was  a  comfort  to  look  at  him.  Efry  old 
tabby  and  dowyger  at  my  Lord  Bobtail's  turned  up  the 
wights  of  their  i's  when  they  spoke  of  him,  and  vowd  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  dear,  daliteful,  exlent  young  man. 
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What  a  good  son  he  must  be,  they  said;  and,  oh,  what  a 
good  son-in-law !  He  had  the  pick  of  all  the  English  gals 
at  Paris  before  we  had  been  there  3  months.  But,  unfort- 
natly,  most  of  them  were  poar ;  and  love  and  a  cottidg.e  was 
not  quite  in  master's  way  of  thinking. 

Well,  about  this  time  my  Lady  Griffin  and  Miss  G.  maid 
their  appearants  at  Parris,  and  master,  who  was  up  to 
snough,  very  soon  changed  his  noat.  He  sate  near  them 
at  chappie,  and  sung  hims  with  my  lady;  he  danced  with 
'em  at  the  embassy  balls;  he  road  with  them  in  the  Boy  de 
Balong  and  the  Shaudeleasies  (which  is  the  Trench  High 
Park) ;  he  roat  potry  in  Miss  Griffin's  halbim,  and  sang 
jewets  along  with  her  and  Lady  Griffin ;  he  brought  sweat- 
meats  for  the  puddle-dog ;  he  gave  money  to  the  footmin, 
kissis  and  gloves  to  the  sniggering  ladies-maids;  he  was 
sivvle  even  to  poar  Miss  Kicksey:  there  wasn't  a  single 
soal  at  the  Griffinses  that  didn't  adoar  this  good  young 
man. 

The  ladies,  if  they  hated  befoar,  you  may  be  sure  de- 
tested each  other  now  wuss  than  ever.  There  had  been 
always  a  jallowsy  between  them;  miss  jellows  of  her 
mother-in-law's  bewty;  madam  of  miss's  espree:  miss 
taunting  my  lady  about  the  school  at  Islington,  and  my 
lady  snearing  at  miss  for  her  squint  and  her  crookid  back. 
And  now  came  a  stronger  caws.  They  both  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Deuceaee — my  lady,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
she  could,  with  her  cold  selfish  temper.  She  liked  Deuce- 
ace,  who  amused  her  and  made  her  laff.  She  liked  his 
manners,  his  riding,  and  his  good  loox ;  and,  being  a  pervi- 
new  herself,  had  a  dubble  respect  for  real  aristocratick  flesh 
and  blood.  Miss's  love,  on  the  con  try,  was  all  flams  and 
fury.  She'd  always  been  at  this  work  from  the  time  she 
had  been  at  school,  where  she  very  nigh  run  away  with  a 
Frentch  master;  next  with  a  footman  (which  I  may  say,  in 
confidence,  is  by  no  means  unnatral  or  unusyouall,  as  I 
could  show  if  1  liked') ;  and  so  had  been  going  on  sins  fif- 
teen. She  reglarly  flung  herself  at  Deuceace's  head — such 
sighing,  crying,  and  ogling,  I  never  see.  Often  was  I 
ready  to  bust  out  laffin,  as  I  brought  master  skoars  of  rose- 
coloured  billydoos,  folded  up  like  cock-hats,  and  smellin 
like  barber's  shops,  which  this  very  tender  young  lady  used 
to  address  to  him.  Now,  though  master  was  a  seoundrill, 
and  no  mistake,  he  was  a  gentlemin,  and  a  man  of  good 
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breading;  and  miss  came  a  little  too  strong  (pardon  the  wul- 
garity  of  the  xpression)  with  her  hardor  and  attachmint,  for 
one  of  his  taste.  Besides,  she  had  a  crookid  spine,  and  a 
squint;  so  that  (supposing  their  fortuns  tolrabbly  equal) 
Deuceace  reely  preferred  the  mother-in-law. 

Now,  then,  it  was  his  bisniss  to  find  out  which  had  the 
most  money.  With  an  English  famly  this  would  have  been 
easy :  a  look  at  a  will  at  Doctor  Commons'es  would  settle 
the  matter  at  once.  But  this  India  naybob's  will  was  at 
■Calcutty,  or  some  outlandish  place;  and  there  was  no  get- 
ting sight  of  a  coppy  of  it.  I  will  dp  Mr.  Algernon  Deuce- 
ace the  justass  to  say,  that  he  was  so  little  musnary  in 
his  love  for  Lady  Griffin,  that  he  would  have  married  her 
gladly,  even  if  she  had  ten  thousand  pound  less  than  Miss 
Matilda.  In  the  mean  time,  his  plan  was  to  keep  'em  both 
in  play,  until  he  could  strike  the  best  fish  of  the  two — not 
a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  of  his  genus;  besides,  Miss 
was  hooked  for  certain. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

"HoNOUB  Thy  Father." 

I  SAID  that  my  master  was  adoared  by  every  person  in 
my  Lady  Griffin's  establishmint.  I  should  have  said  by 
every  person  excep  one, — a  young  French  gnlmn,  that  is, 
who,  before  our  appearants,  had  been  mighty  particklar 
with  my  lady,  ockupying  by  her  side  exackly  the  same 
pasition  which  the  Honrabble  Mr.  Deuceace  now  held.  It 
was  bewtiffle  and  headifying  to  see  how  coolly  that  young 
nobleman  kicked  the  poar  Shevalliay  de  L'Orge  out  of  his 
shoes,  and  how  gracefully  he  himself  stept  into  'em.  Mun- 
seer  de  L'Orge  was  a  smart  young  French  jentleman,  of 
about  my  master's  age  and  good  looks,  but  not  possest  of  \ 
my  master's  impidince.  Not  that  that  quallaty  is  uncom- 
mon in  France;  but  few,  very  few,  had  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  my  exlent  employer,  Mr.  Deuceace.  Besides  De  L'Orge 
was  reglarly  and  reely  in  love  with  Lady  Griffin,  and  mas- 
ter only  pretending :  he  had,  of  coars,  an  advantitch,  which 
the  poar  Frentchman  never  could  git.  He  was.  all  smiles 
and  gaty,  while  Delorge  was  ockward  and  melumcolly.  My 
master  had  said  twenty  pretty  things  to  Lady  Griffin,  befor 
the  shevalier  had  finished  smoothing  his  hat,  staring  at 
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her,  and  sighing  fit  to  bust  his  weskit.  0  luv,  luv !  This 
isn't  the  way  to  win  a  woman,  or  my  name's  not  Fitzroy 
Yellowplush !  Myself,  when  I  begun  my  carear  among  the 
lair  six,  I  was  always  sighing  and  moping,  like  this  poar 
Frenchman.  What  was  the  consquints?  The  foar  fust 
women  I  adoared  lafft  at  me,  and  left  me  for  somethink 
more  lively.  With  the  rest  Ihave  edopted  a  diffrent  game, 
and  with  tolrabble  suxess,  I  can  tell  you.  But  this  is  eg- 
gatism,  which  I  aboar. 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  Munseer  Fer- 
dinand Hyppolite  Xavier  Stanislas,  Shevalier  de  L'Orge, 
was  reglar  cut  out  by  Munseer  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace, 
Exquire.  Poar  Ferdinand  did  not  lerfve  the  house — ^he 
hadn't  the  heart  to  do  that — nor  had  my  lady  the  desire  to 
dismiss  him.  He  was  usefle  in  a  thousand  diffrent  ways, 
gitting  oppra  boxes,  and  invitations  to  Frentch  swarries, 
bying  gloves  and  O  de  Colong,  writing  French  noats,  and 
such  like.  Always  let  me  recommend  an  English  famly, 
going  to  Paris,  to  have  at  least  one  young  man  of  the  sort 
about  them,  Never  mind  how  old  your  ladyship  is,  he 
-will  make  love  to  you;  never  mind  what  errints  you  send 
him  upon,  he'll  trot  off  and  do  them.  Besides,  he's  always 
quite  and  well-dresst,  and  never  drinx  moar  than  a  pint  of 
wine  at  dinner,  which  (as  I  say)  is  a  pint  to  consider. 
Such  a  conveniants  of  a  raan  was  Munseer  de  L'Orge— the 
greatest  use  and  comfort  to  my  lady  posbill;  if  it  was  but 
to  laff  at  his  bad  pronunciatium  of  English,  it  was  some- 
think amusink :  the  fun  was  to  pit  him  against  poar  Miss 
Kicksey,  she  speakin  French,  and  he  our  naytif  British 
tong. 

My  master,  to  do  him  justace,  was  perfickly  sivvle  to 
this  poar  young  Frenchman;  and,  having  kicked  him  out 
■of  the  place  which  he  occupied,  sertingly  treated  his  fallen 
anymy  with  every  respect  and  consideration.  Poar  modist 
down-hearted  little  Ferdinand  adoared  my  lady  as  a  god- 
dice;  and  so  he  was  very  polite,  likewise,  to  my  master — 
never  venturing  once  to  be  jellows  of  him,  or  to  question 
my  Lady  Griffin's  right  to  change  her  lover,  if  she  choase 
to  do  so. 

Thus,  then,  matters  stood;  master  had  two  strinx  to  his 
bo,  and  might  take  either  the  widdo  or  the  orfn,  as  he  pre- 
ferred :  com  bong  Iwee  somhlay,  as  the  Frentch  say.  His 
only  pint  was  to  discover  how  the  money  was  disposed  off, 
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which  evidently  belonged  to  one  or  other,  or  boath.     At 

any  rate,  he  was  sure  of  one;  as  sure  as  any  mortial  man 

can  be  in  this  sublimary  spear,  where  nothink  is  suttn  ex- 

cep  unsertnty. 

#  #  *  *  # 

A  very  unixpected  insdint  here  took  place,  which  in  a 
good  deal  changed  my  master's  calkylations. 

One  night,  after  conducting  the  two  ladies  to  the  oppra, 
after  suppink  of  white  soop,  sammy-de-perdrow,  and  sham- 
pang  glassy  (which  means,  eyced),  at  their  house  in  the 
Plas  Vandom,  me  and  master  droav  hoam  in  the  cab,  as 
happy  as  possbill. 

"Chawls,  you  d d  scoundrel,"  says  he  to  me  (for  he 

was  in  an  exlent  humer),  "  when  I'm  marrid,  I'll  dubbil 
your  wagis." 

This  he  might  do,  to  be  sure,  without  injaring  himself, 
seeing  that  he  had  as  yet  never  paid  me  any.  But,  what 
then?  Law  bless  us !  things  would  be  at  a  pretty  pass  if 
we  suvvants  only  lived  on  our  wagis  ;  our  puckwisits  is  the 
thing,  and  no  mistake. 

I  ixprest  my  gratatude  as  best  I  could;  swoar  that  it 
wasnt  for  wagis  I  served  him — that  I  would  as  leaf  weight 
upon  him  for  nothink;  and  that  never,  never,  so  long  as  I 
livd,  would  I,  of  my  own  acord,  part  from  such  an  exlent 
master.  By  the  time  these  two  spitches  had  been  made — 
my  spitch  and  his — we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeu; 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  aint  very  distant  from  the  Plas 
Vandome.  Up  we  marched  to  our  a^Dartmince,  me  carrying 
the  light  and  the  cloax,  master  hummink  a  hair  out  of  the 
oppra,  as  merry  as  a  lark. 

I  opened  the  door  of  our  salong.  There  was  lights 
already  in  the  room;  an  empty  shampang  bottle  roaling  on 
the  floar,  another  on  the  table;  near  which  the  sofy  was 
drawn,  and  on  it  lay  a  stout  old  genlmn,  smoaking  seagars 
as  if  he'd  bean  in  an  inn  tap- room 

Deuceace  (who  abommanabes  seagars,  as  I've  already 
shown)  bust  into  a  furious  raige  against  the  genlmn,  whom 
he  could  hardly  see  for  the  smoak ;  and,  with  a  number  of 
oaves  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat,  asked  him  what  bisniss 
he'd  there. 

The  smoakin  chap  rose,  and,  laying  down  his  seagar,  be- 
gan a  ror  of  lafRn,  and  said,  "  What !  Algy,  my  boy !  don't 
you  know  me?  " 
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The  reader  may,  praps,  reoklect  a  very  affecting  letter 
which  was  published  in  the  last  chapter  of  these  memoars; 
in  which  the  writer  requested  a  loan  of  five  hundred  pound 
from  Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace,  and  which  boar  the  respected 
signatur  of  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  Mr.  Deuceace' s  own  father. 
It  was  that  distinguished  arastycrat  who  now  was  smokin 
and  laffin  in  our  room. 

My  Lord  Crabs  was,  as  I  preshumed,  about  60  years  old. 
A  stowt,  burly,  red-faced,  bald-headed  nobleman,  whose 
nose  seemed  blushing  at  what  his  mouth  was  continually 
swallowing;  whose  hand,  praps,  trembled  a  little;  and 
whose  thy  and  legg  was  not  quite  so  full  or  as  steddy  as 
they  had  been  in  former  days.  But  he  was  a  respecktabble, 
fine-looking  old  nobleman ;  and  though,  it  must  be  confest, 
i  drunk  when  we  fust  made  our  appearance  in  the  sa- 
long,  yet  by  no  means  moor  so  than  a  reel  noblemin  ought 
to  be. 

"  What,  Algy !  my  boy ! "  shouts  out  his  lordship,  ad- 
vancing and  seasing  master  by  the  hand,  "  doan't  you  know 
your  own  father?  " 

Master  seemed  anythink  but  overhappy.  "My  lord," 
says  he,  looking  very  pail,  and  speakin  rayther  slow,  "I 
didn't — I  confess — the  unexpected  pleasure — of  seeing  you 
in  Paris.  The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  he,  recovering  himself  a 
little;  "the  fact  is,  there  was  such  a  confounded  smoke  of 
tobacco  in  the  room,  that  I  really  could  not  see  who  the 
stranger  was  who  had  paid  me  such  an  unexpected  visit." 

"A  bad  habit,  Algernon;  a  bad  habit,"  said  my  lord, 
lighting  another  segar :  "a  disgusting  and  filthy  practice, 
which  you,  my  dear  child,  will  do  very  well  to  avoid.  It 
is  at  best,  dear  Algernon,  but  a  nasty  idle  pastime,  unfit- 
ting a  man  as  well  for  mental  exertion  as  for  respectable 
society ;  sacrificing,  at  once,  the  vigour  of  the  intellect  and 
the  graces  of  the  person.  By  the  by,  what  infernal  bad  to- 
bacco they  have,  too,  in  this  hotel.  Could  not  you  send 
your  servant  to  get  me  a  few  segars  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris? 
Give  him  a  five-franc  piece,  and  let  him  go  at  once,  that's 
a  good  fellow." 

Here  his  lordship  hiccupt,  and  drank  off  a  fresh  tumbler  of 
shampang.  Very  sulkily,  master  drew  out  the  coin,  and 
sent  me  on  the  errint. 

Knowing  the  Cafe  de  Paris  to  be  shut  at  that  hour,  I 
didn't  say  a  word,  but  quietly  establisht  myself  in  the  ante- 
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room;  where,  as  it  happend  by  a  singler  cointsdints,  I 
could  hear  every  word  of  the  conversation  between  this  ex- 
lent  pair  of  relatifs. 

"Help  yourself,  and  get  another  bottle,"  says  my  lord, 
after  a  solium  paws.  My  poar  master,  the  king  of  all 
other  compnies  in  which  he  moved,  seamed  here  but  to 
play  second  fiddill,  and  went  to  the  cubbard,  from  which 
his  father  had  already  igstracted  two  bottils  of  his  prime 
Sillary. 

He  put  it  down  before  his  father,  eoft,  spit,  opened  the 
windows,  stirred  the  fire,  yawned,  clapt  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  suttnly  seamed  as  uneezy  as  a  genlmn  could 
be.  But  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  old  one  would  not  budg. 
"Help  yourself,"  says  he  again,  "and  pass  me  the  bottil."^ 

"You  are  very  good,  father,"  says  master;  "but  really,, 
I  neither  drink  nor  smoke." 

"  Eight,  my  boy :  quite  right.  Talk  about  a  good  con- 
science in  this  life — a  good  stomack  is  every  think.  No  bad 
nights,  no  headachs — eh?  Quite  cool  and  collected  for 
your  law  studies  in  the  morning? — eh?  "  And  the  old  no- 
bleman here  grinned,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done 
creddit  to  Mr   Grimoldi. 

Master  sate  pale  and  wincing,  as  I've  seen  a  pore  soldier 
under  the  cat  He  didn't  anser  a  word.  His  exlent  pa 
went  on,  warming  as  he  continued  to  speak,  and  drinking 
a  fresh  glas  at  evry  full  stop. 

"How  you  must  improve,  with  such  talents  and  such 
principles!  Why,  Algernon,  all  London  talks  of  your  in- 
dustry and  perseverance!  You're  not  merely  a  philoso- 
pher, man;  hang  it !  you've  got  the  philosopher's  stone.  Fine 
rooms,  fine  horses,  champagne,  and  all  for  200  a  year ! " 

"I  presume,  sir,"  says  my  master,  "that  you  mean  the 
two  hundred  a  year  which  you  pay  me?  " 

"  The  very  sum,  my  boy;  the  very  sum !  "  cries  my  lord, 
laffin  as  if  he  would  die.  "Why,  that's  the  wonder!  I 
never  pay  the  two  hundred  a  year,  and  you  keep  all  this 
state  up  upon  nothing.  Give  me  your  secret,  O  you  young 
Trismegistus !  Tell  your  old  father  how  such  wonders  can 
be  worked,  and  I  will — yes,  then,  upon  my  word,  I  will — 
pay  you  your  two  hundred  a  year  I " 

"Enfin,  my  lord,"  says  Mr  Deuceace,  starting  up,  and 
losing  all  patience,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
what  this  visit  means?     You  leave  me  to  starve,  for  all  you 
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care;  and  you  grow  mighty  facetious  because  I  earn  my 
bread.     You  find  me  in  prosperity,  and " 

"Precisely,  my  boy;  precisely.  Keep  your  temper,  and 
pass  that  bottle.  I  find  you  in  prosperity;  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  your  genius  and  acquirements  asks  me  why  I 
seek  his  society?  Oh,  Algernon!  Algernon!  this  is  not 
worthy  of  such  a  profound  philosopher.  Why  do  I  seek 
you?  Why,  because  you  are  in  prosperity,  0  my  son !  else, 
why  the  devil  should  I  bother  myself  about  you?  Did  I, 
your  poor  mother,  or  your  family,  ever  get  from  you  a  sin- 
gle affectionate  feeling?  Did  we,  or  any  other  of  your 
friends  or  intimates,  ever  know  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  single 
honest  or  generous  action?  Did  we  ever  pretend  any  love 
for  you,  or  you  for  us?  Algernon  Deuceace,  you  don't 
want  a  father  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  swindler  and  a 
spendthrift !  I  have  paid  thousands  for  the  debts  of  your- 
self and  your  brothers;  and,  if  you  pay  nobody  else,  I  am 
determined  you  shall  repay  me.  You  would  not  do  it  by 
fair  means,  when  I  wrote  to  you  and  asked  yon  for  a  loan 
of  money.  I  knew  you  would  not.  Had  I  written  again 
to  warn  you  of  my  coming,  you  would  have  given  me  the 
slip ;  and  so  I  came,  uninvited,  to  force  you  to  repay  me.  ■ 
That's  why  I  am  here,  Mr.  Algernon ;  and  so,  help  your- 
self and  pass  the  bottle." 

After  this  speach,  the  old  genlmn  sunk  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  puffed  as  much  smoke  out  of  his  mouth  as  if  he'd 
been  the  chimley  of  a  steam-injian.  I  was  pleasd,  I  con- 
fess, with  the  sean,  and  liked  to  see  this  venrabble  and 
virtuous  old  man  a  nocking  his  son  about  the  hed;  ju.st  as 
Deuceace  had  done  with  Mr.  Eichard  Blewitt,  as  I've  be- 
fore shown.  Master's  face  was,  fust,  red-hot;  next, 
chawk- white;  and  then,  sky-blew.  He  looked,  for  all  the 
world,  like  Mr.  Tippy  Cooke  in  the  tragady  of  Frankin- 
stang.     At  last,  he  mannidged  to  speek. 

"My  lord,"  says  he,  "I  expected  when  I  saw  you  that 
some  such  scheme  was  on  foot.  Swindler  and  spendthrift 
as  I  am,  at  least  it  is  but  a  family  failing;  and  I  am  in- 
debted for  my  virtues  to  my  father's  precious  example. 
Your  lordship  has,  I  perceive,  added  drunkenness  to  the 
list  of  your  accomplishments;  and,  I  suppose,  under  the 
influence  of  that  gentlemanly  excitement,  has  come  to  make 
these  preposterous  propositions  to  me.  When  you  are  so- 
ber, you  will,  perhaps,  be  wise  enough  to  know,  that,  fool 
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as  I  may  be,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  me;  and 
that  if  I  have  got  money,  I  intend  to  keep  it — everj'  far- 
thing of  it,  though  you  were  to  be  ten  times  as  drunk,  and 
ten  times  as  threatening,  as  you  are  now." 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  Lord  Crabs,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  half-asleep  during  his  son's  oratium,  and  re- 
ceived all  his  snears  and  surcasms  with  the  most  complete 
good-humour;  "  well,  well,  if  you  will  resist — tant  pis  pour 
toy — I've  no  desire  to  ruin  you,  recollect,  and  am  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  angry;  but  I  must  and  will  have  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  You  had  better  give  me  the  money  at  once; 
it  will  cost  you  more  if  yoii  don't." 

"  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Deuceace,  "I  will  be  equally  candid.  I 
would  not  give  you  a  farthing  to  save  you  from " 

Here  I  thought  proper  to  open  the  doar,  and,  touching 
my  hat,  said,  "  I  have  been  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  my  lord, 
but  the  house  is  shut." 

"  Bon :  there's  a  good  lad;  you  may  keep  the  five  francs. 
And  now,  get  me  a  candle  and  show  me  down  stairs." 

But  my  master  seized  the  wax  taper.  "  Pardon  me,  my 
lord,"  says  he.  "  What!  a  servant  do  it,  when  your  son  is 
in  the  room?  Ah,  par  exemple,  my  dear  father,"  said  he, 
laughing,  "you  think  there  is  no  politeness  left  among  us." 
And  he  led  the  way  out. 

"Good  night,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Lord  Crabs. 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  says  he.  "Are  you  wrapped 
warm?     Mind  the  step!  " 

And  so  this  affeckshnate  pair  parted. 


CHAPTER   III 

MiNEWVEING. 

Master  rose  the  nex  morning  with  a  dismal  eountinants 
— he  seamed  to  think  that  his  pa's  visit  boded  him  no  good. 
I  heard  him  muttering  at  his  brexfast,  and  fumbling  among 
his  hundred  pound  notes;  once  he  had  laid  a  parsle  of  them 
aside  (I  knew  what  he  meant),  to  send  'em  to  his  father. 
"But  no,"  says  he  at  last,  clutching  them  all  up  together 
again,  and  throwing  them  into  his  escritaw :  "  what  harm 
can  he  do  me?  If  he  is  a  knave,  I  know  another  who's 
full  as  sharp.     Let's  see  if  we  cannot  beat  him  at  his  own 
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weapons."  With  that  Mr.  Deuceace  drest  himself  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  marched  off  to  the  Plas  Vandom,  to  pay 
his  cort  to  the  fair  widdo  and  the  intresting  orfn. 

It  was  abowt  ten  o'clock,  and  he  propoased  to  the  ladies, 
on  seeing  them,  a  number  of  planns  for  the  day's  rackrya- 
tion.  Riding  in  the  Body  Balong,  going  to  the  Twillaries 
to  see  King  Looy  Disweet  (who  was  then  the  raining  suf- 
ferin  of  the  French  crownd),  go  to  Chappie,  and,  finely,  a 
dinner  at  5  o'clock  at  the  Caffy  de  Parry ;  whents  they 
were  all  to  ajourn,  to  see  a  new  peace  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Pot  St.  Martin,  called  "  Susannar  and  the  Elders." 

The  gals  agread  to  every  think,  exsep  the  two  last  prepo- 
sitiums.  "  We  have  an  engagement,  my  dear  Mr.  Alger- 
non," said  my  lady.  "Look — a  very  kind  letter  from 
Lady  Bobtail."  And  she  hahded  over  a  pafewmd  noat 
from  that  exolted  lady.     It  ran  thus : — 

"Fbg.  St.  Honoke,  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  181T. 

"My  dear  Lady  GKiFrisr, — It  is  an  age  since  we  met. 
Harassing  public  duties  occupy  so  much  myself  and  Lord 
Bobtail,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to  see  our  private  friends; 
among  whom,  I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Griffin  will  allow  me 
to  rank  her.  Will  you  excuse  so  very  unceremonious  an 
invitation,  and  dine  with  us  at  the  Embassy  to-day?  We 
shall  be  ew  petite  comite,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing,  I  hope,  some  of  your  charming  daughter's  singing 
in  the  evening.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  addressed  a 
separate  note  to  dear  Miss  Griffin ;  but  I  hope  she  will  par- 
don a  poor  diplomate,  who  has  so  many  letters  to  write, 
you  know. 

"  Farewell  till  seven,  when  1  positively  must  see  you  both. 
Ever,  dearest  Lady  Griffin,  your  affectionate 

"Eliza  Bobtail." 

Such  a  letter  from  the  ambassdriss,  brot  by  the  ambas- 
dor's  Shassure,  and  sealed  with  his  seal  of  arms,  would 
affect  anybody  in  the  middling  ranx  of  life.  It  droav  Lady 
Griffin  mad  with  delight;  and,  long  before  my  master's 
arrivle,  she'd  sent  Mortimer  and  Fitzclarence,  her  two 
footmin,  along  with  a  polite  reply  in  the  affummatiff. 

Master  read  the  noat  with  no  such  fealinx  of  joy.  He 
felt  that  there  was  somethink  a  going  on  behind  the  scans, 
and,  though  he  could  not  tell  how,  was  sure  that  some  dan- 
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ger  was  near  him.  That  old  fox  of  a  father  of  his  had  be- 
gun his  M'Inations  pretty  early! 

Deuceace  handed  back  the  letter;  sneared,  and  poohd, 
and  hinted  that  such  an  invatatiou  was  an  insult  at  best 
(what  he  called  a  pees  ally) ;  and,  the  ladies  might  depend 
upon  it,  was  only  sent  because  Lady  Bobtail  wanted  to  fill 
up  two  spare  places  at  her  table.  But  Lady  Griffin  and 
miss  would  not  have  his  insinwations ;  they  knew  too  f u 
lords  ever  to  refuse  an  invitatium  from  any  one  of  them. 
Go  they  would;  and  poor  Deuceace  must  dine  alone. 
After  they  had  been  on  their  ride,  and  had  had  their  other 
amusemince,  master  came  back  with  them,  chatted,  and 
laft;  he  was  mighty  sarkastix  with  my  lady;  tender  and 
sentrymentle  with  miss ;  and  left  them  both  in  high  sper- 
rits  to  perform  their  twollet,  before  dinner. 

As  I  came  to  the  door  (for  I  was  as  famillyer  as  a  servnt 
of  the  house),  as  I  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  announts 
his  cab,  I  saw  master  very  quietly  taking  his  pocket-book 
(or  -pot-fool,  as  the  French  call  it)  and  thrusting  it  under 
one  of  the  cushinx  of  the  sofa.     What  game  is  this?  thinxl. 

Why,  this  was  the  game.  In  abowt  two  honrs,  when  he 
knew  the  ladies  were  gon,  he  pretends  to  be  vastly  anxious 
abowt  the  loss  of  his  potfolio;  and  back  he  goes  to  Lady 
Grifflnses,  to  seek  for  it  there. 

"Pray,"  says  he,  on  going  in,  "ask  Miss  Kicksey  if  I 
may  see  her  for  a  single  moment. "  And  down  comes  Miss 
Kicksey,  quite  smiling,  and  happy  to  see  him. 

"  Law,  Mr.  Deuceace !  "  says  she,  trying  to  blush  as  hard 
as  ever  she  could,  "you  quite  surprise  me!  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ought,  really,  being  alone,  to  admit  a  gentle- 
man." 

"Nay,  don't  say  so,  dear  Miss  Kicksey!  for,  do  you 
know,  I  came  here  for  a  double  purpose — to  ask  about  a 
pocket-book  which  I  have  lost,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  left 
here;  and  then,  to  ask  if  you  will  have  the  great  goodness 
to  pity  a  solitary  bachelor,  and  give  him  a  cup  of  your  nice 
tea?  " 

Nice  tea  ?  I  thot  I  should  have  split;  for,  I'm  blest  if 
master  had  eaten  a  morsle  of  dinner  I 

Never  mind:  down  to  tea  they  sate.  "Do  you  take 
cream  and  sugar,  dear  sir?  "  says  poar  Kicksey,  with  a 
voice  as  tender  as  a  tuttle-duff. 

"Both,  dearest  Miss  Kicksey!"   answers  master;    and 


Lord  Crabs  bestows  on  the  ladies  his  Par_tinB  benecUction.  ^^ 
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stowed  in  a  power  of  sashong  and  muffinx  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  washawoman. 

I  sha'n't  describe  the  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
twigst  master  and  this  young  lady.  The  reader,  praps, 
knows  y  Deuceace  took  the  trouble  to  talk  to  her  for  an 
hour,  and  to  swallow  all  her  tea.  He  wanted  to  find  out 
from  her  all  she  knew  about  the  famly  money  matters,  and 
settle  at  once  which  of  the  two  Griffinses  he  should  marry. 

The  poor  thing,  of  cors,  was  no  match  for  such  a  man  as 
my  master.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had,  if  I  may  use 
the  igspression,  "turned  her  inside  out."  He  knew  every 
thing  that  she  knew,  and  that,  poar  creature,  was  very  lit- 
tle. There  was  nine  thousand  a  year,  she  had  heard  say, 
in  money,  in  houses,  in  banks  in  Injar,  and  what  not. 
Boath  the  ladies  signed  papers  for  selling  or  buying,  and 
the  money  seemed  equilly  divided  betwigst  them. 

Nine  thousand  a  year  !  Deuceace  went  away,  his  eheex 
tingling,  his  art  beating.  He,  without  a  penny,  could  nex 
morning,  if  he  liked,  be  master  of  five  thousand  per  han- 
num! 

Yes.  But  how?.  Which  had  the  money,  the  mother  or 
the  daughter?  All  the  tea-drinking  had  not  taught  him 
this  piece  of  noUidge;  and  Deuceace  thought  it  a  pity  that 
he  could  not  marry  both. 


The  ladies  came  back  at  night,  mightaly  pleased  with 
their  reception  at  the  ambasdor's;  and,  stepping  out  of 
their  carridge,  bid  coachmin  drive  on  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  handed  them  out, — a  stout  old  gentleman,  who  shook 
hands  most  tenderly  at  parting,  and  promised  to  call  often 
upon  my  Lady  Griffin.  He  was  so  polite,  that  he  wanted 
to  mount  the  stairs  with  her  ladyship;  but  no,  she  would 
not  suffer  it.  "  Edward,"  says  she  to  coachmin,  quite  loud, 
and  pleased  that  all  the  people  in  the  hotel  should  hear 
her,  "you  will  take  the  carriage,  and  drive  his  lordship 
home."  Now,  can  you  guess  who  his  lordship  was?  The 
Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  to  be  sure;  the  very  old 
gnlmn  whom  I  had  seen  on  such  charming  terms  with  his 
son  the  day  before.  Master  knew  .this  the  nex  day,  and 
began  to  think  he  had  been  a  fool  to  deny  his  pa  the  thou- 
sand pound. 

Now,  though  the  suckrastansies  of  the  dinner  at  the  am- 
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basdor's  only  came  to  my  years  some  time  after,  I  may  as 
■well  relate  'em  here,  word  for  word,  as  they  was  told  me 
by  the  very  genlmn  who  waited  behind  Lord  Crabseses 
chair, 

There  was  only  a  "petty  comity  "  at  dinner,  as  Lady  Bob- 
tail said;  and  my  Lord  Crabs  was  placed  betwigst  the  two 
GriflBnses,  being  mighty  ellygant  and  palite  to  both.  "  Al- 
low me,"  says  he  to  Lady  G.  (between  the  soop  and  the 
fish),  "my  dear  madam,  to  thank  you— fervently  thank 
you,  for  your  goodness  to  my  poor  boy.  Your  ladyship  is 
too  young  to  experience,  but,  I  am  sure,  far  too  tender  not 
to  understand  the  gratitude  which  must  fill  a  fond  parent's 
heart  for  kindness  shown  to  his  child.  Believe  me,"  says 
my  lord,  looking  her  full  and  tenderly  in  the  face,  "  that 
the  favours  you  have  done  to  another  have  been  done 
equally  to  myself,  and  awaken  in  my  bosom  the  same  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  feelings  with  which  you  have  already 
inspired  my  son  Algernon." 

Lady  Grif&n  blusht,  and  droopt  her  head  till  her  ring- 
lets fell  into  her  fish-plate;  and  she  swallowed  Lord  Crabs's 
flumry  just  as  she  would  so  many  musharuins.  My  lord 
(whose  powers  of  slack-jaw  was  notoarious)  uex  addrast 
another  spitch  to  Miss  Griffin.  He  said  he'd  heard  how 
Deuceace  was  situated.  Miss  blusht — what  a  happy  dog 
he  was — Miss  blusht  crimson,  and  then  he  sighed  deeply, 
and  began  eating  his  turbat  and  lobster  sos.  Master  was 
a  good  uu  at  flumry,  but,  law  bless  you !  he  was  no  moar 
equill  to  the  old  man  than  a  molehill  is  to  a  mounting. 
Before  the  night  was  over,  he  had  made  as  much  progress 
as  another  man  would  in  a  ear.  One  almost  forgot  his  red 
nose,  and  his  big  stomick,  and  his  wicked  leering  i's,  in  his 
gentle  insiuiwating  woice,  his  fund  of  annygoats,  and, 
above  all,  the  bewtifie,  morl,  religious,  and  honrabble  toan 
of  his  genial  conversation.  Praps  you  will  say  that  these 
ladies  were,  for  such  rich  pipple,  mightily  esaly  captivated; 
but  recklect,  my  dear  sir,  that  they  were  fresh  from  Injar, 
— that  they'd  not  sean  many  lords, — that  they  adoard  the 
peeridge,  as  every  honest  woman  does  in  England  who  has 
proper  feelinx,  and  has  read  the  fashnabble  novvles, — and 
that  here  at  Paris  was  their  very  fust  step  into  fashnabble 
sosiaty. 

AVell,  after  dinner,  while  Miss  Matilda  was  singing  "  Die 
tantie,"  or  "Dip  your  chair,"  or  some  of  them  sellabrated 
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Italyin  hairs  (when  she  began  this  squall,  hang  me  if  she'd 
ever  stop),  my  lord  gets  hold  of  Lady  Griffin  again,  and 
gradgaly  begins  to  talk  to  her  in  a  very  diffrent  strane. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  for  us  all,"  says  he,  "that  Alger- 
non has  found  a  friend  so  respectable  as  your  ladyship. " 

"Indeed,  my  lord;  and  why?  I  suppose  I  am  not  the 
only  respectable  friend  that  Mr.  Deuceace  has?  " 

"No,  surely;  not  the  only  one  he  has  had;  his  birth, 
and,  permit  me  to  say,  his  relationship  to  myself,  have  pro- 
cured him  many.     But "  (here  my  lord  heaved  a  verj' 

affecting  and  large  sigh). 

"  But  what?  "  says  my  lady,  laffing  at  the  igspression  of 
his  dismal  face.  "  You  don't  mean  that  Mr.  Deuceace  has 
lost  them,  or  is  unworthy  of  them?  " 

"  I  trust  not,  my  dear  madam,  I  trust  not;  but  he  is 
wild,  thoughtless,  extravagant,  and  embarrassed;  and  you 
know  a  man  under  these  circumstances  is  not  very  particu- 
lar as  to  his  associates." 

"Embarrassed?  Good  heavens!  He  says  he  has  two 
thousand  a  year  left  him  by  a  godmother;  and  he  does  not 
seem  even  to  spend  his  income — a  very  handsome  indepen- 
dence, too,  for  a  bachelor." 

My  lord  nodded  his  head  sadly,  and  said, — "  Will  your 
ladyship  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  be  secret?  My 
son  has  but  a  thousand  a  year,  which  I  allow  him,  and  is 
heavily  in  debt.  He  has  played,  madam,  I  fear;  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  in  a  respectable 
domestic  circle,  where  he  may  learn,  in  the  presence  of  far 
greater  and  purer  attractions,  to  forget  the  dice-box,  and 
the  low  company  which  has  been  his  bane." 

My  Lady  Griffin  looked  very  grave  indeed.  Was  it  true? 
Was  Deuceace  sincere  in  his  professions  of  love,  or  was 
he  only  a  sharper  wooing  her  for  her  money?  Could  she 
doubt  her  informer?  his  own  father,  and,  what's  more,  a 
real  flesh  and  blood  pear  of  parlyment?  She  determined 
she  would  try  him.  Praps  she  did  not  know  she  had 
liked  Deuceace  so  much,  until  she  kem  to  feel  how  much 
she  should  hate  him,  if  she  fouird  he'd  been  playing  her 
false. 

The  evening  was  over,  and  back  they  came,  as  we've 
seen, — my  lord  driving  home  in  my  lady's  carridge,  her  lady- 
ship and  miss  walking  up  stairs  to  their  own  apartmince. 

Here,  for  a  wonder,  was  poar  Miss  Kicksy  quite  happy 
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aud  smiling,  and  evidently  full  of  a  secret, — something 
mighty  pleasant,  to  judge  from  her  loox.  She  did  not  long 
keep  it.  As  she  was  making  tea  for  the  ladies  (for  in  that 
house  they  took  a  cup  reglar  before  bed-time),  "  Well,  my 
lady,"  says  she,  "who  do  you  think  has  been  to  drink  tea 
with  me?  "  Poar  thing,  a  frendly  face  was  an  event  in  her 
life — a  tea-party  quite  a  hera! 

"Why,  perhaps,  Lenoir,  my  maid,"  says  my  lady,  look- 
ing grave.  "I  wish.  Miss  Kicksy,  you  would  not  demean 
yourself  by  mixing  with  my  domestics.  Recollect,  madam, 
that  you  are  sister  to  Lady  Griffin." 

"No,  my  lady,  it  was  not  Lenoir;  it  was  a  gentleman, 
and  a  handsome  gentleman,  too." 

"Oh,  it  was  Monsieur  de  I'Orge,  then,"  says  miss;  "he 
promised  to  bring  me  some  guitar-strings." 

"No,  nor  yet  M.  de  I'Orge.  He  came,  but  was  not  so 
polite  as  to  ask  for  me.  What  do  you  think  of  your  own 
beau,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace?  "  and,  so  say- 
ing, poar  Kicksey  clapped  her  hands  together,  and  looked 
as  joyfle  as  if  she'd  come  into  a  fortin. 

"Mr.  Deuceace  here;  and  why,  pray?"  says  my  lady, 
who  recklected  all  that  his  exlent  pa  had  been  saying  to  her. 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  left  his  pocket-book, 
and  in  the  second  he  wanted,  he  said,  a  dish  of  my  nice 
tea,  which  he  took,  and  stayed  with  me  an  hour,  or  moar." 

"And  pray,  Miss  Kicksey,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  quite 
contempshusly,  "  what  may  have  been  the  subject  of  your 
conversation  with  Mr.  Algernon?  Did  you  talk  politics, 
or  music,  or  fine  arts,  or  metaphysics?  "  Miss  M.  being 
what  was  called  a  blue  (as  most  hump-backed  women  in  so- 
siaty  are),  always  made  a  pint  to  speak  on  these  grand 
subjects. 

"  No,  indeed ;  he  talked  of  no  such  awful  matters.  If 
he  had,  you  know,  Matilda,  I  should  never  have  under- 
stood him.  First  we  talked  about  the  weather,  next  about 
muffins  and  crumpets.  Crumpets,  he  said,  he  liked  best; 
and  then  we  talked  "  (here  Miss  Kicksy 's  voice  fell)  "  about 
poor  dear  Sir  George  in  heaven !  what  a  good  husband  he 
was,  and " 

"  And  what  a  good  fortune  he  left, — eh.  Miss  Kicksy?  " 
says  my  lady,  with  a  hard,  snearing  voice,  and  a  diabollicle 
grin. 

"  Yes,  dear  Leonora,  he  spoke  so  respectfully  of  your 
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blessed  husband,  and  seemed  so  anxious  about  you  and  Ma- 
tilda, it  was  quite  charming  to  hear  him,  dear  man !  " 

"  And  pray.  Miss  Kicksy,  what  did  you  tell  him?  " 

"  Oh,  I  told  him  that  you  and  Leonora  had  nine  thou- 
sand a  year,  and " 

"  What  then?  " 

"  Why,  nothing;  that  is  all  I  know.  I  am  sure,  I  wish 
I  had  ninetj',"  says  poor  Kiclisy,  her  eyes  turning  to 
heaven. 

"  Ninety  fiddlesticks !  Did  not  Mr.  Deuceace  ask  how 
the  money  was  left,  and  to  which  of  us?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  tell  him." 

"I  knew  it!"  says  my  lady,  slapping  down  her  teacup, 
—"I  knew  it!" 

"  Well !  "  says  Miss  Matilda,  "  and  why  not.  Lady  Grif- 
fin? There  is  no  reason  you  should  break  your  teacup,  be- 
cause Algernon  asks  a  harmless  question.  He  is  not  mer- 
cenary; he  is  all  candour,  innocence,  generosity.  He  is 
himself  blessed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  world's 
goods  to  be  content;  and  often  and  often  has  he  told  me 
he  hoped  the  woman  of  his  choice  might  come  to  him  with- 
out a  penny,  that  he  might  show  the  purity  of  his  affection." 

"I've  no  doubt,"  says  my  lady.  "Perhaps  the  lady  of 
Ms  choice  is  Miss  Matilda  Griffin!"  and  she  flung  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door,  and  leaving  Miss  MatilcTa  to 
bust  into  tears,  as  was  her  reglar  custom,  and  pour  her 
loves  and  woas  into  the  buzzom  of  Miss  Kicksy. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"Hitting  the  Nalb  on  the  Hedd." 

The  nex  morning,  down  came  me  and  master  to  Lady 
Griffiuses, — I  amusing  myself  with  the  gals  in  the  anty- 
room,  he  paying  his  devours  to  the  ladies  in  the  salong. 
Miss  was  thrumming  on  her  gitter;  my  lady  was  before 
a  great  box  of  papers,  busy  with  accounts,  bankers'  books, 
lawyers'  letters,  and  what  not.  Law  bless  us !  it's  a  kind 
of  bisniss  I  should  like  well  enuff,  especially  when  my 
hannual  account  was  seven  or  eight  thousand  on  the  right 
side,  like  my  lady's.  My  lady  in  this  house  kep  all  these 
matters  to  herself.  Miss  was  a  vast  deal  too  sentrimentle 
to  mind  business. 
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Miss  Matilda's  eyes  sparkled  as  master  came  in;  she 
])inted  gracefully  to  a  place  on  the  sofy  beside  her,  which 
Deuceace  took.  My  lady  only  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
smiled  very  kindly,  and  down  went  her  head  among  the 
papers  agen,  as  busy  as  a  B. 

"  Lady  Griffin  has  had  letters  from  London,"  says  miss, 
"  from  nasty  lawyers  and  people.  Come  here  and  sit  by 
me,  you  naughty  man,  you !  " 

And  down  sat  master.  •  "  Willingly,"  says  he,  "  my  dear 
Miss  G-riffin;  why,  I  declare  it  is  quite  a  tete-a-tete." 

"Well,"  says  miss  (after  the  prillimnary  flumries,  in 
coarse),  "we  met  a  friend  of  yours  at  the  embassy,  Mr. 
Deuceace." 

"My  father,  doubtless;  he  is  a  great  friend  of  the  am- 
bassador, and  surprised  me  myself  by  a  visit  the  night  be- 
fore last." 

"What  a  dear,  delightful  old  man!  how  he  loves  you, 
Mr.  Deuceace! " 

"Oh,  amazingly!"  says  master,  throwing  his  i's  to 
heaven. 

"He  spoke  of  nothing  but  you,  and  such  praises  of 
you !  " 

Master  breathed  more  freely.  "He  is  very  good,  my 
dear  father;  but  blind,  as  all  fathers  are,  he  is  so  partial 
and.attached  to  me." 

"He  spoke  of  your  being  his  favourite  child,  and  re- 
gretted that  you  were  not  his  eldest  son.  '  I  can  but  leave 
him  the  small  portion  of  a  younger  brother,'  he  said;  '  but 
never  mind,  he  has  talents,  a  noble  name,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  his  own.'  " 

"  An  independence?  yes,  oh  yes !  I  am  quite  independent 
of  my  father." 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year  left  you  by  your  god- 
mother: the  very  same  you  told  us,  you  know." 

"Neither  more  nor  less,"  says  master,  bobbing  his  head; 
"a  sufficiency,  my  dear  Miss  Griffin, — to  a  man  of  my 
moderate  habits  an  ample  provision." 

"By  the  by,"  cries  out  Lady  Griffin,  interrupting  the 
conversation,  "you  who  are  talking  about  money  matters 
there,  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  aid  of  poor  me  !  Come, 
naughty  boy,  and  help  me  out  with  this  long,  long  sum." 

Didn't  he  go — that's  all!  My  i,  how  his  i's  shone,  as 
he  skipt  across  the  room,  and  seated  himself  by  my  lady! 
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"  Look !  "  said  she,  "  my  agents  write  me  over  that  they 
have  received  a  remittance  of  7200  rupees,  at  2s.  9d.  a 
rupee.  Do  tell  me  what  the  sum  is,  in  pounds  and  shil- 
lings; "  which  master  did  with  great  gravity. 

"Nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  Good;  I  dare  say 
you  are  right.  I'm  sure  I  can't  go  through  the  fatigue  to 
see.  And  now  comes  another  question.  Whose  money  is 
this,  mine  or  Matilda's?  You  see  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
sum  in  India.,  which  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  touch ; 
and,  according  to  the  terms  of  poor  Sir  George's  will,  I 
really  don't  know  how  to  dispose  of  the  money,  except  to 
spend  it.     Matilda,  what  shall  we  do  with  it?  " 

"La,  ma'am,  I  wish  you.  would  arrange  the  business 
yourself." 

"Well,  then,  Algernon,  you  tell  me;  "  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  and  looked  him  most  pathetickly  in  the  face. 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  don't  know  how  Sir  George  left  his 
money;  you  must  let  me  see  his  will,  first." 

"Oh,  willingly." 

Master's  chair  seemed  suddenly  to  have  got  springs  in 
the  cushns;  he  was  obliged  to  hold  himself  down. 

"  Look  here,  I  have  only  a  copy,  taken  by  my  hand  from 
Sir  George's  own  manuscript.  Soldiers,  you  know,  do  not 
employ  lawyers  much,  and  this  was  written  on  the  night 
before  going  into  action. "  And  she  read,  " '  I,  George 
Griffiuj'  etc.,  etc. — you  know  how  these  things  begin — 
'being  now  of  sane  mind' — um,  um,  um, — 'leave  to  my 
friends,  Thomas  Abraham  Hicks,  a  colonel  in  the  H.  E.  1. 
Company's  Service,  and  to  John  Monro  Mackirkincroft  (of 
the  house  of  Huffte,  Mackirkincroft,  and  Dobbs,  at  Cal- 
cutta), the  whole  of  my  property,  to  be  realised  as  speedily 
as  they  may  (consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  prop- 
erty), in  trust  for  my  wife,  Leonora  Emilia  Grif&n  (born 
L.  E.  Kicksey),  and  my  only  legitimate  child,  Matilda 
Gri£B.n.  The  interest  i;esulting  from  such  property  to  be 
paid  to  them,  share  and  share  alike;  the  principal  to  re- 
main untouched,  in  the  names  of  the  said  T.  A.  Hicks  and 
J.  M.  Mackirkincroftj  until  the  death  of  my  wife,  Leonora 
Emilia  GrifiBn,  when  it  shall  be  paid  to  my  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda Griffin,  her  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns.'  " 

"There,"  said  my  lady,  "we  won't  read  any  more;  all 
the  rest  is  stuff.  But  now  you  know  the  whole  business, 
tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money?  " 
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"Why,  the  money,  unquestionably,  should  be  divided 
between  you." 

"  Tant  mieux,  say  I,  I  really  thought  it  had  been  all 

Matilda's." 

*  #  *  #  * 

There  was  a  paws  for  a  minit  or  two  after  the  will  had 
been  read.  Master  left  the  desk  at  which  he  had  been 
seated  with  her  ladyship,  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for 
a  while,  and  then  came  round  to  the  place  where  Miss 
Matilda  was  seated.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice, 

"I  am  almost  sorry,  my  dear  Lady  Griffin,  that  you 
have  read  that  will  to  me ;  for  an  attachment  such  as  mine 
must  seem,  I  fear,  mercenary,  when  the  object  of  it  is  so 
greatly  favoured  by  worldly  fortune.  Miss  Griffin — Ma- 
tilda !  I  know  I  may  say  the  word ;  your  dear  eyes  grant 
me  the  permission.  T  need  not  tell  you  or  you,  dear  mother- 
in-law,  how  long,  how  fondly,  I  have  adored  you.  My 
tender,  my  beautiful  Matilda,  I  will  not  affect  to  say  I 
have  not  read  your  heart  ere  this,  and  that  I  have  not 
known  the  preference  with  which  you  have  honoured  me. 
Speak  it,  dear  girl!  from  your  own  sweet  lips,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  affectionate  parent,  utter  the  sentence  which  is 
to  seal  my  happiness  for  life.  Matilda,  dearest  Matilda! 
say,  oh  say,  that  you  love  me !  " 

Miss  M.  shivered,  turned  pail,  rowled  her  eyes  about, 
and  fell  on  master's  neck,  whispering  hoddibly,  "  1  do  !" 

My  lady  looked  at  the  pair  for  a  moment  with  her  teeth 
grinding,  her  i's  glaring,  her  busm  throbbing,  and  her  face 
chock  white,  for  all  the  world  like  Madam  Pasty,  in  the 
oppra  of  "Mydear"  (when  she's  goin  to  mudder  her  chil- 
dring,  you  reekleet),  and  out  she  flounced  from  the  room, 
without  a  word,  knocking  down  poar  me,  who  happened  to 
be  very  near  the  dor,  and  leaving  my  master  along  with  his 
crook-back  mistress. 

I've  repotted  the  speech  he  made  to  her  pretty  well. 
The  fact  is,  T  got  it  in  a  ruff  copy,  which,  if  any  boddy 
likes,  they  may  see  at  Mr.  Frazierses,  only  on  the  copy  it's 
wrote,  "Lady  Griffin,  Le.onora  /"  instead  of  "Miss  Griffin, 
Matilda,"  as  in  the  abuff,  and  so  on. 

Master  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this  time,  he 
thought;  but  his  adventors  an't  over  yet. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Gkiffin's  Claws. 

Well,  master  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this 
time :  thanx  to  luck — the  crooked  one,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
it  had  the  goold  nobb,  which  was  the  part  Deiiceace  most 
valued,  as  well  he  should ;  being  a  connyshure  as  to  the 
relletif  valyou  of  pretious  metals,  and  much  preferring  vir- 
ging  goold  like  this  to  poor  old  battered  iron  like  my  Lady 
Griffin. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  his  father  (at  which  old  noblemin 
Mr.  Deuceace  now  snapt  his  fingers),  in  spite  of  his  detts 
(which,  to  do  him  Justas,  had  never  stood  much  in  his 
way),  and  in  spite  of  his  povatty,  idleness,  extravagans, 
swindling,  and  debotcheries  of  all  kinds  (which  an't  gener- 
ally very  favorabble  to  a  young  man  who  has  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world) ;  in  spite  of  all,  there  he  was,  I  say,  at 
the  topp  of  the  trea,  the  fewcher  master  of  a  perfect  for- 
tun,  the  defianced  husband  of  a  fool  of  a  wife.  What  can 
mortial  man  want  more?  Vishnsof  ambishnnow  occupied 
his  soal.  Shooting  boxes,  oppra  boxes,  money  boxes  al- 
ways full ;  hunters  at  Melton ;  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mins,  Heaven  knows  what!  and  not  a  poar  footman,  who 
only  describes  what  he's  seen,  and  can't,  in  cors,  penny- 
trate  into  the  idears  and  the  busms  of  men. 

You  may  be  shore  that  the  three-cornered  noats  came 
pretty  thick  now  from  the  Griffinses.  Miss  was  always  a 
writing  them  befoar;  and  now,  nite,  noon,  and  mornink, 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  sopper,  in  they  came,  till  my  pan- 
try (for  master  never  read  'em,  and  I  carried  'em  out)  was 
puffickly  intolrabble  from  the  oder  of  musk,  ambygrease, 
bargymot,  and  other  sense  with  which  they  were  impreg- 
niated.  Here's  the  contense  of  three  on  'em,  which  I've 
kep  in  my  dex  these  twenty  years  as  skewriosities.  Faw! 
I  can  smel  'em  at  this  very  minit,  as  I  am  copying  them 
down. 

Billy  Doo.    No.  I. 

"Monday  nnorning,  2  o'clock. 
"  'Tis  the  witching  hour  of  night.     Luna  illumines  my 
chamber,  and  falls  upon  my  sleepless  pillow.     By  her  light 
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I  am  inditing  these  words  to  thee,  my  Algernon.  My 
brave  and  beautiful,  my  soul's  lord !  when  shall  the  time 
come  when  the  tedious  night  shall  not  separate  us,  nor  the 
blessed  day?  Twelve !  one !  two !  I  have  heard  the  bells 
chime,  and  the  quarters,  and  never  cease  to  think  of  my 
husband.  My  adored  Percy,  pardon  the  girlish  confession, 
^I  have  kissed  the  letter  at  this  place.  Will  thy  lips  press 
it  too,  and  remain  for  a  moment  on  the  spot  which  has 
been  equally  saluted  by  your  Matilda?  " 

This  was  the  fust  letter,  and  was  brot  to  our  house. by 
one  of  the  poar  footmin,  Fitzclarence,  at  sicks  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  thot  it  was  for  life  and  death,  and  woak  mas- 
ter at  that  extraornary  hour,  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  shall 
never  forgit  him,  when  he  red  it;  he  craniped  it  up,  and  he 
cust  and  swoar,  applying  to  the  lady  who  roat,  the  genlmn 
that  brought  it,  and  me  who  introjuiced  it  to  his  notice, 
such  a  collection  of  epitafs  as  I  seldum  hered,  excep  at 
Billinxgit.  The  fact  is  thiss,  for  a  fust  letter,  miss's  noat 
was  rather  too  strong  and  sentymentle.  But  that  was  her 
way;  she  was  always  reading  melancholy  stoary  books — 
"Thaduse  of  Wawsaw,"  the  "Sorrows  of  MacWhirter," 
and  such  like. 

After  about  6  of  them,  master  never  yoused  to  read 
them;  but  handid  them  over  to  me,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
think  in  them  which  must  be  answered,  in  order  to  kip  up 
appearuntses.     The  nex  letter  is 

No  II. 

"  Beloved !  to  what  strange  madnesses  will  passion  lead 
one !  Lady  Griffln,  since  your  avowal  yesterday,  has  not 
spoken  a  word  to  your  poor  Matilda;  has  declared  that  she 
will  admit  no  one  (heigho!  not  even  you,  my  Algernon); 
and  has  locked  herself  in  her  own  dressing-room.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  she  is  jealous,  and  fancies  that  you  were  in  love 
with  her  !  Ha,  ha !  I  could  have  told  her  another  tale — 
n'est-ce  pas?  "Adieu,  adieu,  adieu!  A  thousand,  thou- 
sand, million  kisses !  M.  G. 

"Monday  afternoon,  2  o'' clock." 

There  was  another  letter  kem  before  bedtime;  for  though 
me  and  master  called  at  the  Grifflnses,  we  wairnt  aloud  to 
enter  at  no  price.     Mortimer  and  Fitzclarence  grind  at  me, 
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as  much  as  to  say  we  were  going  to  be  relations;  but  I 
dont  spose  master  was  very  sorry  when  he  was  obleached 
to  come  back  without  seeing  the  fare  objict  of  his  af- 
feckshns. 

Well,  on  Chewsdy  there  was  the  same  game;  ditto  on 
Wensday;  only,  when  we  called  there,  who  should  we  see 
but  our  father,  Lord  Crabs,  who  was  waiving  his  hand  to 
Miss  Kicksey,  and  saying  he  should  be  back  to  dinner  at  7, 
just  as  me  and  master  came  up  the  stares.  There  was  no 
admittns  for  us  though.  "Bah!  bah!  never  mind,"  says 
my  lord,  taking  his  son  affeckshnatly  by  the  hand.  "What, 
two  strings  to  your  bow;  ay,  Algernon?  The  dowager  a 
little  jealous,  miss  a  little  lovesick.  But  my  lady's  fit  of 
anger  will  vanish,  and  I  promise  you,  my  iDoy,  that  you 
shall  see  your  fair  one  to-morrow." 

And,  so  saying,  my  lord  walked  master  down  stares, 
looking  at  him  as  tender  and  aft'eckshnat,  and  speaking  to 
him  as  sweet  as  posbill.  Master  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  He  never  new  what  game  his  old  father  was 
at ;  only  he  somehow  felt  that  he  had  got  his  head  in  a  net, 
in  spite  of  his  suxess  on  Sunday.  I  knew  it — I  knew  it 
quite  well,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  old  genlmn  igsammin  him, 
by  a  kind  of  smile  which  came  over  his  old  face,  and  was 
somethink  betwigst  the  angellic  and  the  direboUicle. 

But  master's  dowts  were  cleared  up  nex  day,  and  every 
thing  was  bright  again.  At  brexfast,  in  comes  a  note  with 
inclosier,  boath  of  witch  I  here  copy : — 

No.  IX. 

"  Thursday  morning." 

"Victoria,  Victoria!  Mamma  has  yielded  at  last;  not 
her  consent  to  our  union,  but  her  consent  to  receive  you  as 
before.;  and  has  promised  to  forget  the  past.  Silly  woman, 
how  could  she  ever  think  of  you  as  anything  but  the  lover 
of  your  Matilda?  I  am  in  a  whirl  of  delicious  joy  and  pas- 
sionate excitement.  I  have  been  awake  all  this,  long  night, 
thinking  of  thee,  my  Algernon,  and  longing  for  the  blissful 
hour  of  meeting. 

"Come!  M.  G." 

This  is  the  inclosier  from  my  lady : — 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  that  your  behaviour  on  Sunday  did 
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not  deeply  shock  me.  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  think 
of  other  plans,  and  to  fancy  your  heart  (if  you  had  any) 
was  fixed  elsewhere  than  on  one  at  whose  foibles  you  have 
often  laughed  with  me,  and  whose  person  at  least  cannot 
have  charmed  you. 

"  My  step-daughter  will  not,  I  presume,  marry  without 
at  least  going  through  the  ceremony  of  asking  my  consent; 
I  cannot,  as  yet,  give  it.  Have  I  not  reason  to  doubt 
whether  she  will  be  happy  in  trusting  herself  to  you? 

"  But  she  is  of  age,  and  has  the  right  to  receive  in  her 
own  house  all  those  who  may  be  agreeable  to  her, — cer- 
tainly you,  who  are  likely  to  be  one  day  so  nearly  connected 
with  her.  If  I  have  honest  reason  to  believe  that  your 
love  for  Miss  Griflin  is  sincere;  if  I  find  in  a  few  months 
that  you  yourself  are  still  desirous  to  marry  her,  I  can,  of 
course,  place  no  further  obstacles  in  your  way. 

"  You  are  welcome,  then,  to  return  to  our  hotel.  I  can- 
not promise  to  receive  you  as  I  did  of  old;  you  would 
despise  me  if  I  did.  I  can  promise,  however,  to  think  no 
more  of  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  and  yield  up  my 
own  happiness  for  that  of  the  daughter  of  my  dear  husband. 

"L.  E.  G." 

Well,  now,  an't  this  a  manly,  straitforard  letter  enough, 
and  natral  from  a  woman  whom  we  had,  to  confess  the 
truth,  treated  most  scuvvily?  Master  thought  so,  and 
went  and  made  a  tender,  respeekful  speach  to  Lady  GriflBn 
(a  little  flumry  costs  nothink).  Grave  and  sorrofle  he  kist 
her  hand,  and,  speakin  in  a  very  low  adgitayted  voice, 
calld  Hevn  to  witness  how  he  deplord  that  his  conduct 
should  ever  ha've  given  rise  to  such  an  unfortnt  ideer;  but 
if  he  might  offer  her  esteem,  respect,  the  warmest  and  ten- 
derest  admiration,  he  trusted  she  would  accept  the  same, 
and  a  deal  moar  flumry  of  the  kind,  with  dark,  solium, 
glansis  of  the  eyes,  and  plenty  of  white  pockit  hankercher. 

He  thought  he'd  make  all  safe.  Poar  fool!  he  was  in  a 
net — sich  a  net  as  I  never  yet  see  set  to  ketch  a  roag  in. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

The  Jewel. 

The  Shevalier  de  I'Orge,  the  young  Frenchmiii  -whom  I 
wrote  of  in  my  last,  who  had  been  rather  shy  of  his  visits 
while  master  was  coming  it  so  very  strong,  now  came  back 
to  his  old  place  by  the  side  of  Lady  Grifiin;  there  was  no 
love  now,  though,  betwigst  him  and  master,  although  the 
shevallier  had  got  his  lady  back  agin,  Deuceace  being  com- 
pleatly  devoted  to  his  crookid  Veanus. 

The  shevalier  was  a  little,  pale,  moddist,  insinifishnt 
creature;  and  I  shoodn't  have  thought,  from  his  appear- 
ants,  would  have  the  heart  to  do  harm  to  a  fli,  much  less 
to  stand  befor  such  a  tremendious  tiger  and  fire-eater  as  my 
master.  But  I  see  putty  well,  after  a  week,  from  his  man- 
ner of  going  on — of  speakin  at  master,  and  lookin  at  him, 
and  olding  his  lips  tight  when  Deuceace  came  into  the  room, 
and  glaring  at  him  with  his  i's,  that  he  hated  the  Honrabble 
Algernon  Percy. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Because  my  Lady  Griffin  hated 
him;  hated  him  wuss  than  pison,  or  the  devvle,  or  even 
wuss  than  her  daughter-in-law.  Praps  you  phansy  that  the 
letter  you  have  juss  red  was  honest ;  praps  you  amadgin 
that  the  scan  of  the  reading  of  the  wil  come  on  by  mere 
chans,  and  in  the  reglar  cors  of  suckmstansies :  it  was  all  a 
game,  I  tell  you — a  reglar  trap ;  and  that  extrodnar  clever 
young  man,  my  master,  as  neatly  put  his  foot  into  it,  as 
ever  a  pocher  did  in  fesnt  preserve. 

The  shevalier  had  his  q  from  Lady  Grifiin.  When 
Deuceace  went  off  the  feald,  back  came  De  I'Orge  to  her 
feet,  not  a  witt  less  tender  than  befor.  Por  fellow,  por 
fellow!  he  really  loved  this  woman.  He  might  as  well 
have  foln  in  love  with  a  bore-constructor!  He  was  so 
blinded  and  beat  by  the  power  wioh  she  had  got  over  him, 
that  if  she  told  him  black  was  white  he'd  beleave  it,  or  if 
she  ordered  him  to  commit  murder,  he'd  do  it — she  wanted 
something  very  like  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

I've  already  said  how,  in  the  fust  part  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, master  used  to  lafE  at  De  I'Orge's  bad  Inglish,  and 
funny  ways.     The  little  creature  had  a  thowsnd  of  these ; 
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and  being  small,  and  a  Frenchman,  master,  in  cors,  looked 
on  him  with  that  good-humoured  kind  of  contemp  which  a 
good  Brittn  ot  always  to  show.  He  ray ther. treated  him 
like  an  intelligent  munky  than  a  man,  and  ordered  him 
about  as  if  he'd  bean  my  lady's  footman. 

All  this  munseer  took  in  very  good  part,  until  after  the 
quarl  betwigst  master  and  Lady  Griffin ;  when  that  lady 
took  care  to  turn  the  tables.  Whenever  master  and  miss 
were  not  present  (as  I've  heard  the  servants  say),  she  used 
to  laff  at  the  shevalliay  for  his  obeajance  and  sivillaty  to 
master.  "  For  her  part,  she  wondered  how  a  man  of  his 
birth  could  act  a  servnt ;  how  any  man  could  submit  to 
such  contemsheous  behaviour  from  another ;  and  then  she 
told  him  how  Deuceace  was  always  snearing  at  him  behind 
his  back ;  how,  in  fact,  he  ought  to  hate  him  corjaly,  and 
how  it  was  suttnly  time  to  show  his  sperrit." 

Well,  the  poar  little  man  beleavd  all  this  from  his  hart, 
and  was  angry  or  pleased,  gentle  or  quarlsum,  igsactly  as 
my  lady  liked.  There  got  to  be  f  requint  rows  betwigst  him 
and  master ;  sharp  words  flung  at  each  other  across  the  din- 
ner-table; dispewts  about  handing  ladies  their  smeling- 
botls,  or  seeing  them  to  their  carridge;  or  going  in  and  out 
of  a  roam  fust,  or  any  such  nonsince. 

"For  Hevn's  sake,"  I  heerd  my  lady,  in  the  midl  of  one 
of  these  tiffs,  say,  pail,  and  the  tears  trembling  in  her  i's, 
"do,  do  be  calm,  Mr.  Deuceace.  Monsieur  de  I'Orge,  I 
beseech  you  to  forgive  him.  You  are,  both  of  you,  so 
esteemed,  lov'd,  by  members  of  this  family,  that  for 
its  peace  as  well  'as  your  own,  you  should  forbear  to 
quarrel." 

It  was  on  the  way  to  the  Sally  Mangy  that  this  brangling 
had  begun,  and  it  ended  jest  as  they  were  seating  them- 
selves. I  shall  never  forgit  poar  little  De  I'Orge's  eyes, 
when  my  lady  said  '•'both  of  you."  He  stair'd  at  my  lady 
for  a  momint,  turned  pail,  red,  look'd  wild,  and  then, 
going  round  to  master,  shook  his  hand  as  if  he  would  have 
wrung  it  off.  Mr.  Deuceace  only  bowd  and  grind,  and 
turned  away  quite  stately ;  miss  heaved  a  loud  0  from  her 
busm,  and  lookd  up  in  his  face  with  an  igspreshn  jest  as  if 
she  could  have  eat  him  up  with  love ;  and  the  little  sheval- 
liay sate  down  to  his  soop-plate,  and  wus  so  happy,  that 
I'm  blest  if  he  wasn't  crying!  He  thought  the  widdow 
had  made  her  declyration,  and  would  have  him ;  and  so 
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thought  Deuceace,  who  lookd  at  her  for  some  time  mighty- 
bitter  and  contempshus,  and  then  fell  a  talking  with  miss. 

Now,  though  master  didn't  choose  for  to  marry  Lady 
Griffin,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  yet  thought  fit  to  be 
very  angry  at  the  notion  of  her  marrying  anybody  else ; 
and  so,  consquintly,  was  in  a  fewry  at  this  confision  which 
she  had  made  regarding  her  parshaleaty  for  the  French 
shevaleer. 

And  this  I've  perseaved  in  the  cors  of  my  expearants 
through  life,  that  when  you  vex  him,  a  roag's  no  longer  a 
roag;  you  find  him  out  at  onst  when  he's  in  a  passion,  for 
he  shows,  as  it  ware,  his  cloven  foot  the  very  iustnt  you 
tread  on  it.  At  least,  this  is  what  young  roags  do ;  it  re- 
quires very  cool  blood  and  long  practis  to  get  over  this  pint, 
and  not  to  show  your  pashn  when  you  feel  it,  and  snarl 
when  you  are  angry.  Old  Crabs  wouldn't  doit;  being  like 
another  noblemin,  of  whom  I  heard  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton say,  while  waiting  behind  his  graci's  chair,  that  if  you 
were  kicking  him  from  behind,  no  one  standing  before  him 
wuld  know  it,  from  the  bewtifle  smiling  igspreshn  of  his 
face.  Young  master  hadn't  got  so  far  in  the  thief's  gram- 
mer,  and,  when  he  was  angry,  showd  it.  And  it's  also  to 
be  remarked  (a  very  profownd  observatin  for  a  footmin, 
but  we  have  i's  though  we  do  wear  plush  britchis),  it's  to 
be  remarked,  I  say,  that  one  of  these  chaps  is  much  sooner 
maid  angry  than  another,  because  honest  men  yield  to  other 
people,  roags  never  do ;  honest  men  love  other  people,  j:oags 
only  tliemselves ;  and  the  slightest  thing  which  comes  in 
the  way  of  thir  beloved  objects  sets  them  fewrious.  Master 
hadn't  led  a  life  of  gambling,  swindling,  and  every  kind  of 
debotch  to  be  good  tempered  at  the  end  of  it,  I  prommis  you. 

He  was  in  a  pashun,  and  when  he  was  in  a  pashn,  a  more 
insalent,  insuifrable,  overbearing  broot  didn't  live. 

This  was  the  very  pint  to  which  my  lady  wished  to  bring 
him ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  though  she  had  been  trying 
all  her  might  to  set  master  and  the  shevalliay  by  the  years, 
she  had  suxcaded  only  so  far  as  to  make  them  hate  each 
profowndly ;  but  soniehow  or  other,  the  2  cox  woudnt  _/igrA^. 

I  doan't  think  Deuceace  ever  suspected  any  game  on  the 
part  of  her  ladyship,  for  she  carried  it  on  so  admirally, 
that  the  quarls  which  daily  took  place  betwigst  him  and 
the  Frenchman  never  seemed  to  come  from  her ;  on  the 
contry,  she  acted  as  the  reglar  pease-maker  between  them, 
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as  I've  just  shown  in  the  tiff  which  took  place  at  the  door 
of  the  Sally  Mangy.  Besides,  the  2  young  men,  thoagh 
reddy  enough  to  snarl,  were  natrally  unwilling  to  cum  to 
bloes.  I'll  tell  you  why:  being  friends,  and  idle,  they 
spent  their  mornins  as  young  fashnabbles  genrally  do,  at 
billiads,  fensing,  riding,  pistle-shooting,  or  some  such  im- 
prooving  study.  In  billiads,  master  beat  the  Frenchmn 
hollow  (and  had  won  a  pretious  sight  of  money  from  him, 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
ontry  nod) ;  at  pistle  shooting,  master  could  knock  down 
eight  immidges  out  of  ten,  and  De  I'Orge  seven;  and  in 
fensing,  the  Frenchman  could  pink  the  Hon  rabble  Algernon 
down  evry  one  of  his  weskit  buttns.  They'd  each  of  them 
been  out  more  than  onst,  for  every  Frenchman  will  fight, 
and  master  had  been  obleag'd  to  do  so  in  the  cors  of  his 
bisniss ;  and  knowing  each  other's  curridg,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  either  could  put  a  hundrid  bolls  running  into  a 
hat  at  30  yards,  they  wairn't  very  willing  to  try  such  expar- 
rymence  upon  their  own  hats  with  their  own  heads  in  them. 
So  you  see  they  kep  quiet,  and  only  grould  at  each  other. 

But  to-day,  Deuceace  was  in  one  of  his  thundering  black 
humers ;  and  when  in  this  way  he  woodnt  stop  for  man  or 
devvle.  I  said  that  he  walked  away  from  the  shevalliay, 
who  had  given  him  his  hand  in  his  sudden  bust  of  joyfle 
good-humour,  and  who,  I  do  bleave,  would  have  hugd  a 
she-bear,  so  very  happy  was  he.  Master  walked  away 
from  him  pale  and  hotty,  and,  taking  his  seat  at  table,  no 
moor  mindid  the  brandishments  of  Miss  Griffin,  but  only 
replied  to  them  with  a  pshaw,  or  a  dam  at  one  of  us 
servnts,  or  abuse  of  the  soop,  or  the  wine ;  cussing  and 
swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  not  like  a  wel-bred  son  of  a 
noble  Brittish  peer. 

"  Will  your  ladyship,"  says  he,  slivering  off  the  wing  of 
a  pully  ally  hashymall,  "  allow  me  to  help  you?  " 

"I  thank  you!  no;  but  I  will  trouble  Monsieur  de 
I'Orge."  And  towards  that  gnlmnshe  turned,  with  a  most 
tender  and  fasnating  smile. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  taken  a  very  sudden  admiration  for 
Mr.  de  I'Orge's  carving.     You  used  to  like  mine  once." 

"  You  are  very  skilful :  but  to-day,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  partake  of  something  a  little  simpler." 

The  Frenchmn  helped;  and,  being  so  happy,  in  cors, 
spilt  the  gravy.     A  great  blob  of  brown  sos  spurted  on  to 
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master's  chick,  and  myandrewd  down  Ms  shert  collar  and 
virging- white  weskit. 

"  Confound, you ! "  says  he,  "M.  de  I'Orge,  you  have  done 
this  on  purpose."  And  down  went  his  knife  and  fork,  over 
went  his  tumbler  of  wine,  a  deal  of  it  into  poar  Miss 
Grif&nses  lap,  who  looked  fritened  and  ready  to  cry. 

My  lady  bust  into  a  fit  of  laffin,  peel  upon  peel,  as  if  it 
was  the  best  joak  in  the  world.  De  I'Orge  giggled  and 
grind  too.  '^ Pardong,"  says  he;  "meal  pardong,  mong 
share  munseer. "  *  And  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  done 
it  again  for  a  penny. 

The  little  Frenchman  was  quite  in  exstasis :  he  found 
himself  all  of  a  suddn  at  the  very  top  of  the  trea ;  and  the 
laff  for  onst  turned  against  his  rivle,  he  actialy  had  the 
ordassaty  to  propose  to  my  lady  in  English  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine. 

"Veal  you,"  says  he,  in  his  jargin,  "take  a  glas  of 
Madere  viz  me,  mi  ladi?  "  And  he  looked  round,  as  if 
he'd  igsackly  hit  the  English  manner  and  pronunciation. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  says  Lady  G.,  most  gra- 
ciously nodding  at  Mm,  and  gazing  at  Mm  as  she  drank  up 
the  wine.  She'd  refused  master  befor,  and  this  didn't 
increase  Ms  good  humer. 

Well,  they  went  on,  master  snarling,  snapping,  and 
swearing,  making  himself,  I  must  confess,  as  much  of  a 
blaggard  as  any  I  ever  see;  and  my  lady  employing  her 
time  betwigst  him  and  the  shevalliay,  doing  everythink  to 
irritate  master,  and  flatter  the  Frenchmn.  Desert  came; 
and  by  this  time,  miss  was  stock-still  with  fright,  the 
chevaleer  half  tipsy  with  pleasure  and  gratafied  vannaty. 
My  lady  puffickly  raygent  with  smiles,  and  master  bloo 
with  rage. 

"Mr.  Deuceace,"  says  my  lady,  in  a  most  winning  voice, 
after  a  little  chaf&ng  (in  which  she  only  worked  Mm  up 
moar  and  moar),  "may  I  trouble  you  for  a  few  of  those 
grapes?  they  look  delicious."  Z 

For  answer,  master  seas'd  hold  of  the  grayp  dish,  and 
sent  it  sliding  down  the  table  to  De  I'Orge;  upsetting, 
in  his  way,  fruit-plates,  glasses,  dickanters,  and  Heaven 
knows  what. 

"Monsieur  de  I'Orge,"  says  he,  shouting  out  at  the  top 

*  In  the  long  dialogues,  we  have  generally  ventured  to  change  the 
peculiar  spelling  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Yellowplush. 
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of  his  voice,  "have  the  goodness  to  help  Lady  Griffin. 
She  wanted  my  grapes  long  ago,  and  has  found  out  they 
are  sour ! " 


There  was  a  dead  paws  of  a  moment  or  so. 

*  #  #  *  # 

"Ah!"  says  my  lady,  "  vous  osez  m'insulter,  devant  mes 
gens,  dans  ina  propre  maison — c'est  par  trop  fort,  Tnonsieur." 
And  up  she  got,  and  flung  out  of  the  room.  Miss  followed 
her,  screeching  out,  "Mamma — for  God's  sake — Lady 
Griffin !  "  and  here  the  door  slammed  on  the  pair. 

Her  ladyship  did  very  well  to  speak  French.  De  V  Orge 
would  not  have  understood  her  else  ;  as  it  was  he  heard  quite 
enough;  and  as  the  door  clikt  too,  in  the  presents  of  me, 
and  Messeers  Mortimer  and  Fitzclarence,  the  family  foot- 
men, he  walks  round  to  my  master,  and  hits  him  a  slap  on 
the  face,  and  says,  "  Prends  fa,  menteur  et  Idche  !  "  Which 
means,  "Take  that,  you  liar  and  coward!" — rayther  strong 
igspreshns  for  one  genlmn  to  use  to  another. 

Master  staggered  back,  and  looked  bewildered;  and  then 
he  gave  a  kind  of  a  scream,  and  then  he  made  a  run  at  the 
Frenchman,  and  then  me  and  Mortimer  flung  ourselves 
upon  him,  whilst  Fitzclarence  embraced  the  shevalliay. 

"  A  demain  !  "  says  he,  clinching  his  little  fist,  and  walk- 
ing away,  not  very  sorry  to  git  ofE. 

When  he  was  fairly  down  stares,  we  let  go  of  master; 
who  swallowed  a  goblit  of  water,  and  then  pawsing  a  little, 
and  pulling  out  his  pus,  he  presented  to  Messeers  Mortimer 
and  Fitzclarence  a  luydor  each.  "  I  will  give  you  five  more 
to-morrow,"  says  he,  "if  you  will  promise  to  keep  this 
secrit." 

And  then  he  walked  in  to  the  ladies.  "If  you  knew," 
says  he,  going  up  to  Lady  Griffin,  and  speaking  very  slow 
(in  cors  we  were  all  at  the  keyhole),  "the  pain  I  have  en- 
dured in  the  last  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  rudeness 
and  insolence  df  which  I  have  been  guilty  to  your  ladyship, 
you  would  think  my  own  remorse  was  punishment  sufficient, 
and  would  grant  me  pardon." 

My  lady  bowed,  and  said  she  didn't  wish  for  explana- 
tions. Mr.  Deuceace  was  her  daughter's  guest,  and  not  hers; 
but  she  certainly  would  never  demean  herself  by  sitting 
again  at  table  with  him.    And  so  saying,  out  she  boltid  again. 
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"  Oh !  Algernon !  Algernon  !  "  says  miss,'  in  teers,  "  what 
is  this  dreadful  mystery — these  fearful,  shocking  quarrels? 
Tell  me,  has  anything  happened?  Where,  where  is  the 
chevalier?  " 

Master  smiled,  and  said,  "  Be  under  no  alarm,  my  sweet- 
est Matilda.  De  I'Orge  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
the  dispute;  he  was  too  much  in  love  for  that.  He  is  but 
gone  away  for  half  an  hour,  I  believe;  and  will  return  to 
coffee." 

I  knew  what  master's  game  was,  for  if  miss  had  got  a 
hinkling  of  the  quarrel  betwigst  him  aud  the  Frenchman, 
we  should  have  had  her  screeming  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeu, 
and  the  juice  and  all  to  pay.  He  only  stopt  for  a  few 
minuits,  and  cumfitted  her,  and  then  drove  off  to  his  friend. 
Captain  BuUseye,  of  the  Rifles;  with  whom,  I  spose,  he 
talked  over  this  unplesnt  bisniss.  We  fownd,  at  our  hotel, 
a  note  from  De  I'Orge,  saying  where  his  secknd  was  to  be 
seen. 

Two  mornings  after  there  was  a  parrowgraf  in  Gallynan- 
ny's  Messinger,  which  I  hear  beg  leaf  to  transcribe : — 

"Fearful  Duel. — Yesterday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  a 
meeting  took  place,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  between  the 
Hon.  A.  P.  D-ce-ce,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cr-bs, 

and  the  Chevalier  de  I'O .     The  chevalier  was  attended 

by  Major  de  M ,  of  the  Eoyal  Guard;   and  the  Hon. 

Mr.  D by  Captain  B-Us-ye,  of  the  British  Eifle  Corps. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  the  particulars  of  this 
deplorable  affair,  the  dispute  originated  in  the  house  of  a 
lovely  lady  (one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  our  em- 
bassy) and  the  duel  took  place  on  the  morning  ensuing. 

"  The  Chevalier  (the  challenged  party,  and  the  most  ac- 
complished amateur  swordsman  in  Paris)  waived  his  right 
of  choosing  the  weapons,  and  the  combat  took  place  with 
pistols. 

"  The  combatants  were  placed  at  forty  paces,  with  direc- 
tions to  advance  to  a  barrier  which  separated  them  only 
eight  paces.  Each  was  furnished  with  two  pistols.  Mon- 
sieur de  I'O fired  almost  immediately,  and  the  ball 

took  effect  in  the  left  wrist  of  his  antagonist,  who  dropped 
the  pistol  which  he  held  in  that  hand.  He  fired,  however, 
directly  with  his  right,  and  the  chevalier  fell  to  the  ground, 
we  fear  mortally  wounded.  A  ball  has  entered  above  his 
6 
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hip-joint,  and  there  is  very  little  hope  that  he  can  re- 
cover. 

"  We  have  heard  that  the  cause  of  this  desperate  duel 
was  a  blow,  which  the  chevalier  ventured  to  give  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  D.  If  so,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  unusual 
and  determined  manner  in  which  the  duel  was  fought. 

"Mr.  Deu-a-e  returned  to  his  hotel;  whither  his  excel- 
lent father,  the  right  Hon.  Earl  of  Cr-bs,  immediately- 
hastened  on  hearing  of  the  sad  news,  and  is  now  bestowing 
on  his  son  the  most  affectionate  parental  attention.  The 
news  only  reached  his  lordship  yesterday  at  noon,  while  at 
breakfast  with  his  excellency  Lord  Bobtail,  our  ambassa- 
dor. The  noble  earl  fainted  on  receiving  the  intelligence; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  shock  to  his  own  nerves  and  health,  per- 
sisted in  passing  last  night  by  the  couch  of  his  son." 

And  so  he  did.  "This  is  a  sad  business,  Charles,"  says 
my  lord  to  me,  after  seeing  his  son,  and  settling  himself 
down  in  our  salong.  "Have  you  any  segars  in  the  house? 
And,  hark  ye,  send  me  up  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  lunch- 
eon. 1  can  certainly  not  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
dear  boy." 

CHAPTEE   VII. 

The  Consquinsies. 

The  shevalliay  did  not  die,  for  the  ball  came  out  of  it's 
own  accord,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  fever  and  inflamayshn 
which  was  brot  on  by  the  wound.  He  was  kep  in  bed  for 
6  weeks  though,  and  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time  after. 

As  for  master,  his  lot,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  was  wuss  than 
that  of  his  advisary.  Inflammation  came  on  too;  and,  to 
make  an  ugly  story  short,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  his 
hand  at  the  rist. 

He  bore  it,  in  cors,  like  a  Trojin,  and  in  a  month  he  too 
was  well,  and  his  wound  heel'd;  but  I  never  sea  a  man 
look  so  like  a  devvle  as  he  used  sometimes,  when  he  looked 
down  at  the  stump. 

To  be  sure,  in  Miss  Griffinses  eyes,  this  only  indeered 
him  the  mor.  She  sent  twenty  noats  a  day  to  ask  for  him, 
calling  him  her  beloved,  her  unfortnat,  her  hero,  her  wic- 
tim,  and  I  dono  what.     I've  kep  some  of  the  noats  as  I  tell 
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you,  and  curiously  sentimentle  they  are,  beating  the  sor- 
rows of  MacWhirter  all  to  nothink. 

Old  Crabs  used  to  come  offen,  and  consumed  a  power  of 
wine  and  seagars  at  our  house.  I  bleave  he  was  at  Paris 
because  there  was  an  exycution  in  his  own  house  in  Eng- 
land; and  his  son  was  a  sure  find  (as  they  say)  during  his 
illness,  and  couldn't  deny  himself  to  the  old  genlmn.  His 
eveninx  my  lord  spent  reglar  at  Lady  Griffin's,  where,  as 
master  was  ill,  I  didn't  go  any  more  now,  and  where  the 
chevalier  wasn't  there  to  disturb  him. 

"  You  see  how  that  woman  hates  you,  Deuceace,"  says  my 
lord,  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  cander,  after  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about  Lady  Griffin;  "sAe  has  not  done  with  you  yet,  I 
tell  you  fairly." 

"Curse  her,"  says  master,  in  a  fury,  lifting  up  his 
maim'd  arm — "curse  her!  but  I  will  be  even  with  her  one 
day.  I  am  sure  of  Matilda :  I  took  care  to  put  that  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  failure.  The  girl  must  marry  me  for  her 
own  sake." 

"  For  her  own  sake  !  O  ho !  Good,  good !  "  My  lord 
lifted  his  i's,  and  said,  gravely,  "I  understand,  my  dear 
boy:  it  is  an  excellent  plan." 

"Well,"  says  master,  grinning  feareely  and  knowingly 
at  his  exlent  old  father,  "  as  the  girl  is  safe,  what  harm 
can  I  fear  from  the  fiend  of  a  step-mother?  " 

My  lord  only  gev  a  long  whizzle,  and,  soon  after,  taking 
up  his  hat,  walked  off.  I  saw  him  sawnter  down  the  Plas 
Vandome,  and  go  in  quite  calmly  to  the  old  door  of  Lady 
Griffinses  hotel.  Bless  his  old  face !  such  a  pufflckly  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  merry,  selfish  old  scoundril,  I  never 
shall  see  again. 

His  lordship  was  quite  right  in  saying  to  master  that 
.  "  Lady  Griffin  hadn't  done  with  him."  No  moar  she  had. 
But  she  never  would  have  thought  of  the  nex  game  she 
was  going  to  play,  if  somebody  hadn't  put  her  up  to  it. 
Who  did?  If  you  red  the  above  passidge,  and  saw  how  a 
venrabble  old  genlmn  took  his  hat,  and  sauntered  down  the 
Plas  Vandome  (looking  hard  and  kind  at  all  the  nussary- 
maids — buns  they  call  them  in  France — in  the  way),  I  leave 
you  to  guess  who  was  the  auther  of  the  nex  skeam :  a  wom- 
an, suttnly,  never  would  have  pitcht  on  it. 

In  the  fuss  payper  which  I  wrote  concerning  Mr.  Deuce- 
ace's  adventers,  and  his  kind  behayviour  toMesseers  Daw- 
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kins  and  Blewitt,  I'  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the 
public  a  skidewl  of  my  master's  detts,  in  witch  was  the  fol- 
lowing itim — 

"Bills  of  xchange  and  I.O.U.'s,  £4963,  Os-  Od." 

The  lO.U.se  were  trifling,  say  a  thowsnd  pound-  The 
bills  amountid  to  four  thowsnd  moar. 

Now,  the  lor  is  in  France,  that  if  a  genlmn  gives  these 
in  England,  and  a  French  genlmn  gits  them  in  any  way, 
he  can  pursew  the  Englishman  who  has  drawn  them,  even 
though  he  should  be  in  France.  Master  did  not  know  this 
fact — laboring  under  a  very  common  misteak,  that,  when 
onst  out  of  England,  he  might  wissle  at  all  the  debts  he 
left  behind  him. 

My  Lady  Griffin  sent  over  to  her  slissators  in  London, 
who  made  arrangemints  with  the  persons  who  possest  the 
fine  collection  of  ortografs  on  stampt  paper  which  master 
had  left  behind  him;  and  they  were  glad  enuff  to  take  any 
oppertunity  of  getting  back  their  money. 

One  fine  morning,  as  I  was  looking  about  in  the  court- 
yard of  our  hotel,  talking  to  the  servant-gals,  as  was  my 
reglar  'custom,  in  order  to  improve  myself  in  the  French 
languidge,  one  of  them  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "  Tenez, 
Monsieur  Charles,  down  below  in  the  office  there  is  a  bai- 
liff, with  a  couple  of  gendarmes,  who  is  asking  for  your 
master — a-t-il  des  dettes  par  hasard  ?  " 

I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap — the  truth  flasht  on  my  mind's 
hi.  "Toiuette,"  says  I,  for  such  was  the  gal's  name — 
"Toinette,"  says  I,  giving  her  a  kiss,  "keep  them  for  two 
minnits,  as  you  valyou  my  affeckshn;  "  and  then  I  gave 
her  another  kiss,  and  ran  up  stares  to  our  chambers.  Mas- 
ter had  now  pretty  well  recovered  of  his  wound,  and  was 
aloud  to  drive  abowt;  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  had  the 
strenth  to  move.  "  Sir,  sir,"  says  I,  "the  bailiffs  are  after 
you,  and  you  must  run  for  your  life." 

"  Bailiffs?  "  says  he :  "  nonsense !  I  don't,  thank  Heaven, 
owe  a  shilling  to  any  man." 

"Stuff,  sir,"  says  I,  forgetting  my  respeck;  "don't  you 
owe  money  in  England?  I  tell  you  the  bailiffs  are  here, 
and  will  be  on  you  in  a  moment." 

As  I  spoke,  cling  cling,  ling  ling,  goes  the  bell  of  the 
anty-shamber,  and  there  they  were  sure  enough! 

What  was  to  be  done?     Quick  as  litening,  I  throws  off 
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my  livry  coat,  claps  my  goold  lace  hat  on  master's  head, 
and  makes  him  put  on  my  livry.  Then  I  wraps  myself  up 
■  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  lolling  down  on  the  sofa,  bids 
him  open  the  dor. 

There  they  were — the  bailiff — two  jondarms  with  him 
— Toinette,  and  an  old  waiter.  When  Toinette  sees  mas- 
ter, she  smiles  and  says:  "Dis  done,  Charles!  ou  est, 
done,  ton  maitre?  Chez  lui,  n'est-ce  pas?  C'est  le  jeune 
homme  a  monsieur,"  says  she,  curtsying  to  the  bailiff. 

The  old  waiter  was  just  a-going  to  blurt  out,  "  Mais  ce 
n'estpas!"  when  Toinette  stops  him,  and  says,  "Laissez 
done  passer  ces  messieurs,  vieux  bgte;  "  and  in  they  walk, 
the  2  jon  d'arms  taking  their  post  in  the  hall. 

Master  throws  open  the  salong  doar  very  gravely,  and, 
touching  yny  hat,  says,  "  Have  you  any  orders  about  the 
cab,  sir?  " 

"  Why,  no,  Chawls,"  says  I;   "  I  shan't  drive  out  to-day." 

The  old  bailiff  grinned,  for  he  understood  English  (hav- 
ing had  plenty  of  English  customers),  and  says  in  French, 
as  master  goes  out,  "  I  think,  sir,  you  had  better  let  your 
servant  get  a  coach,  for  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  arresting  you,  au  nom  de  la  loi,  for  the  sum  of  ninety- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  owed  by  you  to  the 
Sieur  Jacques  EranQois  Lebruii,  of  Paris " ;  and  he  pulls 
out  a  number  of  bills,  with  master's  acceptances  on  them 
sure  enough. 

"Take  a  chair,  sir,"  says  I;  and  down  he  sits;  and  I  be- 
gan to  chaff  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  about  the  weather,  my 
illness,  my  sad  axdent,  having  lost  one  of  my  hands,  which 
was  stuck  into  my  busm,  and  so  on. 

At  last,  after  a  minnit  or  two,  I  could  contane  no  longer, 
and  bust  out  in  a  horse  laff. 

The  old  fellow  turned  quite  pail,  and  began  to  suspect 
somethiuk.  "Hola!  "  says  he;  "gendarmes!  amoi!  amoi! 
Je  suis  floue,  vol^,"  which  means,  in  English,  that  he  was 
reglar  sold. 

The  jondarmes  jumpt  into  the  room,  and  so  did  Toinette 
and  the  waiter.  Grasefly  rising  from  my  arm-chare,  I  took 
my  hand  from  my  dressing-gownd,  and,  flinging  it  open, 
stuck  up  on  the  chair  one  of  the  neatest  legs  ever  seen. 

I  then  pinted  myjestickly — to  what  do  you  think? — to 
my  PLUSH  TiTEs!  these  sellabrated  inigspressables  which 
have  rendered  me  faymous  in  Yourope. 
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Taking  the  hint,  the  jondarmes  and  the  servnts  rord  out 
laffing;  and  so  did  Charles  Yellowplush,  Esquire,  I  can  tell, 
you.  Old  Grippard,  the  bailiff,  looked  as  if  he  would 
faint  in  his  chare. 

I  heard  a  kab  galloping  like  mad  out  of  the  hotel-gate, 
and  knew  then  that  my  master  was  safe. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 
The  End  op  Me.  Deucbace's  Histoey — Limbo. 

My  tail  is  droring  rabidly  to  a  close;  my  suvviee  with 
Mr.  Deuceace  didn't  continyou  very  long  after  the  last 
chapter,  in  which  I  described  my  admiral  strattyjam,  and 
my  singlar  self-devocean.  There's  very  few  servnts,  I  can 
tell  you,  who'd  have  thought  of  such  a  contrivance,  and 
very  few  moar  would  have  eggsycuted  it  when  thought  of. 

But,  after  all,  beyond  the  trifling  advantich  to  myself  in 
selling  master's  roab  de  sham,  which  you,  gentle  reader, 
may  remember  I  woar,  and  in  dixeoveriug  a  fipun  note  in 
one  of  the  pockets, — beyond  this,  I  say,  there  was  to  poar 
master  very  little  advantitch  in  what  had  been  done.  It's 
true  he  had  escaped.  Very  good.  But  Frans  is  not  like 
Great  Brittn;  a  man  in  a  livry  coat,  with  1  arm,  is  pretty 
easly  known,  and  caught,  too,  as  I  can  tell  j^ou. 

Such  was  the  case  with  master.  He  coodn  leave  Paris, 
moarover,  if  he  would.  What  was  to  become,  in  that  case, 
of  his  bride — his  unchbacked  hairis?  He  knew  that  young 
lady's  temprimong  (as  the  Parishers  say)  too  well  to  let  her 
long  out  of  his  site.  She  had  nine  thousand  a-yer.  She'd 
been  in  love  a  duzn  times  befor,  and  mite  be  agin.  The 
Honrabble  Algernon  Deuceace  was  a  little  too  wide  awake 
to  trust  much  to  the  constnsy  of  so  very  inflammable  a 
young  creacher.  Heavn  bless  us,  it  was  a  marycle  she 
wasn't  earlier  married !  I  do  bleave  (from  suttn  seans  that 
past  betwigst  us)  that  she'd  have  married  me,  if  she  hadn't 
been  sejuiced  by  the  supearor  rank  and  iudianuity  of  the 
gelmn  in  whose  survace  I  was. 

Well,  to  use  a  commin  igspreshn,  the  beaks  were  after 
him.  How  was  he  to  manitch?  He  coodn  get  away  from 
his  debts,  and  he  wooden  quit  the  fare  objict  of  his  affeck- 
shns.     He  was  ableejd,  then,  as  the  French  say,  to  lie  per- 
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dew, — going  out  at  night,  like  a  howl  out  of  a  hivy-bush, 
and  returning  in  the  daytime  to  his  roast.  For  its  a  max- 
uni  in  France  (and  I  wood  it  were  followed  in  Ingland), 
that  after  dark  no  man  is  lible  for  his  detts;  and  in  any  of 
the  royal  gardens — the  Twillaries,  the  Pally  Roil,  or  the 
Lucksimbug,  for  example — a  man  may  wander  from  sun- 
rise to  evening,  and  hear  nothing  of  the  ojus  dunns :  they 
an't  admitted  into  these  places  of  public  enjyment  and 
Tondyvoo  any  more  than  dogs;  the  centuries  at  the  garden 
gate  having  orders  to  shuit  all  such. 

Master,  then,  was  in  this  uncomfrable  situation — neither 
liking  to  go  nor  to  stay !  peeping  out  at  nights  to  have  an  in- 
tervew  with  his  miss;  ableagd  to  shufEe  off  her  repeated 
questions  as  to  the  reason  of  all  this  disgeise,  and  to  talk 
of  his  two  thowsnd  a  year,  jest  as  if  he  had  it,  and  didn't 
owe  a  shilling  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  now,  he  began  to  grow  mighty  eager  for  the 
marritch . 

He  roat  as  many  noats  as  she  had  done  befor;  swoar 
aginst  delay  and  cerymony ;  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  Hy- 
ming,  the  ardship  that  the  ardor  of  two  arts  should  be 
allowed  to  igspire,  the  folly  of  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
Lady  Griffin.  She  was  but  a  step-mother,  and  an  unkind 
one.  Miss  was  (he  said)  a  major,  might  marry  whom  she 
liked ;  and  suttnly  had  paid  Lady  G.  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  she  ought,  by  paying  her  the  compliment  to  ask  her 
at  all. 

And  so  they  went  on.  The  curious  thing  was,  that  when 
master  was  pressed  about  his  cause  for  not  coming  out  till 
night-time,  he  was  misterus ;  and  Miss  Griffin,  when  asked 
why  she  wooden  marry,  igsprest,  or  rather  didn't  igspress, 
a  simlar  secrasy.  Wasn't  it  hard?  the  cup  seemed  to  be 
at  the  lip  of  both  of  'em,  and  yet,  somehow,  they  could  not 
manitch  to  take  a  drink. 

But  one  morning,  in  reply  to  a  most  desprat  epistol  wrote 
by  my  master  over  night,  Deuceace,  delighted,  gits  an  an- 
swer from  his  seal's  beluffd,  which  ran  thus : — 

Miss  Geifpin  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Deuceace. 

"  Dearest, — -You  say  you  would  share  a  cottage  with  me ; 
there  is  no  need,  luckily,  for  that!  You  plead  the  sad 
sinking  of  your  spirits  at  our  delayed  union.     Beloved,  do 
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you  think  my  heart  rejoices  at  our  separation?  You  bid 
me  disregard  the  refusal  of  Lady  Griffin,  and  tell  me  that 
I  owe  her  no  further  duty. 

"  Adored  Algernon !  I  can  refuse  you  no  more.  I  was 
willing  not  to  lose  a  single  chance  of  reconciliation  with 
this  unnatural  step-mother.  Respect  for  the  memory  of 
my  sainted  father  bid  me  do  all  in  my  power  to  gain  her 
consent  to  my  union  with  you;  nay,  shall  I  own  it,  pru- 
dence dictated  the  measure ;  for  to  whom  should  she  leave 
the  share  of  money  accorded  to  her  by  my  father's  will  but 
to  my  father's  child? 

"  But  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  no  forbearance  can 
go;  and,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  need  of  looking  to 
Lady  Griffin  for  sordid  wealth:  we  have  a  competency 
without  her.     Is  it  not  so,  dearest  Algernon? 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish,  then,  dearest,  bravest,  and  best. 
Your  poor  Matilda  has  yielded  to  you  her  heart  long  ago ; 
she  has  no  longer  need  to  keep  back  her  name.  Xame  the 
hour,  and  I  will  delay  no  more ;  but  seek  for  refuge  in  your 
arms  from  the  contumely  and  insult  which  meet  me  ever 
here.  Matilda. 

" P.S. — 0,  Algernon!  if  you  did  but  know  what  a  noble 
part  your  dear  father  has  acted  throughout,  in  doing  his 
best  endeavours  to  further  our  plans,  and  to  soften  Lady 
Griffin!  it  is  not  his  fault  that  she  is  inexorable  as  she  is. 
I  send  you  a  note  sent  by  her  to  Lord  Crabs ;  we  will  laugh 
at  it  soon,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  " 

II. 

"My  Loed, — In  reply  to  your  demand  for  Miss  Griffin's 
hand,  in  favour  of  your  son,  Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  before  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
stating  to  you, — that  I  do  not  believe  a  union  with  a  person 
of  Mr.  Deuceace's  character  would  conduce  to  my  step- 
daughter's happiness,  and  therefore  refuse  my  consent.  I 
will  beg  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  note  to 
Mr.  Deuceace ;  and  implore  you  no  more  to  touch  upon  a 
subject  which  you  must  be  aware  is  deeply  paiuful  to  me. 
— I  remain  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant. 

"L   E.  Gkiffin. 

"The  Eight  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Crabs." 
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"  Hang  her  ladyship !  "  says  my  master,  "  what  care  I  for 
it?  "  As  for  the  old  lord  who'd  bean  so  afishous  in  his 
kindniss  and  advice,  master  recknsiled  that  pretty  well,  with 
thinking  that  his  lordship  knew  he  was  going  to  marry  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  igspected  to  get  some  share  of  it ;  for 
he  roat  back  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  as  well  as  a 
flaming  one  to  miss : — 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  your  kindness  in  that 
awkward  business.  You  know  how  painfully  I  am  situated 
just  now,  and  can  pretty  well  guess  '60^/1  the  causes  of  my 
disquiet.  A  marriage  with  my  beloved  Matilda  will  make 
me  the  happiest  of  men.  The  dear  girl  consents,  and 
laughs  at  the  foolish  pretensions  of  her  mother-in-law.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  wonder  she  yielded  to  them  so  long. 
Carry  your  kindness  a  step  further,  and  find  for  us  a  par- 
son, a  licence,  and  make  us  two  into  one.  We  are  both 
major,  you  know;  so  that  the  ceremony  of  a  guardian's 
consent  is  unnecessary. — Your  affectionate, 

"  Algeknoist  Dedceacb. 

"How  I  regret  that  difference  between  us  some  time 
back !  Matters  are  changed  now,  and  shall  be  more  still 
after  the  marriage." 

I  knew  what  my  master  meant, — that  he  would  give  the 
old  lord  the  money  after  he  was  married;  and  as  it  was 
probble  that  miss  would  see  the  letter  he  roat,  he  made  it 
such  as  not  to  let  her  see  two  clearly  into  his  presnt  uncom- 
frable  situation. 

I  took  this  letter  along  with  the  tender  one  for  miss, 
reading  both  of  'em,  in  course,  by  the  way.  Miss,  on  get- 
ting hers,  gave  an  inegspressable  look  with  the  white  of 
her  i's,  kist  the  letter,  and  prest  it  to  her  busm.  Lord 
Crabs  read  his  quite  calm,  and  then  they  fell  a-talking  to- 
gether ;  and  told  me  to  wait  awhile,  and  I  should  git  an 
anser. 

After  a  deal  of  counseltation,  my  lord  brought  out  a 
card,  and  there  was  simply  written  on  it, 


To-morrow  at  the  Ambassador^ s,  at  Twelve. 
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"Carry  that  back  to  your  master,  Chawls,"  says  lie, 
"and  bid  him  not  to  fail." 

Yon  may  be  sure  I  stept  back  to  him  pretty  quick,  and 
gave  him  the  card  and  the  messinge.  Master  looked  sat- 
tasfied  with  both;  but  suttnly  not  over-happy :  no  man  is 
the  day  before  his  marridge;  much  more  his  marridge  with 
a  humpback,  Harris  though  she  be. 

Well,  as  he  was  a-going  to  depart  this  bachelor  life,  he 
did  what  every  man  in  such  suckmstansies  ought  to  do ;  he 
made  his  will, — that  is,  he  made  a  dispasition  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  wrote  letters  to  his  creditors,  telling  them  of  his 
lucky  chance ;  and  that  after  his  marriage  he  would  sutnly 
pay  them  every  stiver.  Before,  they  must  know  his  pov- 
vaty  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  paymint  was  out  of  the 
question. 

To  do  him  justas,  he  seam'd  to  be  inclined  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  right,  now  that  it  didn't  put  him  to  any  in- 
kinvenients  to  do  so. 

"Chawls,"  says  he,  handing  me  over  a  tenpun  note, 
"here's  your  wagis,  and  thank  you  for  getting  me  out  of 
the  scrape  with  the  bailiffs :  when  we  are  married,  you 
shall  be  my  valet  out  of  liv'ry,  and  I'll  treble  your  salary." 

His  vallit!  praps  his  butler!  Yes,  thought  I,  here's  a 
chance — a  vallit  to  ten  thousand  a  year.  Nothing  to  do 
but  to  shave  him,  and  read  his  notes,  and  let  my  wiskers 
grow ;  to  dress  in  spick  and  span  black,  and  a  clean  shut 
per  day;  rauffings  every  night  in  the  housekeeper's  room; 
the  pick  of  the  gals  in  the  servnts'  hall;  a  chap  to  clean 
my  boots  for  me,  and  my  master's  oppra  bone  reglar  once 
a  week.  /  knew  what  a  vallit  was  as  well  as  any  genlmn 
in  service;  and  this  I  can  tell  you,  he's  generally  a  hapier, 
idler,  hmidsomer,  more  genlmnly  man  than  his  master. 
He  has  more  money  to  spend,  for  genlm  ii-Ul  leave  their 
silver  in  their  weskit  pockets  ;  more  suxess  among  the  gals ; 
as  good  dinners,  and  as  good  wine — that  is,  if  he's  friends 
with  the  butler,  and  fi'iends  in  cors  they  will  be  if  they 
know  which  way  their  interest  lies. 

But  these  are  only  cassels  in  the  air,  what  the  French 
call  shutter  d^ Esxjamj.  It  wasn't  roat  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  I  was  to  be  Mr.   Deuceace's  vallit. 

Days  will  pass  at  last — even  days  befor  a  wedding  (the 
longist  and  unpleasantist  day  in  the  whole  of  a  man's  life, 
I  can  tell  you,  exeep,  may  be,  the  day  before  his  hanging)  ; 
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and  at  length  Aroarer  dawned  on  the  suspicious  morning 
which  was  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  Hyming  the  Honrabble 
Algernon  Percy  Deuceace,  Exquire,  and  Miss  Matilda 
GrifiBin.  My  master's  wardrobe  wasn't  so  rich  as  it  had 
been;  for  he'd  left  the  whole  of  his  nicknax  and  trumpry 
of  dressing-cases  and  rob  dy  shams,  his  bewtifle  museum 
of  varnished  boots,  his  curous  colleckshn  of  Stulz  and  Staub 
coats,  when  he  had  been  ableaged  to  quit  so  sudaly  our 
pore,  dear  lodginx  at  the  Hotel  Mirabew ;  and,  being  incog 
at  a  friend's  house,  had  contentid  himself  with  ordring  a 
coople  of  shoots  of  cloves  from  a  common  tailor,  with  a 
sufSshut  quantaty  of  linning. 

Well,  he  put  on  the  best  of  his  coats — a  blue;  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  ask  him  whether  he'd  want  his  frock 
again ;  and  he  was  good-natured,  and  said,  "  Take  it,  and 
be  hanged  to  you."  And  half-past  eleven  o'clock  came, 
and  I  was  sent  to  look  out  at  the  door,  if  there  were  any 
sispicious  charicters  (a  precious  good  nose  I  have  to  find  a 
bailiff  out,  I  can  tell  you,  and  an  i  which  will  almost  see 
one  round  a  corner)  ;  and  presnly  a  very  modist  green  glass- 
coach  droav  up,  and  in  master  stept.  I  didn't,  in  cors,  ap- 
pear on  the  box;  because,  being  known,  my  appearints 
might  have  compromised  master.  But  I  took  a  short  cut, 
and  walked  as  quick  as  possbil  down  to  the  Rue  de  Fobug 
St.  Honore,  where  his  exlnsy  the  English  ambasdor  lives, 
and  where  marridges  are  always  performed  betwigst  Eng- 
lish folk  at  Paris. 


There  is,  almost  nex  door  to  the  ambasdor' s  hotel, 
another  hotel,  of  that  lo  kind  which  the  French  call  cabby- 
rays,  or  wine-houses;  and  jest  as  master's  green  glass- 
coach  pulled  up,  another  coach  drove  off,  out  of  which 
came  two  ladies,  whom  I  knew  pretty  well, — suffiz,  that 
one  had  a  humpback,  and  the  ingenious  reader  well  knew 
why  she  came  there ;  the  other  was  poor  Miss  Kicksey,  who 
came  to  see  her  turned  off. 

Well,  masters  glass-coach  droav  up  jest  as  I  got  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  door;  our  carridge,  I  say,  droav  up,  and 
stopt.  Down  gits  coachmin  to  open  the  door,  and  up  comes 
I  to  give  Mr.  Deuceace  an  arm,  when — out  of  the  cabaray 
shoot  four  fellows,  and  draw  up  betwigst  the  coach  and  the 
embassy-doar;  two  other  chaps  go  to  the  other  doar  of  the 
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carridge,  and,  opening  it,  one  s&y s— "  Bendez-vous,  Mon- 
sieur Deuoeace  !  Je  vous  arrete  au  nom  de  la  loi  !  "  (which 
means,  "  Get  out  of  that,  Mr.  D. ;  you  are  nabbed,  and  no 
mistake  ") .  Master  turned  gashly  pail,  and  sprang  to  the 
other  side  of  the  coach,  as  if  a  serpint  had  stung  him.  He 
flung  open  the  door,  and  was  for  making  off  that  way ;  but 
he  saw  the  four  chaps  standing  betwigst  libbarty  and  him. 
He  slams  down  the  front  window,  and  screams  out,  "  Fou- 
ettez,  cocher !  "  (which  means,  "  Go  it,  coachmin !  ")  in  a 
despert  loud  voice ;  but  coachmin  wooden  go  it,  and  besides, 
was  off  his  box. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  was,  that  jest  as  I  came 
up  to  the  door  two  of  the  bums  jumped  into  the  carridge. 
I  saw  all;  I  knew  my  duty,  and  so  very  mornfly  I  got  up 
behind. 

"  TieMs,"  says  one  of  the  chaps  in  the  street;  "c'estce 
drole  qui  nous  a  loue  V autre  jour."  I  knew  'em,  but  was 
too  melumcoUy  to  smile. 

"  Ou  irons-nous  done  ?  "  says  coachmin  to  the  genlmn  who 
had  got  inside. 

A  deep  woice  from  the  intearor  shouted  out,  in  reply  to 
the  coachmin,  "  a  sainte  pelagib  !  " 


And  now,  praps,  I  ot  to  dixcribe  to  you  the  humours  of 
the  prizn  of  Sainte  Pelagic,  which  is  the  French  for  Fleat, 
or  Queen's  Bentch;  but  on  this  subject  I'm  rather  shy  of 
writing,  partly  because  the  admiral  Boz  has,  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  made  such  a  dixcripshun  of  a  prizn,  that 
mine  wooden  read  very  amyousingly  afterwids ;  and,  also, 
because,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't  stay  long  in  it,  being 
not  in  a  humer  to  waist  my  igsistance  by  passing  away  the 
ears  of  my  youth  in  such  a  dull  place. 

My  fust  errint  now  was,  as  you  may  phansy,  to  carry  a 
noat  from,  master  to  his  destined  bride.  The  poar  thing 
was  sadly  taken  aback,  as  I  can  tell  you,  when  she  found, 
after  remaining  two  hours  at  the  Embassy,  that  her  hus- 
band didn't  make  his  appearance.  And  so,  after  staying 
on  and  on,  and  yet  seeing  no  husband,  she  was  forsed  at 
last  to  trudge  dishconslit  home,  where  I  was  already  wait- 
ing for  her  with  a  letter  from  my  master. 

There  was  no  use  now  denying  the  fact  of  his  arrest,  and 
so  he  oonfest  it  at  onst:  but  he  made  a  cock-and-bull  story 
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of  treachery  of  a  friend,  infimous  fodgery,  and  Heaven 
knows  what.  However,  it  didn't  matter  much;  if  he  had 
told  her  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  man  in  the  moon, 
she  would  have  bleaved  him. 

Lady  Griifin  never  used  to  appear  now  at  any  of  my 
visits.  She  kep  one  drawing-room,  and  Miss  dined  and 
lived  alone  in  another;  they  quarld  so  much  that  praps  it 
was  best  they  should  live  apart :  only  my  Lord  Crabs  used 
to  see  both,  comforting  each  with  that  winning  and  innsnt 
way  he  had.  He  came  in  as  Miss,  in  tears,  was  lisning  to 
my  account  of  master's  seazure,  and  hopin  that  the  prisn 
wasn't  a  horrid  place,  with  a  nasty  horrid  dunjeon,  and  a 
dreadfle  jailer,  and  nasty  horrid  bread  and  water.  Law 
bless  us !  she  had  borrod  her  ideers  from  the  novvles  she 
had  been  reading ! 

"  O  my  lord,  my  lord,"  says  she,  "  have  you  heard  this 
fatal  story?  " 

"  Dearest  Matilda,  what?  Eor  Heaven's  sake,  you  alarm 
me!  What — yes — no — is  it — no,  it  can't  be!  Speak!" 
says  my  lord,  seizing  me  by  the  choler  of  my  coat,  "  what 
has  happened  to  my  boy?  " 

"Please  you,  my  lord,"  says  I,  "he's  at  this  moment  in 
prisn,  no  wuss, — having  been  incarserated  about  two  hours 
ago." 

"In  prison!  Algernon  in  prison!  'tis  impossible!  Im- 
prisoned, for  what  sum?  Mention  it,  and  I  will  pay  to  the 
utmost  farthing  in  my  power." 

"  I'm  sure  your  lordship  is  very  kind,"  says  I  (recklect- 
ing  the  scan  betwigst  him  and  master,  whom  he  wanted  to 
diddil  out  of  a  thowsand  lb.) ;  "and  you'll  be  happy  to 
hear  he's  only  in  for  a  trifle.  Five  thousand  pound  is,  I 
think,  pretty  near  the  mark." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds ! — confusion !  "  says  my  lord, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  and  I  have 
not  five  hundred !  Dearest  Matilda,  how  shall  we  help  him?  " 

"Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  three  guineas,  and  you  know 
how  Lady  Griffin  has  the " 

"  Yes,  my  sweet  child,  I  know  what  you  would  say;  but 
be  of  good  cheer — Algernon,  you  know,  has  ample  funds 
of  his  own." 

Thinking  my  lord  meant  Dawkins's  five  thousand,  of 
which,  to  be  sure,  a  good  lump  was  left,  I  held  my  tung; 
but  I  cooden  help  wondering  at  Lord  Crab's  igstream  com- 
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pashn  for  his  son,  and  miss,  with  her  £10,000  a  year,  hav- 
ing only  3  guineas  in  her  pockit. 

I  took  home  (bless  us,  what  a  home!)  a  long  and  very 
inflamble  letter  from  miss,  in  which  she  dixscribed  her 
own  sorror  at  the  disappointment;  swoar  she  lov'd  him 
only  the  moar  for  his  misfortns;  made  light  of  them ;  as  a 
pusson  for  a  paltry  sum  of  five  thousnd  pound  ought  never 
to  be  cast  down,  'specially  as  he  had  a  certain  independ- 
ence in  view)  and  vowd  that  nothing,  nothing,  should  ever 
injuice  her  to  part  from  him,  etsettler,  etsettler. 

I  told  master  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
twigst  me  and  my  lord,  and  of  his  handsome  offers,  and 
his  borrow  at  hearing  of  his  son's  being  taken :  and  like- 
wise mentioned  how  strange  it  was  that  miss  should  only 
have  3  guineas,  and  with  such  a  fortn :  bless  us,  I  should 
have  thot  that  she  would  always  have  carried  a  hundred 
thowsnd  lb.  in  her  pockit ! 

At  this  master  only  said,  Pshaw !  But  the  rest  of  the 
story  about  his  father  seemed  to  dixquiet  him  a  good  deal, 
and  he  made  me  repeat  it  over  agin. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  agytated,  and  it  seam'd 
as  if  a  new  lite  was  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"Chawls,"  says  he,  "did  you  observe^ — did  miss — did 
my  father  seem  particularly  intimate  with  Miss  Griffin?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir?  "  says  I. 

"  Did  Lord  Crabs  appear  very  fond  of  Miss  Griffin?  " 

"  He  was  suttnly  very  kind  to  her." 

"  Come,  sir,  speak  at  once ;  did  Miss  Griffin  seem  very 
fond  of  his  lordship?  " 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  I  must  say  she  seemed  very 
fond  of  him." 

"  What  did  he  call  her?  " 

"He  called  her  his  dearest  gal." 

"  Did  he  take  her  hand?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he " 

"  And  he  what?  " 

"  He  kist  her,  and  told  her  not  to  be  so  wery  down- 
hearted about  the  misfortn  which  had  hapnd  to  you." 

"  I  have  it  now !  "  says  he,  clinching  his  fist,  and  grow- 
ing gashly  pail — "  I  have  it  now — the  infernal  old  hoary 
scoundrel !  the  wicked  unnatural  wretch !  He  would  take 
her  from  me !  "  And  he  poured  out  a  volley  of  oaves  which 
are  imposbill  to  be  repeatid  here. 
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I  thot  as  much  long  ago :  and  when  my  lord  kem  with 
his  vizits  so  pretiqus'  affeckshnt  at  my  Lady  GrifBnses,  I 
expected  some  such  game  was  in  the  wind.  Indeed,  I'd 
heard  a  somethink  of  it  from  the  G-riffinses  servnts,  that 
my  lord  was  mighty  tender  with  the  ladies. 

One  thing,  however,  was  evident  to  a  man  of  his  intleck- 
shal  capassaties ;  he  must  either  marry  the  gal  at  onst,  or 
he  stood  very  small  chance  of  having  her.  He  must  git 
out  of  limbo  immediantly,  or  his  respectid  father  might  be 
stepping  into  his  vaykint  shoes.  Oli !  he  saw  it  all  now — 
the  fust  attempt  at  arest,  the  marridge  fixt  at  12  o'clock, 
and  the  bayliffs  fixt  to  come  and  intarup  the  marridge ! — the 
jewel,  praps,  betwigst  him  and  De  I'Orge :  but  no,  it  was 
the  woman  who  did  that^ — a  man  don't  deal  such  fowl 
blows,  igspecially  a  father  to  his  son :  a  woman  may,  poar 
thing ! — she's  no  other  means  of  reventch,  and  is  used  to 
fight  with  underhand  wepns  all  her  life  through. 

Well,  whatever  the  pint  might  be,  this  Deuceace  saw 
pretty  clear  that  he'd  been  beat  by  his  father  at  his  own 
game — a  trapp  set  for  him  onst,  which  had  been  defitted  by 
my  presnts  of  mind — another  trap  set  afterwids,  in  which 
my  lord  had  been  suxesfle.  Now,  my  lord,  roag  as  he  was, 
was  much  too  good-naterd  to  do  an  unkind  ackshu,  mearly 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  He'd  got  to  that  pich  that  he 
didn't  mind  injaries — they  were  all  fair  play  to  him — he 
gave  'em,  and  reseav'd  them,  without  a  thought  of  mallis. 
If  he  wanted  to  injer  his  son,  it  was  to  benefick  himself. 
And  how  was  this  to  be  done?  By  getting  the  hairiss  to 
himself,  to  be  sure.  The  Honrabble  Mr.  D.  didn't  say  so, 
but  I  knew  his  f eelinx  well  enough — he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  given  the  old  genlmn  the  money  he  askt  for. 

Poar  f ello !  he  thought  he  had  hit  it,  but  he  was  wide  of 
the  mark  after  all. 

Well,  but  what  was  to  be  done?  It  was  clear  that  he 
must  marry  the  gal  at  any  rate — cootky  coot,  as  the  French 
say;  that  is,  marry  her,  and  hang  the  igspence. 

To  do  so  he  must  first  git  out  of  prisn — -to  get  out  of 
prisn,  he  must  pay  his  debts — and,  to  pay  his  debts,  he 
must  give  every  shilling  he  was  worth.  Never  mind,  four 
thousnd  pound  is  a  small  stake  to  a  reglar  gambler,  igspe- 
cially when  he  must  play  it,  or  rot  for  life  in  prisn,  and 
when,  if  he  plays  it  well,  it  will  give  him  ten  thousand  a 
year. 
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So,  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  maid  up  his  mind, 
and  accordingly  wrote  the  follyiug  letter  to  Miss  Griifin : — 

"  My  adobed  Matilda, — Your  letter  has  indeed  been  a 
comfort  to  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  hoped  that  this  night 
would  have  been  the  most  blessed  in  his  life,  and  now  finds 
himself  condemned  to  spend  it  within  a  prison  wall !  You 
know  the  accursed  conspiracy  which  has  brought  these  lia- 
bilities upon  me,  and  the  foolish  friendship  which  has  cost 
me  so  much.  But  what  matters?  We  have,  as  you  say, 
enough,  even  though  I  must  pay  this  shameful  demand 
upon  me;  and  five  thousand  pounds  are  as  nothing,  com- 
pared to  the  happiness  which  I  lose  in  being  separated  a 
night  from  thee !  Courage,  however !  If  I  make  a  sacrifice, 
it  is  for  you;  and  I  were  heartless  indeed  if  I  allowed  my  own 
losses  to  balance  for  a  moment  against  your  happiness. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  beloved  one?  Is  not  your  happiness  bound 
up  with  mine,  in  a  union  with  me?  I  am  proud  to  think 
so — proud,  too,  to  offer  such  a  humble  proof  as  this  of  the 
depth  and  the  purity  of  my  affection. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  will  still  be  mine ;  tell  me  that  you 
will  be  mine  to-morrow;  and  to-morrow  these  vile  chains 
shall  be  removed,  and  I  will  be  free  once  more — or  if 
bound,  only  bound  to  you!  My  adorable  Matilda!  my  be- 
trothed bride!  write  to  me  ere  the  evening  closes,  for  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  shut  my  eyes  in  slumber  upon  my 
prison-couch,  until  they  have  been  first  blessed  by  the  sight 
of  a  few  words  from  thee !  Write  to  me,  love !  write  to  me  1 
I  languish  for  the  reply  which  is  to  make  or  mar  me  for 
ever. — Your  affectionate,  A.  P.  D." 

Having  polisht  off  this  epistol,  master  intrustid  it  to  me 
to  carry,  and  bade  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  and  give  it 
into  Miss  Grifiin's  hand  alone.  I  ran  with  it  to  Lady 
Griffinses.  I  found  miss,  as  I  desired,  in  a  soUatary  con- 
dition; and  I  presented  her  with  master's  pafewmed  Billy. 

She  read  it,  and  the  number  of  size  to  which  she  gave 
vint,  and  the  tears  which  she  shed,  beggar  digscription. 
She  wep  and  sighed  until  I  thought  she  would  bust.  She 
claspt  my  hand  even  in  her's,  and  said,  "  0,  Charles !  is  he 
very,  very  miserable?  " 

"He  is,  ma'am,"  says  I;  "very  miserable  indeed — no- 
body, upon  my  honour,  could  be  miserablerer." 
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On  hearing  this  pethetic  remark,  her  luind  was  made  up 
at  onst :  and  sitting  down  to  her  eskrewtaw,  she  immedi- 
antly  ableaged  master  with  an  anser.  Here  it  is  in  black 
and  white : 

"  My  prisoned  bird  shall  pine  no  more,  but  fly  home  to  its 
nest  in  these  arms !  Adored  Algernon,  I  will  meet  thee  to- 
morrow, at  the  same  place,  at  the  same  hour.  Then,  then, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  aught  but  death  to  divide  us. 

"M.  G." 

This  kind  of  flumry  stile  comes,  you  see,  of  reading  nov- 
vles,  and  cultivating  littery  purshuits  in  a  small  way.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  be  puf&ckly  ignorant  of  the  hart  of  writ- 
ing, and  to  trust  to  the  writing  of  the  heart.  This  is  my 
style;  artyfiz  I  despise,  and  trust  compleatly  to  natur:  but 
revnong  a  no  mootong,  as  our  continential  friends  remark,  to 
that  nice  white  sheep,  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace,  Exquire; 
that  wenrabble  old  ram,  my  Lord  Crabs,  his  father;  and 
that  tender  and  dellygit  young  lamb.  Miss  Matilda  Griffin. 

She  had  just  foalded  up  into  its  proper  trianglar  shape 
the  noat  transcribed  abuff,  and  I  was  jest  on  the  point  of 
saying,  according  to  my  master's  orders,  "Miss,  if  you 
please,  the  Honrabble  Mr.  Deuceace  would  be  very  much 
ableaged  to  you  to  keep  the  seminary  which  is  to  take  place 

to-morrow  a  profound  se ,"  when  my  master's  father 

entered,  and  I  fell  back  to  the  door.  Miss,  without  a 
word,  rusht  into  his  arms,  bust  into  teers  agin,  as  was  her 
reglar  waj'  (it  must  be  confest  she  was  of  a  very  mist  con- 
stitution), and  shewing  to  him  his  son's  note,  cried,  "  Look, 
my  dear  lord,  how  nobly  your  Algernon,  our  Algernon, 
writes  to  me.  Who  can  doubt  after  this  of  the  purity  of 
his  matchless  affection?  " 

My  lord  took  the  letter,  read  it,  seamed  a  good  deal 
amyoused,  and  returning  it  to  its  owner,  said,  very  much  to 
my  surprise,  "  My  dear  Miss  Griffin,  ho  certainly  does  seem 
in  earnest;  and  if  you  choose  to  make  this  match  without 
the  consent  of  your  mother-in-law,  you  know  the  conse- 
quence, and  are  of  course  your  own  mistress." 

"  Consequences ! — -for  shame,  my  lord !  A  little  money, 
more  or  less,  what  matters  it  to  two  hearts  like  ours?  " 

"  Hearts  are  very  pretty  things,  my  Sweet  young  lady, 
but  three  per  cents,  are  better." 
7 
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"  Nay,  have  we  not  an  ample  income  of  our  own,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Lady  Griffin?  " 

My  lord  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Be  it  so,  my  love," 
says  he.  "I'm  sure  I  can  have  no  other  reason  to  prevent 
a  union  which  is  founded  upon  such  disinterested  affection." 

And  here  the  conversation  dropt.  Miss  retired,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  making  play  with  the  whites  of  her  i's. 
My  lord  began  trotting  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  fat 
hands  stuck  in  his  britches  pockits,  his  countninee  lighted 
up  with  igstream  joy,  and  singing,  to  my  inordnit  igston- 
ishment : 

"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes ! 
Tiddy  diddy  doll— tiddydoll,  doll,  doll." 

He  began  singing  this  song,  and  tearing  up  and  down  the 
room  like  mad.  I  stood  amaizd — a  new  light  broke  in 
upon  me.  He  wasn't  going,  then,  to  make  love  to  Miss 
Griffin  !  Master  might  marry  her !  Had  she  not  got  the 
for ? 

I  say,  I  was  just  standing  stock  still,  my  eyes  fixt,  my 
hands  puppindicklar,  my  mouf  wide  open,  and  these  ig- 
strordinary  thoughts  passing  in  my  mind,  when  my  lord 
having  got  to  the  last  "  doll "  of  his  song,  just  as  I  came  to 
the  sillible  "  for "  of  my  ventriloquism,  or  inward  speech 
— we  had  eatch  jest  reached  the  pint  digscribed,  when  the 
meditations  of  both  were  sudnly  stopt,  by  my  lord,  in  the 
midst  of  his  singin  and  trottin  match,  coming  bolt  up  aginst 
poar  me,  sending  me  up  aginst  one  end  of  the  room,  him- 
self flying  back  to  the  other;  and  it  was  only  after  cousid- 
rabble  agitation  that  we  were  at  length  restored  to  anything 
like  a  liquilibrium . 

"  What,  you  here,  you  infernal  rascal?  "  says  my  lord. 

"Your  lordship's  very  kind  to  notus  me,"  says  I;  "I  am 
here;  "  and  I  gave  him  a  look. 

He  saw  I  knew  the  whole  game. 

And  after  whisling  a  bit,  as  was  his  habit  when  puzzled 
(I  bleave  he'd  have  only  whisled  if  he  had  been  told  he  was 
to  be  hanged  in  five  minnits),  after  whisling  a  bit,  he  stops 
sudnly,  and  coming  up  to  me,  says — 

"Hearkye,  Charles,  this  marriage  must  take  place  to- 
morrow." 

"Must  it,  sir?"  savs  I:  "now,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
think " 
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"Stop,  my  good  fellow;  if  it  does  not  take  place,  what 
do  you  gain?  " 

This  stagger'd  me.  If  it  didn't  take  place,  I  only  lost 
a  situation,  for  master  had  but  just  enough  money  to  pay 
his  detts;  and  it  wooden  soot  my  book  to  serve  him  in 
prison  or  starving. 

"Well,"  says  my  lord,  "you  see  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ment. Now,  look  here !  "  and  he  lugs  out  a  crisp,  flutter- 
ing, snowy  Huis^DEED-puN  note!  "if  my  son  and  Miss  Grif- 
fin are  married  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  this;  and  I  will, 
moreover,  take  you  into  my  service,  and  give  you  double 
your  present  wages." 

riesh  and  blood  cooden  bear  it.  "My  lord,"  says  I, 
laying  my  hand  upon  my  busm,  "  only  give  me  security,  and 
I'm  yours  for  ever." 

The  old  noblemin  grind,  and  pattid  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"Eight,  my  lad,"  says  he,  "right — you're  a  nice  promis- 
ing youth.  Here  is  the  best  security,"  and  he  pulls  out  his 
pockit-book,  returns  the  hunderd-pun  bill,  and  takes  out 
one  for  fifty — "here  is  half  to-day;  to-morrow  you  shall 
have  the  remainder." 

My  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  I  took  the  pretty  flutter- 
ing bit  of  paper,  about  five  times  as  big  as  any  sum  of 
money  I  had  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  cast  my  i  upon  the 
amount :  it  was  a  fifty,  sure  enough — a  bank  poss-bill, 
made  payable  to  Leonora  Emilia  Griffin,  and  indorsed  by 
her.  The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  Now,  gentle  reader,  I 
spose  you  begin  to  see  the  game. 

"Recollect,  from  this  day,  you  are  in  my  service." 

"My  lord,  you  overpoar  me  with  your  faviours." 

"Go  to  the  devil,  sir,"  says  he,  "do  your  duty,  and  hold 
your  tongue." 

And  thus  I  went  from  the  service  of  the  Honorabble  Al- 
gernon Deueeace  to  that  of  his  exlnsy  the  Eight  Honorab- 
ble Earl  of  Crabs. 


On  going  back  to  prisn,  I  found  Deueeace  locked  up  in 
that  oajus  place  to  which  his  igstravygansies  had  deserv- 
edly led  him;  and  felt  for  him,  I  must  say,  a  great  deal  of 
contemp.  A  raskle  such  as  he — a  swinler,  who  had  robbed 
poar  Dawkins  of  the  means  of  igsistance,  who  had  cheated 
his  fellow-roag,  Mr.  Eichard  Blewitt,  and  who  was  making 
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a  niusnary  marridge  with  a  disgusting  creacher  like  Miss 
Griffin,  didn  merit  any  compashn  on  my  purt;  and  I  deter- 
mined quite  to  keep  secret  the  suckmstansies  of  my  privit 
intervew  witli  his  exlnsy  my  presnt  master. 

I  gev  him  Miss  Griffinses  trianglar,  whicli  he  read  with 
a  satasfied  air.  Then,  turning  to  me,  says  he:  "You  gave 
this  to  Miss  Griffin  alone?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  gave  her  my  message?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  Lord  Crabs  was  not  there  when 
you  gave  either  the  message  or  the  note?  " 

"Not  there,  upon  my  honour,"  says  I. 

"  Hang  your  honour,  sir !  Brush  my  hat  and  coat,  and 
go  call  a  coach,  do  you  hear?  " 


I  did  as  I  was  ordered;  and  on  coming  back  found  mas- 
ter in  what's  called,  I  think,  the  greffe  of  the  prisn.  The 
officer  in  waiting  had  out  a  great  register,  and  was  talking 
to  master  in  the  French  tongue,  in  coarse :  a  number  of 
poar  prisners  were  looking  eagerly  on. 

"Let  us  see,  my  lor,"  says  he;  "the  debt  is  98,700 
francs;  there  are  capture  expenses,  interest,  so  much:  and 
the  whole  sum  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
mains  13." 

Deuceace,  in  a  very  myjestic  way,  takes  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  four  thowsnd  pun  notes.  "  This  is  not  French  money, 
but  I  presume  that  you  know  it,  Monsieur  Greffier,"  says  he. 

The  greffier  turned  round  to  old  Solomon,  a  money- 
changer, who  had  one  or  two  clients  in  the  prisn,  and 
hapnd  luckily  to  be  there.  "Les  billets  sont  bons,"  says 
he.  "  Je  les  prendrai  pour  cent  mille  deuze  cent  francs,  et 
j'espfere,  my  lor,  de  vous  re  voir." 

"Good,"  says  the  greffier;  "I  know  them  to  be  good, 
and  I  will  give  my  lor  the  difference,  and  make  out  his  re- 
lease." 

Which  was  done.  The  poar  debtors  gave  a  feeble  cheer, 
as  the  great  dubble  iron  gates  swung  open,  and  clangd  to 
again,  and  Deuceace  stept  out,  and  me  after  him,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  hair. 

He  had  been  in  the  place  but  six  hours,  and  was  now 
free  again — free,  and  to  be  married  to  ten  thousnd  a  year 
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nex  day.  But,  for  all  that,  he  lookt  very  faint  and  pale. 
He  had  put  down  his  great  stake;  and,  when  he  came  out 
of  Saint  Pelagie,  he  had  but  fifty  pounds  left  in  the 
world ! 

Never  mind— when  onst  the  money's  down,  make  your 
mind  easy;  and  so  Deuceace  did.  He  drove  back  to  the 
Hotel  Mirabew,  where  he  ordered  apartmince  infinatly 
more  splendid  than  befor;  and  I  pretty  soon  told  Toinette, 
and  the  rest  of  the  suvvants,  how  nobly  he  behayvd,  and 
how  he  valyoud  four  thousnd  pound  no  more  than  ditch 
water.  And  such  was  the  consquineies  of  my  praises,  and 
the  poplarity  I  got  for  us  boath,  that  the  delighted  land- 
lady immediantly  charged  him  dubble  what  she  would  have 
done,  if  it  hadn  been  for  my  stoaries. 

He  ordered  splendid  apartmince,  then,  for  the  nex  week, 
a  carridge  and  four  for  Fontainebleau  to-morrow  at  12  pre- 
cisely; and  having  settled  all  these  things,  went  quietly  to 
the  Roshy  de  Cancale,  where  he  dined,  as  well  he  might, 
for  it  was  now  eight  o'clock.  I  didn't  spare  the  shampang 
neither  that  night,  I  can  tell  you;  for  when  I  carried  the 
note  he  gave  me  for  Miss  G-riffin  in  the  evening,  in- 
forming her  of  his  freedom,  that  young  lady  remarked  my 
hagitated  manner  of  walking  and  speaking,  and  said, 
"Honest  Charles!  he  is  flusht  with  the  events  of  the 
day.  Here,  Charles,  is  a  napoleon;  and  drink  to  your 
mistress." 

I  pockitid  it,  but  I  must  say  I  didn't  like  the  money — 
it  went  aginst  my  stomick  to  take  it. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
The  Maeeiage. 

Wjill,  the  nex  day  came;  at  12  the  carridge  and  four 
was  waiting  at  the  ambasdor's  doar;  and  Miss  Grilfln  and 
the  faithfle  Kicksy  were  punctial  to  the  apintment. 

I  don't  wish  to  digscribe  the  marridge  seminary — how 
the  embasy  chapling  jined  the  hands  of  this  loving  young 
couple — -how  one  of  the  embasy  footmin  was  called  in  to 
witness  the  marridge — how  miss  wep  and  faintid,  as  usial 
— and  how  Deuceace  carried  her,  fainting,  to  the  brisky, 
and  drove  off  to  Fontingblo,  where  they  were  to  pass  the 
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fust  weak  of  the  honeymoon.  They  took  no  servnts,  be- 
cause they  wisht,  they  said,  to  be  privit.  And  so,  when  I 
had  shut  up  the  steps,  and  bid  the  postillion  drive  on,  I 
bid  ajew  to  the  Honrabble  Algernon,  and  went  off  strait  to 
his  exlent  father. 

"  Is  it  all  over,  Chawls?  "  said  he. 

"  I  saw  them  turned  oti  at  igsaekly  a  quarter  past  12, 
my  lord,"  says  I. 

"  Did  you  give  Miss  Griffin  the  paper,  as  I  told  you,  be- 
fore her  marriage?  " 

"  I  did,  my  lord,  in  the  presnts  of  Mr.  Brown,  Lord  Bob- 
tail's man,  who  can  swear  to  her  having  had  it." 

I  must  tell  you  that  my  lord  had  made  me  read  a  paper 
which  Lady  Grif&n  had  written,  and  which  I  was  com- 
mishnd  to  give  in  the  manner  menshnd  abuff.  It  ran  to 
this  effect : — 

"  According  to  the  authority  given  me  by  the  will  of  my 
late  dear  husband,  I  forbid  the  marriage  of  Miss  Griffin 
with  the  Honourable  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace.  If  Miss 
Griffin  persists  in  the  union,  I  warn  her  that  she  must  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  her  act. 

"Lbonoka  Emilia  Gkiffin. 

"EuE  DE  EivoLi,  May  8,  1818." 

When  I  gave  this  to  miss,  as  she  entered  the  cort-yard, 
a  minnit  before  my  master's  arrivle,  she  only  read  it  con- 
temptiously,  and  said ,  "  I  laugh  at  the  threats  of  Lady 
Griffin;  "  and  she  toar  the  paper  in  two,  and  walked  on, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  faithful  and  obleaging  Miss 
Kicksey. 

I  picked  up  the  paper,  for  fear  of  axdents,  and  brot  it  to 
my  lord.  Not  that  there  was  any  necessaty,  for  he'd  kep 
a  copy,  and  made  me  and  another  witniss  (my  Lady  Grif- 
fin's solissator)  read  them  both,  before  he  sent  either  away. 

"  Good !  "  says  he;  and  he  projuiced  from  his  potfolio  the 
fello  of  that  bewchus  fifty-pun  note,  which  he'd  given  me 
yesterday.  "I  keep  my  promise,  you  see,  Charles,"  says 
he.  "  You  are  now  in  Lady  Griffin's  service,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Fitzclarence,  who  retires.  Go  to  Proje's,  and  get  a 
livery  " 

"  But,  my  lord,"  says  I,  "  I  was  not  to  go  into  Lady  Grif- 
finses  service,  according  to  the  bargain,  but  into " 
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"It's  all  the  same  thing,"  says  he;  and  he  walked  off. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Proje's,  and. ordered  a  new  livry;  and 
found,  lickwise,  that  our  coachmin,  and  Munseer  Morti- 
mer, had  been  there  too.  My  lady's  livery  was  changed, 
and  was  now  of  the  same  color  as  my  old  coat,  at  Mr. 
Deuceaoe's;  and  I'm  blest  if  there  wasn't  a  tremenjious 
great  earl's  corronit  on  the  butins,  instid  of  the  Grif&n  ram- 
pint,  which  was  worn  befoar. 

I  asked  no  questions,  however;  but  had  myself  measured; 
and  slep  that  night  at  the  Plas  Vandome.  I  didn't  go  out 
with  the  carridge  for  a  day  or  two,  though;  my  lady  only 
taking  one  footmin,  she  said,  until  her  new  carridge  was 
turned  out. 

I  think  you  can  guess  what's  in  the  wind  now  ! 

I  bot  myself  a  dressing-case,  a  box  of  Ody  colong,  a  few 
duzen  lawn  sherts  and  neckcloths,  and  other  things  which 
were  necessary  for  a  genlmn  in  my  rank.  Silk  stockings 
was  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  house.  And  I  completed 
the  bisniss  by  writing  the  foUying  ginteel  letter  to  my  late 
master : — 

Charles  Yellowjplush,  Esquire,  to  the  Honourable  A.  P. 
Deuceace. 

"Sub, — Suckmstansies  have  acurd  sins  I  last  had  the 
honner  of  wating  on  you,  which  render  it  impossbill  that  I 
should  remane  any  longer  in  your  suvvice,  I'll  thank  you 
to  leave  out  my  thinx,  when  they  come  home  on  Sattady 
from  the  wash. — Your  obeajnt  servnt, 

"Plas  Vendome.  Charles  Yellowplush." 

The  athografy  of  the  abuv  noat,  I  confess,  is  atrocious; 
but  ke  voolyvoo  ?  I  was  only  eighteen,  and  hadn  then  the 
expearance  in  writing  which  I've  enjide  sins. 

Having  thus  done  my  jewty  in  evry  way,  I  shall  prosead, 
in  the  nex  chapter,  to  say  what  hapnd  in  my  new  place. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Honeymoon. 

The  weak  at  Fontingblow  past  quickly  away;  and,  at 
the  end  of  it,  our  son  and  daughter-in-law — a  pare  of  nice 
young  tuttle-duvs — returned  to  their  nest,  at  the  Hotel 
Mirabew.  I  suspeck  that  the  cock  turtle-dove  was  preshos 
sick  of  his  barging. 

When  they  arriv'd,  the  fust  thing  they  found  on  their 
table  was  a  large  parsle  wrapt  up  in  silver  paper,  and  a 
newspaper,  and  a  couple  of  cards,  tied  up  with  a  peace  of 
white  ribbing.  In  the  parsle  was  a  hansume  piece  of  plum- 
cake,  with  a  deal  of  sugar.  On  the  cards  was  wrote,  in 
Gof&ck  characters. 


©arl  of  CrabB. 


And,  in  very  small  Italian, 


Countess  of  Crabs. 


And  in  the  paper  was  the  foUying  parrowgraff : — 

"Makkiage  in  High  Life. — Yesterday,  at  the  British 
Embassy,  the  Right  Honourable  John  Augustus  Altamont 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Crabs,  to  Leonora  Emilia,  widow  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Griffiu,  K.C.B.  An 
elegant  dejeune  was  given  to  the  happy  couple  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Lord  Bobtail,  who  gave  away  the  bride.  The  elite 
of  the  foreign  diplomacy,  the  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Mar- 
shal the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  on  behalf  of  H.  M.  the  King  of 
France,  honoured  the  banquet  and  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Lord  and  Lady  Crabs  intend  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Saint 
Cloud." 

The  above  dockyments,  along  with  my  own  trifHiug  billy, 
of  which  I  have  also  givn  a  copy,  greated  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Deuceace  on  their  arrivle  from  Fontingblo.  Not  being 
presnt,  I  can't  say  what  Deuceace  said,  but  I  can  fansy 
how  he  lookt,  and  how  poor  Mrs.  Deuceace  look't.  They 
weren't  much  inclined  to  rest  after  the  fiteeg  of  the  junny, 
for,  in  -^  an  hour  after  their  arrivle  at  Paris,  the  hosses 
were  put  to  the  carridge  agen,  and  down  they  came  thun- 
dering to  our  country-house  at  St.  Cloud  (pronounst  by 
those  absud  Frenchmin,  Sing  Kloo),  to  interrup  our  chaste 
loves,  and  delishs  marridge  injyments. 

My  lord  was  sittn  in  a  crimsn  satan  dress,  lolling  on  a 
sofa  at  an  open  windy,  smoaking  seagars,  as  ushle;  her 
ladyship,  who,  to  du  her  justice,  didu  mind  the  smell,  oc- 
cupied another  end  of  the  room,  and  was  working,  in 
wusted,  a  pare  of  slippers,  or  an  umbrellore  case,  or  a  coal- 
skittle,  or  some  such  nonsints.  You  would  have  thought, 
to  have  scan  'em,  that  they  had  been  married  a  sentry,  at 
least.  Well,  I  bust  in  upon  this  conjugal  tator  tator,  and 
said,  very  much  alarmed,  "  My  lord,  here's  your  son  and 
daughter-in-law. " 

"  Well,"  says  my  lord,  quite  calm,  "and  what  then?  " 

"  Mr.  Deuceace ! "  says  my  lady,  starting  up,  and  look- 
ing fritened. 

"Yes,  my  love,  my  son;  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
Pray,  Charles,  say  that  Lady  Crabs  and  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deuceace;  and  that  they  must 
excuse  us  receiving  them  en  famille.  Sit  still,  my  bless- 
ing— take  things  coolly.  Have  you  got  the  box  with  the 
papers?  " 

My  lady  pointed  to  a  great  green  box — the  same  from 
which  she  had  taken  the  papers,  when  Deuceace  fust  saw 
them — and  handed  over  to  my  lord  a  fine  gold  key.  I 
went  out,  met  Deuceace  and  his  wife  on  the  stepps,  gave  my 
messinge,  and  bowd  them  palitely  in. 

My  lord  didn't  rise,  but  smoak'd  away  as  usual  (praps 
a  little  quicker,  but  I  can't  say) ;  my  lady  sate  upright, 
looking  hansum  and  strong.  Deuceace  walked  in,  his  left 
arm  tied  to  his  breast,  his  wife  and  hat  on  the  other.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  frightened;  his  wife,  poar  thing!  had 
her  head  berried  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobd  fit  to  break 
her  heart.  • 

Miss  Kicksy,  who  was  in  the  room  (but  I  didn  mention 
her,  she  was  less  than  nothink  in  our  house),  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Deuceace  at  onst,  and  held  out  her  arms — she  had  a 
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heart,  that  old  Kicksey,  and  I  respect  her  for  it.  The 
poor  liunckback  flung  herself  into  miss's  arms,  with  a  kind 
of  whooping  screech,  and  kep  there  for  some  time,  sobbing 
in  quite  a  historical  manner.  I  saw  there  was  going  to  be 
a  sean,  and  so,  in  cors,  left  the  door  ajar. 

"  Welcome  to  Saint  Cloud,  Algy,  my  boy !  "  says  my  lord, 
in  a  loud,  hearty  voice.  "  You  thought  you  would  give  us 
the  slip,  eh,  you  rogue?  But  we  knew  it,  my  dear  fellow; 
we  knew  the  whole  affair — did  we  not,  my  soul?  Aud, 
you  see,  kept  our  secret  better  than  you  did  yours." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  says  Deuceace,  bowing,  "  that  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  happiness  which  awaited  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  mother-in-law." 

"No,  you  dog;  no,  no,"  says  my  lord,  giggling;  "old 
birds,  you  know,  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  like  young 
oaes.  But,  here  we  are,  all  spliced  and  happy,  at  last. 
Sit  down,  Algernon ;  let  us  smoke  a  segar,  and  talk  over 
the  perils  and  adventures  of  the  last  month.  My  love," 
says  my  lord,  turning  to  his  lady,  "you  have  no  malice 
against  poor  Algernon,  I  tiiist?  Pray  shake  his  hand." 
(A  grin.) 

But  my  lady  rose,  and  said,  "  I  have  told  Mr.  Deuceace, 
that  I  never  wished  to  see  him,  or  speak  to  him,  more.  I 
see  no  reason,  now,  to  change  my  opinion."  And,  here- 
with, she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  by  the  door  through  which 
Kicksey  had  carried  poor  Mrs.  Deuceace. 

"  Well,  well,"  says  my  lord,  as  Lady  Crabs  swept  by,  "  I 
was  in  hopes  she  had  forgiven  you;  but  I  know  the  whole 
story,  and,  I  must  confess,  you  used  her  cruelly  ill.  Two 
strings  to  your  bow ! — that  was  your  game,  was  it,  you 
rogue?  " 

"Do  you  mean,  my  lord,  that  you  know  all  that  past 
between  me  aud  Lady  Grif — Lady  Crabs,  before  our 
quarrel?  " 

"  Perfectly — you  made  love  to  her,  and  she  was  almost 
in  love  with  you;  you  jilted  her  for  money,  she  got  a  man 
to  shoot  your  hand  off  in  revenge :  no  more  dice-boxes,  now, 
Deuceace;  no  more  sauter  la  coup.  I  can't  think  how  the 
deuce  you  will  manage  to  live  without  them." 

"Your  lordship  is  very  kind,  but  I -have  given  up  play 
altogether,"  says  Deuceace,  looking  mighty  black  and  un- 
easy. 

"  Oh,  indeed !     Benedick  has  turned  a  moral  man,  has 
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he?  This  is  better  and  better.  Are  you  thinking  of  going 
into  the  church,  Deuceace?  " 

"My  lord,  may  I  ask  you  to  be  a  little  more  serious?  " 

"  Serious !  a  quoi  hon  ?  I  am  serious — serious  in  my  sur- 
prise that,  when  you  might  have  had  either  of  these  women, 
you  should  have  preferred'  that  hideous  wife  of  yours." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  in  turn,  how  you  came  to  be  so  little 
squeamish  about  a  wife,  as  to  choose  a  woman  who  had 
just  been  making  love  to  your  own  son?  "  says  Deuceace, 
growing  fierce. 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  I  owe  forty  thou- 
sand pounds — there  is  an  execution  at  Size's  Hall — every 
acre  I  have  is  in  the  hands  of  my  creditors;  and  that's  why 
I  married  her.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  love?  Lady 
Crabs  is  a  dev'lish  fine  woman,  but  she's  not  a  fool — she 
married  me  for  my  coronet,  and  I  married  her  for  her 
money. " 

"  Well,  my  lord,  you  need  not  ask  me,  I  think,  why  I 
married  the  dan.ghter-in-law." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,  my  dear  boy.  How  the  deuce  are  you 
to  live?  Dawkins's  five  thousand  pounds  won't  last  for 
ever;   and  afterwards?" 

"  You  don't  mean,  my  lord — you  don't — I  mean,  you 
can't D— — -!"  says  he,  starting  up,  and  losing  all  pa- 
tience, "you  don't  dare  to  say  that  Miss  Griffin  had  not  a 
fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year?  " 

My  lord  was  rolling  up,  and  wetting  betwigst  his  lips, 
another  segar;  he  lookt  up,  after  he'd  lighted  it,  and  said, 
quietly,— 

"  Certainly,  Miss  GrifSn  had  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a 
year." 

"Well,  sir,  and  has  she  not  got  it  now?  Has  she  spent 
it  in  a  week?  " 

"  She  has  not  got  a  sixpence  now :  she  married  without 
her  Tnother^s  consent! " 

Deuceace  sank  down  in  a  chair;  and  I  never  see  such  a 
dreadful  pictur  of  despair  as  there  was  in  the  face  of  that 
retchid  man! — he  writhed,  and  nasht  his  teeth,  he  tore 
open  his  coat,  and  wriggled  madly  the  stump  of  his  left 
hand,  until,  fairly  beat,  he  threw  it  over  his  livid  pale  face, 
and,  sinking  backwards,  fairly  wept  aLowd. 

Bah !  it's  a  dreddfle  thing  to  hear  a  man  crying !  his  pashn 
torn  up  from  the  very  roots  of  his  heart,  as  it  must  be  be- 
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fore  it  can  git  such  a  vent.  My  lord,  meanwhile,  rolled 
his  segar,  lighted  it,  and  went  on. 

"  My  dear  boyj  the  girl  has  not  a  shilling.  I  wished  to 
have  left  you  alone  in  peace,  with  your  four  thousand 
pounds:  you  might  have  lived  decently  upon  it  in  Ger- 
many, where  money  is  at  6  peif  cent.,  where  yovir  duns 
would  not  find  you,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  would 
have  kept  you  and  your  wife  in  comfort.  But,  you  see, 
Lady  Crabs  would  not  listen  to  it.  You  had  injured 
her,  and,  after  she  had  tried  to  kill  you,  and  failed,  she 
determined  to  luin  you,  and  succeeded.  I  must  own  to 
you  that  I  directed  the  arresting  business,  and  put  her 
up  to  buying  your  protested  bills;  she  got  them  for  a 
trifle,  and  as  you  have  paid  them,  has  made  a  good  two 
thousand  pounds  by  her  bargain.  It  was  a  painful  thing, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  father  to  get  his  son  arrested;  but  que 
voulez-vous  !  I  did  not  appear  in  the  transaction;  she  would 
have  you  ruined;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  marry  before  I  could,  so  I  pleaded  your  cause  with 
Miss  Griffin,  and  made  you  the  happy  man  you  are.  You 
rogue,  you  rogue !  you  thought  to  match  your  old  father, 
did  you?  But,  never  mind;  lunch  will  be  ready  soon. 
In  the  meantime,  have  a  segar,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
Sauterne." 

Deuceace,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  speech,  sprang 
up  wildly. 

"  I'll  not  believe  it,"  he  said ;  "  it's  a  lie,  an  infernal  lie ! 
forged  by  you,  you  hoary  villain,  and  by  the  murderess  and 
strumpet  you  have  married.  I'll  not  believe  it :  show  me 
the  will.  Matilda !  Matilda ! "  shouted  he,  screaming 
hoarsely,  and  flinging  open  the  door  by  which  she  had 
gone  out. 

"  Keep  your  temper,  my  boy.  You  are  vexed,  and  I  feel 
for  you;  but  don't  use  such  bad  language :  it  is  quite  need- 
less, believe  me." 

"  Matilda !  "  shouted  out  Deuceace,  again ;  and  the  poor 
crookid  thing  came  trembling  in,  followed  by  Miss  Kicksey. 

"  Is  this  true,  woman?  "  says  he,  clutching  hold  of  her 
hand. 

"  What,  dear  Algernon?  "  says  she. 

"  What?  "  screams  out  Deuceace, — "  what?  Why,  that 
you  are  a  beggar,  for  marrying  without  your  mother's  con- 
sent— that  you  basely  lied  to  me,  in  order  to  bring  about 
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this  match — that  you  are  a  swiudler,  in  conspiracy  with 
that  ohl  fiend  yonder,  and  the  she-devil,  his  wife?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  sobbed  the  poar  woman,  "  that  I  have  noth- 
ing, but " 

"  Nothing  but  what?  Why  don't  you  speak,  you  drivel- 
ling fool?  " 

"  I  have  nothing ! — but  you,  dearest,  have  two  thousand 
a  year.  Is  that  not  enough  for  us?  You  love  me  for  my- 
self, don't  you,  Algernon?  You  have  told  me  so  a  thou- 
sand times — say  so  again,  dear  husband ;  and  do  not,  do 
not  be  so  unkind."  And  here  she  sank  on  her  knees, 
and  olung  to  him,  and  tried  to  catch  his  hand,  and 
kiss  it. 

"  How  much  did  you  say?  "  says  my  lord. 

"Two  thousand  a  year,  sir;  he  has  told  us  so  a  thousand 
times." 

"  Two  thousand  !  Two  thou — ho,  ho,  ho ! — haw !  haw ! 
haw !  "  roars  my  lord.  "  That  is,  I  vow,  the  best  thing  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  My  dear  creature,  he  has  not  a 
shilling — not  a  single  maravedi,  by  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses." And  this  exlent  uoblemin  began  laffin  louder  than 
ever :  a  very  kind  and  feeling  genlmn  he  was,  as  all  must 
confess. 

There  was  a  paws;  and  Mrs.  Deuceace  didn  begin  cuss- 
ing and  swearing  at  her  husband,  as  he  had  done  at  her : 
she  only  said,  "Oh,  Algernon!  is  this  true?"  and  got  up, 
and  went  to  a  chair,  and  wep  in  quiet. 

My  lord  opened  the  great  box.  "  If  you  or  your  lawyers 
would  like  to  examine  Sir  George's  will,  it  is  quite  at  your 
service;  you  will  see  here  the  proviso  which  I  mentioned, 
that  gives  the  entire  fortune  to  Lady  Grif&n — Lady  Crabs 
that  is :  and  here,  my  dear  boy,  you  see  the  danger  of  hasty 
conclusions.  Her  ladyship  only  showed  you  the  y?rs^  jiag'e 
of  the  will ;  of  course,  she  wantdd  to  try  you.  You  thought 
you  made  a  great  stroke  in  at  once  proposing  to  Miss  Grif- 
fin—do not  mind  it,  my  love,  he  really  loves  you  now  very 
sincerely! — when,  in  fact,  you  would  have  done  much  bet- 
ter to  have  read  the  rest  of  the  will.  You  were  completely 
bitten,  my  boy — humbugged,  bamboozled — ay,  and  by  your 
old  father,  you  dog.  I  told  you  I  would,  you  know,  when 
you  refused  to  lend  me  a  portion  of  your  Dawkins's  money. 
I  told  you  I  would;  and  I  did.  I  had  yon  the  very  next 
day.     Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Percy,  my  boy;  don't 
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try  your  luck  again  against  such  old  hands ;  look  deuced 
well  before  you  leap;  audi  alteram  partem,  my  lad,  which 
means,  read  both  sides  of  a  will.  I  think  lunch  is  ready ; 
but  I  see  you  don't  smoke.     Shall  we  go  in?  " 

"Stop,  my  lord,"  says  Mr.  Deuceace,  very  humble;  "I 
shall  not  share  your  hospitality — but — but — you  know  my 
condition:  I  am  penniless — you  know  the  manner  in  which 
my  wife  has  been  brought  up " 

"  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Deuceace,  sir,  shall  always  find 
a  home  here,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
friendship  between  her  dear  mother  and  herself." 

"And  for  me,  sir,"  says  Deuceace,  speaking  faint,  and 
very  slow,  "  T  hope — I  trust — I  think,  my  lord,  you  will 
not  forget  me?  " 

"Forget  you,  sir;   certainly  not." 

"  And  that  you  will  make  some  provision?  " 

"  Algernon  Deuceace,"  says  ray  lord,  getting  up  from 
the  sophy,  and  looking  at  him  with  sich  a  jolly  malignity, 
as  1  never  see,  "  I  declare,  before  Heaven,  that  I  will  not 
give  you  a  penny ,!  " 

Hereupon  my  lord  held  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Deuceace, 
and  said,  "  My  dear,  will  you  join  your  mother  and  me? 
We  shall  always,  as  I  said,  have  a  home  for  you." 

"  My  lord, "  said  the  poar  thing,  dropping  a  curtsy,  "  my 
home  is  with  him  !  " 


About  three  months  after,  when  the  season  was  begin- 
ning at  Paris,  and  the  autumn  leafs  was  on  the  ground,  my 
lord,  my  lady,  me  and  Mortimer,  were  taking  a  stroal  in 
the  Boddy  Balong,  the  carridge  driving  on  slowly  ahead, 
and  us  as  happy  as  posbill,  admiring  the  pleasnt  woods,  and 
the  goldn  sunset. 

My  lord  was  expayshating  to  my  lady  upon  the  exquizit 
beauty  of  the  scan,  and  pouring  forth  a  host  of  butifle  and 
virtuous  sentament  sootable  to  the  hour.  It  was  dalitefle 
to  hear  him.  "  Ah !  "  said  he,  "  black  must  be  the  heart, 
my  love,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  scene  like 
this;  gathering,  as  it  were,  from  those  sunlit  skies,  a  por- 
tion of  their  celestial  gold,  and  gaining  somewhat  of  heaven 
with  each  pure  draught  of  this  delicious  air ! " 


1^ 


'  And  pinted  to  it  with  his  maimed  arm."  .   .  . 

—  Yellowplushf  p.  111. 
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Lady  Crabs  did  not  speak,  but  prest  his  arm  and  looked 
upwards.  Mortimer  and  I,  too,  felt  some  of  the  infliwents 
of  the  sean,  and  lent  on  our  goold  sticks  in  silence.  The 
carriage  drew  up  close  to  us,  and  my  lord  and  my  lady 
sauntered  slowly  tords  it. 

Jest  at  the  place  was  a  bench,  and  on  the  bench  sate  a 
poorly  drest  woman,  and  by  her,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
was  a  man  whom  I  thought  I'd  sean  befor.  He  was  drest 
in  a  shabby  blew  coat,  with  white  seems  and  copper  but- 
tons; a  torn  hat  was  on  his  head,  and  great  quantaties  of 
matted  hair  and  whiskers  disfiggared  his  countnints.  He 
was  not  shaved,  and  as  pale  as  stone. 

My  lord  and  lady  didn  tak  the  slightest  notice  of  him, 
but  past  on  to  the  carridge.  Me  and  Mortimer  lickwise 
took  our  places.  As  we  past,  the  man  had  got  a  grip  of 
the  woman's  shoulder,  who  was  holding  down  her  head, 
sobbing  bitterly. 

No  sooner  were  my  lord  and  lady  seated,  than  they  both, 
with  igstreme  dellixy  and  good  natur,  bust  into  a  ror  of 
lafter,  peal  upon  peal,  whooping  and  screaching,  enough  to 
frighten  the  evening  silents. 

Deuce ACB  turned  round.  I  see  his  face  now — the  face 
of  a  devvle  of  hell!  Fust,  he  lookt  towards  the  carridge, 
and  pin  ted  to  it  with  his  maimed  arm ;  then  he  raised 
the  other,  and  struck  the  woman  by  his  side.  She  fell, 
screaming. 

Poor  thing !     Poor  thing ! 
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MR.   YELLOWPLUSH'S  A  JEW. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Deuceace's  history  is  going  to  be  the 
end  of  my  corrispondince.  I  wish  the  public  was  as  sory 
to  part  with  me  as  I  am  with  the  public;  becaws  I  fansy 
reely  that  we've  become  frends,  and  feal  for  my  part  a  be- 
coming greaf  at  saying  ajew. 

It's  imposbill  for  me  to  continyow,  however,  a-writin, 
as  I  have  done — violetting  the  rules  of  authography,  and 
trampling  upon  the  fust  princepills  of  English  grammar. 
When  I  began,  I  new  no  better :  when  I'd  carrid  on  these 
papers  a  little  further,  and  grew  aecustmd  to  writin,  I  be- 
gan to  smel  out  somethink  quear  in  my  style.  Within  the 
last  sex  weaks  I  have  been  learning  to  spell :  and  when  all 
the  world  was  rejoicing  at  the  festivvaties  of  our  youthful 
quean — ^when  all  i's  were  fixt  upon  her  long  sweet  of  am- 
basdors  and  princes,  following  the  splendid  carridge  of 
Marshle  the  Duke  of  Damlatiar,  and  blinking  at  the  pearls 
and  dimince  of  Prince  Oystereasy — Yellowplush  was  in  his 
loanly  pantry — his  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the  spelling-book — 
his  heart  was  bent  upon  mastring  the  diflfickleties  of  the 
littery  professhn.     I  have  been,  in  fact,  co7ivertid. 

You  shall  here  how.  Ours,  you  know,  is  a  Wig  house; 
'  and  ever  sins  his  3d  son  has  got  a  place  in  the  Treasury, 
his  secknd  a  captingsy  in  the  Guards,  his  fust  the  secretary 
of  embasy  at  Pekin,  with  a  prospick  of  being  appinted  am- 
basdor  at  Loo  Choo — ever  sins  master's  sons  have  reseaved 
these  attentions,  and  master  himself  has  had  the  promis  of 
a  pearitch,  he  has  been  the  most  reglar,  consistnt,  honrab- 
ble  Libbaral,  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commins. 

Well,  being  a  Whig,  it's  the  fashn,  as  you  know,  to 
reseave  littery  pipple;  and  accordingly,  at  dinner  tother 
day,  whose  name  do  you  think  I  had  to  hollar  out  on  the 
fust  landing-place  about  a  wick  ago?  After  sevral  dukes 
and  markises  had  been  enounced,  a  very  gentell  fly  drives 
up  to  our  doar,  and  out  steps  two  gentlemen.  One  was 
pail,  and  wor  spektickles,  a  wig,  and  a  white  neckcloth. 
The  other  was  slim,  with  a  hook  nose,  a  pail  fase,  a  small 
waist,  a  pare  of  falling  shoulders,  a  tight  coat,  and  a  cata- 
rack  of  black  satting  tumbling  out  of  his  busm,  and  falling 
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into  a  gilt  velvet  weskit.  The  little  genlmn  settled  his 
wigg,  and  palled  out  his  ribbinns;  the  younger  one  fluffed 
the  dust  off  his  shoos,  looked  at  his  wiskers  in  a  little 
pockit-glas,  settled  his  crevatt;  and  they  both  mountid  up 
stairs. 

"  What  name,  sir?  "  says  I,  to  the  old  genlmn. 

"  Name ! — a !  now,  you  thief  o'  the  wurrrld,"  says  he,  "  do 
you  pretind  nat  to  know  me  ?  Say  it's  the  Cabinet  Cyclopa 
— no,  1  mane  the  Litherary  Chran — psha! — bluthanowns! 
— say  it's  Docthoe  Dioclbsian  Laenbe — I  think  he'll 
know  me  now — ay,  Nid?"  But  the  genlmn  called  Nid 
was  at  the  botm  of  the  stare,  and  pretended  to  be  very  busy 
with  his  shoo-string.  So  the  little  genlmn  went  up  stares 
alone. 

"DocTOE  DiooLESius  Laenee!"  says  I. 

"  DocTOE  Athanasius  Laendbe  !  "  says  Greville  Fitz- 
Roy,  our  secknd  footman,  on  the  fust  landing-place. 

"2Dr.  STffnatjuBi  InpDla!"  says  the  groom  of  the  chum- 
bers,  who  pretends  to  be  a  schollar;  and  in  the  little 
genlmn  went.  When  safely  housed,  the  other  chap  came ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  his  name,  said,  in  a  thick,  gobbling 
kind  of  voice — 

"  Sawed wadgeorgeearllittnbulwig. " 

"  Sir  what?  "  says  I,  quite  agast  at  the  name. 

"  Sawedwad — no,  I  mean  it/i's^ait-edwad  Lyttn  Bulwig." 

My  iieas  trembled  under  me,  my  i's  iild  with  tiers,  ray 
voice  shook,  as  I  past  up  the  venrabble  name  to  the  other 
footman,  and  saw  this  fust  of  English  writers  go  up  to  the 
drawing-room ! 

It's  needless  to  mention  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the 
compny,  or  to  dixcribe  the  suckmstansies  of  the  dinner. 
Suffiz  to  say  that  the  two  littery  genlm  behaved  very  well, 
and  seamed  to  have  good  appytights;  igspecially  the  little 
Irishman  in  the  Whig,  who  et,  drunk,  and  talked  as  much 
as  ^  a  duzn.  He  told  how  he'd  been  presented  at  cort  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Bulwig,  and  how  the  quean  had  received 
'em  both,  with  a  dignaty  undigscribable ;  and  how  her 
blessid  majisty  asked  what  was  the  bony  fidy  sale  of  the 
Cabinit  Cyclopsedy,  and  how  he  (Doctor  Larner)  told  her 
that,  on  his  honner,  it  was  uuder  ten  thowsnd. 

You  may  gess  that  the  Doctor,  when  he  made  this 
speach,  was  pretty  far  gone.  The  fact  is,  that  whether  it 
was  the  cornation,  or  the  goodness  of  the  wine  (cappitle  it 
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is  in  our  house,  Jean  tell  you),  or  the  natral  propensaties 
of  the  gests  assembled,  which  made  them  so  igspecially 
jolly,  I  don't  know,  but  they  had  kep  up  the  meating  pretty 
late,  and  our  poar  butler  was  quite  tired  with  the  per- 
pechual  baskits  of  clarrit  which  he'd  been  called  upon  to 
bring  up.  So  that,  about  11  o'clock,  if  I  were  to  say  they 
were  merry,  I  should  use  a  mild  term;  if  I  wer  to  say 
they  were  intawsicated,  I  should  use  an  igspresshn  more 
near  to  the  truth,  but  less  rispeckful  in  one  of  my  situ- 
ashn. 

The  cumpny  reseaved  this  annountsmint  with  mute  ex- 
tonishment. 

"Pray,  Doctor  Larnder,"  says  a  spiteful  genlmn,  willing 
to  keep  up  the  littery  conversation,  "  what  is  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia?  " 

"  It's  the  littherary  wontherr  of  the  wurrld,"  says  he; 
"and  sure  your  lordship  must  have  seen  it,  the  latther 
numbers  ispicially — cheap  as  durrt,  bound  in  gleezed  calico, 
six  shillings  a  vollum.  The  illusthrious  neems  of  Walther 
Scot,  Thomas  Moore,  Docther  Southey,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Docther  Donovan,  and  meself,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  conthributors.  It's  the  Phaynix  of  Cyclopajies — a 
litherary  Bacon." 

"  A  what?  "  says  the  genlmn  nex  to  him. 

"A  Bacon,  shining  in  the  darkness  of  our  age;  fild  wid 
the  pure  and  lambent  flame  of  science,  burning  with  the 
gorrgeous  scintillations  of  divine  litherature — a  momimin- 
tiim  in  fact,  are  perinnius,  bound  in  pink  calico,  six  shillings 
a  vollum." 

"  This  wigmawole,"  said  Mr.  Bulwig  (who  seemed  rather 
disgusted  that  his  frend  should  take  up  so  much  of  the 
convasation),  "this  wigmawole  is  all  vewy  well;  but  it's 
cuwious  that  you  don't  weraember,  in  chawactewising  the 
litewawy  mewits  of  the  vawious  magazines,  cwonicles,  we- 
views,  and  encycloiDsedias,  the  existence  of  a  cwitical  we- 
view  and  litewawy  chwonicle,  which,  though  the  sewa  of 
its  appeawance  is  dated  only  at  a  vewy  few  months  pwe- 
vious  to  the  pwesent  pewiod,  is,  nevertheless,  so  wemarka- 
ble  for  its  intwinsic  mewits,  as  to  be  wead,  not  in  the  me- 
twopolis  alone,  but  in  the  countwy — not  in  Fwance  merely, 
but  in  the  west  of  Euwope — whewever  our  pure  ^Venglish 
is  spoken,  it  stwetches  its  peaceful  sceptre — pewused  in 
Amewica,   fwom   New   York  to  Niagawa — wepwinted    in 
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Canada,  fwom  Montweal  to  Towonto — and,  as  I  am  gwati- 
fied  to  hear  fwom  my  fwend  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  wegularly  weceived  in  Afwica,  and  twanslated  into 
the  Mandingo  language  by  the  missionawies  and  the  bush- 
waugers.  I  need  not  say,  gentlemen— sir— that  is,  Mr. 
Speaker— I  mean,  Sir  John— that  I  allude  to  the  Litewawy 
Chwonicle,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  pwincipal 
eontwibutor. " 

"Very  true,  my  dear  Mr.  BuUwig,"  says  my  master; 
"  you  and  I  being  Whigs,  must,  of  course,  stand  by  our  own 
friends;  and  I  will  agree,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
that  the  Literary  what-d'ye-eallem  is  the  prince  of  periodi- 
cals." 

"The  Pwince  of  pewiodicals?  "  says  BuUwig;  "my  dear 
Sir  John,  it's  the  empewow  of  the  pwess." 

"  Soit, — let  it  be  the  emperor  of  the  press,  as  you  poeti- 
cally call  it :  but,  between  ourselves,  confess  it, — Do  not 
the  Tory  writers  beat  your  Whigs  hollow?  You  talk  about 
magazines.     Look  at " 

"Look  at  hwat?"  shouts  out  Larder.  "There's  none, 
Sir  Jan,  compared  to  ourrs." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  that " 

"Is  it  Bentley's  Mislany  you  mane?"  says  Ignatius,  as 
sharp  as  a  niddle. 

"  Why,  no;   but " 

"0,  thin,  it's  Co'burn,  sure;  and  that  divvle  Thayodor 
— a  pretty  paper,  sir,  but  light — thrashy,  milk-and-wathery 
— not  sthrong,  like  the  Litherary  Chran — good  luck  to  it." 

"  Why,  Doctor  Lander,  I  was  going  to  tell  at  once  the 
name  of  the  periodical, — it  is  Fraser's  Magazine." 

"  Fkeser  !  "  says  the  Doctor.     "  0  thunder  and  turf !  " 

"Fwasbe!"  says  Bullwig.  "0 — ah — hum — haw — yes 
— no — why, — that  is,  weally — no,  weally,  upon  my  wepu- 
tation,  I  never  before  heard  the  name  of  the  pewiodical. 
By  the  by.  Sir  John,  what  wemarkable  good  clawet  this 
is;  is  it  Lawose  or  Laff ?  " 

Laff,  indeed !  he  cooden  git  beyond  laff;  and  I'm  blest  if 
I  could  kip  it  neither, — for  hearing  him  pretend  ignurnts, 
and  being  behind  the  skreend,  settlin  sumthink  for  the 
genlmn,  I  bust  into  such  a  raw  of  lafftng  as  never  was 
igseeded. 

"Hullo!"  says  Bullwig,  turning  red.  "Have  I  said 
anything  impwobable,  aw  widiculus?  for,  weally,  I  never 
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befaw  wecollect  to  have  heard  in  society  such  a  twemendous 
peal  of  cachinnation, — that  which  the  twagic  bard  who 
fought  at  Mawathon  has  called  an  anewithmon  gelasma." 

"Why,  be  the  holy  piper,"  says  Larder,  "I  think  you 
are  dthrawing  a  little  on  your  imagination.  Not  read 
Fraser  !  Don't  believe  him,  my  lord  duke !  he  reads  every 
word  of  it,  the  rogue !  The  boys  about  that  magazine  baste 
him  as  if  he  was  a  sack  of  oatmale.  My  reason  for  crying 
out,  Sir  Jan,  was  because  you  mintioned  Fraser  at  all. 
Bull  wig  has  every  syllable  of  it  be  heart — from  the  pallitix 
down  to  the  'Yellowplush  Correspondence.'  " 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  says  Bullwig,  affecting  to  laff  (you  may  be 
sure  my  years  prickt  up  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the 
"Yellowplush  Correspondence").  "Ha,  ha!  why,  to  tell 
twth,  I  have  wead  the  cowespondence  to  which  you  allude; 
it's  a  gweat  favowite  at  court.  I  was  talking  with  Spwing 
Wice  and  John  Wussell  about  it  the  other  day. " 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it?  "  says  Sir  John, 
looking  mity  waggish, — for  he  knew  it  was  me  who  roat  it. 

"Why,  weally  and  twuly,  there's  considewable  clever- 
ness about  the  cweature;  but  it's  low,  disgustingly  low :  it 
violates  pwobability,  and  the  orthogwaphy  is  so  carefully 
inaccuwate,  that  it  requires  a  positive  study  to  compwe- 
hend  it." 

"  Yes,  faith,"  says  Lamer;  "  the  arthagraphy  is  detisti- 
ble;  it's  as  bad  for  a  man  to  write  bad  spillin  as  it  is  for 
'em  to  speak  wid  a  brrogue.  Iducation  furst,  and  ganius 
afterwards.     Your  health,  my  lord,  and  good  luck  to  you." 

"Yaw  wemark,"  says  Bullwig,  "is  vewy  appwopwiate. 
You  will  wecollect.  Sir  John,  in  Hewodotus  (as  for  you, 
doctor,  you  know  more  wabout  Iwish  than  about  Gweek), 
— you  will  recollect,  without  doubt,  a  stowy  nawwated  by 
that  cwedulous  though  fascinating  chwonicler,  of  a  certain 
kind  of  sheep  which  is  known  only  in  a  certaiu  distwict  of 
Awabia,  and  of  which  the  tail  is  so  enormous,  that  it  either 
dwaggles  on  the  gwound,  or  is  bound  up  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  country  into  a  small  wheelbawwow,  or  cart,  which 
makes  the  chwonicler  sneewingly  wemark,  that  '  thus  the 
sheep  of  Awabia  have  their  own  chawiots.'  I  have  often 
thought,  sir  (this  clawet  is  weally  nectaweous) — I  have 
often,  I  say,  thought  that  the  wace  of  man  may  be  com- 
pawed  to  these  Awabian  sheep— genius  is  oiir  tail,  educa- 
tion our  wheelbawwow.     Without  art  and  education  to 
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pwop  it,  this  genius  dwops  on  the  gwound,  and  is  polluted 
by  the  mud,  or  injured  by  the  wocks  upon  the  way :  with 
the  wheelbawwow  it  is  stwengthened,  incweased,  and  sup- 
ported— a  pwide  to  the  owner,  a  blessing  to  mankind." 

"A  very  appropriate  simile,"  says  Sir  John;  "and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  genius  of  our  friend  Yellowplush  has  need 
of  some  such  support." 

"Apropos,"  said  BuUwig,  "who  is  Yellowplush?  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  name  was  only  a  fictitious 
one,  and  that  the  papers  were  written  by  the  author  of  the 
'Diary  of  a  Physician;'  if  so,  the  man  has  wonderfully 
improved  in  style,  and  there  is  some  hope  of  him." 

"Bah!"  says  the  Duke  of  Doublejowl;  "everybody 
knows  it's  Barnard,  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Sam  Slick.'  " 

"Pardon,  my  dear  duke,"  says  Lord  Bag  wig;  "it's  the 
authoress  of  '  High  Life,'  'Almacks,'  and  other  fashion- 
able novels." 

"Fiddlestick's  end!"  says  Doctor  Larner;  "don't  be 
blushing,  and  pretinding  to  ask  questions  :  don't  we  know 
you,  BuUwig?  It's  you  yourself,  you  thief  of  the  world; 
we  smoked  you  from  the  very  beginning." 

BuUwig  was  about  indignantly  to  reply,  when  Sir  John 
interrupted  them,  and  said, — "  I  must  correct  you  all,  gen- 
tlemen; Mr.  Yellowplush  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Yellow- 
plush :  he  gave  you,  my  dear  BuUwig,  your  last  glass  of 
champagne  at  dinner,  and  is  now  an  inmate  of  my  house, 
and  an  ornament  of  my  kitchen !  " 

"  Gad !  "  says  Doublejowl,  "  let's  have  him  up." 

"  Hear,  hear !  "  says  Bagwig. 

"Ah,  now,"  says  Larner,  "your  grace  is  not  going  to  call 
up  and  talk  to  a  footman,  sure?     Is  it  gin  tale?  " 

"To  say  the  least  of  it,"  says  BuUwig,  "the  pwaetice  is 
iwwegular,  and  indecowous;  and  I  weally  don't  see  how 
the  interview  can  be  in  any  way  pwofi table." 

But  the  vices  of  the  company  went  against  the  two  lit- 
tery men,  and  everybody  excep  them  was  for  having  up 
poor  me.  The  bell  was  wrung;  butler  came.  "  Send  up 
Charles,"  says  master;  and  Charles,  who  was  standing  be- 
hind the  skreand,  was  persnly  abliged  to  come  in. 

"Charles,"  says  master,  "I  have  been  telling  these  gen- 
tlemen who  is  the  author  of  the  'Yellowplush  Correspond- 
ence,' in  Fraser's  Magazine." 

"  It's  the  best  magazine  in  Europe,"  says  the  duke. 
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"And  no  mistake,"  says  my  lord. 

"Hwhat!"  says  Lamer;  "and  where's  the  Litherary 
Chran?  " 

I  said  myself  nothink,  but  made  a  bough,  and  blusht  like 
pickle  cabbitch. 

"Mr.  Yellowplush,"  says  his  grace,  "will  you,  in  the 
first  place,  drink  a  glass  of  wine?" 

I  boughd  agin. 

"  And  what  wine  do  you  prefer,  sir?  humble  port  or  im- 
perial burgundy?  " 

"  Why,  your  grace, "  says  I,  "  I  know  my  place,  and  aint 
above  kitchin  wines.  I  will  take  a  glass  of  port,  and  drink 
it  to  the  health  of  this  honrabble  compny." 

When  I'd  swiggd  off  the  bumper,  which  his  grace  him- 
self did  me  the  honour  to  pour  out  for  me,  there  was  a 
silints  for  a  minnit;  when  my  master  said : 

"  Charles  Yellowplush,  I  have  perused  your  memoirs  in 
Eraser's  Magazine  with  so  much  curiosity,  and  have  so  high 
an  opinion  of  your  talents  as  a  writer,  that  I  really  cannot 
keep  you  as  a  footman  any  longer,  or  allow  you  to  discharge 
duties  for  which  you  are  now  quite  unfit.  With  all  my 
admiration  for  your  talents,  Mr.  Yellowplush,  I  still  am 
confident  that  many  of  your  friends  in  the  servants'  hall 
will  clean  my  boots  a  great  deal  better  than  a  gentleman  of 
your  genius  can  ever  be  expected  to  do — it  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  I  employ  footmen,  and  not  that  they  may  be 
writing  articles  in  magazines.  But — you  need  not  look  so 
red,  my  good  fellow,  and  had  better  take  another  glass  of 
port — I  don't  wish  to  throw  you  upon  the  wide  world  with- 
out means  of  a  livelihood,  and  have  made  interest  for  a  lit- 
tle place  which  you  will  have  under  government,  and  which 
will  give  you  an  income  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  which 
you  can  double,  I  presume,  by  your  literary  labours." 

"  Sir,"  says  I,  clasping  my  hands,  and  busting  into  tears, 
"do  not — for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not! — think  of  any  such 
think,  or  drive  me  from  your  suvvice,  because  I  have  been 
fool  enough  to  write  in  magaseens.  Glans  but  one  moment 
at  your  honour's  plate — every  spoon  is  as  bright  as  a  mir- 
ror; condysend  to  igsamine  your  shoes — your  honour  may 
see  reflected  in  them  the  fases  of  every  one  in  the  compny. 
/blacked  them  shoes,  7  cleaned  that  there  plate.  If  occa- 
sionally I've  forgot  the  footman  in  the  litterary  man,  and 
committed  to  paper  my  remindicencies  of  fashnabble  life, 
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it  was  from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  and  promote  nol- 
litcli :  and  I  appeal  to  your  honour,— I  lay  my  hand  on  my 
busm,  and  in  the  fase  of  this  noble  company  beg  you  to 
say,  When  you  rung  your  bell,  who  came  to  you  fust? 
When  you  stopt  out  at  Brooke's  till  morning,  who  sate  up 
for  you?  When  you  was  ill,  who  forgot  the  natral  digni- 
ties of  his  station,  and  answered  the  two-pair  bell?  0, 
sir,"  says  I,  "I  know  what's  what;  don't  send  me  away. 
I  know  them  littery  chaps,  and,  bleave  me,  I'd  rather  be  a 
footman.  The  work's  not  so  hard — the  pay  is  better:  the 
vittels  incompyrably  supearor.  I  have  but  to  clean  my 
things,  and  run  my  errints,  and  you  put  clothes  on  my  back, 
and  meat  in  my  mouth.  Sir !  Mr.  BuUwig !  an't  I  right? 
shall  I  quit  my  station  and  sink — that  is  to  say,  rise — to 
yours  ?  " 

Bull  wig  was  violently  affected;  a  tear  stood  in  his  glis- 
tening i.  "  Yellowplush,"  says  he,  seizing  my  hand,  "you 
are  right.  Quit  not  your  present  occupation;  black  boots, 
clean  knives,  wear  plush,  all  your  life,  but  don't  turn  lit- 
erary man.  Look  at  me.  I  am  the  first  novelist  in  Europe. 
I  have  ranged  with  eagle  wiug  over  the  wide  regions  of 
literature,  and  perched  on  every  eminence  in  its  turn.  I 
liave  gazed  with  eagle  eye  on  the  sun  of  philosophy,  and 
fathomed  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  human  mind.  All 
languages  are  familiar  to  me,  all  thoughts  are  known  to 
me,  all  men  understood  by  me.  I  have  gathered  wisdom 
from  the  honeyed  lips  of  Plato,  as  we  wandered  in  the 
gardens  of  Acadames — wisdom,  too,  from  the  mouth  of 
Job  Johnson,  as  we  smoked  our  'backy  in  Seven  Dials. 
Such  must  be  the  studies,  and  such  is  the  mission,  in 
this  world,  of  the  Poet-Philosopher.  But  the  knowledge 
is  only  emptiness;  the  initiation  is  but  misery;  the  initi- 
ated, a  man  shunned  and  bann'd  by  his  fellows.  0," 
said  Bullwig,  clasping  his  hands,  and  throwing  his  fine 
i's  up  to  the  chandelier,  "the  curse  of  Pwometheus  de- 
scends upon  his  wace.  Wath  and  punishment  pursue  them 
from  genewation  to  genewation !  Wo  to  genius,  the  heaven- 
sealer,  the  fire-stealer !  Wo  and  thrice  bitter  desolation  ! 
Earth  is  the  wock  on  which  Zeus,  wemorseless,  stwetches 
his  withing  victim — men,  the  vultures  that  feed  and  fatten 
on  him.  Ai,  Ai!  it  is  agony  eternal — gwoaning  and  soli- 
tawy  despair!  And  you,  Yellowplush,  would  penetwate 
these  mystewies;  you  would  waise  the  awful  veil,  and  stand 
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in  the  Twemendous  Pweseuce.  Beware;  as  you  value  your 
peace,  beware!  Withdwaw,  wash  Neophyte!  For  Heav- 
en's sake — 0,  for  Heaven's  sake!  " — here  he  looked  round 
with  agony — "  give  me  a  glass  of  bwandy-and-water,  for 
this  clawet  is  beginning  to  disagwee  with  me." 

BuUwig  having  concluded  this  spitch,  very  much  to  his 
own  sattasfackshn,  looked  round  to  the  compny  for  aplaws, 
and  then  swigged  off  the  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  giving 
a  solium  sigh  as  he-  took  the  last  gulph;  and  then  Doctor 
Ignatius,  who  longed  for  a  chans,  and,  in  order  to  show  his 
independence,  began  flatly  contradicting  his  friend,  and 
addressed  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  genlmn  present,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"Hark  ye,"  says  he,  "my  gossoon,  doant  be  led  asthray 
by  the  nonsince  of  that  divl  of  a  Bullwig.  He's  jillous  of 
ye,  my  bhoy;  that's  the  rale,  undoubted  thruth;  and  it's 
only  to  keep  you  out  of  litherary  life  that  he's  palavering 
you  in  this  way ;  I'll  tell  ye  what — Plush,  ye  blackguard, 
— my  honarable  frind,  the  mimber  there,  has  told  me  a 
hunder  times  by  the  smallest  computation,  of  his  intinse 
admiration  for  your  talents,  and  the  woutherful  sthir  they 
were  making  in  the  worlld.  He  can't  bear  a  rival.  He's 
mad  with  envy,  hathred,  oncharatableness.  Look  at  him, 
Plush,  and  look  at  me.  My  father  was  not  a  juke  exackly, 
nor  aven  a  markis,  and  see,  nevertheliss,  to  what  a  pitch  I 
am  come.  I  spare  no  ixpinse;  I'm  the  iditor  of  a  cople  of 
pariodicals;  I  dthrive  about  in  me  carridge;  I  dine  wid  the 
lords  of  the  land;  and  why — in  the  name  of  the  piper  that 
pleed  before  Mosus,  hwy?  Because  I'm  a  litherary  man. 
Because  I  know  how  to  play  me  cards.  Because  I'm  Docther 
Larner,  in  fact,  and  mimber  of  every  society  in  and  out  of 
Europe.  I  might  have  remained  all  my  life  in  Thrinity 
CoUedge,  and  never  made  such  an  incom  as  that  offered  you 
by  Sir  Jan;  but  I  came  to  London — to  London,  my  boy, 
and  now,  see !  Look  again  at  me  friend,  Bullwig.  He  is 
a  gentleman,  to  be  sure,  and  bad  luck  to  'im,  say  I;  and 
what  has  been  the  result  of  his  litherary  labour?  I'll  tell 
you  what,  and  I'll  tell  this  gintale  society,  by  the  shade  of 
Saint  Patrick,  they're  going  to  make  him  a  baeinet!  " 

"A  Baenet,  Doctor!"  says  I;  "you  don't  mean  to  say 
they're  going  to  make  him  a  barnet?  " 

"As  sure  as  I've  made  meself  a  docthor,"  says  Larner. 

"  What,  a  baronet,  like  Sir  John?  " 
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"ThedMeabitelse." 

"  And  pray  what  for?  " 

"  What  faw?  "  says  BuUwig.  "  Ask  the  histowy  of  lite- 
watiiwe  what  faw?  Ask  Oolburn,  ask  Bentley,  ask  Saun- 
ders and  Otley,  ask  the  gweat  Bwitish  nation,  what  faw? 
The  blood  in  my  veins  comes  puwified  thwough  ten  thou- 
sand years  of  chivalwous  anoestwy ;  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there :  my  political  principles — the  equal  wights  which 
I  have  advocated — the  gweat  cause  of  f weedom  that  I  have 
celebwated,  are  known  to  all.  But  this,  I  confess,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  No,  the  question  is  this 
— on  the  thwone  of  litewature  I  stand  unwivalled,  pwe- 
eminent;  and  the  Bwitish  government,  honowing  genius  in 
me,  compliments  the  Bwitish  nation  by  lifting  into  the 
bosom  of  the  heweditawy  nobility,  the  most  gifted  member 
of  the  democwacy."  (The  honrabble  genlmn  here  sank 
down  amidst  repeated  chairs.) 

"  Sir  John,"  says  I,  "  and  my  lord  duke,  the  words  of 
my  revrint  frend  Ignatius,  and  the  remarks  of  the  honrab- 
ble genlmn  who  has  just  sate  down,  have  made  me  change 
the  detummination  which  I  had  the  honor  of  igspressing 
just  now. 

"  I  igsept  the  eighty  pound  a  year ;  knowing  that  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  for  pursuing  my  littery  cereex,  and 
hoping  some  day  to  set  on  that  same  bentch  of  barranites, 
which  is  deckarated  by  the  presnts  of  my  honrabble 
friend. 

"  Why  shooden  I?  It's  trew  I  aint  done  anythink  as  yet 
to  deserve  such  an  honor;  and  it's  very  probable  that  I 
never  shall.  But  what  then? — qwaw  dong,  as  our  friends 
say.  I'd  much  rayther  have  a  coat-of-arms  than  a  coat  of 
livry.  I'd  much  rayther  have  my  blud-red  hand  spralink 
in  the  middle  of  a  shield,  than  underneath  a  tea-tray.  A 
barranit  I  will  be,  and,  in  consquints,  must  cease  to  be  a 
footmin. 

"As  to  my  politticle  princepills,  these,  I  confess,  aint 
settled:  they  are,  I  know,  nessary;  but  they  ain't  nessary 
until  askt  for  ;  iDesides  I  reglar  read  the  Sattarist  news- 
paper, and  so  ignirince  on  this  pint  would  be  inigscus- 
able. 

"  But  if  one  man  can  git  to  be  a  doctor,  and  another  a 
barranit,  and  another  a  capting  in  the  navy,  and  another  a 
countess,  and  another  the  wife  of  a  governor  of  the  Gape  of 
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Good  Hope,  I  begin  to  perseave  that  the  littery  trade  aint 
sucli  a  very  bad  un ;  igspecially  if  you're  up  to  snough, 
aud  know  what's  o'clock.  I'll  learn  to  make  myself  usefle, 
in  the  fust  place;  then  I'll  larn  to  spell;  and,  I  trust,  by 
reading  the  novvles  of  the  honrabble  member,  and  the  sci- 
entafick  treatiseses  of  the  revrend  doctor,  I  may  find  the 
secrit  of  suxess,  and  git  a  litell  for  my  own  share.  I've  sev- 
ral  frends  in  the  press,  having  paid  for  many  of  those  chaps' 
drink,  and  given  them  other  treets ;  and  so  I  think  I've  got 
all  the  emilents  of  suxess ;  therefore,  I  am  detummined,  as 
I  said,  to  igsept  your  kind  offer,  and  beg  to  withdraw  the 
wuds  which  I  made  yous  of  when  I  refyoused  your  hoxpa- 

table  offer.     I  must,  however " 

"I  wish  you'd  withdraw  yourself,"  said  Sir  John,  burst- 
ing into  a  most  igstrorinary  rage,  "  and  not  interrupt  the 
company  with  your  infernal  talk!  Go  down,  and  get  us 
coffee;  and,  hearkye!  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  or 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body.  You  shall  have  the 
place,  as  I  said;  and  while  you're  in  my  service,  you  shall 
be  my  servant ;  but  you  don't  stay  in  my  service  after  to- 
morrow.    Go  down  stairs,   sir;    and  don't  stand  staring 

here ! " 

*  *  *  #  * 

In  this  abrupt  way,  my  evening  ended:  it's  with  a  mel- 
anchely  regret  that  I  think  what  came  of  it.  I  don't  wear 
plush  any  more.  I  am  an  altered,  a  wiser,  and,  I  trust,  a 
better  man. 

I'm  about  a  novvle  (having  made  great  progriss  in  spell- 
ing), in  the  style  of  my  friend  Bull  wig;  and  preparing  for 
publigation,  in  the  Doctor's  Cyclopedear,  The  Lives  of 
Eminent  Brittish  and  Foring  Washerwomen. 


*     •     •     * 
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FASHNABLE  FAX  AND   POLITE 

ANNYGOATS. 

By  Chakles  Ybllowplush,  Esq. 

No.  —  Grosvenoe  Square, 
10th  October. 
{N.B.  Hairy  Bell.) 

My  dear  Y.^Yottr  dellixy  in  sending  me  "My  Book"* 
does  you  honour ;  for  the  subjick  on  whicli  it  treats  cannot, 
like  politix,  metafizzix,  or  other  silly  sciences,  be  criticized 
by  the  common  writin  creaturs  who  do  your  and  other 
Magazines  at  so  much  a  yard.  I  am  a  chap  of  a  different 
sort.  I  have  lived  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  Eu- 
rope, and  I  say  it,  without  fear  of  contradistinction,  that, 
since  the  death  of  George  the  IV.,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Voxall  Gardens,  there  doesn't,  praps,  live  a  more  genlmnly 
man  than  myself.  As  to  figger,  I  beat  Simpson  all  to  shiv- 
ers; and  know  more  of  the  world  than  the  late  George. 
He  did  things  in  a  handsome  style  enough,  but  he  lived 
always  in  one  set,  and  got  narrow  in  his  notions.  How 
could  he  be  otherwise?  Had  he  my  opportunities,  I  say 
he  would  have  been  a  better  dressed  man,  a  better  dined 
man  {poor  angsy  deer,  as  the  French  say),  and  a  better 
furnitured  man.  These  qualities  an't  got  by  indolence, 
but  by  acute  hobservation  and  foring  travel,  as  I  have  had. 
But  a  truce  to  heggotism,  and  let  us  proceed  with  bisniss. 

Skelton's  "Anatomy"  (or  Skeleton's,  which,  I  presume, 
is  his  real  name)  is  a  work  which  has  been  long  wanted  in 
the  litery  world.  A  reglar  slap-up,  no-mistake,  out-an'- 
out  account  of  the  manners  and  usitches  of  genteel  society, 
will  be  appreciated  in  every  famly  from  Buckly  Square  to 
Whitechapel  Market.  Ever  since  you  sent  me  the  volum, 
I  have  read  it  to  the  gals  in  our  hall,  who  are  quite  de- 
lighted of  it,  and  every  day  grows  genteeler  and  genteeler. 
So  is  Jeames,  coachman;  so  is  Sam  and  George,  and  little 
Halfred,  the  sugar-loafed  page : — all  'xcept  old  HufiEy,  the 

*"My  Book;  or,  the  Anatomy  of  Conduct."    By  John  Henry 
Skelton,  London,  1837.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
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fat  veezy  porter,  who  sits  all  day  in  his  hall-chair,  and 
never  reads  a  word  of  anythink  but  that  ojus  Hage  news- 
paper. "Huffy,"  I  often  say  to  him,  "why  continue  to 
read  that  blaggerd  print?  Want  of  decency.  Huffy,  be- 
comes no  man  in  your  high  situation :  a  genlman  without 
morality,  is  like  a  liv'ry  coat  without  a  shoulder-knot." 
But  the  old-fashioned  beast  reads  on,  and  don't  care  for  a 
syllable  of  what  I  say.  As  for  the  Sat'rist,  that's  differ- 
ent; I  read  it  myself,  reg'lar;  for  it's  of  uncompromising 
Eaddicle  principils,  and  lashes  the  vices  of  the  aristoxy. 
But  again  I  am  diverging  from  Skeleton. 

What  I  like  about  him  so  pertiklerly  is  his  moddisty. 
Before  you  come  to  the  book,  there  is,  first,  a  Deddicatiou ; 
then,  a  Preface;  and  nex',  a  Prolygomeny.  The  fust  is 
about  hisself ;  the  second  about  hisself ,  too ;  and,  cuss  me ! 
if  the  Prolygolygominy  an't  about  hisself  again,  and  his 
school-master,  the  Eev.  John  Finlay,  late  of  Streatham 
Academy.     I  shall  give  a  few  extrax  from  them : — 

"  Graceful  manners  are  not  intuitive ;  so  he,  who,  through 
industry  or  the  smiles  of  fortune,  would  emulate  a  polite 
carriage,  must  be  taught  not  to  outrage  propriety.  Many 
topics  herein  considered  have  been  discussed,  more  or  less 
gravely  or  jocosely,  according  as  the  subject-matter  ad- 
mitted the  varying  treatment.  I  would  that  with  propriety 
much  might  be  expunged,  but  that  I  felt  it  is  all  required 
from  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  public  is  the  tribunal 
to  which  I  appeal :  not  friendship,  but  public  attestation, 
must  affix  the  signet  to  '  My  Book's  '  approval  or  condem- 
nation. Sheridan,  when  manager  of  Drury,  was  known  to 
say,  he  had  solicited  and  received  the  patronage  of  friends, 
but  from  the  public  only  had  he  found  support.  So  may 
it  be  with  me !  " 

There's  a  sentence  for  you,  Mr.  Yorke!  We  disputed 
about  it,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  servants'-hall. 
Miss  Simkins,  my  lady's /eeZ  de  chamber,  says  it's  complete 
ungramatticle,  as  so  it  is.  "I  would  that,"  etc.,  "but 
that,"  and  so  forth:  what  can  be  the  earthly  meaning  of 
it  ?  "  Graceful  manners,"  says  Skeleton,  "  is  not  intuitive."' 
Nor  more  an't  grammar,  Skelton;  sooner  than  make  a  fault 
in  which,  I'd  knife  my  fish,  or  malt  after  my  cheese. 

As  for  "emulating  a  genteel  carriage,"  not  knowing  what 
that  might  mean,  we  at  once  asked  Jim  Coachman;   but 
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neither  he  nor  his  helpers  could  help  us.  Jim  thinks  it 
was  a  baroosh ;  cook  says,  a  brisky ;  Sam,  the  stable-boy 
(who,  from  living  chiefly  among  the  bosses  and  things,  has 
got  a  sad  low  way  of  talking),  said  it  was  all  dicky,  and 
bid  us  drive  on  to  the  nex'  page. 

"For  years,  when  I  have  observed  anything  in  false 
taste,  I  have  remarked  that,  when  '  My  Book '  makes  its 
appearance,  such  an  anomaly  will  be  discontinued;  and,  in- 
stead of  an  angry  reply,  it  has  ever  been,  '  What !  are  you 
writing  such  a  work?  '  till  at  length,  in  several  societies, 
'  My  Book  '  has  been  referred  to  whenever  ime  meprise  has 
taken  place;  As  thus :  '  "  My  Book  "  is,  indeed,  wanted ; ' 
or,  'If  "My  Book"  were  here;'  or,  'We  shall  never  be 
right  without  "  My  Book ; "  '  which  led  me  to  take  minutes 
of  the  barbarisms  I  observed.  I  now  give  them  to  the 
world,  from  a  conviction  that  a  rule  of  conduct  should  be 
studied,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Other  studies 
come  occasionally  into  play;  but  the  conduct,  the  deport- 
ment, and  the  manner  are  ever  in  view,  and  should  be  a 
primary  consideration,  and  by  no  means  left  to  chance  (as 
at  present),  '  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.' 

"Most  books  that  have  appeared  on  this  vital  subject 
have  generally  been  of  a  trashy  nature;  intended,  one 
would  imagine — if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  them — as 
advertisements  to  this  trade,  or  for  that  man,  this  draper, 
or  that  dentist,  instead  of  attempting  to  form  the  mind, 
and  leaving  the  judgment  to  act. 

"To  Lord  Chesterfield  other  remarks  apply:  but  Dr. 
Johnson  has  so  truly  and  so  wittily  characterised,  in  few 
words,  that  heartless  libertine's  advice  to  his  son,  that, 
without  danger  of  corrupting  the  mind,  you  cannot  place 
his  works  in  the  hands  of  youth. 

"  It  should  ever  be  kept  in  our  recollection,  that  a  grace- 
ful carriage — a  noble  bearing,  and  a  generous  disposition 
to  sit  with  ease  and  grace,  must  be  enthroned  '  in  the  mind's 
eye  '  on  every  virtuous  sentiment." 

There  it  is,  the  carriage  again !  But  never  mind  that — 
to  the  nex'  sentence  it's  nothink:  "to  sit  with  ease  and 
grace  must  be  enthroned  '  in  the  mind's  eye '  on  every 
virtuous  sentiment !  "  Heaven  bless  your  bones,  Mr.  Skele- 
ton !  where  are  you  driving  us?     I  say,  this  sentence  would 
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puzzle  the  very  Spinx  himself !  How  can  a  man  sit  in  his 
eye?  If  the  late  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Streatham  Academy, 
taught  John  Henry  Anatomy  Skeleton  to  do  this,  he's  a 
very  wonderful  pupil,  and  no  mistake !  as  well  as  a  fiuo- 
miny  in  natural  history,  quite  exceeding  that  of  Miss 
Mackavoy.  Sich  peculiar  opportunities  for  hobservation 
must  make  his  remarks  really  valuable.* 

Well,  he  observes  on  everythink  that  is  at  all  observable, 
and  can  make  a  gen'l'man  fit  for  gen'l'manly  society.  His 
beayviour  at  dinner  and  brexfast,  at  bawls  and  swarries, 
at  chuch,  at  vist,  at  skittles,  at  drivin'  cabs,  at  gettin'  in 
an'  out  of  a  carriage,  at  his  death  and  burill — giviu',  on 
every  one  of  these  subjicks,  a  plenty  of  ex'lent  maxums; 
as  we  shall  very  soon  see.  Let's  begin  about  dinner — it's 
always  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  talk  of.  Skeleton  (who  is 
a  slap-up  heppycure)  says : — 

"  Earn  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  carver;  it  is  a 
weakness  to  pretend  superiority  to  an  art  iu  such  constant 
requisition,  and  on  which  so  much  enjoyment  depends.  You 
must  not  crowd  the  plate — send  only  a  moderate  quantity, 
with  fat  and  gravy;  in  short,  whatever  you  may  be  carv- 
ing, serve  others  as  if  you  were  helping  yourself :  this  may 
be  done  with  rapidity,  if  the  carver  takes  pleasure  in  his 
province,  and  endeavours  to  excel.  It  is  cruel  and  disgust- 
ing to  send  a  lump  of  meat  to  any  one :  if  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  it  is  offensive;  if  at  your  own,  unpardonable.  No 
refined  appetite  can  survive  it." 

Taken  in  general,  I  say  this  remark  is  admiral.  I  saw 
an  instance,  only  last  wick,  at  our  table.     There  was,  first, 

*  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  quattin,  in  a  note,  the  following  extract 
from  page  8. 

"  To  be  done  with  propriety,  everything  must  be  done  quietly. 
When  the  cards  are  dealt  round  do  not  sort  them  in  all  possible 
haste,  and,  having  performed  it  in  a  most  hurried  manner,  clap 
your  cards  on  the  table,  looking  proudly  round,  conscious  of  your 
own  superiority.     I  speak  to  those  in  good  society,— not  to  hira 

who,  making  cards  his  trade,  has  his  motives  for  thus  hurrying, 

that  he  may  remark  the  countenances  of  those  with  whom  he  plays, 
— that  he  may  make  observations  in  his  mind's  eye,  from  what  passes 
around,  and  use  those  observations  to  sitit  ulterior  ends.'" 

This,  now,  is  what  I  call  a  reg'lar  parrylel  passidge,  and  renders 
quite  clear  Mr.  Skeltonses  notin  of  the  situation  of  the  mind's  eye. 
— Chas.  Ylplsh. 
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Sir  James  and  my  lady,  in  course,  at  the  head  of  their  own 
table;  then  there  was  Lord  and  Lady  Smigsmag  riglit  and 
left  of  my  lady;  Capt.  Flupp,  of  the  huzzas  (huzza  he  may 
be;  but  he  looks,  to  my  thinkin,  much  more  like  a  bravo); 
and  the  Bishop  of  BifEeter,  with  his  lady;  Haldermin  Snod- 
grass,  and  me, — that  is,  I  waited. 

Well,  the  haldermin,  who  was  helpin  the  tuttle,  puts  on 
Biffeter's  plate  a  wad  of  green  fat,  which  might  way  a 
pound  and  three-quarters.  His  ludship  goes  at  it  very 
hearty;  but  not  likin  to  seprate  it,  tries  to  swallow  the 
lump  at  one  go.  I  recklect  Lady  Smigsmag  saying  gaily, 
"What,  my  lord,  are  you  goin  that  whole  hog  at  once?" 
The  bishop  looked  at  her,  rowled  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
spick;  but  between  the  spickiu  and  swallerin,  and  the 
green  fat,  the  consquinsies  were  fatle !  He  sunk  back  on 
his  chair,  his  spoon  dropt,  his  face  became  of  a  blew  colour, 
and  down  he  fell  as  dead  as  a  nit.  He  recovered,  to  be 
sure,  nex  day;  but  not  till  after  a  precious  deal  of  bleedin. 
and  dosiu,  which  Dr.  Drencher  described  for  him. 

This  would  never  have  happened,  had  not  the  haldermin 
given  him  such  a  plate-full;  and  to  Skeleton's  maxim  let 
me  add  mine. 

Dinner  was  made  for  eatin,  not  for  talkin;  never  pay 
compliments  with  your  mouth  full. 

"  The  person  carving  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  knife  is  a 
saw,  by  which  means  it  will  never  slip ;  and  should  it  be 
blunt,  or  the  meat  be  overdone,  he  will  succeed  neatly  and 
expertly,  while  others  are  unequal  to  the  task.  For  my 
part,  I  have  been  acciistomed  to  think  I  could  carve  any 
meat,  with  any  knife ;  but  lately,  in  France,  I  have  found 
my  mistake, — for  the  meat  was  so  overdone,  and  the  knives 
so  blunt,  that  the  little  merit  I  thought  I  possessed  com- 
pletely failed  me.  Such  was  never  the  case  with  any  knife 
I  ever  met  with  in  England. 

"  Pity  that  there  is  not  a  greater  reciprocity  in  the  world ! 
How  much  would  France  be  benefited  by  the  introduction, 
of  our  cutlery  and  woollens;  and  we  by  much  of  its  prod- 
uce! 

"  When  the  finger-glass  is  placed  before  you,  you  must 
not  drink  the  contents,  or  even  rinse  your  mouth,  and  spit 
it  back ;  although  this  has  been  done  by  some  inconsiderate 
persons.     Never,  in  short,  do  that  of  which,  on  reflection. 
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you  would  be  ashamed;  for  instance,  never  help  yourself 
to  salt  with  your  knife, — a  thing  which  is  not  unfrequently 
done  in  la  belle  France  in  the  '  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great.'  We  all  have  much  to  unlearn,  ere  we  can  learn 
much  that  we  should.  My  effort  is  '  to  gather  up  the 
tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  destroy  them,'  and  then 
to  '  gather  the  wheat  into  the  barn.' 

"  When  the  rose-water  is  carried  round  after  dinner,  dip 
into  it  the  corner  of  your  napkin  lightly;  touch  the  tips  of 
your  fingers,  and  press  the  napkin  on  your  lips.  Forbear 
plunging  into  the  liquid  as  into  a  bath." 

This,  to  be  sure,  would  be  dif&klt,  as  well  as  ungenlmn- 
ly;  and  I  have  something  to  say  on  this  head,  too. 

About  them  blue  water  bowls  which  are  brought  in  after 
dinner,  and  in  which  the  company  makes  such  a  bubblin 
and  spirtin ;  people  should  be  very  careful  in  usin  them, 
and  mind  how  they  hire  short-sighted  servants.  Lady 
Smigsniag  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  this.  Her  ladyship 
wears  two  rows  of  false  teeth  (what  the  IJ'rench  call  a  rat- 
tler), and  is,  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  most  absint  of 
women.  After  dinner  one  day  (at  her  own  house),  she 
whips  out  her  teeth,  and  puts  them  into  the  blue  bowl,  as 
she  always  did,  when  the  squirtin  time  came.  Well,  the 
conversation  grew  hanimated;  and  so  much  was  Lady 
Smigsmag  interested,  that  she  clean  forgot  her  teeth,  and 
wen  to  bed  without  them. 

Nex  morning  was  a  dreadful  disturbance  in  the  house ; 
sumbady  had  stolen  my  lady' s  teeth  out  of  her  mouth ! 
But  this  is  a  loss  which  a  lady  don't  like  positively  to  ad- 
vertise ;  so  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  and  my  lady  got  a 
new  set  from  Parkison's.  But  nobody  ever  knew  who  was 
the  thief  of  the  teeth. 

A  fortnight  after,  another  dinner  was  given.  Lady 
Smigsmag  only  kep  a  butler  and  one  man,  and  this  was  a 
chap  whom  we  used  to  call,  professionally.  Lazy  Jim.  He 
never  did  nothing  but  when  he  couldn't  help  it;  he  was  as 
lazy  as  a  dormus,  and  as  blind  as  a  howl.  If  the  plate 
was  dirty,  Jim  never  touched  it  until  the  day  it  was  wanted, 
and  the  same  he  did  by  the  glas ;  you  might  go  into  his 
pantry,  and  see  dozens  on  'em  with  the  water  (he  drenk  up 
all  the  wind)  which  had  been  left  in  'em  since  last  dinner 
party.     How  such  things  could  be  allowed  in  a  house,  I 
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don't  know;  it  only  shewed  that  Smigsmag  was  an  easy 
master,  and  that  Higgs,  the  butler,  didn't  know  his 
bisniss. 

Well,  the  day  kem  for  the  sek'nd  party.  Lazy  Jim's 
plate  was  all  as  dutty  as  pos'bil,  and  his  whole  work  to  do ; 
he  cleaned  up  the  plate,  the  glas,  and  everythink  else,  as 
he  thought,  and  set  out  the  trays  and  things  on  the  side- 
board. "Law,  Jim,  you  jackass,"  cried  out  the  butler,  at 
half-past  seven,  jist  as  the  people  was  a-comeu  down  to 
dinner;  "you've  forgot  the  washand  basins." 

Jim  spun  down  into  his  room, — for  he'd  forgotten  'em, 
sure  enough;  there  they  were,  however,  on  his  shelf,  and 
full  of  water;  so  he  brought  'em  up,  and  said  nothink; 
but  gev  'em  a  polishin  wipe  with  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

Down  kem  the  company  to  dinner,  and  set  to  it  like  good 
uns.  The  society  was  reg'lar  distangy  (as  they  say)  :  there 
was  the  Duke  of  Haldersgit,  Lord  and  Lady  Barbikin,  Sir 
Gregoi'y  Jewin,  and  Lady  Suky  Smithfield,  asides  a  lot  of 
commontators.  The  dinner  was  removed,  and  the  bubble 
and  squeakers  (as  I  call  'em)  put  down ;  and  all  the  people 
began  a-washin  themselves,  like  anythink.  "  Whrrrrr !  " 
went  Lady  Smigsmag ;  "  Cloocloocloocloophizz !  "  says  Lady 
Barbikin ;  "  Goggleoggleoggleblrrawaw !  "  says  Jewin  (a 
very  fat  g'n'l'm'n);  "  Blobblobgob ! "  began  his  grace  of 
Haldersgit,  who  has  got  the  widest  mouth  in  all  the  peer- 
idge,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped,  down  went  his 
washand-basin,  and  he  gev  such  a  piercing  shriek !  such  a 
bust  of  agony  as  I  never  saw,  excep  when  the  prince  sees 
the  ghost  in  "  Hamlick " :  down  went  his  basin,  and  up 
went  his  eyes ;  I  really  thought  he  was  going  to  vomick ! 

I  rushed  up  to  his  grace,  squeeging  him  in  the  shoulders, 
and  patting  him  on  the  back.  Ever3''body  was  in  alarm; 
the  duke  as  pale  as  hashes,  grinding  his  teeth,  frowning, 
and  making  the  most  frightful  extortions ;  the  ladies  were 
in  astarrix ;  and  I  observed  Lazy  Jim  leaning  against  the 
sideboard,  and  looking  as  white  as  chock. 

I  looked  into  his  grace's  plate,  and,  on  my  honour  as  a 
gnlmn,  among  the  amins  and  reasons,  there  was  two  rows 

of  TEETH  ! 

" Law ! — Heavens ! — what ! — your  grace ! — is  it  possible," 
said   Lady  Smigsmag,  puttin  her   hand  into   the   duke's 
plate.     "  Dear  Duke  of  Aldersgate !  as  I  live,  they  are  my 
lost  teeth!" 
9 
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Flesh  and  blood  coodn't  stand  this,  and  I  bust  out  laffin, 
till  I  thought  I  should  split;  a  footman's  a  man,  and  as 
impregnable  as  hany  other  to  the  ridiklous.  /  bust,  and 
everybody  bust  after  me — lords  and  ladies,  duke  and  but- 
ler, and  all — everybody  excep  Lazy  Jim. 

Would  you  blieve  it!  He  hadn't  cleaned  out  the  glasses, 
and  the  company  was  a-ivasMn  themselves  in  second-hand 
water,  a  fortnit  old  ! 

I  don't  wish  to  insinuate  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  gen- 
eral; only  people  had  better  take  warnin  by  me  and  Mr. 
Skeleton,  and  wash  theirselves  at  home.  Lazy  Jeames 
was  turned  off  the  nex  morning,  took  to  drinkin  and  evil 
habits,  and  is  now,  in  consquints,  a  leftenant-general  in  the 
Axillary  Legend.  Let's  now  get  on  to  what  Skelton  calls 
his  "Derelictions" — here's  some  of  'em,  and  very  funny 
one's  they  are  too.  What  do  you  think  of  Number  1,  by 
way  of  a  dereliction? 

"  1.  A  knocker  on  the  door  of  a  lone  house  in  the 
country. 

"  2.  When  on  horseback,  to  be  followed  by  a  groom  in  a 
fine  livery ;  or,  when  in  your  gig  or  cab,  with  a  '  tiger '  so 
adorned  by  your  side.  George  IV.,  whose  taste  was  never 
excelled,  if  ever  equalled,  always,  excepting  on  state  occa- 
sions, exhibited  his  retinue  in  plain  liveries — a  grey  frock 
being  the  usual  dress  of  his  grooms. 

"  4.  To  elbow  people  as  you  walk  is  rude.  For  such  un- 
couth beings,  perhaps,  a  good  thrashing  would  be  the  best 
monitor ;  only  there  might  be  disagreeables  attending  the 
correction,  in  the  shape  of  legal  functionaries. 

"  9.  When  riding  with  a  companion,  be  not  two  or  three 
horse-lengths  before  or  behind. 

"  10.  When  walking  with  one  friend,  and  you  encounter 
another,  although  you  may  stop  and  speak,  never  introduce 
the  strangers,  unless  each  expresses  a  wish  to  that  effect. 

■"  13.  Be  careful  to  check  vulgarities  in  children;  for  in- 
stance :  'Tom,  did  you  get  wet?' — 'No;  Bob  did,  but  I 
cut  away.'  You  should  also  affectionately  rebuke  an  un- 
becoming tone  and  manner  in  children. 

"18.  To  pass  a  glass,  or  any  drinking  vessel,  by  the 
brim,  or  to  offer  a  lady  a  bumper,  are  things  equally  in 
bad  taste. 

"  19.  To  look  from  the  wmdow  to  ascertain  who  has 
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knocked,  whilst  the  servant  goes  to  the  door,  must  not  be 
done. 

"  26.  Humming,  drumming,  or  whistling,  we  must  avoid, 
as  disrespectful  to  our  company. 

"  27.  Never  whisper  in  company,  nor  make  confidants 
of  mere  acquaintance. 

"  28.  Vulgar  abbreviations,  such  as  gent  for  gentleman, 
or  buss  for  omnibus,  etc.,  must  be  shunned. 

"29.  Make  no  noise  in  eating;  as,  when  you  masticate 
with  the  lips  unclosed,  the  action  of  the  jaw  is  heard.  It 
is  equally  bad  in  drinking.  Gulping  loudly  is  abominable 
— it  is  but  habit — unrestrained,  no  more ;  but  enough  to 
disgust. 

"  30.  To  do  anything  that  might  be  obnoxious  to  censure, 
or  even  bear  animadversion  from  eccentricity,  you  must 
take  care  not  to  commit. 

"  31.  Be  especially  cautious  not  to  drink  while  your  plate 
is  sent  to  be  replenished. 

"  32.  A  bright  light  in  a  dirty  lamp  is  not  to  be  endured.* 

"  33.  The  statue  of  the  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park  is  in  bad 
taste.  To  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of  a  hero  in  a  defensive 
attitude,  when  his  good  sword  has  carved  his  renown — Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  isn't  that  reg'lar  ridiklous?  Not  the  statute 
I  mean,  but  the  dereliction,  as  Skillyton  calls  it.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  indeed !  Defensive  hattitude !  He  may  call  that  nasty 
naked  figger  tZefensive — I  say  it's  Ao/fensive,  and  no  mis- 
take. But  read  the  whole  bunch  of  remarx,  Mr.  Yorke ; 
a'nt  they  rich? — a'nt  they  what  you  may  call  a  perfect 
gallixy  of  derelictions? 

Take,  for  instance,  twenty-nine  and  thutty-one — gulpins, 
mastigatiu,  and  the  haction  of  the  jaw !  Why,  sich  things 
a'nt  done,  not  by  the  knife-boy,  and  the  skillery-made, 
who  dine  in  the  back  kitchin  after  we've  done!  And  nex 
appeal  to  thutty-one.  TF/wy  shouldn't  a  man  drink,  when 
his  plate's  taken  away?  Is  it  unnatral?  is  it  ungen'm'nly ? 
is  it  unbecOmin?  If  he'd  said  that  a  chap  shouldn't  drink 
when  his  glass  is  taken  away,  that  would  be  a  reason,  and 
a  good  one.  Now  let's  read  "hayteen."  Pass  a  glass  &;/ 
the  brim  !     Put  your  thum  and  fingers,  I  spose.     The  very 

*  "  If  in  the  ball,  or  in  your  cab,  this,  if  seen  a  second  time,  admits 
no  excuse:  txivn  away  the  man.'''' 
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notin  makes  me  all  over  uncomfrble ;  and,  in  all  my  expe- 
rience of  society,  I  never  saw  no  not  a  coalheaver  do  such 
a  thing.     Nex  comes : 

"  The  most  barbarous  modern  introduction  is  the  habit  of 
v^earing  the  hat  in  the  '  salon,'  as  now  practised  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies. 

"  When,  in  making  a  morning  call,  you  give  your  card  at 
the  door,  the  servant  should  be  instructed  to  do  his  duty, 
and  not  stand  looking  at  the  name  on  the  card  while  you 
speak  to  him." 

There's  two  rules  for  yOu!  Who  does  wear  a  hat  in  the 
salong?  Nobody,  as  I  ever  saw.  And  as  for  Number  40, 
I  can  only  say,  on  my  own  part  individiwidiwally,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  perfessiou,  that  if  ever  Mr.  Skelton  comes 
to  a  house  where  I  am  the  gen'l'm'n  to  open  the  door,  and 
instrux  me  about  doing  my  duty,  I'll  instruct  him  about 
the  head,  I  will.  No  man  should  instruct  other  people's 
servants.  No  man  should  bully  or  talk  loud  to  a  gen'l'm'n 
who,  from  his  wery  situation,  is  hincapable  of  defense  or 
reply.  I've  known  this  cistim  to  be  carried  on  by  low 
swaggerin  fellars  in  clubbs  and  privit  houses,  but  never  by 
reel  gen'l'm'n.  And  now  for  the  last  maxum,  or  derelic- 
tion: 

"  The  custom  of  putting  the  knife  in  the  mouth  is  so  re- 
pulsive to  our  feelings  as  men,  is  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  inveigh  against  it  here.  The  very  appearance  of  the 
act  is 

"  'A  monster  of  so  odious  a  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. '  " 

Oh,  Heavens!  the  notion  is  overpowerin!  I  once  see  a 
gen'l'm'n  cut  his  head  off  eatin  peez  that  way.  Knife  in 
your  mouth! — oh! — fawgh! — it  makes  me  all  over.  Mrs. 
Cook,  do  have  the  kindniss  to  git  me  a  basin !    . 

***** 

In  this'abrupt  way  Mr.  Yellowplush's  article  concludes. 
The  notion  conveyed  in  the  last  paragraph  was  too  disgust- 
ing for  his  delicate  spirit,  and  caused  him  emotions  that 
are  neither  pleasant  to  experience  nor  to  describe. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  his  communication,  that  it  contains 
some  orthographic  eccentricities,  and  that  his  acuteness 
surpasses  considerably  his  education.  But  a  gentleman  of 
his  rank  and  talent  was  the  exact  person  fitted  to  criticise 
the  volume  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  We 
at  once  saw  that  only  Mr.  Yellowplush  was  fit  for  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Skelton  for  Mr.  Yellowplush.  There  is  a 
luxury  of  fashionable  observation,  a  fund  of  apt  illustra- 
tion, an  intimacy  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  ton,  and  a 
richness  of  authentic  anecdote,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  writer  of  any  other  periodical.  He  who  looketh 
from  a  tower  sees  more  of  the  battle  than  the  knights  and 
captains  engaged  in  it;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  who  stands 
behind  a  fashionable  table  knows  more  of  society  than  the 
guests  who  sit  at  the  board.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
our  great  novel-writers  have  drawn  their  experience,  retail- 
ing the  truths  which  they  learned. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Yellowplush  may  continue 
his  communications,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  present  the 
reader  with  the  only  authentic  picture  of  fashionaMe  life 
which  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  our  times.  All  the 
rest  are  stolen  and  disfigured  copies  of  that  original  piece, 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  in  possession. 

After  our  contributor's  able  critique,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  extend  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Skelton' s  book.  We  have 
to  thank  that  gentleman  for  some  hours'  extraordinary 
amusement;  and  shall  be  delighted  at  any  further  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  O.  Y, 
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SKIMMINGS  FROM   "THE   DAIRY  OF 
GEORGE   IV." 

Chaeles  Yellowplush,  Esq.,  to  Omvek  Yorke,  Esq. 

Dbak  Why, — Takin  advantage  of  the  Crismiss  holydays. 
Sir  John  and  me  (who  is  a  member  of  parlyment)  had  gone 
down  to  oar  place  in  Yorkshire  for  six  wicks,  to  shoot 
grows  and  woodcox,  and  enjoy  old  English  hospatalaty. 
This  ugly  Canady  bisniss  uuluckaly  put  an  end  to  our 
sports  in  the  country,  and  brot  us  up  to  Buckly  Square  as 
fast  as  four  posterses  could  gallip.  When  there,  I  found 
your  parsel,  containing  the  two  voUums  of  a  new  book, 
witch,  as  I  have  been  away  from  the  litterary  world,  and 
emplied  soly  in  athlatic  exorcises,  have  been  laying  neg- 
lected in  my  pantry,  among  my  knife-cloaths,  and  de- 
kanters,  and  blacking-bottles,  and  bed-room  candles,  and 
things. 

This  will,  I'm  sure,  account  for  my  delay  in  notussing 
the  work.  I  see  sefral  of  the  papers  and  magazeens  have 
been  befoarhand  with  me,  and  have  given  their  apinions 
concerning  it;  specially  the  Quotly  Revew,  which  has  most 
mussilessly  cut  to  peases  the  author  of  this  "  Dairy  of  the 
Times  of  George  IV."  * 

That  it' s  a  woman  who  wrote  it  is  evydent  from  the  style 
of  the  writing,  as  well  as  from  certain  proofs  in  the  book 
itself.  Most  suttnly  a  femail  wrote  this  "  Dairy ; "  but 
who  this  Dairy-maid  may  be,  I,  in  coarse,  caii't  conjecter: 
and,  indeed,  commin  galliantry  forbids  me  to  ask.  I  can 
only  judge  of  the  book  itself,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
clearly  trenching  upon  my  ground  and  favrite  subjicks,  viz. 
fashnabble  life,  as  igsibited  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  rile  fammly. 

But  I  bare  no  mallis — infamation  is  infamation,  and  it 

* "  Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth,  inter- 
spersed with  original  Letters  from  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  and  from 
various  other  distinguished  Persons. " 

"T6t  ou  tard,  tout  se  spait." — Maintenon. 

In  3  vols.     London,  1838.     Henry  Colburn. 
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doesn't  matter  where  the  infamy  comes  from ;  and  whether 
the  "  Dairy  "  be  from  that  distinguished  pen  to  witch  it  is 
ornarily  attributed — whether,  I  say,  it  comes  from  a  lady 
of  honor  to  the  late  quean,  or  a  scullion  to  that  diifunct 
majisty,  no  matter ;  all  we  ask  is  noUidge,  never  mind  how 
we  have  it.  NoUidge,  as  our  cook  says,  is  like  trikel-pos- 
sit — it's  always  good,  though  you  was  to  drink  it  out  of 
an  old  shoo. 

Well,  then,  although  this  "  Dairy  "  is  likely  searusly  to 
injur  my  pussonal  intrests,  by  fourstalling  a  deal  of  what  I 
had  to  say  in  my  private  memoars — though  many,  many 
guineas  is  taken  from  my  pockit,  by  cuttin  short  the  tail 
of  my  narratif — though  much  that  I  had  to  say  in  soupe- 
rior  languidge,  greased  with  all  the  ellygance  of  my  orytory, 
the  benefick  of  my  classicle  reading,  the  chawms  of  my 
agreble  wit,  is  thus  abruply  brot  befor  the  world  by  an  in- 
feror  genus,  neither  knowing  nor  writing  English,  yet  I 
say,  that  nevertheless  I  must  say,  what  I  am  puffickly  pre- 
paired  to  say,  to  gainsay  which  no  man  can  say  a  word — 
yet  I  say,  that  I  say  I  consider  this  publication  welkom. 
Far  from  viewing  it  with  enfy,  I  greet  it  with  applaws; 
because  it  increases  that  most  exlent  specious  of  nollidge, 
I  mean  "  Pashnabble  Nollidge  ; "  compayred  to  witch  all 
other  nollidge  is  nonsince — a  bag  of  goold  to  a  pare  of 
snuffers. 

Could  Lord  Broom,  on  the  Canady  question,  say  moar? 
or  say  what  he  had  to  say  better?  We  are  marters,  both 
of  us,  to  prinsple;  and  everybody  who  knows  eather  knows 
we  would  saerafice  anythink  rather  than  that.  Fashion  is 
the  goddiss  I  adoar.  This  delightful  work  is  an  offring  on 
her  srine;  and  as  sich  all  her  wiishippers  are  bound  to 
hail  it.  Here  is  not  a  question  of  trumpry  lords  and  hon- 
rabbles,  generals  and  barronites,  but  the  crown  itself,  and 
the  king  and  queen's  actions;  witch  may  be  considered  as 
the  crown  jewels.  Here's  princes,  and  grand-dukes,  and 
airsaparent,  and  Heaven  knows  what;  all  with  blood-royal 
in  their  veins,  and  their  names  mentioned  in  the  very  fust 
page  of  the  peeridge.  In  this  book  you  become  so  intmate 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  you  may  follow  him,  if  you 
please,  to  his  marridge-bed;  or,  if  you  prefer  the  Princiss 
Charlotte,  you  may  have  with  her  an  hour's  tator-tator.* 

*Our  estimable  correspondent  means,  we  presume,  tete-d-Ute. — 
O.  Y. 
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Now,  though  most  of  the  remarkable  extrax  from  this 
book  have  been  given  already  (the  cream  of  the  "Dairy," 
as  I  wittily  say),  I  shall  trouble  you,  nevertheless,  with  a 
few;  partly  because  they  can't  be  repeated  too  often,  and 
because  the  toan  of  obsyvation  with  witch  they  have  been 
genrally  received  by  the  press,  is  not  igsackly  such  as  I 
think  they  merit.  How,  indeed,  can  these  common  maga- 
seen  and  newspaper  pipple  know  anythink  of  fashnabble 
life,  let  alone  ryal? 

Conseaving,  then,  that  the  publication  of  the  "  Dairy  " 
has  done  reel  good  on  this  scoar,  and  may  probly  do  a  deal 
nroor,  I  shall  look  through  it,  for  the  porpus  of  selecting 
the  most  ellygant  passidges,  and  which  I  think  may  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  reader's  benefick. 

For  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Yorke,  that,  in  the  fust  place, 
that  this  is  no  commin  catchpny  book,  like  that  of  most 
authors  and  authoresses  who  write  for  the  base  looker  of 
gain.  Heaven  bless  you!  the  Dairy-maid  is  above  any 
thing  musnary.  She  is  a  woman  of  rank,  and  no  mistake; 
and  is  as  much  above  doin  a  common  or  vulgar  action  as  I 
am  supearor  to  taking  beer  after  dinner  with  my  cheese. 
She  proves  that  most  satisfackarily,  as  we  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing passidge : — 

"  Her  royal  highness  came  to  me,  and,  having  spoken  a 
few  phrases  on  different  subjects,  produced  all  the  papers 
she  wishes  to  have  published : — her  whole  correspondence 

with  the  prince  relative  to  lady  J '  s  dismissal ;  his  sub- 

seqiient  neglect  of  the  princess ;  and,  finally,  the  acquittal 
of  her  supposed  guilt,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  secret  inquiry :  when,  if  proof  could 
have  been  brought  against  her,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
done ;  and  which  acquittal,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  parties 
concerned,  as  well  as  to  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  general, 
was  not  made  public  at  the  time.  A  common  criminal  is 
publicly  condemned  or  acquitted.  Her  royal  highness  com- 
manded me  to  have  these  letters  published  forthwith, 
saying,  '  You  may  sell  them  for  a  great  sum.'  At  first  (for 
she  had  spoken  to  me  before  concerning  this  business),  I 
thought  of  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity ;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  turned  from  this  idea  with  detestation : 
for,  if  I  do  wrong  by  obeying  her  wishes  and  endeavouring 
to  serve  her,  I  will  do  so  at  least  from  good  and  disinter- 
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ested  motives,  not  from  any  sordid  views.  The  princess 
commands  me,  and  I  will  obey  her,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue ;  but  not  for  fare  or  fee.  I  own  I  tremble,  not  so 
much  for  myself,  as  for  the  idea  that  she  is  not  taking  the 
best  and  most  dignified  way  of  having  these  papers  pub- 
lished. Why  make  a  secret  of  it  at  all?  If  wrong,  it 
should  not  be  done ;  if  right,  it  should  be  done  openly,  and 
in  the  face  of  her  enemies.  In  her  royal  highness's  case, 
as  in  that  of  wronged  princes  in  general,  why  do  they 
shrink  from  straightforward  dealings,  and  rather  have  re- 
course to  crooked  policy?  I  wish,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  could  make  her  royal  highness  feel  thus :  but  she 
is  naturally  indignant  at  being  falsely  accused,  and  will 
not  condescend  to  an  avowed  explanation." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  just  and  honrabble  than  this? 
The  Dairy-lady  is  quite  fair  and  above-bored.  A  clear 
stage,  says  she,  and  no  faviour!  "I  won't  do  behind  my 
back  what  I  am  ashamed  of  before  my  face :  not  I !  "  No 
more  she  does;  for  you  see  that,  though  she  was  offered 
this  manyserip  by  the  princess  for  nothink,  though  she 
knew  that  she  could  actially  get  for  it  a  large  sum  of  money, 
she  was  above  it,  like  an  honest,  noble,  grateful,  fashnabble 
woman,  as  she  was.  She  aboars  secrecy,  and  never  will 
have  recors  to  disguise  or  crookid  polacy.  This  ought  to 
be  an  ansure  to  them  Raddicle  sneerers,  who  pretend  that 
they  are  the  equals  of  fashnabble  pepple;  whareas  it's  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  vulgar  roagues  have  no  notion  of 
honour. 

And  after  this  positif  declaration,  which  reflex  honor  on 
her  ladyship  (long  life  to  her !  I've  often  waited  behind 
her  chair!) — after  this  positif  declaration,  that,  even  for 
the  porpus  of  defending  her  missis,  she  was  so  hi-mindid 
as  to  refuse  anythink  like  a  peculiary  consideration,  it  is 
actially  asserted  in  the  public  prints  by  a  booxeller,  that 
he  has  given  her  a  thousand  pound  for  the  "Dairy."  A 
thousand  pound !  nonsince ! — it's  a  phigment !  a  base  lible ! 
This  woman  take  a  thousand  pound,  in  a  matter  where 
her  dear  mistriss,  frend,  and  benyfaetriss  was  concerned ! 
Never !  A  thousand  baggonits  would  be  more  pref rabble 
to  a  woman  of  her  xquizzit  feelins  and  fashion. 

But,  to  proseed.  It's  been  objected  to  me,  when  I  wrote 
some  of  my  expearunees  in  fashnabble  life,  that  my  Ian- 
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guidge  was  occasionally  vulgar,  and  not  such  as  is  generally 
used  in  those  exquizzit  famlies  which  1  frequent.  Now, 
I'll  lay  a  wager  that  there  is  in  this  book,  wrote,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  by  a  rele  lady,  and  speakin  of  kings  and 
queens  as  if  they  were  as  common  as  sand-boys — there  is 
in  this  book  more  wulgarity  than  ever  I  displayed,  more 
nastiniss  than  ever  I  would  dare  to  think  on,  and  more  bad 
grammer  than  ever  I  wrote  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school. 
As  for  authografy,  evry  genlm  has  his  own :  never  mind 
spellin,  I  say,  so  long  as  the  sence  is  right. 

Let  me  here  quot  a  letter  from  a  corryspondent  of  this 
charming  lady  of  honour;  and  a  very  nice  corryspondent  he 
is,  too,  without  any  mistake : — 

"Lady  0 ,  poor  Lady  0 !  knows  the  rules  of 

prudence,  I  fear  me,  as  imperfectly  as  she  doth  those  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars;  or  she  hath  let  her 
brother,  who  is  a  sad  swine,  become  master  of  her  secrets, 
and  then  contrived  to  quarrel  with  him.  You  would  see 
the  outline  of  the  melange  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  not  the 

report  that  Mr.  S is  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  as 

an  addition  to  the  Harleian  Tracts,  setting  forth  the  ama- 
tory adventures  of  his  sister.  We  shall  break  our  necks  in 
haste  to  buy  it,  of  course  crying  '  Shameful '  all  the  while ; 

and  it  is  said  that  Lady  0 is  to  be  cut,  which  I  cannot 

entirely  believe.  Let  her  tell  two  or  three  old  women 
about  town  that  they  are  young  and  handsome,  and  give 
some  well-timed  parties,  and  she  may  still  keep  the  society 
which  she  hath  been  used  to.  The  times  are  not.  so  hard 
as  they  once  were,  when  a  woman  could  not  construe  Magna 
Charta  with  anything  like  impunity.  People  were  full  as 
gallant  many  years  ago.  But  the  days  are  gone  by  where- 
in my  lord-protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  was 
wont  to  go  a  love-making  to  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  with  the  Bi- 
ble under  his  arm. 

"  And  so  Miss  Jacky  Gordon  is  really  clothed  with  a  hus- 
band at  last,  and  Miss  Laura  Manners  left  without  a  mate ! 
She  and  Lord  Stair  should  marry  and  have  children,  in 
mere  revenge.  As  to  Miss  Gordon,  she's  a  Venus  well 
suited  for  such  a  Vulcan, — whom  nothing  but  money  and  a 
title  could  have  rendered  tolerable,  even  to  a  kitchen  wench. 
It  is  said  that  the  matrimonial  correspondence  between  this 
couple  is  to  be  published,  full  of  sad  scandalous  relations, 
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of  which  you  may  be  sure  scarcely  a  word  is  true.     In 

former  times,  the  Duchess  of  St.  A 's  made  use  of  these 

elegant  epistles,  in  order  to  intimidate  Lady  Johnstone : 
but  that  ruse  would  not  avail;  so,  in  spite,  they  are  to  be 
printed.  What  a  cargo  of  amiable  creatures!  Yet  will 
some  people  scarcely  believe  in  the  existence  of  Pandemo- 
nium. 

"  Tuesday  morning. — You  are  perfectly  right  respecting 
the  hot  rooms  here,  which  we  all  cry  out  against,  and  all 
find  very  comfortable — much  more  so  than  the  cold  sands 
and  bleak  neighbourhood  of  the  sea;  which  looks  vastly 
well  in  one  of  Vander  Velde's  pictures  hung  upon  crimson 

damask,  but  hideous  and  shocking  in  reality.     H and 

his  '  elle '  (talking  of  parties)  were  last  night  at  Cholmon- 
deley  House,  but  seem  not  to  ripen  in  their  love.  He  is 
certainly  good-humoured,  and,  I  believe,  good-hearted,  so 
deserves  a  good  wife ;  but  his  cara  seems  a  genuine  Lon- 
don miss,  made  up  of  many  affectations.  Will  she  form  a 
comfortable  helpmate?  For  me,  I  like  not  her  origin,  and 
deem  many  strange  things  to  run  in  blood,  besides  madness 
and  the  Hanoverian  evil. 

"Thursday. — I  verily  do  believe  that  I  never  shall  get 
to  the  end  of  this  small  sheet  of  paper,  so  many  unheard- 
of  interruptions  have  I  had ;  and  now  I  have  been  to  Vaux- 

hall,  and  caught  the  tooth-ache.    I  was  of  Lady  E.  B m 

and  H 's  party:  very  dull — the  Lady  giving  us  all  a 

supper  after  our  promenade — 

'  Much  ado  was  there,  God  wot ; 
She  would  love,  but  he  would  not.' 

He  ate  a  great  deal  of  ice,  although  he  did  not  seem  to 
require  it;  and  she  '  faisoit  les  yeux  doux,'  enough  not  only 
to  have  melted  all  the  ice  which  he  swallowed,  but  his  own 
hard  heart  into  the  bargain.  The  thing  will  not  do.  In 
the  mean  time.  Miss  Long  hath  become  quite  cruel  to  Wel- 
lesley  Pole,  and  divides  her  favour  equally  between  Lords 
Killeen  and  Kil worth,  two  as  simple  Irishmen  as  ever  gave 
birth  to  a  bull.  I  wish  to  Hymen  that  she  were  fairly 
married,  for  all  this  pother  gives  one  a  disgusting  picture 
of  human  nature." 

A  disgusting  pictur  of  human  nature,  indeed — and  isn't 
he  who  moralises  about  it,  and  she  to  whom  he  writes,  a 
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couple  of  pretty  heads  in  the  same  piece?  Which,  Mr. 
Yorke,  is  the  wust,  the  scandle  or  the  scandle-mongers? 
See  wliat  it  is  to  be  a  moral  man  of  fashn.  Fust,  he  scrapes 
togither  all  the  bad  stearics  about  all  the  people  of  his  ac- 
quentance — he  goes  to  a  ball,  and  laffs  or  snears  at  every- 
body there — he  is  asked  to  a  dinner,  and  brings  away,  along 
with  meat  and  wine  to  his  heart's  content,  a  sour  stomick, 
filled  with  nasty  stories  of  all  the  people  present  there. 
He  has  such  a  squeamish  appytite,  that  all  the  world  seems 
to  disagree  with  him.  And  what  has  he  got  to  say  to  his 
dellicate  female  frend?     Why,  that — 

Fust.  Mr.  S.  is  going  to  publish  indesent  stoaries  about 
Lady  O ,  his  sister,  which  everybody's  goin  to  by. 

Nex.  That  Miss  Gordon  is  going  to  be  cloathed  with  an 
usband;  and  that  all  their  matramonial  corryspoudins  is  to 
be  published  too. 

3.  That  Lord  H.  is  goin  to  be  married;  but  there's 
something  rong,  in  his  wife's  blood. 

4.  Miss  Long  has  cut  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  is  gone  after 
two  Irish  lords. 

Wooden  you  phancy,  now,  that  the  author  of  such  a  let- 
ter, instead  of  writin  about  pipple  of  tip-top  qualaty,  was 
describin  Vinegar  Yard?  Would  you  beleave  that  the  lady 
he  was  a  ritin  to  was  a  chased,  modist  lady  of  honour,  and 
mother  of  a  famly?  0  trumpery ,  0  Tnorris  I  as  Homer 
says,  this  is  a  higeous  pictur  of  manners,  such  as  I  weap  to 
think  of,  as  every  morl  man  must  weap. 

The  above  is  one  pritty  pictur  of  mearly  fashnabble  life : 
what  follows  is  about  famlies  even  higher  situated  than 
the  most  fashnabble.  Here  we  have  the  princess-regint, 
her  daughter  the  Princess  Sharlot,  her  grandmamma  the 
old  quean,  and  her  madjisty  daughters  the  two  princesses. 
If  this  is  not  high  life,  I  don't  know  where  it  is  to  be 
found;  and  it's  pleasing  to  see  what  affeckshn  and  harmny 
rains  in  such  an  exolted  spear. 

"  Sunday,  24th. — Yesterday,  the  princess  went  to  meet 

the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Kensington.     Lady told  me 

that,  when  the  latter  arrived,  she  rushed  up  to  her  mother, 
and  said,  '  For  God's  sake,  be  civil  to  her,'  meaning  the 

Duchess  of  Leeds,  who  followed  her.     Lady said  she 

felt  sorry  for  the  latter;  but  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 
talked  to  her,  she  soon  became  so  free  and  easy,  that  one 
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could  not  have  any  feeling  about  her  feelings.  Princess 
Charlotte,  I  was  told,  was  looking  handsome,  very  pale,  but 
her  head  more  becomingly  dressed,  that  is  to  say,  less 
dressed  than  usual.  Her  figure  is  of  that  full  round  shape 
which  is  now  in  its  prime;  but  she  disfigures  herself  by 
wearing  her  boddice  so  short,  that  she  literally  has  no 
waist.  Her  feet  are  very  pretty ;  and  so  are  her  hands  and 
arms,  and  her  ear,  and  the  shape  of  her  head.  Her  coun- 
tenance is  expressive,  when  she  allows  her  passions  to  play 
upon  it;  and  I  never  saw  any  face,  with  so  little  shade, 

express  so  many  powerful  and  varied  emotions.     Lady 

told  me  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  talked  to  her  about  her 
situation,  and  said,  in  a  very  quiet,  but  determined  way, 
she  would  not  bear  it,  and  that,  as  soon  as  parliament 
met,  she  intended  to  come  to  Warwick  House,  and  remain 
there ;  that  she  was  also  determined  not  to  consider  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds  as  her  governess,  but  only  as  her  first 
lady.  She  made  many  observations  on  other  persons  and 
subjects ;  and  appears  to  be  very  quick,  very  penetrating, 
but  imperious  and  wilful.  There  is  a  tone  of  romance, 
too,  in  her  character,  which  will  only  serve  to  mislead 
her. 

"  She  told  her  mother  that  there  had  been  a  great  battle 
at  Windsor  between  the  queen  and  the  prince,  the  former 
refusing  to  give  up  Miss  Knight  from  her  own  person  to 
attend  on  Princess  Charlotte  as  sub-governess.  But  the 
prince-regent  had  gone  to  Windsor  himself,  and  insisted  on 
her  doing  so ;  and  the  '  old  Beguin '  was  forced  to  submit, 
but  has  been  ill  ever  since  :  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  declared 
it  was  a  complete  breaking  up  of  her  constitution — to  the 
great  delight  of  the  two  princesses,  who  were  talking  about 
this  affair.  Miss  Knight  was  the  very  person  they  wished 
to  have :  they  think  they  can  do  as  they  like  with  her.  It 
had  been  ordered  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  not 
see  her  mother  alone  for  a  single  moment;  but  the  latter 
went  into  her  room,  stuffed  a  pair  of  large  shoes  full  of  pa- 
pers, and,  having  given  them  to  her  daughter,   she  went 

home.     Lady told  me  everything  was  written  down, 

and  sent  to  Mr.  Brougham  next  day." 

See  what  dishcord  will  creap  even  into  the  best  reglated 
famlies.  Here  are  six  of  'em — viz.,  the  quean  and  her  two 
daughters,  her  son,  and  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  the 
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manner  in  -which  they  hate   one  another  is   a   compleat 

P^^^^^-  I  his  mother. 

The  Prince  hates     ....     -j  his  wife. 

(  his  daughter. 
Princess  Charlotte  hates  her  father. 
Princess  of  Wales  hates  her  husband. 

The  old  quean,  by  their  squobbles,  is  on  the  pint  of 
death;  and  her  two  jewtiful  daughters  are  delighted  at  the 
news.  What  a  happy,  fashnabble,  Christian  famly!  0 
Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Yorke,  if  this  is  the  way  in  the  drawin 
rooms,  I'm  quite  content  to  live  below,  in  pease  and  chara- 
ty  with  all  men;  writin,  as  I  am  now,  in  my  pantry,  or  els 
havin  a  quite  game  at  cards  in  the  servants-all.  With  us 
there's  no  bitter,  wicked,  quarling  of  this  sort.  We  don't 
hate  our  children,  or  bully  our  mothers,  or  wish  em  ded 
when  they're  sick,  as  this  Dairy- woman  says  kings  and 
queans  do.  When  we're  writing  to  our  friends  or  sweet- 
hearts, we  don't  fill  our  letters  with  nasty  stoaries,  takin 
away  the  carricter  of  our  fellow-servants,  as  this  maid 
of  honour's  amusin,  moral,  frend  does.  But,  in  coarse, 
it's  not  for  us  to  judge  of  our  betters; — these  great  peo- 
ple are  a  supearur  race,  and  we  can't  comprehend  their 
ways. 

Do  you  recklect — it's  twenty  years  ago  now — how  a  bew- 
tiflfle  princess  died  in  givin  buth  to  a  poar  baby,  and  how 
the  whole  nation  of  Hengland  wep,  as  though  it  was  one 
man,  over  that  sweet  woman  and  child,  in  which  were  sen- 
tered  the  hopes  of  every  one  of  us,  and  of  which  each  was 
as  proud  as  of  his  own  wife  or  infnt?  Do  you  recklect 
how  pore  fellows  spent  their  last  shilUn  to  buy  a  black  crape 
for  their  hats,  and  clergymen  cried  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
whole  country  through  was  no  better  than  a  great  dismal 
funeral?  Do  you  recklect,  Mr.  Yorke,  who  was  the  per- 
son that  we  all  took  on  so  about?  We  called  her  the 
Princis  Sharlot  of  Wales ;  and  we  valyoud  a  single  drop  of 
her  blood  more  than  the  whole  heartless  body  of  her  father. 
Well,  we  looked  up  to  her  as  a  kind  of  saint  or  angle,  and 
blest  God  (such  foolish  loyal  English  pipple  as  we  ware  in 
those  days)  who  had  sent  this  sweet  lady  to  rule  over  us. 
But,  Heaven  bless  you!  it  was  only  souperstition.  She 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  as  it  turns  out — or  at 
least  the  Dairy-maid  says  so.     No  better? — if  ray  daugh- 
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ters  or  yours  was  ^  so  bad,  we'd  as  leaf  be  dead  ourselves, 
and  they  hanged.  But  listen  to  this  pritty  charritable 
storry,  and  a  truce  to  reflexshuns : — 

"Sunday,  January  9,  18 14. — Yesterday,  according  to 
appointment,  I  went  to  Princess  Charlotte.  Found  at  War- 
wick House  the  harp-player  Dizzi;  was  asked  to  remain 
and  listen  to  his  performance,  but  was  talked  to  during  the 
whole  time,  which  completely  prevented  all  possibility  of 
listening  to  the  music.  The  Duchess  of  Leeds  and  her 
daughter  were  in  the  room,  but  left  it  soon.  Next  arrived 
Miss  Knight,  who  remained  all  the  time  I  was  there.  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  was  very  gracious — showed  me  all  her  honny 

dyes,   as    B would   have   called   them^ — pictures,    and 

cases,  and  jewels,  etc.  She  talked  in  a  very  desultory 
way,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  what.  She  observed 
her  mother  was  in  very  low  spirits.  I  asked  her  how  she 
supposed  she  could  be  otherwise?  This  questioning  answer 
saves  a. great  deal  of  trouble,  and  serves  two  purposes — 
i.e.,  avoids  committing  oneself,  or  giving  offence  by  silence. 
There  was  hung  in  the  apartment  one  portrait,  amongst 

others,  that  very  much  resembled  the  Duke  of  D .     I 

asked  Miss  Knight  whom  it  represented.  She  said  that 
was  not  known;  it  had  been  supposed  a  likeness  of  the 
Pretender,  when  young.  This  answer  suited  my  thoughts 
so  comically  I  could  have  laughed,  if  one  ever  did  at  Courts 
anything  but  the  contrary  of  what  one  was  inclined  to  do. 

"  Princess  Charlotte  has  a  very  great  variety  of  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance — a  play  of  features,  and  a  force  of 
muscle,  rarely  seen  in  connection  with  such  soft  and  shade- 
less  colouring.  Her  hands  and  arms  are  beautiful;  but  I 
think  her  figure  is  already  gone,  and  will  soon  be  precisely 
like  her  mother's:  in  short,  it  is  the  very  picture  of  her, 
and  not  in  miniature.  I  could  not  help  analysing  my  own 
sensations  during  the  time  I  was  with  her,  and  thought 
more  of  them  than  I  did  of  her.  Why  was  I  at  all  flattered, 
at  all  more  amused,  at  all  more  supple  to  this  young  prin- 
cess, than  to  her  who  is  only  the  same  sort  of  person,  set  in 
the  shade  of  circumstances  and  of  years?  It  is  that  youth, 
and  the  approach  of  power,  and  the  latent  views  of  self- 
interest,  sway  the  heart  and  dazzle  the  understanding.  If 
this  is  so  with  a  heart  not,  I  trust,  corrupt,  and  a  head  not 
particularly  formed  for  interested  calculations,  what  effect 
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must  not  the  same  causes  produce  on  the  generality  of 
mankind? 

"  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte contrived  to  edge  in  a  good  deal  of  tum-de-dy,  and 
would,  if  I  had  entered  into  the  thing,  have  gone  on  with 
it,  while  looking  at  a  little  picture  of  herself,  which  had 
about  thirty  or  forty  different  dresses  to  put  over  it,  done 
on  isinglass,  and  which  allowed  the  general  colouring  of 
the  picture  to  be  seen  through  its  transparency.  It  was,  I 
thought,  a  pretty  enough  conceit,  though  rather  like  dress- 
ing up  a  doll.  '  Ah ! '  said  Miss  Knight,  '  I  am  not  con- 
tent though,  madam — for  I  yet  should  have  liked  one  more 
dress — that  of  the  favourite  Sultana.' 

"  '  No,  no ! '  said  the  princess,  '  I  never  was  a  favourite, 
and  never  can  be  one  ' — looking  at  a  picture  which  she  said 
was  her  father's,  but  which  I  do  not  believe  was  done  for 
the  Regent  any  more  than  for  me,  but  represented  a  young 
man  in  a  hussar's  dress — j)robably  a  former  favourite. 

"  The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  much  hurt  at  the  little 
notice  that  was  taken  of  her  birthday.  After  keeping  me 
for  two  hours  and  a- half  she  dismissed  me;  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  say  what  she  said,  except  that  it  was  an  olio  of 
decousus  and  heterogeneous  things,  partaking  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  mother  grafted  on  a  younger  scion.  I 
dined  tete-a-tete  with  my  dear  old  aunt :  liers  is  always  a 
sweet  and  soothing  society  to  me." 

There's  a  pleasing,  lady-like,  moral  extrack  for  you! 
An  innocent  young  thing  of  fifteen  has  picturs  of  tiro  lovers 
in  her  room,  and  expex  a  good  number  more.  This  delly- 
gate  young  creature  edge^  in  a  good  deal  of  tumdedy  (I  can't 
find  it  in  Johnson's  Dixonary),  and  would  have  gone  on 
with  the  thing  (ellygence  of  languidge),  if  the  dairy-lady 
would  have  let  her. 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Yorke,  I  doant  beleave 
a  single  syllible  of  this  story.  This  lady  of  honner  says, 
in  the  fust  place,  that  the  princess  would  have  talked  a 
good  deal  of  tumdedy :  which  means,  I  suppose,  indeasnsy, 
if  she,  the  lady  of  honner,  tuould  have  let  her.  This  is  a 
good  one !  Why,  she  lets  every  body  else  talk  tumdedy  to 
their  hearts'  content;  she  lets  her  friends  lerite  tumdedy, 
and,  after  keeping  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  sentry,  she  prints 
it.     Why,  then,  be  so  squeamish  about  hearing  a  little? 
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And,  then,  there's  the  stoary  of  the  two  portricts.  This 
woman  has  the  honner  to  be  received  in  the  frendlyest 
manner  by  a  British  princess;  and  what  does  the  grateful 
loyal  creature  do?  2  pieturs  of  the  princess's  relations  are 
hanging  in  her  room,  and  the  dairy-woman  swears  away 
the  poor  young  princess's  carrickter,  by  swearing  they  are 
pieturs  of  her  lovers.  For  shame,  oh,  for  shame  !  you  slan- 
derin,  backbitin,  dairy-woman  you !  If  you  told  all  them 
things  to  your  "  dear  old  aunt,"  on  going  to  dine  with  her,  you 
must  have  had  very  "  sweet  and  soothing  society  "  indeed. 
I  had  marked  out  many  moar  extrax,  witch  I  intended 
to  write  about;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  this 
Dairy :  in  fack,  the  butler,  and  the  gals  in  the  servants' 
hall,  are  not  well  pleased  that  I  should  go  on  readin  this 
naughty  book;  so  we'll  have  no  more  of  it,  only  one  pas- 
sidge  about  Pollytics,  witch  is  sertnly  quite  new : — ■ 

"  Xo  one  was  so  likely  to  be  able  to  defeat  Bonaparte  as 
the  Crown  Prince,  from  the  intimate  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  his  character.  Bernadotte  was  also  instigated 
against  Bonaparte  by  one  who  not  only  owed  him  a  per- 
sonal hatred,  but  who  possessed  a  mind  equal  to  his,  and 
who  gave  the  Crown  Prince  both  information  and  advice 
how  to  act.  This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  de 
Stael.  It  was  not,  as  some  have  asserted  that  she  was  in 
love  with  Bernadotte  ;  for,  at  the  time  of  their  intimacy, 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  love  with  Rooca.  But  she  used 
her  influence  (which  was  not  small)  with  the  Crown  Prince, 
to  make  him  jfight  against  Bonaparte,  and  to  her  wisdom 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  which  accompanied 
his  attack  upon  him.  Bernadotte  has  raised  the  flame  of 
liberty,  which  seems  fortunately  to  blaze  all  around.  May 
it  liberate  Europe ;  and  from  the  ashes  of  the  laurel  may 
olive  branches  spring  up,  and  overshadow  the  earth !  " 

There's  a  discuvery !  that  the  overthrow  of  Boneypart  is 
owing  to  Madame  de  Stael !  What  nonsince  for  Colonel 
Southey,  or  Doctor  Napier,  to  write  histories  of  the  war 
with  that  Capsican  hupstart  and  murderer,  when  here  we 
have  the  whole  affair  explaned  by  the  lady  of  honour ! 

"  Sunday,  April  10,   181  J/.. — The  incidents  which  take 
place  every  hour  are  miraculous.     Bonaparte  is  deposed,  but 
alive;    subdued,  but  allowed  to  choose  his  place  of  resi- 
10 
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dence.  The  island  of  Elba  is  the  spot  he  has  selected  for 
his  iguominious  retreat.  France  is  holding  forth  repentant 
arms  to  her  banished  sovereign.  The  Poissardes  who 
dragged  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold  are  presenting  flowers 
to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  restorer  of  their  legitimate 
king !  What  a  stupendous  field  for  philosophy  to  expatiate 
in !  What  an  endless  material  for  thought !  What  humili- 
ation to  the  pride  of  mere  human  greatness !  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  Of  all  that  was  great  in  Napoleon,  what 
remains?  Despoiled  of  his  usurped  power,  he  sinks  to  in- 
significance. There  was  no  moral  greatness  in  the  man. 
The  meteor  dazzled,  scorched,  is  put  out — utterly,  and  for- 
ever. But  the  power  which  rests  in  those  who  have  de- 
livered the  nations  from  bondage,  is  a  power  that  is  dele- 
gated to  them  from  Heaven ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  used  it  is  a  guarantee  for  its  continuance.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  gained  laurels  unstained  by  any  useless 
flow  of  blood.  He  has  done  more  than  conquer  others — 
he  has  conquered  himself :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze 
and  flush  of  victory,  surrounded  by  the  homage  of  nations, 
he  has  not  been  betrayed  into  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
cruelty  or  wanton  offence.  He  was  as  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed under  the  blaze  and  dazzle  of  fame  as  a  common 
man  would  be  under  the  shade  of  his  garden-tree,  or  by  the 
hearth  of  his  home.  But  the  tyrant  who  kept  Europe  in 
awe  is  now  a  pitiable  object  for  scorn  to  point  the  finger  of 
derision  at;  and  humanity  .shudders  as  it  remembers  the 
scourge  with  which  this  man's  ambition  was  permitted  to 
devastate  every  home  tie,  and  every  heartfelt  joy." 

And  now,  after  this  sublime  passidge,  as  full  of  avsrfle 
reflections  and  pious  sentyments  as  those  of  Mrs.  Cole  in 
the  play,  I  shall  only  quot  one  little  extrack  more : — 

"  All  goes  gloomily  with  the  poor  Princess.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell  told  me  she  regrets  not  seeing  all  these  curi- 
ous personages;  but  she  says,  the  more  the  Princess  is  for- 
saken, the  more  happy  she  is  at  having  offered  to  attend 
her  at  this  time.  This  is  very  amiable  in  her,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  princess." 

So  it  ia — wery  amiable,  wery  kind  and  considderate  in 
her,  indeed.     Poor  princess !  how  lucky  you  was  to  find  a 
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frend  who  loved  you  for  your  own  sake,  and  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  wuld  turned  its  back  kep  steady  to  you.  As 
for  beleaving  that  Lady  Sharlot  had  any  hand  in  this  book,* 
Heaven  forbid !  she  is  all  gratitude,  pure  gratitude,  depend 
upon  it.  She  would  not  go  for  to  blacken  her  old  frend 
and  patron's  carrickter,  after  having  been  so  outragusly 
faithful  to  her;  she  wouldn't  do  it,  at  no  price,  depend 
upon  it.  How  sorry  she  must  be  that  others  a'nt  quite  so 
squeamish,  and  sho^  up  in  this  indesent  way  the  follies  of 
her  kind,  genrus,  foolish  bennyfactriss ! 

*The  "authorised"  announcement,  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper, 
sets  this  question  at  rest.  It  is  declared  that  her  ladyship  is  not  the 
writer  of  the  "  Diary. "— O.  Y. 
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EPISTLES  TO   THE  LITERATI. 

Ch s   Y-LL-WPL-SH,  Esq.,  to   Sie  Ed  ward  Lttton 

BuLWEE,  Bt.     John  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  to  C s 

Y H,  Esq. 

NOTUS. 

The  suckmstansies  of  the  folloing  harticle  are  as  folios : 
— Me  and  my  friend,  the  sellabrated  Mr.  Smith,  reckonised 
each  other  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  during  the  pafor- 
mints  of  the  new  play.  I  was  settn  in  the  gallery,  and 
sung  out  to  him  (he  was  in  the  pit),  to  jine  us  after  the 
play,  over  a  glass  of  bear  and  a  cold  hoyster,  in  my  pan- 
try, the  famly  being  out. 

Smith  came  as  appinted.  We  descorsed  on  the  subjick 
of  the  comady;  and,  after  sefral  glases,  we  each  of  us 
agread  to  write  a  letter  to  the  other,  giving  our  notiums  of 
the  pease.  Paper  was  brought  that  momint;  and  Smith 
writing  his  harticle  across  the  knife-bord,  I  daslit  ofE  mine 
on  the  dresser. 

Our  agreement  was,  that  I  (being  remarkabble  for  my 
style  of  riting)  should  cretasize  the  languidge,  whilst  he 
should  take  up  with  the  plot  of  the  plaj^;  and  the  candied 
reader  will  parding  me  for  having  holtered  the  original  ad- 
dress of  my  letter,  and  directed  it  to  Sir  Edward  himself ; 
and  for  having  incopperated  Smith's  remarks  in  the  midst 
of  my  own. 

Mayfaie,  Nov.  SO,  1839.  Midnite. 

HoNEABBLE  Baenet  ! — Retired  from  the  littery  world  a 
year  or  moar,  I  didn't  think  anythink  would  injuice  me  to 
come  forrards  again ;  for  I  was  content  with  my  share  of 
reputation,  and  propoas'd  to  add  nothink  to  those  immor- 
tial  wux  which  have  rendered  this  Magaseen  so  sallybrated; 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  reazn  of  my  re-appearants? — a  desire 
for  the  benefick  of  my  fellow-creatures?  Fiddlestick!  A 
mighty  truth  with  which  my  busni  laboured,  and  which  I 
must  bring  forth  or  die?  Nonsince — stuff:  money's  the 
secret,  my  dear  Barnet, — money — Vargong,  gelt,  spicunia. 
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Here's  quarter-day  coming,  and  I'm  blest  if  I  can  pay  my 
landlud,  unless  I  can  ad  hartificially  to  my  inkum. 

This  is,  however,  betwigst  you  and  me.  There's  no  need 
to  blacard  the  streets  with  it,  or  to  tell  the  British  public 
that  Fitzroy  Y-U-wpl-sh  is  short  of  money,  or  that  the 

sallybrated  hauthor  of  the  Y Papers  is  in  peskewniary 

diffiklties,  or  is  fiteagued  by  his  shuperhuman  littery  labors, 
or  by  his  famly  suckmstansies,  or  by  any  other  pusnal  mat- 
ter :  my  maxim,  dear  B,  is  on  these  pints  to  be  as  quiet  as 
posbile.  What  the  juice  does  the  public  care  for  you  or 
me?  Why  must  we  always,  in  prefizzes  and  what  not,  be 
a-talking  about  ourselves  and  our  igstrodnary  merrats, 
woas,  and  injaries?  It  is  on  this  subjick  that  I  porpies, 
my  dear  Barnet,  to  speak  to  you  in  a  frendly  way;  and 
praps  you'll  find  my  advise  tolrabbly  holesum. 

Well,  then, — if  you  care  about  the  apinions,  fur  good  or 
evil,  of  us  poor  suvvants,  I  tell  you,  in  the  most  candied 
way,  I  like  you,  Barnet.  I've  had  my  fling  at  you  in  my 
day  (for,  entry  nou,  that  last  stoary  I  roat  about  you  and 
Larnder  was  as  big  a  bownsir  as  ever  was) — I've  had  my 
fling  at  you ;  but  I  like  you.  One  may  objeck  to  an  im- 
mence  deal  of  your  writings,  which,  betwigst  you  and  me, 
contain  more  sham  scentiment,  sham  morallaty,  sham  poa- 
try,  than  you'd  like  to  own;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  there's 
the  stufvd  you:  you've  a  kind  and  loyal  heart  in  you.  Bar- 
net — a  trifle  deboshed,  perhaps ;  a  kean  i,  igspecially  for 
what's  comic  (as  for  your  tradgady,  it's  mighty  flatchu- 
lent),  and  a  ready  plesnt  pen.  The  man  who  says  you  are 
an  As  is  an  As  himself.  Don't  believe  him,  Barnet!  not 
that  I  suppose  you  wil, — for,  if  I've  formd  a  correck  apin- 
ion  of  you  from  your  wucks,  you  think  yoor  small-beear 
as  good  as  most  men's :  every  man  does, — and  why  not? 
We  brew,  and  we  love  our  own  tap — amen ;  but  the  pint 
betwigst  us,  is  this  stewpid,  absudd  way  of  crying  out,  be-- 
cause  the  public  don't  like  it  too.  Why  shood  they,  my 
dear  Barnet?  You  may  vow  that  they  are  fools ;  or  that 
the  critix  are  your  enemies ;  or  that  the  wuld  should  judge 
your  poams  by  your  critticle  rules,  and  not  their  own :  you 
may  beat  your  breast,  and  vow  you  are  a  marter,  and  you 
won't  mend  the  matter.  Take  heart,  man!  you're  not  so 
misrabble  after  all ;  your  spirits  need  not  be  so  v^ry  cast 
down;  you  are  not  so  very  badly  paid.  I'd  lay  a  wager 
that  you  make,  with  one  thing  or  another — plays,  novvles. 
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pamphlicks,  and  little  odd  jobbs  here  and  there — your 
three  thowsnd  a  year.  There's  many  a  man,  dear  BuUwig, 
that  works  for  less,  and  lives  content.  Why  shouldn't 
you?  Three  thowsnd  a  year  is  no  such  bad  thing, — let 
alone  the  barnetcy :  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  that 
bloody  hand  in  your  skitching. 

But  don't  you  sea,  that  in  a  wuld  naturally  envius, 
wickid,  and  fond  of  a  joak,  this  very  barnetcy,  these  very 
cumplaints, — this  ceaseless  groning,  and  moning,  and  win- 
ing of  yours,  is  igsaokly  the  thing  which  makes  people  laff 
and  snear  more?  If  you  were  ever  at  a  great  school,  you 
must  recklect  who  was  the  boy  most  bullid,  and  buffitid, 
and  purshewd — he  who  minded  it  most.  He  who  could 
take  a  basting  got  but  few ;  he  who  rord  and  wep  because 
the  knotty  boys  called  him  nicknames,  was  nicknamed  wuss 
and  wuss.  I  recklect  there  was  at  our  school,  in  Smith- 
field,  a  chap  of  this  milksop,  spoony  sort,  who  appeared 
among  the  romping,  ragged  fellers  in  a  fine  flanning  dress- 
ing-gownd,  that  his  mama  had  given  him.  That  pore  boy 
was  beaten  in  a  way  that  his  dear  ma  and  aunts  didn't 
know  him :  his  fine  flanning  dressing-gownd  was  torn  all 
to  ribbings,  and  he  got  no  pease  in  the  school  ever  after, 
but  was  abliged  to  be  taken  to  some  other  saminary, 
where,  I  make  no  doubt,  he  was  paid  off  igsackly  in  the 
same  way. 

Do  yon  take  the  halligory,  my  dear  Barnet?  Mutayto 
■nominy — you  know  what  I  mean.  You  are  the  boy,  and 
your  barnetcy  is  the  dressing-gownd.  You  dress  yourself 
out  finer  than  other  chaps,  and  they  all  begin  to  sault  and 
hustle  you;  it's  human  nature,  Barnet.  You  show  weak- 
ness, think  of  your  dear  ma,  mayhap,  and  begin  to  cry: 
it's  all  over  with  you;  the  whole  school  is  at  you — upper 
boys  and  under,  big  and  little;  the  dirtiest  little  fag  in  the 
place  will  pipe  out  blaggerd  names  at  you,  and  take  his 
pewny  tvig  at  your  tail. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  such  consperracies  is  to  put  a  pair 
of  stowt  shoalders  forrards,  and  bust  through  the  crowd  of 
raggymuffins.  A  good  bold  fellow  dubls  his  fistt,  ajid 
cries,  "Wha  dares  meddle  wi'  me?"  When  Scott  got  his 
barnetcy,  for  instans,  did  any  one  of  us  cry  out?  No,  by 
the  lajps,  he  was  our  master;  and  wo  betide  the  chap  that 
say  neigh  to  him !  But  there's  barnets  and  barnets.  Do 
you  recklect  that  fine  chapter  in  "  Squintin  Durward,"  about 
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the  too  fellos  and  the  cups,  at  the  siege  of  the  bishop's 
castle?  One  of  them  was  a  brave  warrier,  and  kep  his  cup; 
they  strangled  the  other  chap — strangled  him,  and  laffd  at 
him  too. 

With  respeck,  then,  to  the  barnetcy  pint,  this  is  my  ad- 
vise; brazen  it  out.  Us  littery  men  I  take  to  be  like  a 
pack  of  schoolboys — childish,  greedy,  envius,  holding  by 
our  friends,  and  always  ready  to  fight.  What  must  be  a 
man's  conduck  among  such?  He  must  either  take  no  notis, 
and  pass  on  myjastick,  or  alse  turn  round  and  pummle 
soundly — one,  two,  right  and  left,  ding  doug  over  the  face 
and  eyes ;  above  all,  never  acknowledge  that  he  is  hurt. 
Years  ago,  for  instans  (we've  no  ill  blood,  but  only  men- 
tion this  by  way  of  igsample),  you  began  a  sparring  with 
this  Magaseen.  Law  bless  you!  such  a  ridicklus  gaym  I 
never  see :  a  man  so  belaybord,  beflusterd,  bewoUoped, 
was  never  known;  it  was  the  laff  of  the  whole  town.  Your 
intelackshal  natur,  respected  Barnet,  is  not  fizzickly  adapt- 
ed, so  to  speak,  for  encounters  of  this  sort.  You  must  not 
indulge  in  combats  with  us  course  bullies  of  the  press ;  you 
have  not  the  staminy  for  a  reglar  set-to.  What,  then,  is 
your  plan?  In  the  midst  of  the  mob  to  pass  as  quiet  as 
you  can ;  you  won't  be  undistubbed.  Who  is?  Some  stray 
kix  and  buffits  will  fall  to  you — mortial  man  is  subjick  to 
such;  but  if  you  begin  to  wins  and  cry  out,  and  set  up  for 
a  marter,  wo  betide  you ! 

These  remarks,  pusnal  as  I  confess  them  to  be,  are  yet, 
I  assure  you,  written  in  perfick  good-natur,  and  have  been 
inspired  by  your  play  of  the  "  Sea  Capting, "  and  prefiz  to 
it;  which  latter  is  on  matters  intirely  pusuall,  and  will, 
therefore,  I  trust,  igscuse  this  kind  of  ad  hominam  (as  they 
say)  diskcushion.  I  propose,  honrabble  Barnit,  to  cum- 
sider  calmly  this  play  and  prephiz,  and  to  speak  of  both 
with  that  honisty  which,  in  the  pantry  or  studdy,  I've  been 
always  phamous  for.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  listen  to 
the  opening  of  the  "  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition :  " 

"No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  many 
faults  and  deficiencies  to  be  found  in  this  play;  but,  per- 
haps, when  it  is  considered  how  very  rarely  it  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature  that  good  acting 
plays  have  been  produced,  except  by  those  who  have  either 
been  actors  themselves,  or  formed  their  habits  of  literature. 
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almost  of  life,  behind  the  scenes,  I  might  have  looked  for 
a  criticism  more  generous,  and  less  exacting  and  rigorous, 
than  that  with  which  the  attempts  of  an  author  accustomed 
to  another  class  of  composition  have  been  received  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  periodical  press. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  that  this  play  should  not 
contain  faults  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  faults  of  one  who  has 
necessarily  much  to  learn  in  the  mechanism  of  his  art;  and, 
secondly,  of  one  who,  having  written  largely  in  the  narra- 
tive style  of  fiction,  may  not  unfrequently  mistake  the 
effects  of  a  novel  for  the  effects  of  a  drama.  I  may  add  to 
these,  perhaps,  the  deficiencies  that  arise  from  uncertain 
health  and  broken  spirits,  which  render  the  author  more 
susceptible  than  he  might  have  been  some  years  since  to 
that  spirit  of  depreciation  and  hostility  which  it  has  been 
his  misfortune  to  excite  amongst  the  general  contributors 
to  the  periodical  press;  for  the  consciousness  that  every 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  cavil,  to  distort,  to  misrepre- 
sent, and,  in  fine,  if  possible,  to  run  down,  will  occasion- 
ally haunt  even  the  hours  of  composition,  to  check  the  in- 
spiration, and  damp  the  ardour. 

"  Having  confessed  thus  much  frankly  and  fairly,  and 
with  a  hope  that  I  may  ultimately  do  better,  should  I  con- 
tinue to  write  for  the  stage  (which  nothing  but  an  assur- 
ance that,  with  all  my  defects,  I  may  yet  bring  some  little 
aid  to  the  drama,  at  a  time  when  any  aid,  however  humble, 
ought  to  be  welcome  to  the  lovers  of  the  art,  could  induce 
me  to  do),  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  this 
play?  " 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  look  what  a  pretty  number  of  please 
you  put  forrards  here,  why  your  play  shouldn't  be  good. 

First.  Good  plays  are  almost  always  written  by  actors. 

Secknd.  You  are  a  novice  to  the  style  of  composition. 

Third.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  your  effects,  being  a 
novelist  by  trade,  and  not  a  plaj'-writer. 

Fourthly.   Your  in  such  bad  helth  and  sperrits. 

Fifthly.  Your  so  afraid  of  the  critix,  that  they  damp 
your  arder. 

For  shame,  for  shame,  man !  What  confeshns  is  these, 
— what  painful  pewling  and  piping !  Your  not  a  babby.  I 
take  you  to  be  some  seven  or  eight  and  thutty  years  old — 
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"  in  the  morning  of  youth,"  as  the  flosofer  says.  Don't  let 
any  such  nonsince  take  your  reazn  prisoner.  What  you, 
an  old  hand  amongst  us, — an  old  soljer  of  our  sovring 
quean  the  press, — you,  who  have  had  the  best  pay,  have 
held  the  topmost  rank  (ay,  and  deserved  them  too! — I  gif 
you  leaf  to  quot  me  in  sasiaty,  and  say,  "  I  am  a  man  of 
genius;  Y-U-wpI-sh  says  so  "), — you  to  lose  heart,  and  cry 
pickavy,  and  begin  to  howl,  because  little  boys  fling  stones 
at  you!  Fie,  man!  take  courage;  and,  bearing  the  ter- 
rows  of  your  blood-red  hand,  as  the  poet  says,  punish  us, 
if  we've  ofended  you,  punish  us  like  a  man,  or  bear  your 
own  punishment  like  a  man.  Don't  try  to  come  off  with 
such  misrabble  lodgic  as  that  above. 

What  do  you?  You  give  four  satisfackary  reazns  that 
the  play  is  bad  (the  secknd  is  naught,. — for  your  no  such 
chicking  at  play- writing,  this  being  the  forth).  You  shew 
that  the  play  must  be  bad,  and  then  begin  to  deal  with  the 
eritix  for  finding  folt ! 

Was  there  ever  wuss  generalship?  The  play  is  bad, — 
your  right, — a  wuss  I  never  see  or  read.  But  why  kneed 
you  say  so?  If  it  was  so  very  bad,  why  publish  it?  Be- 
cause you  wish  to  serve  the  drama  !  0  fie !  don't  lay  that 
flattering  function  to  your  sole,  as  Milton  observes.  Do 
you  believe  that  this  "  Sea  Capting ''  can  serve  the  drama? 
Did  you  never  intend  that  it  should  serve  anything,  or  any- 
body else  ?  Of  cors  you  did !  You  wrote  it  for  money, — 
money  from  the  maniger,  money  from  the  bookseller,  — for 
the  same  reason  that  I  write  this.  Sir,  Shakspeare  wrote 
for  the  very  same  reasons,  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
bragged  about  serving  the  drama.  Away  with  this  canting 
about  great  motifs !  Let  us  not  be  too  prowd,  my  dear 
Barnet,  and  fansy  ourselves  marters  of  the  truth,  marters 
or  apostels.  We  are  but  tradesmen,  working  for  bread, 
and  not  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let's  try  and  work  hon- 
estly; but  don't  let's  be  prayting  pompisly  about  our  "sa- 
cred calling."  The  taylor  who  makes  your  coats  (and  very 
well  they  are  made  too,  with  the  best  of  velvit  collars) — I 
say  Stulz,  or  Nugee,  might  cry  out  that  their  motifs  were 
but  to  assert  the  eturnle  truth  of  tayloring,  with  just  as 
much  reazn;  and  who  would  believe  them? 

Well :  after  this  acknollitchmint  that  the  play  is  bad, 
come  sefral  pages  of  attack  on  the  eritix,  and  the  folt  those 
gentry  have  found  with  it.     With  these  I  shan't  middle 
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for  the  presnt.     You  defend  all  the  characters  1  by  1,  and 
conclude  your  remarks  as  follows  : — 

"  I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  disquisition  on  my  own  de- 
signs. When  every  means  is  employed  to  misrepresent,  it 
becomes,  perhaps,  allowable  to  explain.  And  if  I  do  not 
think  that  my  faults  as  a  dramatic  author  are  to  be  found 
in  the  study  and  delineation  of  character,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause that  is  the  point  on  which  all  my  previous  pursuits 
in  literature  and  actual  life  would  be  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve me  from  the  errors  I  own  elsewhere,  whether  of  mis- 
judgment  or  inexperience. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add  my  thanks  to  the  actors  for  the 
zeal  and  talent  with  which  they  have  embodied  the  charac- 
ters intrusted  to  them.  The  sweetness  and  grace  with 
which  Miss  Faucit  embellished  the  part  of  Violet,  which, 
though  only  a  sketch,  is  most  necessary  to  the  colouring 
and  harmony  of  the  play,  were  perhaps  the  more  pleasing 
to  the  audience  from  the  generosity,  rare  with  actors,  which 
induced  her  to  take  a  part  so  far  inferior  to  her  powers. 
The  applause  which  attends  the  performance  of  Mrs.  War- 
ner and  Mr.  Strickland  attests  their  success  in  characters- 
of  unusual  difficulty ;  while  the  singular  beauty  and  noble- 
ness, whether  of  conception  or  execution,  with  which  the 
greatest  of  living  actors  has  elevated  the  part  of  Norman, 
(so  totally  different  from  his  ordinary  range  of  character), 
is  a  new  proof  of  his  versatility  and  accomplishment  in  alL 
that  belongs  to  his  art.  It  would  be  scarcely  gracious  to 
conclude  these  remarks  without  expressing  my  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  generous  and  indulgent  sense  of  justice  which, 
forgetting  all  political  differences  in  a  literary  arena,  has 
enabled  me  to  appeal  to  approving  audiences — from  hostile 
critics.  And  it  is  this  which  alone  encourages  me  to  hope 
that,  sooner  or  later,  I  may  add  to  the  dramatic  literature 
of  my  country  something  that  may  find,  perhaps,  almost  as- 
many  friends  in  the  next  age  as  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
author  to  find  enemies  in  this." 

See,  now,  what  a  good  eomfrabble  vanaty  is!  Pepple 
have  quarld  with  -the  dramatic  characters  of  your  play. 
"No,"  says  you;  "if  I  am  reraarkabble  for  anythiiik,  it's 
for  my  study  and  delineation  of  character;  tlint  is  presizely 
the  pint  to  which  my  litterary  purshuits  have  led  me.'* 
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Have  you  read  Jil  Blaw  my  dear  sir  ?  Have  you  pirouzed 
that  exlent  tragady,  the  "Critic"?  There's  something  so 
like  this  in  Sir  Fretful  Plaguy,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Granadiers,  that  I'm  blest  if  I  can't  laff  till  my  sides  ake. 
Think  of  the  critix  fixing  on  the  very  pint  for  which  you 
are  f  amus ! — the  roags !  And  spose  they  had  said  the  plot 
was  absudd,  or  the  languitch  absudder,  still,  don't  you  think 
you  would  have  had  a  word  in  def  ens  of  them  too — you  who 
hope  to  find  f rends  for  your  dramatic  wux  in  the  nex  age? 
Poo !  I  tell  thee,  Barnet,  that  the  nex  age  will  be  wiser  and 
better  than  this;  and  do  you  think  that  it  will  imply  itself 
a-reading  of  your  trajagies?  This  is  misantrofy,  Barnet — 
reglar  Byronism;  and  you  ot  to  have  a  better  apinian  of 
human  natur. 

Your  apinion  about  the  actors  I  shan't  here  middle  with. 
They  all  acted  exlently  as  far  as  my  humbile  judgement 
goes,  and  your  write  in  giving  them  all  possbile  prays. 
But  let's  consider  the  last  sentence  of  the  prefiz,  my  dear 
Barnet,  and  see  what  a  pretty  set  of  apiniuns  you  lay  down. 

1.  The  critix  are  your  inymies  in  this  age. 

2.  In  the  nex,  however,  you  hope  to  find  newmrous 
frends. 

3.  And  it's  a  satisfackshn  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  po- 
litticle  difErances,  you  have  found  frendly  aujences  here. 

Now,  my  dear  Barnet,  for  a  man  who  begins  so  humbly 
with  what  my  friend  Father  Prout  calls  an  argamantum  ad 
misericorjam,  who  ignoledges  that  his  play  is  bad,  that  his 
pore  dear  helth  is  bad,  that  those  cussid  critix  have  played 
the  juice  with  him — I  say,  for  a  man  who  beginns  in  such 
a  humbill  toan,  it's  rayther  rich  to  see  how  you  end. 

My  dear  Barnet,  do  you  suppose  that  polittide  diffrances 
prejudice  pepple  against  you?  What  are  your  politix? 
Wig,  I  presume — so  are  mine,  ontry  noo.  And  what  if 
they  are  Wig,  or  Raddiccle,  or  Cumsuvvative?  Does  any 
mortial  man  in  England  care  a  phig  for  your  politix?  Do 
you  think  yourself  such  a  mity  man  in  parlymint,  that 
critix  are  to  be  angry  with  you,  and  aujences  to  be  cumsid- 
ered  magnanamous  because  they  treat  you  fairly?  There, 
now,  was  Sherridn,  he  who  roat  the  "Eifles"  and  "School 
for  Scandle  "  (I  saw  the  "  Eifles  "  after  your  play,  and, 
O  Barnet,  if  you  knew  what  a  relief  it  was !) — ^ there,  I  say, 
was  Sherridn — he  was  a  politticle  character,  if  you  please, 
he  could  make  a  spitch  oj  two — do  you  spose  that  Pitt^ 
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Purseyvall,  Castlerag,  old  George  the  Third  himself, 
wooden  go  to  se  the  "  Rivles  " — ay,  and  clap  hands  too, 
and  lafE  and  ror,  for  all  Sherry's  Wiggery?  Do  you  spose 
the  critix  wouldn't  applaud  too?  For  shame,  Baruet! 
what  ninnis,  what  hartless  raskles,  you  must  beleave  them 
to  be, — in  the  fust  plase,  to  fancy  that  you  are  a  polittiele 
genius;  in  the  secknd,  to  let  your  politix  interfear  with 
their  notiums  about  your  littery  merits ! 

"Put  that  nonsince  out  of  your  head,"  as  Fox  said  to 
Bonnypart.  Wasn't  it  that  great  genus,  Dennis,  that 
wrote  in  Swiff  and  Poop's  time,  who  fansid  that  the  French 
king  wooden  make  pease  unless  Dennis  was  delivered  up  to 
him?  Upon  my  wud,  I  doant  think  he  carrid  his  diddlu- 
sion  much  futher  than  a  serting  honrabble  barnet  of  my 
acquentauce. 

And,  then,  for  the  nex  age.  Respected  sir,  this  is 
another  diddlusion;   a  grose  misteak  on  your  part,  or  my 

name  is  not  Y sh.     These  plays  immortial?     Ah,  jjwr- 

rysample,  as  the  French  say,  this  is  too  strong' — the  small- 
beer  of  the  "  Sea  Cap  ting,"  or  of  any  suxessor  of  the  "  Sea 
Capting,"  to  keep  sweet  for  sentries  and  sentries !  Barnet, 
Barnet !  do  you  know  the  natur  of  bear?  Six  weeks  is  not 
past,  and  here  your  last  casque  is  sour — the  public  won't 
even  now  drink  it;  and  I  lay  a  wager  that,  betwigst  this 
day  (the  thuttieth  November)  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  barl  will  be  off  the  stox  altogether,  never,  never  to 
return. 

I've  notted  down  a  few  f razes  here  and  there,  which  you 
will  do  well  to  igsamin : — 

NOEMAN. 

"  The  eternal  Flora 
Woos  to  her  odorous  haunts  the  western  wind ; 
While  circhng  round  and  upward  from  the  boughs, 
Golden  with  fruits  that  lure  tlie  joyous  birds, 
Melody,  like  a  happy  soul  released. 
Hangs  in  the  air,  and  from  invisible  plumes 
Shakes  sweetness  down !  " 


"  And  these  the  lips 
Where,  till  tliis  Iioiir,  tlie  sad  and  holy  kiss 
Of  partinj;'  linger'd,  as  the  fragrance  "left 
By  angels  when  they  touch  tlie  earth  and  vanish. " 
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NORMAN. 

"  Hark !  she  has  blessed  her  son !  I  bid  ye  witness 
Ye  listening  heavens — thou  circumambient  air: 
The  ocean  sighs  it  back — and  with  the  murmur 
Rustle  the  happy  leaves.     All  nature  breathes 
Aloud — aloft — to  the  Great  Parent's  ear, 
The  blessing  of  the  mother  on  her  child. " 


"  I  dream  of  love,  enduring  faith,  a  heart 
Mingled  with  mine — a  deathless  heritage, 
Which  I  can  take  unsullied  to  the  gtars. 
When  the  Great  Father  calls  his  children  home.' 


NOKMAN. 

"  The  blue  air,  breathless  in  the  starry  peace. 
After  long  silence  hushed  as  heaven,  but  filled 
With  happy  thoughts  as  heaven  with  angels. " 

NORMAN. 

"  Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  earth  and  wave 
Heaven  looked  its  love  from  all  its  numberless  stars." 


NORMAN. 

"  Those  eyes,  the  guiding  stars  by  which  I  steered. " 

NORMAN. 

"  That  great  mother 
(The  only  parent  I  have  known),  whose  face 
Is  bright  with  gazing  ever  on  the  stars— 
The  mother-sea." 

NORMAN. 

"  My  bark  shall  be  our  home ; 
The  stars  that  light  the  angel  palaces 
Of  air,  our  lamps. " 

NORMAN. 

"  A  name  that  glitters,  like  a  star,  amidst 
The  galaxy  of  England's  loftiest  born." 

LADY   ARUNDEL. 

"  And  see  him  princeliest  of  the  lion  tribe. 
Whose  swords  and  coronals  gleam  around  the  throne, 
The  guardian  stars  of  the  imperial  isle. " 
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The  fust  spissymen  has  been  going  the  round  of  all  the 
papers,  as  real,  reglar  poatry.  Those  wickid  critix !  they 
must  have  been  laffing  in  their  sleafs  when  they  quoted  it. 
Malody,  suckling  round  and  uppards  from  the  bows,  like  a 
happy  soul  released,  hangs  in  the  air,  and  from  invizable 
plumes  shakes  sweetness  down.  Mighty  fine,  truly!  but 
let  mortial  man  tell  the  meanink  of  the  passidge.  Is  it 
musickle  sweetuiss  that  Malody  shakes  down  from  its  plumes 
— its  wings,  that  is,  or  tail — or  some  pekewliar  scent  that 
proceeds  from  happy  souls  released,  and  which  they  shake 
down  from  the  trees  when  they  are  suckling  round  and  up- 
pards? Is  this  poatry,  Barnet?  Lay  your  hand  on  your 
busm,  and  speak  out  boldly :  Is  it  poatry,  or  sheer  windy 
humbugg,  that  sounds  a  little  melojous,  and  won't  bear  the 
commanest  test  of  comman  sence? 

In  passidge  number  2,  the  same  bisniss  is  going  on, 
though  in  a  more  comprehensable  way :  the  air,  the  leaves, 
the  otion,  are  fild  with  emocean  at  Capting  Norman's  hap- 
piness. Pore  Nature  is  dragged  in  to  partisapate  in  his 
joj's,  just  as  she  has  been  befor.  Once  in  a  poem,  this.uni- 
versle  simfithy  is  very  well;  but  once  is  enuif,  my  dear 
Barnet:  and  that  once  should  be  in  some  great  suckmstans, 
surely, — such  as  the  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  "  Par- 
dice  Lost,"  or  Jewpeter  and  Jewno,  in  Hoamer,  where 
there  seems,  as  it  were,  a  reasn  for  it.  But  sea-captings 
should  not  be  eternly  spowting  and  invoking  gods,  hevns, 
Starrs,  angels,  and  other  silestial  influences.  We  can  all 
do  it,  Barnet;  nothing  in  life  is  esier.  I  can  compare  my 
livry  buttons  to  the  stars,  or  the  clouds  of  my  backopipe  to 
the  dark  vollums  that  ishew  from  Mount  Hetna;  or  I  can 
say  that  angels  are  looking  down  from  them,  and  the  to- 
bacco silf,  like  a  happy  sole  released,  is  circling  round  and 
upwards,  and  shaking  sweetness  down.  All  this  is  as  esy 
as  drink;  but  it's  not  poatry,  Barnet,  nor  natural.  Peo- 
ple, when  their  mothers  reckonise  them,  don't  howl  about 
the  suckumambient  air,  and  paws  to  think  of  the  happy 
leaves  a-rustling — at  least,  one  mistrusts  them  if  they  do. 
Take  another  instans  out  of  your  own  play.  Capting  Nor- 
man (with  his  eternll  slack-Jaw  /)  meets  the  gal  of  his 
art : — 

"Look  up,  look  up,  my  Violet— weeping?  fie! 
And  trembling  too — yet  leaning  on  my  breast. 
In  truth,  thou  art  too  soft  for  such  rude  shelter. 
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Look  up  I    I  come  to  woo  thee  to  the  seas, 
My  sailor's  bride!    Hast  thou  no  voice  but  blushes? 
Nay — from  those  roses  let  me,  like  the  bee, 
Drag  forth  the  secret  sweetness !  " 


"  Oh  what  thoughts 
Were  kept  for  speech  when  we  once  more  should  meet, 
Now  blotted  from  the  page  ;  and  all  I  feel 
Is — ihou  art  with  me !  " 

Very  right,  Miss  Violet — the  scentiment  is  natral,  affeck- 
shnit,  pleasing,  simple  (it  might  have  been  in  more  gram- 
maticle  languidge,  and  no  harm  done)  :  but  never  mind,  the 
feeling  is  pritty :  and  I  can  fancy,  my  dear  Barnet,  a  prit- 
ty,  smiling,  weeping  lass,  looking  up  in  a  man's  face  and 
saying  it.  But  the  capting ! — O  this  capting ! — this  windy, 
spouting  capting,  with  his  prittinesses,  and  conseated  apol- 
logies  for  the  hardness  of  his  busm,  and  his  old,  stale, 
vapid  simalies,  and  his  wishes  to  be  a  bee !  Pish !  Men 
don't  make  love  in  this  finniking  way.  It's  the  part  of  a 
sentymentle,  poeticle  taylor,  not  a  galliant  gentleman,  in 
command  of  one  of  her  madjisty's  vessels  of  war. 

Look  at  the  remaining  extrac,  honored  Barnet,  and  ack- 
noUidge  that  Capting  Norman  is  eturnly  repeating  himself, 
with  his  endless  jabber,  about  stars  and  angels.  Look  at 
the  neat  grammaticle  twist  of  Lady  Arundel's  spiteh,  too, 
who,  in  the  cors  of  three  lines,  has  made  her  son  a  prince, 
a  lion,  with  a  sword  and  coronal,  and  a  star.  Why  jumble 
and  sheak  up  matafors  in  this  way?  Barnet,  one  simily  is 
quite  enuff  in  the  best  of  sentenses  (and,  I  preshume,  I 
kneedn't  tell  you  that  it's  as  well  to  have  it  like,  when  you 
are  about  it).  Take  my  advise,  honrabble  sir — listen  to  a 
humble  footmin :  it's  genrally  best  in  poatry  to  understand 
puffickly  what  you  mean  yourself,  and  to  ingspress  your 
meaning  clearly  afterwoods — in  the  simpler  words  the  bet- 
ter, praps.  You  may,  for  instans,  call  a  coronet  a  coronal 
(an  "ancestral  coronal,"  p.  74)  if  you  like,  as  you  might 
call  a  hat  a  "swart  sombrero,"  "a  glossy  four-and-nine," 
"a  silken  helm,  to  storm  impermeable,  and  lightsome  as 
the  breezy  gossamer;  "  but,  in  the  long  run,  it's  as  well  to 
call  it  a  hat.  It  is  a  hat;  and  that  name  is  quite  as  poet- 
ticle  as  another.  I  think  it's  Playto,  or  els  Harry stottle, 
who  observes  that  what  we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
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Would  smell  as  sweet.     Confess,  now,  dear  Barnet,  don't 
you  long  to  call  it  a  Polyanthus? 

I  never  see  a  play  more  carelessly  written.  In  such  a 
hurry  you  seem  to  have  bean,  that  you  have  actially  in 
some  sentences  forgot  to  put  in  the  sence.  What  is  this, 
for  instance? — 

"  This  thrice-precious  one 

Smiled  to  my  eyes — drew  being  from  my  breast — 

Slept  in  my  arms ; — the  very  tears  I  shed 

Above  my  treasure  were  to  men  and  angels 

Alike  such  holy  sweetness !  " 

In  the  name  of  all  the  angels  that  ever  you  invoked — 
Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Zadkiel,  Azrael — what  does  this 
"holy  sweetness  "  mean?  We're  not  spinxes  to  read  such 
durk  conandrums.  If  you  knew  my  state  sins  I  came  upon 
this  passidg — I've  neither  slep  nor  eton;  I've  neglected  my 
pantry;  I've  been  wandring  from  house  to  house  with  this 
riddl  in  my  hand,  and  nobody  can  understand  it.  All  Mr. 
Frazier's  men  are  wild,  looking  gloomy  at  one  another,  and 
asking  what  this  may  be.  All  the  cumtributors  have  been 
spoak  to.  The  Docter,  who  knows  every  languitch,  has 
tried  and  giv'n  up;  we've  sent  to  Docter  Pettigruel,  who 
reads  horyglifics  a  deal  ezier  than  m}'  way  of  spellin' — no 
anser.  Quick!  quick  with  a  fifth  edition,  honored  Bamet, 
and  set  us  at  rest !  While  your  about  it,  please,  too,  to 
igsplain  the  two  last  lines : — 

"His  merry  bark  with  England's  flag  to  crown  her." 

See  what  dellexy  of  igspreshn,  "  a  flag  to  crown  her !  " 

"  His  merry  bark  with  England's  flag  to  crown  her, 
Fame  for  my  hopes,  and  woman  in  my  cares." 

Likewise  the  following : — 

"Girl,  beware 
The  love  that  triples  round  thb  charms  it  gilds 
Oft  ruins  while  it  shines." 

Igsplane  this,  men  and  angels!  I've  tried  everyway; 
backards,  forards,  and  in  all  sorts  of  trancepositions,  as 
thus : — 

The  love  that  ruins  round  the  charms  it  shines, 
Gilds  while  it  trifles  oft; 


Or, 
Or, 
Or, 
Or, 
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The  charm  that  gilds  around  the  love  it  ruins, 
Oft  trifles  while  it  shines ; 


The  ruins  that  love  gilds  and  shines  around, 
Oft  trifles  where  it  charms ; 


Love,  while  it  charms,  shines  round,  and  ruins  oft 
The  trifles  that  it  gilds; 


The  love  that  trifles,  gilds  and  ruins  oft. 
While  round  the  charms  it  shines. 


All  which  are  as  sensable  as  the  fust  passidge. 

And  with  this  I'll  alow  my  friend  Smith,  who  has  been 
silent  all  this  time,  to  say  a  few  words.  He  has  not  written 
near  so  much  as  me  (being  an  infearor  genus,  betwigst 
ourselves),  but  he  says  he  never  had  such  mortial  difflcklty 
with  anything  as  with  the  dixcripshn  of  the  plott  of  your 
pease.     Here  his  letter. 

To  Ch-el-s  F-tzk-y  Pl-nt-6-n-t  Y-lE-wpl-sh,  Esq., 

ETC.    ETC. 

SOth  November,  18S9. 

My  dbak  and  honoukbd  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  you  the  following  description  of  the  plot,  and 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  style  of  the  piece  called  "  The  Sea 
Captain. " 

Five-and-twenty  years  back,  a  certain  Lord  Arundel  had 
a  daughter,  heiress  of  his  estates  and  property;  a  poor 
cousin.  Sir  Maurice  Beevor  (being  next  in  succession)  ;  and 
a  page,  Arthur  Le  Mesnil  by  name. 

The  daughter  took  a  fancy  for  the  page,  and  the  young 
persons  were  married  unknown  to  his  lordship. 

Three  days  before  her  confinement  (thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  period  favourable  for  travelling),  the  young  couple 
had  agreed  to  run  away  together,  and  had  reached  a  chapel 
near  on  the  sea-coast,  from  which  they  were  to  embark, 
when  Lord  Arundel  abruptly  put  a  stop  to  their  proceed- 
ings by  causing  one  Gaussen,  a  pirate,  to  murder  the  page. 

His  daughter  was  carried  back  to  Arundel  House,  and  in 
three  days  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Whether  his  lordship 
knew  of  this  birth  I  cannot  say,  the  infant,  however,  was 
11 
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never  acknowledged,  but  carried  by  Sir  Maurice  Beevor  to 
a  priest,  Onslow  by  name,  who  educated  the  lad  and  kept 
him  for  twelve  years  in  profound  ignorance  of  his  birth. 
The  boy  went  by  the  name  of  Norman. 

Lady  Arundel  meanwhile  married  again,  again  became 
a  widow,  but  had  a  second  son,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
heir,  and  called  Lord  Ashdale.  Old  Lord  Arundel  died, 
and  her  ladyship  became  countess  in  her  own  right. 

When  Norman  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  mother, 
who  wished  to  "waft  young  Arthur  to  a  distant  land,"  had 
him  sent  on  board  ship.  Who  should  the  captain  of  the 
ship  be  but  Gaussen,  who  received  a  smart  bribe  from  Sir 
Maurice  Beevor  to  kill  the  lad.  Accordingly,  Gaussen  tied 
him  to  a  plank,  and  pitched  him  overboard. 


About  thirteen  years  after  these  circumstances,  Violet, 
an  orphan  niece  of  Lady  Arundel's  second  husband,  came 
to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  her  ladyship.  She  had  just  come 
from  a  sea- voyage,  and  had  been  saved  from  a  wicked  Al- 
gerine  by  an  Eng-lish  sea  captain.  This  sea  captain  was 
no  other  than  Norman,  who  had  been  picked  up  off  his 
plank,  and  fell  in  love  with,  and  was  loved  by,  Miss  Violet. 

A  short  time  after  Violet's  arrival  at  her  aunt's  the  cap- 
tain came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  his  ship  anchoring  off  the  coast 
near  Lady  Arundel's  residence.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  rogue  Gaussen's  ship  anchored  in  the  harbour  too. 
Gaussen  at  once  knew  his  man,  for  he  had  "tracked"  him 
(after  drowning  him),  and  he  informed  Sir  Maurice  Beevor 
that  young  Norman  was  alive. 

Sir  Maurice  Beevor  informed  her  ladyship.  How  should 
she  get  rid  of  him?  In  this  wise.  He  was  in  love  with 
Violet,  let  him  marry  her  and  be  off;  for  Lord  Ashdale 
was  in  love  with  his  cousin  too;  and,  of  course,  could  not 
marry  a  young  woman  in  her  station  of  life.  "  You  have  a 
chaplain  on  board,"  says  her  ladyship  to  Captain  Norman; 
"let  him  attend  to-night  in  the  ruined  chapel,  marry  Vio- 
let, and  away  with  you  to  sea."  By  this  means  she  hoped 
to  be  quit  of  him  for  ever. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  conversation  had  been  overheard 
by  Beevor,  and  reported  to  Ashdale.  Ashdale  determined 
to  be  at  the  chapel  and  carry  off  Violet;  as  for  Beevor,  he 
sent  Gaussen  to  the  chapel  to  kill  both  Ashdale  and  Nor- 
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man — thus  there  would  only  be  Lady  Arundel  between 
him  and  the  title. 

Norman,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had  been  walking  near 
the  chapel,  had  just  seen  his  worthy  old  friend,  the  priest, 
most  barbarously  murdered  there.  Sir  Maurice  Beevor  had 
set  Gaussen  upon  him;  his  reverence  was  coming  with  the 
papers  concerning  Norman's  birth,  which  Beevor  wanted 
in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  countess.  Gaussen  was, 
however,  obliged  to  run  before  he  got  the  papers;  and  the 
clergyman  had  time,  before  he  died,  to  tell  Norman  the 
story,  and  give  him  the  documents,  with  which  Norman 
sped  off  to  the  castle  to  have  an  interview  with  his  mother. 

He  lays  his  white  cloak  and  hat  on  the  table,  and  begs 
to  be  left  alone  with  her  ladyship.  Lord  Ashdale,  who  is 
in  the  room,  surlily  quits  it;  but,  going  out,  cunningly  puts 
on  Norman's  cloak.  "It  will  be  dark,"  says  he,  "down  at 
the  chapel;  Violet  won't  know  me,  and,  egad!  I'll  run  off 
with  her." 

Norman  has  his  interview.  Her  ladyship  acknowledges 
him,  for  she  cannot  help  it;  but  will  not  embrace  him,  love 
him,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  chapel.  His  chaplain  was  there 
waiting  to  marry  him  to  Violet,  his  boat  was  there  to  carry 
him  on  board  his  ship,  and  Violet  was  there  too. 

"Norman,"  says  she,  in  the  dark,  "  dear  Norman,  I  knew 
you  by  your  white  cloak;  here  I  am."  And  she  and  the 
man  in  a  cloak  go  off  to  the  inner  chapel  to  be  married. 

There  waits  Master  Gaussen;  he  has  seized  the  chaplain 
and  the  boat's  crew,  and  is  just  about  to  murder  the  man 
in  the  cloak,  when — 

Norman  rushes  in  and  cuts  him  down,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Miss,  for  she  never  suspected  it  was  sly  Ashdale 
who  had  come,  as  we  have  seen,  disguised,  and  very  nearly 
paid  for  his  masquerading. 

Ashdale  is  very  grateful;  but,  when  Norman  persists  in 
marrying  Violet,  he  says — no,  he  shan't.  He  shall  fight ; 
he  is  a  coward  if  he  doesn't  fight.  Norman  flings  down 
his  sword,  and  says  he  won't  fight,  and — 

Lady  Arundel,  who  has  been  at  prayers  all  this  time, 
rushing  in,  says,  "  Hold !  this  is  your  brother,  Percy — your 
elder  brother!"  Here  is  some  restiveness  on  Ashdale' s 
part,  but  he  finishes  by  embracing  his  brother. 

Norman  burns  all  the  papers ;  vows  he  will  never  peach ; 
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reconciles  himself  with  his  mother ;  says  he  will  go  loser ; 
but,  having  ordered  his  ship  to  "  veer  "  round  to  the  chapel, 
orders  it  to  veer  back  again,  for  he  will  pass  the  honey- 
moon at  Arundel  Castle. 

As  you  have  been  pleased  to  ask  my  opinion,  it  strikes 
me  that  there  are  one  or  two  very  good  notions  in  this  plot. 
But  the  author  does  not  fail,  as  he  would  modestly  have 
us  believe,  from  ignorance  of  stage-business ;  he  seems  to 
know  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  about  the  stage;  to 
be  too  anxious  to  cram  in  effects,  incidents,  perplexities. 
There  is  the  perplexity  concerning  Ashdale's  murder,  and 
Norman's  murder,  and  the  priest's  murder,  and  the  page's 
murder,  and  Gaussen's  murder.  There  is  the  perplexity 
about  the  papers,  and  that  about  the  hat  and  cloak  (a  silly, 
foolish  obstacle),  which  only  tantalise  the  spectator,  and 
retard  the  march  of  the  drama's  action;  it  is  as  if  the  au- 
thor had  said,  "  I  must  have  a  new  incident  in  every  act;  I 
must  keep  tickling  the  spectator  perpetually,  and  never 
let  him  off  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 

The  same  disagreeable  bustle  and  petty  complication  of 
intrigue  you  may  remark  in  the  author's  drama  of  "Riche- 
lieu." "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  was  a  much  simpler  and 
better-wrought  plot,  the  incidents  following  each  other  not 
too  swiftly  or  startlingly.  In  "  Richelieu  "  it  always  seemed 
to  me  as  if  one  heard  doors  perpetually  clapping  and  bang- 
ing; one  was  puzzled  to  follow  the  train  of  conversation  in 
the  midst  of  the  perpetual  small  noises  that  distracted  one 
right  and  left. 

Nor  is  the  list  of  characters  of  "  The  Sea  Captain  "  to  be 
despised.  The  outlines  of  all  of  them  are  good.  A  mother, 
for  whom  one  feels  a  proper  tragic  mixture  of  hatred  and 
pity;  a  gallant,  single-hearted  son,  whom  she  disdains,  and 
who  conquers  her  at  last  by  his  noble  conduct;  a  dashing, 
haughty  Tybalt  of  a  brother;  a  wicked,  poor  cousin,  a 
pretty  maid,  and  a  fierce  buccanier.  These  people  might 
pass  three  hours  very  well  on  the  stage,  and  interest  the 
audience  hugely ;  but  the  author  fails  in  filling  up  the  out- 
lines. His  language  is  absurdly  stilted,  frequently  care- 
less; the  reader  or  spectator  hears  a  number  of  loud 
speeches,  but  scarce  a  dozen  lines  that  seem  to  belong  of 
nature  to  the  speakers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fulsome  or  loathsome  to  my  mind 
than  the  continual  sham-religious  clap-traps  which  the  au- 
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thor  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero ;  nothing  more  un- 
sailor-like  than  his  namby-pamby  starlit  descriptions,  which 
my  ingenious  colleague  has,  I  see,  alluded  to.  "  Thy  faith 
my  anchor,  and  thine  eyes  my  haven,"  cries  the  gallant  cap- 
tain to  his  lady.  See  how  loosely  the  sentence  is  constructed, 
like  a  thousand  others  in  the  book.  The  captain  is  to  cast 
anchor  with  the  girl's  faith  in  her  own  eyes;  either  image 
might  pass  by  itself,  but  together,  like  the  quadrupeds  of 
Kilkenny,  they  devour  each  other.  The  captain  tells  his 
lieutenant  to  hid  his  hark  veer  round  to  a  point  in  the  harbour. 
Was  ever  such  language?  My  lady  gives  Sir  Maurice  a 
thousand  pounds  to  waft  him  (her  son)  to  some  distant 
shore  Nonsense,  sheer  nonsense;  and,  what  is  worse, 
affected  nonsense ! 

Look  at  the  comedy  of  the  poor  cousin.  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  game  on  the  estate — partridges,  hares,  wild- 
geese,  snipes,  and  plovers  (smacking  his  lips) — besides  a 
magnificent  preserve  of  sparrows,  which  I  can  sell  to  the 
little  hlaokguards  in  the  streets,  at  a  penny  a  hundred.  But 
I  am  a  very  poor — a  very  poor  old  knight." 

Is  this  wit,  or  nature?  It  is  a  kind  of  sham  wit ;  it  reads 
as  if  it  were  wit,  but  it  is  not.  What  poor,  poor  stuff, 
about  the  little  blackguard  boys!  what  flimsy  ecstasies 
and  silly  "  smacking  of  lips  "  about  the  "  plovers  "  !  Is  this 
the  man  who  writes  for  the  next  age?  O  fie!  Here  is 
another  joke : — 

SIK   MAUKICE. 

"Mice!  zounds,  how  can  I 
Keep  mice?  I  can't  afford  it!    They  were  starved 
To  deatli  an  age  ago.     The  last  was  found, 
Come  Christmas  three  years,  stretched  beside  a  bone 
In  that  same  larder,  so  consumed  and  worn 
By  pious  fast,  'twas  awful  to  behold  it ! 
I  canonised  its  corpse  in  spirits  of  wine, 
And  set  it  in  the  porch — a  solemn  warning 
To  thieves  and  beggars !  " 

Is  not  this  rare  wit?  "  Zounds !  how  can  I  keep  mice?  " 
is  well  enough  for  a  miser ;  not  too  new,  or  brilliant  either ; 
but  this  miserable  dilution  of  a  thin  joke,  this  wretched 
hunting  down  of  the  poor  mouse !  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
of  a  man  of  esprit  harping  so  long  on  such  a  mean,  pitiful 
string.  A  man  who  aspires  to  immortality,  too!  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  to  be  gained  thus ;  whether  our  author's  words 
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are  not  too  loosely  built  to  make  "  starry-pointing  pyramids 
of."  Horace  clipped  and  squared  his  blocks  more  care- 
fully before  he  laid  the  monument  which,  imher  edax,  or 
Aquila  impotens,  or  fuga  temporum,  might  assail  in  vain. 
Even  old  Ovid,  when  he  raised  his  stately,  shining,  heathen 
temple,  had  placed  some  columns  in  it,  and  hewn  out  a 
statue  or  two  which  deserved  the  immortality  that  he  proph- 
esied (somewhat  arrogantly)  for  himself.  But  let  us  not 
all  be  looking  forward  to  a  future,  and  fancying  that,  "  in- 
certi  spatium  dum  finiat  avi"  our  books  are  to  be  immor- 
tal. Alas !  the  way  to  immortality  is  not  so  easy,  nor  will 
our  "  Sea  Captain  "  be  permitted  such  an  unconscionable 
cruise.  If  all  the  immortalities  were  really  to  have  their 
wish,  what  a  work  would  our  descendants  have  to  study 
them  all ! 

Not  yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  the  honourable  baro- 
net achieved  this  deathless  consummation.  There  will 
come  a  day  (may  it  be  long  distant!)  when  the  very  best 
of  his  novels  will  be  forgotten;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  his  dramas  will  pass  out  of  existence,  some  time 
or  other,  in  the  lapse  of  the  secula  seculorum.  In  the 
meantime,  my  dear  Flush,  if  you  ask  me  what  the  great 
obstacle  is  towards  the  dramatic  fame  and  merit  of  our 
friend,  I  would  say  that  it  does  not  lie  so  much  in  hostile 
critics  or  feeble  health,  as  in  a  careless  habit  of  writing, 
and  a  peevish  vanity  which  causes  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
his  faults.  The  question  of  original  capacity  I  will  not 
moot ;  one  may  think  very  highly  of  the  honourable  baro- 
net's talent,  without  rating  it  quite  so  high  as  he  seems 
disposed  to  do. 

And  to  conclude :  as  he  has  chosen  to  combat  the  critics 
in  person,  the  critics  are  surely  justified  in  being  allowed 
to  address  him  directly. 

With  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Yellowplush,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obliged  hum- 
ble servant,  John  Thomas  Smith. 

And  now,  Smith  having  finisht  his  letter,  I  think  I  can't 
do  better  than  clothes  mine  lickwise;  for  though  I  should 
never  be  tired  of  talking,  praps  the  public  may  of  hearing, 
and  therefore  it's  best  to  shet  up  shopp. 

What  I've  said,  respected  Barnit,  I  hoap  you  woan't 
take  unkind.     A  play,  you  see,  is  public  property  for  every 
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one  to  say  his  say  on;  and  I  think,  if  you  read  your  prefez 
over  agin,  you'll  see  that  it  ax  as  a  direct  incouridgemint 
to  us  critix  to  come  forrard  and  notice  you.  But  don't 
fansy,  I  besitch  you,  that  we  are  actiated  by  hostillaty; 
fust  write  a  good  play,  and  you'll  see  we'll  prays  it  fast 
enuff.  Waiting  which,  Agray,  Munseer  le  Chevaleer,  I'a- 
shurance  de  ma  hot  cumsiderafun.      Voter  distangy,       Y. 
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PEEFACE. 

GEORGE  FITZ-BOODLE,   ESQUIRE,   TO    OLIVER  YORKE, 
ESQUIRE. 

Omnium  Club,  May  20,  18Ji2. 

Dear  Sik, — I  have  always  been  considered  the  third- 
best  '  whist-player  in  Europe,  and  (though  never  betting 
more  than  five  pounds)  have  for  many  years  past  added 
considerably  to  my  yearly  income  by  my  skill  in  the  game, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  when  a 
Prench  gentleman.  Monsieur  Lalouette,  was  admitted  to 
the  club  where  I  usually  play.  His  skill  and  reputation 
were  so  great,  that  no  men  of  the  club  were  inclined  to 
play  against  us  two  of  a  side;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  we  have  been  in  a  manner  pitted  against  one 
another.  By  a  strange  turn  of  luck  (for  I  cannot  admit  the 
idea  of  his  superiority),  Fortune,  since  the  Frenchman's 
arrival,  has  been  almost  constantly  against  me,  and  I  have 
lost  two-and-thirty  nights  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  score 
of  nights'  play. 

Everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  poor  man;  and  so  much 
has  Lalouette's  luck  drained  my  finances,  that  only  last 
week  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  that  famous  grey  cob  on 
which  you  have  seen  me  riding  in  the  Park  (I  can't  afford 
a  thorough-bred,  and  hate  a  cocktail), — I  was,  I  say,  forced 
to  give  him  up  my  cob  in  exchange  for  four  ponies  which  I 
owed  him.  Thus,  as  I  never  walk,  being  a  heavy  man 
whom  nobody  cares  to  mount,  my  time  hangs  heavily  on 
my  hands;  and  as  I  hate  home,  or  that  apology  for  it — a 
bachelor's  lodgings,  and  as  I  have  nothing  earthly  to  do 
now  until  I  can  afford  to  purchase  another  horse,  I  spend 
my  time  in  sauntering  from  one  club  to  another,  passing 
many  rather  listless  hours  in  them  before  the  men  come  in. 
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You  will  say,  Why  not  take  to  backgammon,  or  ecarte, 
or  amuse  yourself  with  a  book?  Sir  (putting  out  of  the 
question  the  fact  that  I  do  not  play  upon  credit),  I  make  a 
point  never  to  play  before  candles  are  lighted;  and  as  for 
books,  I  must  candidly  confess  to  you  I  am  not  a  reading 
man.  'Twas  but  the  other  day  that  some  one  recommended 
me  to  read  your  Magazine  after  dinner,  saying  it  contained 
an  exceedingly  witty  article  upon — I  forget  what — I  give 
you  my  honour,  sir,  that  I  took  up  the  work  at  six,  mean- 
ing to  amuse  myself  till  seven,  when  Lord  Trumpingtou's 
dinner  was  to  come  off,  and  egad!  in  two  minutes  I  fell 
asleep,  and  never  woke  till  midnight.  Nobody  ever  thought 
of  looking  for  me  in  the  library,  where  nobody  ever  goes; 
and  so  ravenously  hungry  was  I,  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk 
off  to  Crookford's  for  supper. 

What  is  it  that  makes  you  literary  persons  so  stupid?  I 
have  met  various  individuals  in  society  who  I  was  told 
were  writers  of  books,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  expect- 
ing rather  to  be  amused  by  their  conversation,  have  invaria- 
bly found  them  dull  to  a  degree,  and  as  for  information, 
without  a  particle  of  it.  Sir,  I  actually  asked  one  of  these 
fellows,  "What  was  the  nick  to  seven?"  and  he  stared  in 
my  face,  and  said  he  didn't  know.  He  was  hugely  over- 
dressed in  satin,  rings,  chains,  and  so  forth;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  dinner  was  disposed  to  be  rather  talkative  and 
pert;  but  my  little  sally  silenced  him  I  promise  you,  and 
got  up  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense,  too.  "  Leave  George 
alone,"  said  little  Lord  Cinqbars,  "I  warrant  he'll  be  a 
match  for  any  of  you  literary  fellows."  Cinqbars  is  no 
great  wiseacre;  but,  indeed,  it  requires  no  great  wiseacre 
to  know  that. 

What  is  the  simple  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this 
truth?  Why  this, — that  a  man  to  be  amusing  and  well- 
informed,  has  no  need  of  books  at  all,  and  had  much  better 
go  to  the  world  and  to  men  for  his  knowledge.  There  was 
Ulysses,  now,  the  Greek  fellow  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know ;  well,  he  was  the  cleverest  man 
possible,  and  how?  from  having  seen  men  and  cities,  their 
manners  noted  and  their  realms  surveyed,  to  be  sure :  so 
have  I — I  have  been  in  every  capital,  and  can  order  a  din- 
ner in  every  language  in  Europe. 

My  notion,  then,  is  this.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  spare 
time  on  my  liands,  and  as  I  am  told  you  pay  a  handsome 
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sum  to  persons  writing  for  you,  I  will  furnish  you  occa- 
sionally with  some  of  my  views  upon  men  and  things;  oc- 
casional histories  of  my  acquaintance,  which  I  think  may 
amuse  you;  personal  narratives  of  my  own;  essays,  and 
what  not.  I  am  told  that  I  do  not  spell  correctly.  This, 
of  course,  I  don't  know;  but  you  will  remember  that  Riche- 
lieu and  Marlborough  could  not  spell,  and,  egad!  I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  desire  to  be  no  better  than  they.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  matter,  and  not  the  manner,  which  is  of  im- 
portance. Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  let  one  of  your  un- 
derstrappers correct  the  spelling  and  the  grammar  of  my 
papers;  and  you  can  give  him  a  few  shillings  in  my  name 
for  his  trouble. 

Begging  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration, I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Savage  Fitz-Boodle. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  I  have  said  in  my  letter  that  I  found 
all  literary  persons  vulgar  and  dull.  Permit  me  to  contra- 
diet  this  with  regard  to  yourself.  I  met  you  once  at  Black- 
wall,  I  think  it  was,  and  really  did  not  remark  anything 
offensive  in  your  accent  or  appearance. 
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FITZ-BOODLE'S  CONFESSIONS. 

Befoee  commencing  the  series  of  moral  disquisitions, 
&c.,  which  I  intend,  the  reader  may  as  well  know  who  I 
am,  and  what  my  past  course  of  life  has  been.  To  say  that 
I  am  a  Fitz-Boodle  is  to  say  at  once  that  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Our  family  has  held  the  estate  of  Boodle  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is  out  of  no  ill-will  to  my  elder  brother, 
or  unnatural  desire  for  his  death,  but  only  because  the 
estate  is  a  very  good  one,  that  I  wish  heartily  it  was  mine : 
I  would  say  as  much  of  Chatsworth  or  Eaton  Hall. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  called  a  ladies'  man, 
having  contracted  an  irrepressible  habit  of  smoking  after 
dinner,  which  has  obliged  me  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
dear  creatures'  society;  nor  can  I  go  much  to  country- 
houses  for  the  same  reason.  Say  what  they  will,  ladies  do 
not  like  you  to  smoke  in  their  bed-rooms;  their  silly  little 
noses  scent  out  the  odour  upon  the  chintz,  weeks  after  you 
have  left  them.  Sir  John  has  been  caught  coming  to  bed 
particularly  merry  and  redolent  of  cigar  smoke.  Young 
George,  from  Eton,  was  absolutely  found  in  the  little 
green-house  puffing  an  Havanna;  and  when  discovered, 
they  both  lay  the  blame  upon  Fitz-Boodle.  "  It  was  Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle,  mamma,"  says  George,  "who  offered  me  the 
cigar,  and  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  him."  "That  rascal 
Fitz  seduced  us,  my  dear,"  says  Sir  John,  "and  kept  us 
laughing  until  past  midnight."  Her  ladyship  instantly 
sets  me  down  as  a  person  to  be  avoided.  "  George,"  whis- 
pers she  to  her  boy,  "promise  me,  on  your  honour,  when 
you  go  to  town,  not  to  know  that  man."  And  when  she 
enters  the  breakfast  room  for  prayers,  the  first  greeting  is 
a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  and  inhaling  of  breath, 
by  which  my  lady  indicates  the  presence  of  some  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  odour  in  the  room.  She  makes  you  the 
faintest  of  curtseys,  and  regards  you,  if  not  with  a  "flash- 
ing eye,"  as  in  the  novels,  at  least  with  a  "distended  nos- 
tril." During  the  whole  of  the  service,  her  heart  is  filled 
with  the  blackest  gall  towards  you;  and  she  is  thinking 
about  the  best  means  of  getting  you  out  of  the  house. 

What  is  this  smoking  that  it  should  be  considered  a 
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crime?  I  believe  iii  my  heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it, 
as  of  a  rival.  They  speak  of  it  as  of  some  secret,  awful 
vice  that  seizes  upon  a  man,  and  makes  him  a  Pariah  from 
genteel  society.  I  would  lay  a  guinea  that  many  a  lady 
who  has  just  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  above  lines  lays 
down  the  book,  after  this  confession  of  mine  that  I  am  a 
smoker,  and  says,  "Oh,  the  vulgar  wretch!"  and  passes 
on  to  something  else. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  cigar  is  a  rival  to  the  ladies,  and 
their  conqueror,  too.  In  the  chief  pipe-smoking  nations 
they  are  kept  in  subjection.  While  the  chief,  Little  White 
Belt,  smokes,  the  women  are  silent  in  his  wigwam ;  while 
Mahomet  Ben  Jawbrakiue  causes  volumes  of  odorous  in- 
cense of  Latakia  to  play  round  his  beard,  the  women  of 
the  harem  do  not  disturb  his  meditations,  but  only  add  to 
the  delight  of  them  by  tinkling  on  a  dulcimer  and  dancing 
before  him.  When  Professor  Strumpff,  of  Gottingen,  takes 
down  No.  13  from  the  wall,  with  a  picture  of  Beatrice 
Oenci  upon  it,  and  which  holds  a  pound  of  canaster,  the 
Fran  Professorin  knows  that  for  two  hours  Hermann  is 
engaged,  and  takes  up  her  stockings,  and  knits  in  quiet. 
The  constitution  of  French  society  has  been  quite  changed 
within  the  last  twelve  years;  an  ancient  and  respectable 
dynasty  lias  been  overthrown;  an  aristocracy  which  Napo- 
leon could  never  master  has  disappeared :  and  from  what 
cause?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, — from  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing. Ask  any  man  whether,  five  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  if  you  wanted  a  cigar  at  Paris,  they  did  not 
bring  you  a  roll  of  tobacco  with  a  straw  in  it?  Now,  the 
whole  city  sjnokes;  society  is  changed;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
ladies,  a  similar  combat  is  going  on  in  this  country  at  pres- 
ent between  cigar-smoking  and  you.  Do  you  suppose  you 
will  conquer?  Look  over  the  wide  world,  and  see  that 
your  adversary  has  overcome  it.  Germany  has  been  puffing 
for  threescore  years;  France  smokes  to  a  man.  Do  you 
think  you  can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  England?  Pshaw! 
look  at  his  progress.  Ask  the  club-houses,  Have  they 
smoking  rooms,  or  not?  Are  they  not  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  general  want  of  the  age,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  old  women  on  the  committees?  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
despair  to  see  a  bishop  lolling  out  of  the  Athenaeum  with  a 
cheroot  in  his  mouth,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck  in  his 
shovel-hat. 
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But  as  in  all  great  causes  and  in  promulgating  of  new 
and  illustrious  theories,  their  first  propounders  and  expo- 
nents are  generally  the  victims  of  their  enthusiasm,  of 
course  the  first  preachers  of  smoking  have  been  martyrs 
too;  and  George  Fitz-Boodle  is  one.  The  first  gasman  was 
ruined;  the  inventor  of  steam-engine  printing  became  a 
pauper.  I  began  to  smoke  in  days  when  the  task  was  one 
of  some  danger,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  my  crime.  I  was 
flogged  most  fiercely  for  my  first  cigar;  for  being  asked  to 
dine  one  Sunday  evening  with  a  half-pay  colonel  of  dra- 
goons (the  gallant,  simple,  humorous  Shortcut — Heaven 
bless  him ! — I  have  had  many  a  guinea  from  him  who  had 
so  few),  he  insisted  upon  my  smoking  in  his  room  at  the 
Salopian,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I  became  so  vio- 
lently ill  as  to  be  reported  intoxicated  upon  my  return  to 
Slaughterhouse  School,  where  I  was  a  boarder,  and  I  was 
whipped  the  next  morning  for  my  peccadillo.  At  Christ 
Church,  one  of  our  tutors  was  the  celebrated  lamented  Otto 
Rose,  who  would  have  been  a  bishop  under  the  present 
government,  had  not  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  water- 
gruel  cut  short  his  elegant  and  useful  career.  He  was  a 
good  man,  a  pretty  scholar  and  poet  (the  episode  upon  the 
discovery  of  eau  de  Cologne,  in  his  prize-poem  on  "The 
Rhine,"  was  considered  a  masterpiece  of  art,  though  I  am 
not  much  of  a  judge  myself  upon  such  matters),  and  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  a  tuft  as  for  his 
nervous  antipathy  to  tobacco.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
my  rooms  (in  Tom  Quad)  were  exactly  under  his;  and  I 
was  grown  by  this  time  to  be  a  confirmed  smoker.  I  was 
a  baronet's  son  (we  are  of  James's  first  creation),  and  I  do 
believe  our  tutor  could  have  pardoned  any  crime  in  the 
world  but  this.  He  had  seen  me  in  a  tandem,  and  at  that 
moment  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing  (a  sternu- 
tatory paroxysm,  he  called  it),  at  the  conclusion  of  which  I 
was  a  mile  down  the  Woodstock  Eoad.  He  had  seen  me 
in  pink,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  swaggering  in  the  open  sun- 
shine across  a  grass-plat  in  the  court;  but  spied  out  oppor- 
tunely a  servitor,  one  Todhunter  by  name,  who  was  going 
to  morning  chapel  with  his  shoestring  untied,  and  forth- 
with sprung  towards  that  unfortunate  person,  to  set  him 
an  imposition.  Everything,  in  fact,  but  tobacco  he  could 
forgive.  Why  did  cursed  fortune  bring  him  into  the  rooms 
over  mine?     Tlie  odour  of  the  cigars  made  his  gentle  spirit 
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quite  furious;  and  one  luckless  morning,  -when  I  was  stand- 
ing before  my  "oak,"  and  chanced  to  puff  a  great  bouffee 
of  Varinas  into  his  face,  he  forgot  his  respect  for  my  family 
altogether  (I  was  the  second  son,  and  my  brother  a  sickly 
creature  then, — he  is  now  sixteen  stone  in  weight,  and  has 
a  half-score  of  children) ;  gave  me  a  severe  lecture,  to 
which  I  replied  rather  hotly,  as  was  my  wont.  And  then 
came  demand  for  an  apology;  refusal  on  my  part;  appeal 
to  the  dean ;  convocation ;  and  rustication  of  George  Ed- 
ward Mtz-Boodle. 

My  father  had  taken  a  second  wife  (of  the  noble  house 
of  Flintskinner),  and  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  detested  smoking, 
as  a  woman  of  her  high  principles  should.  She  had  an  en- 
tire mastery  over  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  thought  I 
was  a  sort  of  demon  of  wickedness.  The  old  man  went  to 
his  grave  with  some  similar  notion, — Heaven  help  him! 
and  left  me  but  the  wretched  twelve  thousand  pounds  se- 
cured to  me  on  my  poor  mother's  property. 

In  the  army,  my  luck  was  much  the  same.     I  joined  the 

th  lancers,  Lieut. -Col.  Lord  Martingale,  in  the  year 

1817.  I  only  did  duty  with  the  regiment  for  three  months. 
We  were  quartered  at  Cork,  where  I  found  the  Irish  doo- 
dheen  and  tobacco  the  pleasantest  smoking  possible;  and 
was  found  by  his  lordship  one  day  upon  stable  duty,  smok- 
ing the  shortest,  dearest,  little,  dumpy  clay-pipe  in  the 
world. 

"Cornet  Fitz-Boodle,"  said  my  lord,  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion, "  from  what  blackguard  did  you  get  that  pipe?  " 

I  omit  the  oaths  which  garnished  invariably  his  lord- 
ship's conversation. 

"I  got  it,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "from  one  Terence  Mullins, 
a  jingle-driver,  with  a  packet  of  his  peculiar  tobacco.  You 
sometimes  smoke  Turkish,  I  believe;  do  try  this.  Isn't  it 
good?  "  And  in  the  simplest  way  in  the  world  I  puffed  a 
volume  into  his  face.  "I  see  you  like  it,"  said  I,  so 
coolly,  that  the  men,  and  I  do  believe  the  horses,  burst  out 
laughing. 

He  started  back — choking  almost,  and  recovered  himself 
only  to  vent  such  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  request  Capt.  Rawdon  (the  captain  on  duty) 
to  take  note  of  his  lordship's  words;  and  unluckily  could 
not  help  adding  a  question  which  settled  my  business. 
"You  were  good  enough,"  I  said,  "to  ask  me,  my  lord, 
12 
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from  what  blackguard  I  got  my  pipe;  might  1  ask  from 
what  blackguard  you  learned  your  language?  " 

This  was  quite  enough.  Had  I  said  "  from  what  gentle- 
man did  your  lordship  learn  your  language? "  the  point 
would  have  been  quite  as  good,  and  my  lord  Martingale 
would  have  suffered  in  my  place :  as  it  was,  I  was  so 
strongly  recommended  to  sell  out  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-chief,  that  being  of  a  good-natured  dis- 
position, never  knowing  how  to  refuse  a  friend,  I  at  once 
threw  up  my  hopes  of  military  distinction,  and  retired  into 
civil  life. 

My  lord  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  afterwards,  in  a 
field  in  the  Glaumire  Eoad,  where  he  put  a  ball  into  my 
leg.  This  I  returned  to  him  some  years  later  with  about 
twenty-three  others — ^black  ones — when  he  came  to  be  bal- 
loted for  at  a  club  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
member. 

Thus  by  the  indulgence  of  a  simple  and  harmless  pro- 
pensity,— of  a  propensity  which  can  inflict  an  injury  upon 
no  person  or  thing  except  the  coat  and  the  person  of  him 
who  indu.lges  in  it, — of  a  custom  honoured  and  observed  in 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world, — of  a  custom  which  far 
from  leading  a  man  into  any  wickedness  or  dissipation  to 
which  youth  is  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  begets  only 
benevolent  silence  and  thoughtful  good-humoured  observa- 
tion, I  found  at  the  age  of  twenty  all  my  prospects  in  life 
destroyed.  I  cared  not  for  woman  in  those  days;  the  calm 
smoker  has  a  sweet  companion  in  his  pipe :  I  did  not  drink 
immoderately  of  wine;  for  though  a  friend  to  trifling  pota- 
tions, to  excessive  strong  drinks  tobacco  is  abhorrent;  I 
never  thought  of  gambling,  for  the  lover  of  the  pipe  has 
no  need  of  such  excitement;  but  I  was  considered  a  mon- 
ster of  dissipation  in  my  family,  and  bade  fair  to  come  to 
ruin. 

"Look  at  George,"  my  mother-in-law  said  to  the  genteel 
and  correct  young  Fliutskinners;  "he  entered  the  world 
with  every  prospect  in  life,  and  see  in  what  an  abyss  of 
degradation  his  fatal  habits  have  plunged  him !  At  school 
he  was  flogged  and  disgraced,  he  was  disgraced  and  rusti- 
cated at  the  university,  he  was  disgraced  and  expelled  from 
the  army.  He  might  have  had  the  living  of  Boodle  (her 
ladyship  gave  it  to  one  of  her  nephews),  but  he  would  not 
take  his  degree;  his  papa  would  have  purchased  him  a 


"  '  Might  I  ask  from  -what  blackguard   yon  learned  your  lan- 
guage? '  "  — Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  178. 
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troop — nay,  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  some  day,  but  for  his 
fatal  excesses.  And  now  as  long  as  my  dear  husband  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  wife  who  adores  him — never,  never 
shall  he  spend  a  shilling  upon  so  worthless  a  young  man. 
He  has  a  small  income  from  his  mother  (I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  first  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was  a  weak  and  misguided 
person) ;  let  him  live  upon  his  mean  pittance  as  he  can, 
and  I  heartily  pray  we  may  not  hear  of  him  in  gaol ! " 

My  brother,  after  he  came  to  the  estate,  married  the 
ninth  daughter  of  our  neighbour,  Sir  John  Spreadeagle; 
and  Boodle  Hall  has  seen  a  new  little  Fitz-Boodle  with 
every  succeeding  spring.  The  dowager  retired  to  Scotland 
with  a  large  jointure  and  a  wondrous  heap  of  savings. 
Lady  Fitz  is  a  good  creature,  but  she  thinks  me  something 
diabolical,  trembles  when  she  sees  me,  and  gathers  all  her 
children  about  her,  rushes  into  the  nursery  whenever  I  pay 
that  little  seminary  a  visit,  and  actually  slapped  poor  little 
Frank's  ears  one  day  when  I  was  teaching  him  to  ride  upon 
the  back  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

"George,"  said  my  brother  to  me  the  last  time  I  paid 
him  a  visit  to  the  old  hall,  "  don't  be  angry,  my  dear  fel- 
low, but  Maria  is  in  a — hum — in  a  delicate  situation,  ex- 
pecting her — hum — (the  eleventh) — and  do  you  know  you 
frighten  her?  It  was  but  yesterday  you  met  her  in  the 
Eookery,  you  were  smoking  that  enormous  German  pipe, 
and  when  she  came  in  she  had  an  hysterical  seizure,  and 
Drench  says  that  in  her  situation  it's  dangerous;  and  I  say, 
George,  if  you  go  to  town  you'll  find  a  couple  of  hundred 
at  your  banker's;  "  and  with  this  the  poor  fellow  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  called  for  a  fresh  bottle  of  claret. 

Since  then  he  told  me,  with  many  hesitations,  that  my 
room  at  Boodle  Hall  had  been  made  into  a  second  nursery. 
I  see  my  sister-in-law  in  London  twice  or  thrice  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  little  people,  who  have  almost  forgotten  to 
call  me  Uncle  George. 

It's  hard,  too,  for  I  am  a  lonely  man,  after  all,  and  my 
heart  yearns  to  them.  The  other  day  I  smuggled  a  couple 
of  them  into  my  chambers,  and  had  a  little  feast  of  cream 
and  strawberries  to  welcome  them.  But  it  had  like  to  have 
cost  the  nurserymaid  (a  Swiss  girl  that  Fitz-Boodle  hired 
somewhere  in  his  travels)  her  place.  My  step-mamma, 
who  happened  to  be  in  town,  came  flying  down  in  her 
chariot,  pounced  upon  the  poor  thing  and  the  children  in 
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the  midst  of  the  entertainment;  and  when  I  asked  her, 
with  rather  a  bad  grace  to  be  sure,  to  take  a  chair  and  a 
share  of  the  feast, — 

"Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  accustomed  to 
sit  down  in  a  place  that  smells  of  tobacco  like  an  ale-house 
— an  ale-house  inhabited  by  a  serpent,  sir !  A  serpent ! 
do  you  understand  me?  who  carries  his  poison  into  his 
brother's  own  house,  and  purshues  his  eenfamous  designs 
before  his  brother's  own  children.  Put  on  Miss  Maria's 
bonnet  this  instant.  Mamsell,  ontondy-voo?  Metty  le 
bonny  a  mamsell ;  and  1  shall  take  care,  mamsell,  that  you 
return  to  Switzerland  to-morrow.  I've  no  doubt  you  are  a 
relation  of  Courvoisier :  oui,  oiii,  Courvoisier ;  vous  com^ 
prenny  ?  and  you  shall  certainly  be  sent  back  to  your 
friends." 

With  this  speech,  and  with  the  children  and  their  maid 
sobbing  before  her,  my  lady  retired;  but  for  once  my  sis- 
ter-in-law was  on  my  side,  not  liking  the  meddlement  of 
the  elder  lady. 

I  know,  then,  that  from  indulging  in  that  simple  habit 
of  smoking,  I  have  gained  among  the  ladies  a  dreadful 
reputation.  I  see  that  they  look  coolly  upon  me,  and 
darkly  at  their  husbands  when  they  arrive  at  home  in  my 
company.  Men,  I  observe,  in  consequence,  ask  me  to  dine 
much  oftener  at  the  club,  or  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Eich- 
mond,  or  at  Lovegrove's,  than  in  their  own  houses;  and 
with  this  sort  of  arrangement  I  am  fain  to  acquiesce;  for, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  an  easy  temper,  and  can  at  any 
rate  take  my  cigar-case  out  after  dinner  at  Blackwall,  when 
my  lady  or  the  duchess  are  not  by.  I  know,  of  course,  the 
best  men  in  town;  and  as  for  ladies'  society,  not  having  it 
(for  I  will  have  none  of  your  pseudo-ladies,  such  as  some- 
times honour  bachelors'  parties — actresses,  couturiferes, 
opera-dancers,  and  so  forth) — as  for  ladies'  society,  I  say, 
I  cry  pish !  'tis  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  compliment- 
ing, and  the  bother  of  pumps  and  black  silk  stockings. 

Let  any  man  remember  what  ladies'  society  was  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  among  themselves, 
as  What-d'ye-call'em  does  in  Thesmophoriazu — (I  beg 
pardon,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  classical  allusion,  which  I 
abominate) — I  mean  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the  in- 
tellect is  pretty  acute,  though  the  body  is  small — namely, 
when  a  young  gentleman  is  about  eleven  years  of  age,  din- 
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ing  at  his  father's  table  during  the  holydays,  and  is  re- 
quested by  his  papa  to  quit  the  dinner-table  when  the 
ladies  retire  from  it. 

Corhleu  !  I  recollect  their  whole  talk  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  whispered  but  yesterday;  and  can  see,  after  a  long 
dinner,  the  yellow  summer  sun  throwing  long  shadows  over 
the  lawn  before  the  dining-room  windows,  my  poor  mother 
and  her  company  of  ladies,  sailing  away  to  the  music-room 
in  old  Boodle  Hall.  The  Countess  Dawdley  was  the  great 
Lady  in  our  county, — a  portly  lady  who  used  to  love  crim- 
son satin  in  those  days,  and  birds  of  paradise.  She  was 
flaxen-haired,  and  the  Kegent  once  said  she  resembled  one 
of  King  Charles's  beauties. 

When  Sir  John  Todcaster  used  to  begin  his  famous  story 
of  the  exciseman  (I  shall  not  tell  it  here,  for  very  good 
reasons),  my  poor  mother  used  to  turn  to  Lady  Dawdley, 
and  give  that  mystic  signal  at  which  all  females  rise  from 
their  chairs.  Tufthunt  the  curate  would  spring  from  his 
seat,  and  be  sure  to  be  the  first  to  open  the  door  for  the 
retreating  ladies;  and  my  brother  Tom  and  I,  though  re- 
maining stoutly  in  our  places,  were  speedily  ejected  from 
them  by  the  governor's  invariable  remark,  "Tom  and 
George,  if  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  wine,  you  had 
better  go  and  join  your  mamma."  Yonder  she  marches. 
Heaven  bless  her !  through  the  old  oak  hall  (how  long  the 
shadows  of  the  antlers  are  on  the  wainscot,  and  the  armour 
of  EoUo  Fitz-Boodle  looks  in  the  sunset  as  if  it  were  em- 
blazoned with  rubies) — yonder  she  marches,  stately  and 
tall  in  her  invariable  pearl-coloured  tabinet,  followed  by 
Lady  Dawdley,  blazing  like  a  flamingo;  next  comes  Lady 
Emily  Tufthunt  (she  was  Lady  Emily  Skinflinter),  who 
will  not  for  all  the  world  take  precedence  of  rich,  vulgar, 
kind,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Colonel  Grogwater,  as  she  would 
be  called,  with  a  yellow  little  husband  from  Madras,  who 
first  taught  me  to  drink  sangaree.  He  was  a  new  arrival 
in  our  county,  but  paid  nobly  to  the  hounds,  and  occupied 
hospitably  a  house  which  was  always  famous  for  its  hospi- 
tality— Sievely  Hall  (poor  Bob  Cullender  ran  through 
seven  thousand  a-year  before  he  was  thirty  years  old). 
Once  when  I  was  a  lad.  Colonel  Grogwater  gave  me  two 
gold  mohurs  out  of  his  desk  for  whist-markers,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  ran  up  from  Eton  and  sold  them  both  for 
seventy-three  shillings  at  a  shop  in  Cornhill.     But  to  re- 
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turn  to  the  ladies  who  are  all  this  while  kept  waiting  in 
the  hall,  and  to  their  usual  conversation  after  dinner. 

Can  any  man  forget  how  miserably  flat  it  was?  Five 
matrons  sit  on  sofas  and  talk  in  a  subdued  voice : — 

First  lady  {mysteriously).  " My  dear  Lady  Dawdley,  do 
tell  me  about  poor  Susan  Tuckett." 

Second  lady.  "  All  three  children  are  perfectly  well,  and 
I  assure  you  as  iine  babies  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I 
made  her  give  them  Daffy's  Elixir  the  first  day;  audit 
was  the  greatest  mercy  that  I  had  some  of  Frederick's 
baby-clothes  by  me;  for  you  know  I  had  provided  Susan 
with  sets  for  one  only,  and  really " 

Third  lady.  "Of  course  one  couldn't;  and  for  my  part  I 
think  your  ladyship  is  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  these  peo- 
ple. A  little  gardener's  boy  dressed  in  Lord  Dawdley's 
frocks,  indeed !  I  recollect  that  one  at  his  christening  had 
the  sweetest  lace  in  the  world !  " 

Fourth  lady.  "  What  do  you  think  of  this,  ma'am — Lady 
Emily,  I  mean?  I  have  just  had  it  from  Howell  and 
James : — gipure,  they  call  it.  Isn't  it  an  odd  name  for 
lace?  And  they  charge  me  upon  my  conscience,  four 
guineas  a  yard !  " 

Third  lady.  "  My  mother,  when  she  came  to  Skinflinter, 
had  lace  upon  her  robe  that  cost  sixty  guineas  a  yard, 
ma'am!  'Twas  sent  from  Malines  direct  by  our  relation, 
the  Count  d'Araignay." 

Fourth  lady  (aside).  "I  thought  she  would  not  let  the 
evening  pass  without  talking  of  her  Malines  lace  and  her 
Count  d' Araignaj'.  Odious  people !  they  don't  spare  their 
backs,  but  they  pinch  their " 

Here  Tom  upsets  a  coffee-cup  over  his  white  jean  trou- 
sers, and  another  young  gentleman  bursts  into  a  laugh,  say- 
ing, "By  Jove,  that's  a  good  'un!  " 

"George,  my  dear,"  says  mamma,  "had  not  you  and 
your  young  friend  better  go  into  the  garden?  But  mind, 
no  fruit,  or  Dr.  Glauber  must  be  called  in  again  immedi- 
ately !  "  and  we  all  go,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  and  my  brother 
are  fighting  in  the  stables. 

If  instead  of  listening  to  the  matrons  and  their  discourse, 
we  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  misses,  we  should  have  heard  matter  not  a  whit 
interesting. 

First  Miss    "They  were  all  three  in  blue  crape;  you 
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never  saw  any  thing  so  odious.  And  I  know  for  a  certain- 
ty that  they  wore  those  dresses  at  Guttlebury  at  the 
archery-ball,  and  I  daresay  they  had  them  in  town." 

Second  Miss.  "  Don't  you  think  Jemima  decidedly  crook- 
ed? And  those  fair  complexions  they  freckle  so,  that 
really  Miss  Blanch  ought  to  be  called  Miss  Brown." 

Third  Miss.   "  He,  he,  he  !  " 

Fourth  Miss.   "  Don't  you  think  Blanch  is  a  pretty  name?  " 

First  Miss.  "La!  do  you  think  so,  dear?  Why,  it's  my 
second  name ! " 

Second  Miss.  "Then  I'm  sure  Captain  Travers  thinks  it 
a  beautiful  name !  " 

Third  Miss.   "  He,  he,  he !  " 

Fourth  Miss.  "  What  was  he  telling  you  at  dinner  that 
seemed  to  interest  you  so?  " 

First  Miss.   "  0  law,  nothing ! — that  is,  j^es  !  Charles — ■ 

that  is,  Captain  Travers,  is  a  sweet  poet,  and  was  reciting 

■  to  me  some  lines  that  he  had  composed  upon  a  faded  violet : 

'  The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 
That  like  thy ' 

like  thy  something,  I  forget  what  it  was;  but  his  lines  are 
sweet,  and  so  original  too !  I  wish  that  horrid  Sir  John 
Todhunter  had  not  begun  his  story  of  the  exciseman,  for 
Lady  Fitz-Boodle  always  quits  the  table  when  he  begins." 

Third  Miss.  "Do  you  like  those  tufts  that  gentlemen 
■wear  sometimes  on  their  chins?  " 

Second  Miss.   "  Nonsense,  Mary !  " 

Third  Miss.  "  Well,  I  only  asked,  Jane.  Frank  thinks, 
you  know,  that  he  shall  very  soon  have  one,  and  puts  bear's 
grease  on  his  chin  every  night." 

Second  Miss.   "Mary,  nonsense!" 

Third  Miss.  "  Well,  only  ask  him.  You  know  he  came 
to  our  dressing-room  last  night  and  took  the  pomatum  away; 
and  he  says  that  when  boys  go  to  Oxford  they  always " 

First  Miss.  "  Oh,  heavens !  have  you  heard  the  news 
about  the  Lancers?  Charles — that  is,  Captain  Travers, 
told  it  me !  " 

Second  Miss.  "  Law !  they  won't  go  away  before  the  ball, 
I  hope ! " 

First  Miss.  "No,  but  on  the  15th  they  are  to  shave  their 
mustachios !  He  says  that  Lord  Tufto  is  in  a  perfect  fury 
about  it ! " 
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Second  Miss.  "  And  poor  George  Beardmore,  too !  "  &c. 

Here  Tom  upsets  the  coffee  over  his  trousers,  and  the 
conversations  end.  I  can  recollect  a  dozen  such,  and  ask 
any  man  of  sense  whether  such  talk  amuses  him? 

Try  again  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  while  you  are  danc- 
ing— -what  we  call  in  this  country — a  quadrille.  What 
nonsense  do  you  invariably  give  and  receive  in  return ! 
No,  I  am  a  woman-scorner,  and  don't  care  to  own  it.  I 
hate  young  ladies !  Have  I  not  been  in  love  with  sev- 
eral, and  has  any  one  of  them  ever  treated  me  decently? 
I  hate  married  women!  Do  they  not  hate  me?  and,  sim- 
ply because  I  smoke,  try  to  draw  their  husbands  away 
from  my  society?  I  hate  dowagers !  Have  I  not  cause? 
Does  not  every  dowager  in  London  point  to  George  Fitz- 
Boodle  as  to  a  dissolute  wretch  whom  young  and  old  should 
avoid? 

And  yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  not  loved.  I  have, 
and  madly,  many,  many  times !  I  am  but  eight-and-  • 
thirty,*  not  past  the  age  of  passion,  and  may  very  likely 
end  by  running  oif  with  an  heiress — or  a  cook-maid  (for 
who  knows  what  strange  freaks  Love  may  choose  to  play 
in  his  own  particular  person?  and  I  hold  a  man  to  be  a 
mean  creature  who  calculates  about  checking  any  such  sa- 
cred impulse  as  lawful  love) — I  say,  though  despising  the 
sex  in  general  for  their  conduct  to  me,  I  know  of  particular 
persons  belonging  to  it  who  are  worthy  of  all  respect  and 
esteem,  and  as  such  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  the  particular 
young  lady  who  is  perusing  these  lines.  Do  not,  dear 
madam,  then  imagine  that  if  I  knew  you,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  sneer  at  you.  Ah,  no!  Fitz-Boodle's  bosom  has 
tenderer  sentiments  than  from  his  way  of  life  you  would 
fancy,  and  stern  by  rule  is  only  too  soft  by  practice.  Shall 
I  whisper  to  you  the  story  of  one  or  two  of  my  attach- 
ments? All  terminating  fatally  (not  in  death,  but  in  dis- 
appointment, which,  as  it  occurred,  I  used  to  imagine  a 
thousand  times  more  bitter  than  death,  but  from  which  one 
recovers  somehow  some  readily  than  from  the  other-named 
complaint) — all,  I  say,  terminating  wretchedly  to  myself, 
as  if  some  fatality  pursued  my  desire  to  become  a  domestic 
character. 

My  first  love — no,  let  us  pass  that  over.     Sweet  one! 
thy  name  shall  profane  no  hireling  page,     Sweet,  sweet 
*  He  is  flve-and-forty  if  he  is  a  day  old. — O.  Y. 
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memory!  Ah,  ladies;  those  delicate  hearts  of  yours  have 
too  felt  the  throb; — and  between  that  last  oh  in  the  word 
throb  and  the  words  now  written,  1  have  passed  a  delicious 
period  of  perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps  a  minute,  I  know  not 
how  long,  thinking  of  that  holy  first  love  and  of  her  who 
inspired  it.  How  clearly  every  single  incident  of  the  pas- 
sion is  remembered  by  me!  and  yet  'twas  long,  long  since; 
I  was  but  a  child  then — a  child  at  school — and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told  L — ra  E-ggl-s  (I  would  not  write  her 
whole  name  to  be  made  one  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's 
executors)  was  a  woman  full  thirteen  years  older  than  my- 
self; at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  she  must  have  been  at 
least  five-and-twenty.  She  and  her  mother  used  to  sell 
tarts,  hard-bake,  lollipops,  and  other  such  simple  comesti- 
bles, on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (half-holidays)  at  a 
private  school  where  I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  before  her  tray 
for  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  the  poor  girl  ever  supposed 
any  motive  led  me  so  constantly  to  her  little  stall  beyond 
a  vulgar  longing  for  her  tarts  and  her  ginger-beer.  Yes, 
even  at  that  early  period  my  actions  were  misrepresented, 
and  the  fatality  which  has  oppressed  my  whole  life  began 
to  show  itself, — the  purest  passion  was  misinterpreted  by 
her  and  my  schoolfellows,  and  they  thought  I  was  actuated 
by  simple  gluttony.     They  nicknamed  me  Alicompayne. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Laugh  at  early  passion  ye  who  will;  a 
high-born  boy  madly  in  love  with  a  lowly  ginger-beer  girl ! 
She  married  afterwards,  took  the  name  of  Latter,  and  now 
keeps  with  her  old  husband  a  turnpike,  through  which  I 
often  ride;  but  I  can  recollect  her  bright  and  rosy  of  a 
sunny  summer  afternoon,  her  red  cheeks  shaded  by  a  bat- 
tered straw  bonnet,  her  tarts  and  ginger-beer  upon  a  neat 
white  cloth  before  her,  mending  blue  worsted  stockings 
until  the  young  gentlemen  should  interrupt  her  by  coming 
to  buy. 

Many  persons  will  call  this  description  low;  I  do  not 
envy  them  their  gentility,  and  have  always  observed 
through  life  (as,  to  be  sure,  every  other  gentleman  has  ob- 
served as  well  as  myself)  that  it  is  your  parvenu  who 
stickles  most  for  what  he  calls  the  genteel,  and  has  the  most 
squeamish  abhorrence  for  what  is  frank  and  natural.  Let 
us  pass  at  once,  however,  as  all  the  world  must  be  pleased, 
to  a  recital  of  an  affair  which  occurred  in  the  very  best  cir- 
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cles  of  society  as  they  are  called,  viz. ,  my  next  unfortunate 
attachment. 

It  did  not  occur  for  several  years  after  that  simple  and 
platonic  passion  just  described,  for  though  they  may  talk 
of  youth  as  the  season  of  romance,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  there  are  no  beings  in  the  world  so  entirely  un- 
romantic  and  selfish  as  certain  young  English  gentlemen 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  oldest  Lovelace 
about  town  is  scarcely  more  hard-hearted  and  scornful  than 
they;  they  ape  all  sorts  of  selfishness  and  rouerie;  they 
aim  at  excelling  at  cricket,  at  billiards,  at  rowing,  and 
drinking,  and  set  more  store  by  a  red  coat  and  a  neat  pair 
of  top-boots  than  by  any  other  glory.  A  young  fellow 
staggers  into  college-chapel  of  a  morning,  and  communi- 
cates to  all  his  friends  that  he  was  "so  cut  last  night,"  with 
the  greatest  possible  pride.  He  makes  a  joke  of  having 
sisters  and  a  kind  mother  at  home  who  loves  him;  and  if 
he  speaks  of  his  father,  it  is  with  a  knowing  sneer  to  say 
that  he  has  a  tailor's  and  a  horse-dealer's  bill  that  will  sur- 
prise "the  old  governor."  He  would  be  ashamed  of  being 
in  love.  I,  in  common  with  my  kind,  had  these  affecta- 
tions, and  my  perpetual  custom  of  smoking  added  not  a 
little  to  my  reputation  as  an  accomplished  roue.  What 
came  of  this  custom  in  the  army  and  at  college,  the  reader 
has  already  heard.  Alas !  in  life  it  went  no  better  with 
me,  and  many  pretty  chances  I  had  went  off  in  that  accursed 
smoke. 

After  quitting  the  army  in  the  abrupt  manner  stated,  I 
passed  some  short  time  at  home,  and  was  tolerated  by  my 
mother-in-law,  because  I  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  of  good  connexions  and  with  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  really  very  nearly  becoming  mine. 
Mary  M'Alister  was  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  M'Alis- 
ter,  late  of  the  Blues,  and  Lady  Susan  his  wife.  Her  lady- 
ship was  no  more;  and,  indeed,  of  no  family  compared  to 
ours  (which  has  refused  a  peerage  any  time  these  two  hun- 
dred years),  but  being  an  earl's  daughter  and  a  Scotch 
woman,  Lady  Emily  Fitz-Boodle  did  not  fail  to  consider 
her  highly.  Lady  Susan  was  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Earl  of  Marlingspike  and  Baron  Plumduff.  The  Colonel, 
Miss  M'Alister's  father,  had  a  good  estate,  of  which  his 
daughter  was  the  heiress,  and  as  I  fished  her  out  of  the 
water  upon  a  pleasure-party,  and  swam  with  her  to  shore. 
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we  became  naturally  intimate,  and  Colonel  M'Alister  for- 
got, on  account  of  the  service  rendered  to  him,  the  dread- 
ful reputation  for  profligacy  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  county. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  which  is  told  here  merely 
for  the  moral  at  the  end  of  it,  I  should  have  been  Fitz- 
Boodle  M'Alister  at  this  minute  most  probably,  and  master 
of  four  thousand  a-year,  but  for  the  fatal  cigar-box.  I 
bear  Mary  no  malice  in  saying  that  she  was  a  high-spirited 
little  girl,  loving,  before  all  things,  her  own  way;  nay, 
perhaps,  do  not  from  long  habit  and  indulgence  in  tobacco- 
smoking  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  female  organisations 
which  were  oftentimes  most  painfully  affected  by  it.  She 
was  a  keen-sighted  little  person,  and  soon  found  that  the 
world  had  belied  poor  George  Fitz-Boodle,  who,  instead  of 
being  the  cunning  monster  people  supposed  him  to  be,  was 
a  simple,  reckless,  good-humoured,  honest  fellow,  marvel- 
lously addicted  to  smoking,  idleness,  and  telling  the  truth. 
She  called  me  Orson,  and  I  was  happy  enough  on  the  14th 
February,  in  the  year  18 — (it's  of  no  consequence),  to  send 
her  such  a  pretty  little  copy  of  verses  about  Orson  and  Val- 
entine, in  which  the  rude  habits  of  the  savage  man  were 
shown  to  be  overcome  by  the  polished  graces  of  his  kind 
and  brilliant  conqueror,  that  she  was  fairly  overcome,  and 
said  to  me,  "  George  Fitz-Boodle,  if  you  give  up  smoking 
for  a  year  I  will  marry  you." 

I  swore  I  would,  of  course,  and  went  home  and  flung 
four  pounds  of  Hudson's  cigars,  two  meerschaum  pipes 
that  had  cost  me  ten  guineas  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Gattie  at  Oxford,  a  tobacco-bag  that  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  had 
given  me  before  her  marriage  with  my  father  (it  was  the 
only  present  that  I  ever  had  from  her  or  any  member  of 
the  Skinflinter  family),  and  some  choice  packets  of  Varinas 
and  Syrian,  into  the  lake  in  Boodle  Park.  The  weapon 
amongst  them  all  which  I  most  regretted  was — will  it  be 
believed? — the  little  black  doodheen  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Martingale  and  me. 
However,  it  went  along  with  the  others.  I  would  not  allow 
my  groom  to  have  so  much  as  a  cigar,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  hereafter;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  few 
days  after  many  fat  carps  and  tenches  in  the  lake  (I  must 
confess  'twas  no  bigger  than  a  pond)  nibbled  at  the  tobacco, 
and  came  floating  on  their  backs  on  the  top  of  the  water 
quite  intoxicated.     My  conversion  made  some  noise  in  the 
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county,  being  emphasised  as  it  were  by  this  fact  of  the  fish. 
I  can't  tell  you  with  what  pangs  I  kept  my  resolution;  but 
keep  it  I  did  for  some  time. 

With  so  much  beauty  and  wealth,  Mary  M'Alister  had 
of  course  many  suitors,  and  among  them  was  the  young 
Lord  Dawdley,  whose  mamma  has  previously  been  de- 
scribed in  her  gown  of  red  satin.  As  I  used  to  thrash 
Dawdley  at  school,  I  thrashed  him  in  after  life  in  love,  and 
he  put  up  with  his  disapiDointment  pretty  well,  and  came 
after  a  while  and  shook  hands  with  me,  telling  me  of  the 
bets  that  there  were  in  the  county  where  the  whole  story 
was  known,  for  and  against  me.  For  the  fact  is,  as  I  must 
own,  'that  Mary  M' Alister,  the  queerest,  frankest  of  women, 
made  no  secret  of  the  agreement,  or  the  cause  of  it. 

"I  did  not  care  a  penny  for  Orson,"  she  said,  "but  he 
would  go  on  writing  me  such  dear  pretty  verses  that  at  last 
I  couldn't  help  saying  yes.  But  if  he  breaks  his  promise 
to  me,  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I'll  break  mine,  and  no- 
body's heart  will  be  broken  either." 

This  was  the  perfect  fact,  as  I  must  confess,  and  I  de- 
clare that  it  was  only  because  she  amused  me  and  delighted 
me,  and  provoked  me  and  made  me  laugh  very  much,  and 
because,  no  doubt,  she  was  very  rich,  that  I  had  any  attach- 
ment for  her. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  George,"  my  father  said  to  me,  as 
I  quitted  home  to  follow  my  beloved  to  London,  "remem- 
ber that  you  are  a  younger  brother  and  have  a  lovely  girl 
and  four  thousand  a-year  within  a  year's  reach  of  you. 
Smoke  as  much  as  you  like,  my  boy,  after  marriage,"  add- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  knowingly  (as  if  lie,  honest  soul, 
after  his  second  marriage,  dared  drink  an  extra  pint  of 
wine  without  my  lady's  permission!)  "but  eschew  the  to- 
bacco-shops till  then." 

I  went  to  London  resolving  to  act  upon  the  paternal  ad- 
vice, and  oh !  how  I  longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  be 
married,  vowing  in  my  secret  soul  that  I  would  light  a 
cigar  as  I  walked  out  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

Well,  I  came  to  London,  and  so  carefully  avoided  smok- 
ing that  I  would  not  oven  go  into  Hudson's  shop  to  pay  his 
bill,  and  as  smoking  was  not  the  fashion  then  among  young 
men  as  (thank  Heaven!)  it  is  now,  I  had  not  many  tempta- 
tions from  my  friends'  examples  in  my  clubs  or  elsewhere; 
only  little  Dawdley  began  to  smoke  as  if  to  spite  me.     He 
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had  never  done  so  before,  but  confessed — the  rascal ! — that 
he  enjoyed  a  cigar  now,  if  it  were  but  to  mortify  me.  But 
I  took  to  other  and  more  dangerous  excitements,  and  upon 
the  nights  when  not  in  attendance  upon  Mary  M'Alister, 
might  be  found  in  very  dangerous  proximity  to  a  polished 
mahogany  table,  round  which  claret-bottles  circulated  a 
great  deal  too  often,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  table  covered  with 
green  cloth  and  ornamented  with  a  couple  of  wax-candles 
and  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards,  and  four  gentlemen  playing 
the  enticing  game  of  whist.  Likewise,  I  came  to  carry  a 
snuff-box,  and  to  consume  in  secret  huge  quantities  of 
rappee. 

For  ladies'  society  I  was  even  then  disinclined,  hating 
and  despising  small-talk,  and  dancing,  and  hot  routs,  and 
vulgar  scrambles  for  suppers.  I  never  could  understand 
the  pleasure  of  acting  the  part  of  lackey  to  a  dowager,  and 
standing  behind  her  chair,  or  bustling  through  the  crowd 
for  her  carriage.  I  always  found  an  opera  too  long  by  two 
acts,  and  have  repeatedly  fallen  asleep  in  the  presence  of 
Mary  M'Alister  herself,  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  box 
shaded  by  the  huge  beret  of  her  old  aunt.  Lady  Betty 
Plumduff;  and  many  a  time  has  Dawdley,  with  Miss 
M'Alister  on  his  arm,  wakened  me  up  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  in  time  to  offer  my  hand  to  Lady  Betty,  and 
lead  the  ladies  to  their  carriage.  If  I  attended  her  occa- 
sionally to  any  ball  or  party  of  pleasure,  I  went,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  clumsy,  ill-disguised,  ill-humour.  Good 
Heavens !  have  I  often  and  often  thought  in  the  midst  of  a 
song,  or  the  very  thick  of  a  ball-room,  can  people  prefer 
this  to  a  book  and  a  sofa,  and  a  dear,  dear  cigar-box,  from 
thy  stores,  0  charming  Mariana  Woodville !  Deprived  of 
my  favourite  plant,  I  grew  sick  in  mind  and  body,  moody, 
sarcastic,  and  discontented. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue,  nor  could 
Miss  M'Alister  continue  to  have  much  attachment  for  such 
a  sullen,  ill-conditioned  creature  as  I  then  was.  She  used 
to  rtiake  me  wild  with  her  wit  and  her  sarcasm,  nor  have  I 
ever  possessed  the  readiness  to  parry  or  reply  to  those  fine 
points  of  woman's  wit,  and  she  treated  me  the  more  merci- 
lessly as  she  saw  that  I  could  not  resist  her. 

Well;  the  polite  reader  must  remember  a  great  fgte  that 

was  given  at  B House,  some  years  back,  in  honour  of 

his  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Kalbsbraten-Pum- 
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pernickel,  who  was  then  in  London  on  a  visit  to  his  illus- 
trious relatives.  It  was  a  fancy  ball,  and  the  poems  of 
Scott  being  at  that  time  all  the  fashion,  Mary  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  old 
M'Allster  making  a  very  tall  and  severe-looking  harper; 
Dawdley,  a  most  insignificant  Fitzjames;  and  your  humble 
servant  a  stalwart  and  manly  Roderick  Dhu.     We  were  to 

meet  at  B House,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  no 

fancy  to  drive  through  the  town  in  my  cab  dressed  in  a  kilt 
and  philibeg,  I  agreed  to  take  a  seat  in  Dawdley' s  carriage, 
and  to  dress  at  his  house  in  May  Fair.  At  eleven,  I  left  a 
very  pleasant  bachelors'  party,  growling  to  quit  them  and 
the  honest,  jovial  claret  bottle,  in  order  to  scrape  and  cut 
capers  like  a  harlequin  from  the  theatre.  When  I  arrived 
at  Dawdley' s,  I  mounted  to  a  dressing-room,  and  began  to 
array  myself  in  my  cursed  costume. 

The  art  of  costuming  was  by  no  means  so  well  under- 
stood in  those  days  as  it  has  been  since,  and  mine  was  out 
of  all  correctness.  I  was  made  to  sport  an  enormous  plume 
of  black  ostrich  feathers,  such  as  never  was  worn  by  any 
Highland  chief,  and  had  a  huge  tiger-skin  sporran  to  dangle 
like  an  apron  before  innumerable  yards  of  plaid  petticoat. 
The  Tartan  cloak  was  outrageously  hot  and  voluminous :  it 
was  the  dog-days,  and  all  these  things  I  was  condemned 
to  wear  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people ! 

Dawdley  sent  up  word  as  I  was  dressing,  that  his  dress 
had  not  arrived,  and  he  took  my  cab,  and  drove  off  in  a 
rage  to  his  tailor. 

There  was  no  hurry,  I  thought,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself; 
so  having  put  on  a  pair  of  plaid  trews,  and  very  neat 
pumps  with  shoe-buckles,  ray  courage  failed  me  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  dress,  and  taking  down  one  of  his  dressing- 
gowns,  I  went  downstairs  to  the  study  to  wait  until  he 
should  arrive. 

The  windows  of  the  pretty  room  were  open,  and  a  snug 
sofa,  with  innumerable  cushions,  drawn  towards  one  of 
them.  A  great  tranquil  moon  was  staring  into  the  cham- 
ber, in  which  stood,  amidst  books  and  all  sorts  of  bachelors' 
lumber,  a  silver  tray  with  a  couple  of  tall  Venice  glasses, 
and  a  bottle  of  Maraschino  bound  with  straw.  I  can  see 
now  the  twinkle  of  the  liquor  in  the  moonshine,  as  I  poured 
it  into  the  glass;  and  I  swallowed  two  or  three  little  cups 
of  it,  for  my  spirits  were  downcast.     Close  to  the  tray  of 
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Maraschino  stood — must;  I  say  it? — a  box,  a  mere  box  of 
cedar,  bound  rudely  together  with  pink  paper,  branded 
with  the  name  of  "  Hudson  "  on  the  side,  and  bearing  on 
the  cover  the  arms  of  Spain.  I  thouglit  I  would  just  take 
up  the  box,  and  look  in  it. 

Ah,  Heaven!  there  they  were — a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them,  in  calm,  comfortable  rows,  lovingly  side  by  side, 
they  lay  with  the  great  moon  shining  down  upon  them  — 
thin  at  the  tip,  full  in  the  waist,  elegantly  round  and  full, 
a  little  spot  here  and  there  shining  upon  them — beauty- 
spots  upon  the  cheek  of  Silva.  The  house  was  quite  quiet. 
Dawdley  always  smoked  in  his  room; — I  had  not  smoked 
for  four  months  and  eleven  days. 

^  ^  ^  ^  TT 

When  Lord  Dawdley  came  into  the  study,  he  did  not 
make  any  remarks;  and,  oh,  how  easy  my  heart  felt!  He 
was  dressed  in  his  green  and  boots,  after  Westall's  pictuie, 
correctly. 

"  It's  time  to  be  off,  George,"  said  he;  "  they  told  me  you 
were  dressed  long  ago.     Come  up,  my  man,  and  get  ready." 

I  rushed  up  into  the  dressing-room,  and  madly  dashed 
my  head  and  arms  into  a  pool  of  eau  de  Cologne.  I  drank, 
I  believe,  a  tumbler- full  of  it.  I  called  for  my  clothes, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  were  gone.  My  servant  brought 
them,  however,  saying  that  he  had  put  them  away — mak- 
ing some  stupid  excuse.  I  put  them  on  not  heeding  them 
much,  for  I  was  half  tipsy  with  the  excitement  of  the  ci — , 

of  the  smo ,  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Dawdley' s 

study,  and  with  the  Maraschino  and  the  eau  de  Cologne  I 
had  drunk. 

"  What  a  fine  odour  of  lavender-water !  "  said  Dawdley, 
as  we  rode  in  the  carriage. 

I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  shrieked  out  a 
laugh;  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  What's  the  joke,  George?  "  said  Dawdley;  "  did  I  say 
anything  witty?  " 

"No,"  cried  I,  yelling  still  more  wildly;  "nothing  more 
witty  than  usual." 

"Don't  be  severe,  George,"  said  he,  with  a  mortified  air; 

and  we  drove  on  to  B House. 

***** 

There  must  have  been  something  strange  and  wild  in  my 
appearance,  and  these  awful  black  plumes,  as  I.  passed 
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through  the  crowd;  for  I  observed  people  looking  and  mak- 
ing a  strange  nasal  noise  (it  is  called  sniffing,  and  for  which 
I  have  no  other  more  delicate  term),  and  making  way  as  I 
pushed  on;  but  I  moved  forward  very  fiercely,  for  the 
wine,  the  Maraschino,  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  the— the 
excitement  had  rendered  me  almost  wild;  and  at  length  I 
arrived  at  the  place  where  my  lovely  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
her  Harper  stood.  How  beautiful  she  looked, — all  eyes 
were  upon  her  as  she  stood  blushing.  When  she  saw  me, 
however,  her  countenance  assumed  an  appearance  of  alarm. 
"  Good  heavens,  George !  "  she  said,  stretching  her  hand  to 
me;  "what  makes  you  look  so  wild  and  pale?"  I  ad- 
vanced, and  was  going  to  take  her  hand,  when  she  dropped 
it  with  a  scream. 

"Ah— ah— ah!"  she  said;  "Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  you've 
been  smoking ! " 

There  was  an  immense  laugh  from  four  hundred  people 
round  about  us,  and  the  scoundrelly  Dawdley  joined  in  the 
yell.  I  rushed  furiously  out,  and  as  I  passed  hurtled  over 
the  fat  Hereditary  Prince  of  Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel. 

"  Es  nicht  hier  uugeheuer  stark  von  Tabak !  "  I  heard  his 
highness  say,  as  I  madly  flung  myself  through  the  aides- 
de-camp. 

The  next  day  Mary  M'Alister,  in  a  note  full  of  the  most 
odious  good  sense  and  sarcasm,  reminded  me  of  our  agree- 
ment; said  that  she  was  quite  convinced  that  we  were  not 
by  any  means  fitted  for  one  another,  and  begged  me  to  con- 
sider myself  henceforth  quite  free.  The  little  wretch  had 
the  impertinence  to  send  me  a  dozen  boxes  of  cigars,  which, 
she  said,  would  console  me  for  my  lost  love;  as  she  was 
perfectly  certain  that  I  was  not  mercenary,  and  that  I  loved 
tobacco  better  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 

I  believe  she  was  right,  though  I  have  never  to  this  day 
been  able  to  pardon  the  scoundrelly  stratagem .  by  which 
Dawdley  robbed  me  of  a  wife  and  won  one  himself.  As  I 
was  lying  on  his  sofa,  looking  at  the  moon  and  lost  in  a 
thousand  happy  contemplations.  Lord  Dawdley,  returning 
from  the  tailor's,  saw  me  smoking  at  my  leisure.  On  en- 
tering his  dressing-room,  a  horrilDle  treacherous  thought 
struck  him.  "I  must  not  betray  my  friend,"  said  he; 
"but  in  love  all  is  fair,  and  he  shall  betray  himself." 
There  were  my  tartans,  my  cursed  feathers,  my  tiger-skin 
sporran,  upon  the  sofa. 


'^^ 


'  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  you've  been  smoking!  '  " 

— Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  p,  192, 
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He  called  up  my  groom;  he  made  the  rascal  put  on  all  my 
clothes,  and,  giving  him  a  guinea  and  four  cigars,  bade  him 
lock  himself  into  the  little  pantry  and  smoke  them  without 
taking  the  clothes  off.  John  did  so,  and  was  very  ill  in  con- 
sequence, and  so  when  I  came  to  B House,  my  clothes 

were  redolent  of  tobacco,  and  I  lost  lovely  Mary  M'Alister. 

I  am  godfather  to  one  of  Lady  Dawdley's  boys,  and  hers 
is  the  only  house  where  I  am  allowed  to  smoke  unmolested; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  admire  Dawdley,  a  sly  sour- 
nois,  spiritless,  lily-livered  fellow,  that  took  his  name  off 
all  his  clubs  the  year  he  married. 

"I  am  sick  of  this  squeamish  English  world,"  said  I,  in 
bitter  scorn,  as  I  sat  in  my  lonely  lodgings  smoking  Mary 
M'Alister' s  cigars  :  "  a  curse  upon  their  affectations  of  pro- 
priety and  silly  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  whimpering 
woman :  I  will  away  to  some  other  country  where  thought 
is  free,  and  honest  men  have  their  way.  I  will  have  no 
more  of  your  rose-water  passion,  or  cringing  drawing-room 
tenderness.  Pshaw !  is  George  Fitz-Boodle  to  be  bound  up 
in  the  scented  ringlets  of  a  woman,  oJ  made  to  fetch  and 
carry  her  reticule?  No,  I  will  go  where  woman  shall  obey 
and  not  command  me.  I  will  be  a  Sheikh,  and  my  wife 
shall  cook  my  couscous,  and  dance  before  me,  and  light  my 
narghile.  I  will  be  a  painted  savage  spearing  the  fish, 
and  striking  the  deer,  and  my  wife  shall  sing  my  great 
actions  to  me  as  I  smoke  my  calumet  in  my  lodge.  Away  ! 
land  of  dowagers  and  milk-sops,  Fitz-Boodle  disowns  you; 
he  will  wander  to  some  other  clime,  where  man  is  re- 
spected, and  woman  takes  her  proper  rank  in  the  creation, 
as  the  pretty  smiling  slave  she  would  be." 

I  received  at  this  time,  in  an  abrupt  enclosure  from  my 
father,  1201.,  being  a  quarter's  income,  and  a  polite  inti- 
mation from  Lady  Fitz-Boodle,  that  as  I  had  disappointed 
every  one  of  my  parents'  expectations  (she  my  parent! 
faugh!),  I  must  never  look  to  the  slightest  pecuniary  aid 
from  them.  Such  a  sum  would  not  enable  me  to  travel 
across  the  Atlantic  or  to  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,  as  was 
my  first  intention;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try where,  if  woman  was  still  too  foolishly  worshipped,  at 
least  smoking  was  tolerated,  and  took  my  'departure  at  the 
Tower  Stairs  for  Eotterdam  and  the  Ehine. 

There  were  no  incidents  of  the  voyage  worth  recounting, 
nor  am  I  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  ac- 
13 
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count  of  Holland  or  any  other  country.  This  memoir  is 
purely  personal :  and  relates  rather  to  what  I  suffered  than 
to  what  I  saw.  Not  a  word  then  about  Cologne  and  the 
eleven  thousand  British  virgins,  whom  a  storm  drove  into 
that  port,  and  who  were  condemned,  as  I  am  pleased  to 
think,  to  a  most  merited  death.  Ah,  Mary  M'Alister!  in 
my  rage  and  fury  I  wished  that  there  had  been  eleven 
thousand  and  one  spinsters  so  destroyed.  Ah!  Minna 
Lowe,  Jewess  as  thou  wert,  thou  meritedst  no  better  a  fate 
than  that  which  overtook  those  Christian  damsels. 

Minna  Lowe  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Lowe,  banker  at 
Bonn.  I  passed  through  the  town  last  year,  fifteen  years 
after  the  event  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  heard  that  Moses 
was  imprisoned  for  forgery  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
He  merited  the  punishment  which  the  merciful  Prussian 
law  inflicted  on  him. 

Minna  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  my  eyes  ever 
lighted  on.  Sneer  not,  ye  Christian  maidens;  but  the  fact 
was  so.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  seated  at  a  window 
covered  with  golden  vine-leaves,  with  grapes  just  turning 
to  purple,  and  tendrils  twisting  in  the  most  fantastical  ara- 
besques. The  leaves  cast  a  pretty  chequered  shadow  over 
her  sweet  face,  and  the  simple,  thin,  white  muslin  gown  in 
which  she  was  dressed.  She  had  bare  white  arms,  and  a 
blue  riband  confined  her  little  waist.  She  was  knitting, 
as  all  German  women  do,  whether  of  the  Jewish  sort  or 
otherwise;  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  room  sat  her  sister 
Emma,  a  powerful  woman  with  a  powerful  voice.  Emma 
was  at  the  piano,  singing,  "  Herz  mein  herz  warum  so  trau- 
au-rig," — singing  much  out  of  tune. 

I  had  come  to  change  one  of  Coutts's  circulars  at  Lowe's 
bank,  and  was  looking  for  the  door  of  the  caisse. 

"  Links,  mein  herr  !  "  said  Minna  Lowe,  making  the  gen- 
tlest inclination  with  her  pretty  little  head;  and  blushing 
ever  so  little,  and  raising  up  tenderly  a  pair  of  heavy  blue 
eyes,  and  then  dropping  them  again,  overcome  by  the  sight 
of  the  stranger.  And  no  wonder,  I  was  a  sight  worth  con- 
templating then, — I  had  golden  hair  which  fell  gracefully 
over  my  shoulders,  and  a  slim  waist  (where  are  you  now, 
slim  waist  and  golden  hair?),  and  a  pair  of  brown  mus- 
tachios  that  curled  gracefully  under  a  firm  "Roman  nose, 
and  a  tuft  to  my  chin  that  could  not  but  vanquish  any 
woman.     "Links,  mein  herr,"  said  lovely  Minna  Lowe. 
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That  little  word  links  dropped  upon  my  wounded  soul 
like  balm.  There  is  nothing  in  links ;  it  is  not  a  pretty- 
word.  Minna  Lowe  simply  told  me  to  turn  to  the  left, 
when  I  was  debating  between  that  side  and  its  opposite,  in 
order  to  find  the  cash-room  door.  Any  other  person  might 
have  said  links  (or  rechts  for  that  matter),  and  would  not 
have  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  me;  but  Minna's 
full  red  lips,  as  they  let  slip  the  monosyllable,  wore  a  smile 
so  tender,  and  uttered  it  with  such  inconceivable  sweet- 
ness, that  I  was  overcome  at  once.  "  Sweet  bell !  "  I  could 
have  said,  "  tinkle  that  dulcet  note  for  ever, — links,  chinks, 
liux!  I  love  the  chime.  It  soothes  and  blesses  me."  All 
this  I  could  have  said,  and  much  more,  had  I  had  my 
senses  about  me,  and  had  I  been  a  proficient  in  the  German 
language ;  but  I  could  not  speak,  both  from  ignorance  and 
emotion.  I  blushed,  stuttered,  took  off  my  cap,  made  an 
immensely  foolish  bow,  and  began  forthwith  fumbling  at 
the  door-handle. 

The  reason  why  I  have  introduced  the  name  of  this  siren 
is  to  shew  that  if  tobacco  in  a  former  unlucky  instance  has 
proved  my  enemy,  in  the  present  case  it  was  my  firmest 
friend.  I,  the  descendant  of  the  Norman  Ktz-Boodle,  the 
relative  of  kings  and  emperors,  might,  but  for  tobacco, 
have  married  the  daughter  of  Moses  Lowe,  the  Jew  forger 
and  convict  of  Bonn.  I  would  have  done  it;  for  I  hold 
the  man  a  slave  who  calculates  in  love,  and  who  thinks 
about  prudence  when  his  heart  is  in  question.  Men  marry 
their  cook-maids,  and  the  world  looks  down  upon  them. 
Ne  sit  ancillcB  amor  pudori  !  I  exclaimed  with  a  notorious 
poet,  if  you  heartily  and  entirely  love  your  cook-maid,  you 
are  a  fool  and  a  coward  not  to  wed  her.  What  more  can 
you  want  than  to  have  your  heart  filled  up?  Can  a  duchess 
do  more?  You  talk  of  the  difference  of  rank  and  the  de- 
cencies of  society.  Away,  sir!  love  is  divine,  and  knows 
not  your  paltry,  worldly  calculations.  It  is  not  love  you 
worship,  0  heartless,  silly  calculator !  it  is  the  interest  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  j)er  cents,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  genteel  mother-in-law  in  Harley  Street,  and 
the  ineffable  joy  of  snug  dinners,  and  a  butler  behind  your 
chair.  Fool!  love  is  eternal,  butlers  and  mothers-in-law 
are  perishable:  you  have  but  the  enjoyment  of  your  three 
per  cents  for  forty  years :  and  then,  what  do  they  avail 
you?     But  if  you  believe  that  she  whom  you  choose,  and 
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to  whom  your  heart  clings,  is  to  be  your  soul's  companion, 
not  now  merely,  but  for  ever  and  ever  ;  then  what  a  paltry 
item  of  money  or  time  has  deterred  you  from  your  happi- 
ness, what  a  miserable  penny- wise  economist  you  have  been ! 

And  here,  if,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  give  advice  to  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  it  would 
be  this :  young  men  fall  in  love  with  people  of  a  lower 
rank,  and  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  dread  of 
disinheritance,  or  of  the  world's  scorn,  or  of  the  cursed  ty- 
rant gentility,  and  dare  not  marry  the  woman  they  love 
above  all.  But  if  prudence  is  strong,  passion  is  strong  too, 
and  principle  is  not,  and  women  (Heaven  keep  them !)  are 
weak.  We  all  know  what'happeus  then.  Pn^dent  papas 
and  mammas  say,  "  George  will  sow  his  wild  oats  soon,  he 
will  be  tired  of  that  odious  woman  one  day,  and  we'll  get 
a  good  marriage  for  him :  meanwhile  it  is  best  to  hush  the 
matter  up  and  pretend  to  know  nothing  about  it."  But 
suppose  George  does  the  only  honest  thing  in  his  power, 
and  marries  the  woman  he  loves  above  all;  then  what  a  cry 
you  have  from  parents  and  guardians,  what  shrieks  from 
aunts  and  sisters,  what  excommunications  and  disinherit- 
ing! "  What  a  weak  fool  George  is !  "  say  his  male  friends 
in  the  clubs;  and  no  hand  of  sympathy  is  held  out  to  poor 
Mrs.  George,  who  is  never  forgiven,  but  shunned  like  a 
plague,  and  sneered  at  by  a  relentless  pharisaical  world 
until  death  sets  her  free.  As  long  as  she  is  unmarried, 
avoid  her  if  you  will;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  married,  go!  be 
kind  to  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  pardon  and  forget,  if  you 
can !  And  lest  some  charitable  people  should  declare  that 
I  am  setting  up  here  an  apology  for  vice,  let  me  here,  and 
by  way  of  precaution,  flatly  contradict  them,  and  declare 
that  I  only  would  ofCer  Bl.  plea  for  marriage. 

But  where  has  Minna  Lowe  been  left  during  this  page  of 
disquisition?  Blushing  under  the  vine-leaves  positively, 
whilst  I  was  thanking  my  stars  that  she  never  became 
Mrs.  George  Fitz- Boodle.  And  yet  who  knows  what  thou 
mightst  have  become,  Minna,  had  such  a  lot  fallen  to  thee? 
She  was  too  pretty  and  innocent-looking  to  have  been  by 
nature  that  artful,  intriguing  huzzy  that  education  made 
her,  and  that  my  experience  found  her.  The  case  was 
simply  this,  not  a  romantical  one  by  any  means.' 

*  *  #  *  « 

At  this  very  juncture,   perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
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pause,  and  leave  the  world  to  wait  for  a  month  until  it 
learns  the  result  of  the  loves  of  Minna  Lowe  and  George 
Fitz-Boodle.  I  have  other  tales  still  more  interesting  in 
store;  and  though  I  have  never  written  a  line  until  now, 
I  doubt  not  before  long  to  have  excited  such  a  vast  sympa- 
thy in  my  favour,  that  I  shall  become  as  popular  as  the 
oldest  (I  mean  the  handsomest  and  most  popular)  literary 
characters  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country.  Artists 
and  print-publisher,  desirous  of  taking  my  portrait,  may 
as  well,  therefore,  begin  sending  in  their  proposals  to  Mr. 
Nickisson;  nor  shall  I  so  much  look  to  a  high  remunera- 
tion for  sitting  (egad!  it  is  a  frightful  operation),  as  to  a 
clever  and  skilftil  painter,  who  must  likewise  be  a  decently 
bred  and  companionable  person. 

Nor  is  it  merely  upon  matters  relating  to  myself  (for 
egotism  I  hate,  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  "  I "  in  the  foregoing  pages)  that  I  pro- 
pose to  speak.  Next  month,  for  instance  (besides  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  own  and  other  people's  memoirs),  I  shall 
acquaint  the  public  with  a  discovery  which  is  intensely  in- 
teresting to  all  fathers  of  families :  I  have  in  my  eye  three 
neiv  professions  which  a  gentleman  may  follow  with  credit 
and  profit,  which  are  to  this  day  unknown,  and  which,  in 
the  present  difficult  times,  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  seized 
upon. 

Before  submitting  them  to  public  competition,  I  will 
treat  privately  with  parents  and  guardians,  or  with  young 
men  of  good  education  and  address;  such  only  will  suit. 

G.  S.  F.  B. 
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MISS  LOWE. 

It  has  twice  been  my  lot  to  leave  Minna  Lowe  under  the 
vine-leaves;  on  one  occasion  to  break  ofE  into  a  dissertation 
about  marriage,  which,  to  my  surprise,  nobody  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  immoral;  and,  secondly,  Minna  was  obliged 
to  give  place  to  that  great  essay  on  professions  which  ap- 
peared in  July,  and  which  enables  me,  as  the  Kelso  Warder 
observes,  "  to  take  my  place  among  the  proudest  and  wisest 
of  England's  literary  men."  This  praise  is,  to  be  sure, 
rather  qualiiied ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  once  more  that  I 
am  not  a  literary  character  in  the  least,  but  simply  a 
younger  brother  of  a  good  house  wanting  money. 

Well,  twice  has  Minna  Lowe  been  left.  I  was  very 
nearly  being  off  from  her  in  the  above  sentence,  but  luckily 
paused  in  time;  for  if  anything  were  to  occur  in  this  para- 
graph, calling  me  away  from  her  yet  a  third  time,  I  should 
think  it  a  solemn  warning  to  discontinue  her  history,  which 
is,  I  confess,  neither  very  romantic  in  its  details,  nor  very 
creditable  to  myself. 

Let  us  take  her  where  we  left  her  in  the  June  number  of 
this  Magazine,  gazing  through  a  sunny  cluster  of  vine- 
leaves  upon  a  young  and  handsome  stranger,  of  noble  face 
and  exquisite  proportions,  who  was  trying  to  find  the  door 
of  her  father's  bank.  That  entrance  being  through  her 
amiable  directions  discovered,  I  entered  and  found  Messrs. 
Moses  and  Solomon  Lowe  in  the  counting-house,  Herr  Solo- 
mon being  the  son  of  Moses,  and  head  clerk  or  partner  in 
the  business.  That  I  was  cheated  in  my  little  matter  of 
exchange  stands  to  reason.  A  Jew  banker  (or  such  as  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  know)  cannot  forego  the  privilege 
of  cheating;  no,  if  it  be  but  for  a  shilling.  ^Yhat  do  I 
say, — a  shilling? — a  penny!  He  will  cheat  you,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  exchanging  your  note;  he  will  then  cheat 
you  in  giving  gold  for  your  silver;  and  though  very  likely 
he  will  invite  you  to  a  splendid  repast  afterwards  that  shall 
have  cost  him  a  score  of  thalers  to  procure,  he  will  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  robbing  you  of  your  grosclien,  as  no 
dou.bt  he  would  rob  his  own  father  or  son. 

Herr  Moses  Lowe  must  have  been  a  very  sharp  Israelite, 
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indeed,  to  rob  Herr  Solomon,  or  vice  versa.  The  poor  fel- 
lows are  both  in  prison  for  a  matter  of  forgery,  as  I  heard 
last  year  when  passing  through  Bonn;  and  I  confess  it  was 
not  without  a  little  palpitation  of  the  heart  (it  is  a  sausage- 
merchant's  now)  that  I  went  and  took  one  look  at  the 
house  where  I  had  first  beheld  the  bright  eyes  of  Minna 
Lowe. 

For  let  them  say  as  they  will,  that  woman  whom  a  man 
has  once  loved  cannot  be  the  same  to  him  as  another.  When- 
ever one  of  my  passions  comes  into  a  room,  my  cheek's 
flush, — my  knees  tremble, — I  look  at  her  with  pleased  ten- 
derness and  (for  the  objects  of  my  adoration  do  not  once 
in  forty  times  know  their  good  fortune)  with  melancholy 
secret  wonder.  There  they  are,  the  same  women,  and  yet 
not  the  same;  it  is  the  same  nose  and  eyes,  if  you  will,  but 
not  the  same  looks;  the  same  voice,  but  not  the  same  sweet 
words  as  of  old.  The  figure  moves,  and  looks,  and  talks 
to  you;  you  know  how  dear  and  how  different  its  speech 
and  actions  once  were;  'tis  the  hall  with  all  the  lights  put 
out  and  the  garlands  dead  (as  I  have  said  in  one  of  my 
poems).  Did  you  ever  have  a  pocket-book  that  once  con- 
tained five  thousand  pounds?  Did  you  ever  look  at  that 
pocket-book  with  the  money  lying  in  it?  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  respected  and  admired  that  pocket-book,  in- 
vesting it  with  a  secret  awe,  imagining  it  had  a  superiority 
to  other  pocket-books?  I  have  such  a  pocket-book;  I  keep 
it  now,  and  often  look  at  it  rather  tenderly.  It  cannot  be 
as  other  portfolios  to  me.  I  remember  that  it  once  held 
five  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  it  is  with  love.  I  have  empty  pocket-books  scat- 
tered all  over  Europe  of  this  kind;  and  I  always  go  and 
look  at  them  just  for  a  moment,  and  the  spirit  ilies  back  to 
days  gone  by,  kind  eyes  look  at  me  as  of  yore,  and  echoes 
of  old  gentle  voices  fall  tenderly  upon  the  ear.  Away !  to 
the  true  heart  the  past  never  is  past — and  some  day  when 
Death  has  cleared  our  dull  faculties,  and  past  and  future 
shall  be  rolled  into  one,  we  shall     *     *     * 

Well,  you  were  quite  right,  my  good  sir,  to  interrupt  me. 
I  can't  help  it,  I  am  too  apt  to  grow  sentimental,  and 
always  on  the  most  absurd  pretexts.  I  never  know  when 
the  fit  will  come  on  me,  or  a-propos  of  what.  I  never  was 
so  jolly  in  my  whole  life  as  one  day  coming  home  from  a 
funeral;    and  once  went    to  a  masked  ball  at  Paris,  the 
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gaiety  of  which  made  me  so  profoundly  miserable,  that, 
egad !  I  wept  like  Xerxes  (wasn't  that  the  fellow's  name?) 
and  was  sick — sick  at  heart.  This  premised,  permit  me, 
my  friend,  to  indulge  in  sentiment  a-propos  of  Minna  Lowe ; 
for,  oorhleu  !  for  three  weeks,  at  least,  I  adored  the  wench; 
and  could  give  any  person  curious  that  way  a  complete 
psychological  history  of  the  passion's  rise,  progress,  and 
decay; — decay,  indeed!  why  do  I  say  decay?  A  man 
does  not  "  decay "  when  he  tumbles  down  a  well,  but 
drowns  there;  so  is  love  choked  sometimes  by  abrupt  con- 
clusions, falls  down  wells,  and  oh !  the  dismal  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  them ! 

"If,  my  lord,"  said  Herr  Moses,  counting  out  the  gold 
fredericks  to  me,  "  you  intend  to  shtay  in  our  town,  1  hope 
my  daughtersh  and  I  vill  have  shometimesh  de  pleashure 
of  your  high  veil-born  shoshiety." 

"The  town  is  a  most  delightful  one,  Mr.  Lowe,"  an- 
swered I.  "  I  am  myself  an  Oxford  man,  and  exceedingly 
interested  about — ahem — about  the  Byzantine  historians, 
of  which  I  see  the  University  is  producing  an  edition;  and 
I  shall  make,  I  think,  a  considerable  stay."  Heaven  bless 
us !  'twas  Miss  Minna's  eyes  that  had  done  the  business. 
But  for  them  I  should  have  slept  at  Coblentz  that  very 
night;  where,  by  the  way,  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  is  one  of 
the  very  best  inns  in  Europe. 

A  friend  had  accompanied  me  to  Bonn, — a  jolly  dragoon, 
who  was  quite  versed  in  the  German  language,  having 
spent  some  time  in  the  Austrian  service  before  he  joined 
us;  or  in  the  "Awtlitwian  thervith,"  as  he  would  call  it, 
with  a  double-distilled  gentility  of  accent  very  difficult  to 
be  acquired  out  of  Kegent  Street.  We  had  quarrelled  al- 
ready thrice  on  the  passage  from  England — viz.,  at  Rotter- 
dam, at  Cologne,  and  once  here;  so  that  when  he  said  he 
intended  to  go  to  Mayence,  I  at  once  proclaimed  that  I  in- 
tended to  stay  where  I  was;  and  with  Miss  Minna  Lowe's 
image  in  my  heart,  went  out  and  selected  lodgings  for  my- 
self as  near  as  possible  to  her  father's  house.  Wilder  said 
I  might  go  to — any  place  I  liked;  he  remained  in  his  quar- 
ters at  the  hotel,  as  I  found  a  couple  of  days  afterwards, 
when  I  saw  the  fellow  smoking  at  the  gateway  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  score  of  Prussian  officers,  with  whom  he  had 
made  acquaintance. 

I  for  my  part  have  never  been  famous  for  that  habit  of 
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extemporaneous  friendship-making,  which  some  lucky  fel- 
lows possess.  Like  most  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  enter 
a  room  I  always  take  care  to  look  about  with  an  air  as  if  I 
heartily  despised  every  one,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the 
d — 1  they  did  there !  Among  foreigners  I  feel  this  espe- 
cially;  for  the  truth  is,  right  or  wrong,  I  can't  help  despis- 
ing the  rogues,  and  feeling  manifestly  my  own"  superiority. 
In  consequence  of  this  amiable  quality,  then  (in  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  my  life),  I  gave  up  the  table  d'hote  din- 
ner at  the  Star  as  something  low  and  un gentlemanlike, 
made  a  point  of  staring  and  not  answering  when  people 
spoke  to  uie,  and  thus  I  have  no  doubt  impressed  all  the 
world  with  a  sense  of  my  dignity.  Instead  of  dining  at 
the  public  place,  then,  I  took  my  repasts  alone;  though,  as 
Wilder  said  with  some  justice,  though  with  a  good  deal  too 
much  laisser-aller  of  tongue,  "  You  gweat  fool,  if  it'th  only 
becauth  you  want  to  be  thilent,  why  don't  you  thtill  dine 
with  uth?  You'll  get  a  wegular  good  dinner  inthtead  of  a 
bad  one;  and  ath  for  thpeaking  to  you,  depend  on  it  every 
man  in  the  room  will  thee  you  hanged  futht !  " 

"Pray  allow  me  to  dine  in  my  own  way.  Wilder,"  says 
I,  in  the  most  dignified  way. 

"  Dine  and  be  d — d !  "  said  the  lieutenant,  and  so  I  lived 
solitary  and  had  my  own  way. 

I  proposed  to  take  some  German  lessons;  and  for  this 
purpose  asked  the  banker,  Mr.  Lowe,  to  introduce  me  to  a 
master.  He  procured  one,  a  gentleman  of  his  own  persua- 
sion; and  further,  had  the  kindness  to  say  that  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Hirsch,  should  come  and  sit  with  me  every  morning 
and  perfect  me  in  the  tongue;  so  that,  with  the  master  I 
had  and  the  society  I  kept,  I  might  look  to  acquire  a  very 
decent  German  pronunciation. 

This  Hirsch  was  a  little  Albino  of  a  creature  with  pink- 
ish eyes,  white  hair,  flame-coloured  whiskers,  and  earrings. 
His  eyes  jutted  out  enormously  from  his  countenance,  as 
did  his  two  large  swollen  red  lips,  which  had  the  true  Isra- 
elitish  coarseness.  He  was  always,  after  a  short  time,  in 
and  out  of  my  apartments.  He  brought  a  dozen  messages 
and  ran  as  many  errands  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
My  way  of  addressing  him  was,  "  Hirsch,  you  scoundrel, 
get  my  boots !  "  "  Hirsch,  my  Levite,  brush  my  coat  for 
me !  "  "  Run,  you  stag  of  Israel,  and  put  this  letter  in  the 
post!"  and  with  many  similar   compliments.     The  little 
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rascal  was,  to  do  him  justice,  as  -willing  as  possible,  never 
minded  by  what  name  I  called  him,  and,  above  all, — came 
from  Minna.  He  was  not  the  rose;  no,  indeed,  nor  any- 
thing like  it;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  "he  had  lived  beside 
it;  "  and  was  there  in  all  Sharon  such  a  rose  as  Minna 
Lowe? 

If  I  did  not  write  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  because  my 
unfortunate  example  may  act  wholesomely  upon  other 
young  men  of  fashion,  and  induce  them  to  learn  wisdom,  I 
should  not  say  a  single  syllable  about  Minna  Lowe,  nor  all 
the  blunders  I  committed,  nor  the  humiliation  I  suffered. 
There  is  about  a  young  Englishman  of  twenty  a  degree  of 
easy  self-confidence,  hardly  possessed  even  by  a  French- 
man. The  latter  swaggers  and  bullies  about  his  .superiority, 
taking  all  opportunities  to  shriek  it  into  your  ears,  and  to 
proclaim  the  infinite  merits  of  himself  and  his  nation;  but, 
upon  my  word,  the  bragging  of  the  Frenchman  is  not  so 
conceited  or  intolerable  as  that  calm,  silent,  contemptuous 
conceit  of  us  young  Britons,  who  think  our  superiority  so 
well  established  that  it  is  really  not  worth  arguing  upon, 
and  who  take  upon  us  to  despise  thoroughly  the  whole 
world  through  which  we  pass.  We  are  hated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, they  say,  and  no  wonder.  If  any  other  nation  were 
to  attempt  to  domineer  over  us  as  we  do  over  Europe,  we 
would  hate  them  as  heartily  and  furiously  as  many  a 
Frenchman  and  Italian  does  us. 

TSTow  when  I  went  abroad  I  fancied  myself  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  under  the  sun.  I  patronised  a  banker's  din- 
ners as  if  I  did  him  honour  in  eating  them;  I  took  my 
place  before  grave  professors  and  celebrated  men,  and  talked 
vapid  nonsense  to  them  in  infamous  French,  laughing 
heartily  in  return  at  their  own  manner  of  pronouncing  that 
language.  I  set  down  as  a  point  beyond  question  that 
their  customs  were  inferior  to  our  own,  and  would  not  in 
the  least  scruple,  in  a  calm  way  to  let  my  opinion  be  known. 
What  an  agreeable  young  fellow  I  must  have  been ! 

With  these  opinions,  and  my  pleasant  way  of  expressing 
them,  I  would  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of  lovely  Minna 
Lowe,  ridiculing,  with  much  of  that  elegant  satire  for  which 
the  English  are  remarkable,  every  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  country, — ^the  dinners,  with  the  absurd  un-English 
pudding  in  the  very  midst  of  them;  the  dresses  of  the  men, 
with  their  braided  coats  and  great  seal-rings.     As  for  little 
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Hirsch,  he  formed  the  constant  subject  of  my  raillery  with 
Mademoiselle  Minna;  and  I  gave  it  as  my  fixed  opinion, 
that  he  was  only  fit  to  sell  sealing-wax  and  oranges  to  the 
coaches  in  Piccadilly. 

"0  fous  afez  tant  d'esprit,  fous  autres  jeunes  Anglais," 
would  she  say;  and  I  said,  "Oui,  nous  avons  beaucoup 
d'esprit,  beaucoup  plus  que  les  Allemands,"  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity;  and  then  would  half  close  my  eyes,  and 
give  her  a  look  that  I  thought  must  kill  her. 

Shall  I  tell  the  result  of  our  conversation?  In  conversa- 
tion 1,  Minna  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  tea  remarka- 
bly good,  with  which  she  and  her  sister  treated  me.  She 
said  it  came  overland  from  China,  that  her  papa's  corre- 
spondent at  Petersburg  forwarded  it  to  them,  and  that  no 
such  tea  was  to  be  had  in  Germany.  On  this  I  seriously 
believed  the  tea  to  be  excellent;  and  next  morning  at  break- 
fast little  Hirsch  walked  smirking  into  my  room,  with  a 
parcel  of  six  pounds  of  cougo,  for  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  paying  eighteen  Prussian  thalers,  being  two  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  of  our  money. 

The  next  time  I  called,  Herr  Moses  insisted  on  regaling 
me  with  a  glass  of  Cyprus  wine.  His  brother  Lowe  of 
Constantinople  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  pos- 
sessed this  precious  liquor.  Four  days  afterwards  Lowe 
came  to  know  how  I  liked  the  Cyprus  wine  which  I  had 
ordered,  and  would  I  like  another  dozen?  On  saying  that 
I  had  not  ordered  any,  that  I  did  not  like  sweet  wine,  he 
answered,  "  Pardon  !  "  it  had  been  in  my  cellar  three  days, 
and  he  would  send  some  excellent  Medoc  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  would  take  no  refusal.  A  basket  of  Medoc  came 
that  very  night  in  my  absence,  with  a  bill  directed  to  the 
"  High  Well-born  Count  von  Fitz-Boodle."  This  excessive 
desire  of  the  Lowe  family  to  serve  me  made  me  relax  my 
importunities  somewhat.  "  Ah ! "  says  Minna,  with  a  sigh, 
the  next  time  I  saw  her,  "have  we  offended  you,  Herr 
George?     You  don't  come  to  see  us  any  more  now! " 

"I'll  come  to-morrow,"  says  I;  and  she  gave  me  a  look 
and  a  smile  which,  oh ! — "  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  I  am !  "  as 
the  honourable  member  for  Montrose  said  t'other  day. 
And  was  not  Samson  ditto?  was  not  Hercules  another? 
Next  day  she  was  seated  at  the  vine-leaves  as  I  entered  the 
court.  She  smiled,  and  then  retreated.  She  had  been  on 
the  look-out  for  me,  I  knew  she  had.     She  held  out  her 
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little  hand  to  me  as  I  came  into  the  room .  Oh,  how  soft 
it  was  and  how  round !  and  with  a  little  apricot-coloured 
glove  that — that  I  have  to  this  day !  I  had  been  arranging 
a  little  compliment  as  I  came  along,  something  quite  new 
and  killing,  I  had  only  the  heart  to  say,  "  Es  ist  sehr 
warm. " 

"Oh,  Herr  George!"  says  she;  " Lieber  Herr  George, 
what  a  progress  have  you  made  in  German !  You  speak  it 
like  a  native !  " 

But  somehow  I  preferred  to  continue  the  conversation 
in  French;  and  it  was  made  up,  as  I  am  bound  to  say,  of 
remarks  equally  brilliant  and  appropriate  with  that  one 
above  given.  When  old  Lowe  came  in  I  was  '  winding  a 
skein  of  silk,  seated  in  an  enticing  attitude,  gazing  with  all 
my  soul  at  Delilah,  who  held  down  her  beautiful  eyes. 

That  day  they  did  not  sell  me  any  bargains  at  all;  and 
the  next  found  me,  you  may  be  very  sure,  in  the  same  par- 
lour again,  where,  in  his  schlaf-rock,  the  old  Israelite  was 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"Get  away,  papa,"  said  Minna,  "English  lords  can't 
bear  smoke.     I'm  sure  Herr  George  dislikes  it." 

"Indeed,  I  smoke  occasionally  myself,"  answered  your 
humble  servant. 

"Get  his  lordship  a  pipe,  Minna,  my  soul's  darling!" 
exclaimed  the  banker. 

"0  yes!  the  beautiful  long  Turkish  one,"  cried  Minna, 
springing  up,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  long  cherry- 
stick  covered  with  a  scarlet  and  gold  cloth,  at  one  end  an 
enamelled  amber  mouth-piece,  a  gilded  pipe  at  the  other 
In  she  came  dancing,  wand  in  hand,  and  looking  like  a 
fairy ! 

"Stop!"  she  said;  "I  must  light  it  for  Herr  George." 
(By  Jupiter !  there  was  a  way  that  girl  had  of  pronouncing 
my  name,  "George,"  which  I  never  heard  equalled  before 
or  since.)  And  accordingly,  bidding  her  sister  get  fire,  she 
put  herself  in  the  prettiest  attitude  ever  seen :  with  one  lit- 
tle foot  put  forward,  and  her  head  thrown  back,  and  a  little 
hand  holding  the  pipe-stick  between  finger  and  thumb,  and 
a  pair  of  red  lips  kissing  the  amber  mouth-piece  with 
the  sweetest  smile  ever  mortal  saw-  Her  sister,  giggling, 
lighted  the  tobacco,  and  presently  you  saw  issuing  from  be- 
tween those  beautiful,  smiling,  red  lips  of  Minna's  a  little 
curling,  graceful,  white  smoke,  which  rose  soaring  up  to 
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the  ceiling.     I  swear,  I  felt  quite  faint  with  the  fragrance 
of  it. 

When  the  pipe  was  lighted,  she  brought  it  to  me  with 

quite  as  pretty  an  attitude  and  a  glance  that Psha !     I 

gave  old  Moses  Lowe  fourteen  pounds  sterling  for  that  pipe 
that  very  evening;  and  as  for  the  mouth-piece,  I  would  not ' 
part  with  it  away  from  me,  but  I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  glove 
that  I  took  from  the  table,  and  put  both  into  my  breast- 
pocket; and  next  morning,  when  Charley  Wilder  burst 
suddenly  into  my  room,  he  found  me  sitting  up  in  bed  in  a 
green  silk  night-cap,  a  little  apricot-coloured  glove  lying 
on  the  counterpane  before  me,  your  humble  servant  em- 
ployed in  mumbling  the  mouth-piece  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of 
barley-sugar. 

He  stopped,  stared,  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  and 
made  a  rush  at  the  glove  on  the  counterpane;  but,  in  a 
fury,  I  sent  a  large  single  volumed  Tom  Moore  (I  am  not 
a  poetical  man,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  reading  some  pas- 
sages in  "  Lalla  Rookh "  that  I  found  applicable  to  my 
situ.atioii) — I  sent,  I  say,  a  Tom  Moore  at  his  head,  which, 
luckily,  missed  him;  and  to  which  he  responded  by  seizing 
a  bolster  and  thumping  me  outrageously.  It  was  lucky 
that  he  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  had  only  resorted 
to  that  harmless  weapon,  for  I  was  in  such  a  fury  that  I 
certainly  would  have  murdered  him  at  the  least  insult. 

I  did  not  murder  him  then;  but  if  he  peached  a  single 
word  upon  the  subject,  I  swore  I  would,  and  Wilder  knew 
I  was  a  man  of  my  word.  He  was  not  unaware  of  my  ten- 
dre  for  Minna  Lowe,  and  was  for  passing  some  of  his  deli- 
cate light-dragoon  jokes  upon  it  and  her;  but  these,  too,  I 
sternly  cut  short. 

"  Why,  cuth  me,  if  I  don't  think  you  want  to  mawwy 
her !  "  blurted  out  Wilder. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  suppose  I  do?  " 

"What!  mawwy  the  daughter  of  that  thwindling  old 
clotheman?  I  tell  you  what,  Fitth-Boodle,  they  alwayth 
thaid  you  were  mad  in  the  weg'ment,  and  run  me  thwough 
if  I  don't  think  you  are." 

"The  man,"  says  I,  "sir,  who  would  address  Mademoi- 
selle Lowe  in  any  but  an  honourable  way  is  a  scoundrel; 
and  the  man  who  says  a  word  against  her  character  is  a  liar !" 

After  a  little  further  parley  (which  Wilder  would  not 
have  continued  but  that  he  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  me). 
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that  gentleman  retired,  declaring  that  "  I  wath  ath  thulky 
ath  a  bear  with  a  thaw  head,"  and  left  me  to  my  apricot- 
coloured  glove  and  my  amber  mouth-piece. 

Wilder' s  assertion  that  I  was  going  to  act  up  to  opinions 
.which  I  had  always  professed,  and  to  marry  Minna  Lowe, 
certainly  astounded  me,  and  gave  me  occasion  for  thought. 
Marry  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  banker!  I,  George  Fitz- 
Boodle!  That  would  never  do;  not  unless  she  had  a  mil- 
lion to  her  fortune,  at  least,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
humble  dealer  at  Bonn  could  give  her  so  much.  But  marry 
her  or  not,  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  sweet  pleasure  of 
falling  in  love  with  her,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  morrow 
that  I  might  properly  enjoy  the  day.  Shortly  after  Wil- 
der's  departure,  little  Hirsch  paid  his  almost  daily  visit  to 
me  I  determined — and  wondered  that  I  h'ad  never  thought 
of  the  scheme  before — sagely  to  sound  him  regarding  Min- 
na's fortune,  and  to  make  use  of  him  as  my  letter  and 
message-carrier. 

"Ah,  Hirsch!  my  lion  of  Judah!"  says  I,  "you  have 
brought  me  the  pipe-stick,  have  you?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  seven  pounds  of  the  tobacco  you  said 
you  liked.  'Tis  real  Syrian,  and  a  great  bargain  you  get 
it,  I  promise." 

"  Egad ! "  replied  I,  "  affecting  an  air  of  much  careless 
ingenuousness.  "Do  you  know,  Hirsch,  my  boy,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  Miss  Lowes — Miss  Anna,  I  think  you  call 
her " 

"  Minna,"  said  Hirsch,  with  a  grin. 

"  Well,  Minna — Minna,  Hirsch,  is  a  devilish  fine  girl; 
upon  my  soul  now,  she  is." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?  "  says  Hirsch, 

"  'Pen  my  honour,  I  do  And  yesterday,  when  she  was 
lighting  the  pipe-stick,  she  looked  so  confoundedly  hand- 
some that  I — I  quite  fell  in  love  with  her;  really  I  did." 

"Ho!  Veil,  you  do  our  people  great  honour,  I'm  sure," 
answered  Hirsch 

"  Father  a  warm  man?  " 

"  Varm !     How  do  you  mean  varm?  " 

"  Why,  rich.  We  call  a  rich  man  warm  in  England; 
only  you  don't  understand  the  language  How  much  will 
he  give  his  daughter?  " 

"  Oh !  very  little  Not  a  veek  of  your  income,  my  lord," 
said  Hirsch 
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"Pooh,  pooh!  You  always  talk  of  me  as  if  I'm  rich; 
but  I  tell  you  I  am  poor — exceedingly  poor." 

"  Go  away  vid  you !  "  said  Hirsch,  incredulously.  "  You 
poor!  I  vish  I  had  a  year  of  your  income;  that  I  do" 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  or  of  the  revenue  of  anyone 
else).  "I'd  be  a  rich  man,  and  have  de  best  house  in 
Bonn." 

"  Are  you  so  very  poor  yourself,  Hirsch,  that  you  talk  in 
this  way?  "  asked  I. 

To  which  the  young  Israelite  replied  that  he  had  not  one 
dollar  to  rub  against  another;  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  close 
man;  and  finally  (upon  my  pressing  the  point,  like  a  cun- 
ning dog  as  I  was!),  that  he  would  do  anything  to  earn  a 
little  money. 

"Hirsch,"  said  I,  like  a  wicked  young  reprobate  and 
Don  Juan,  "  will  you  carry  a  letter  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe?  " 

Now  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  I  should  have 
made  a  twopenny-postman  of  Mr.  Hirsch.  I  might  with 
just  as  much  ease  have  given  Minna  the  letter  myself.  I 
saw  her  daily  and  for  hours,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  I 
could  not  find  her  for  a  minute  alone,  or  at  least  slip  a  note 
into  her  glove  or  pocket-handkerchief,  if  secret  the  note 
must  be.  But,  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  I  was  as  ignorant  of 
any  love-making  which  requires  mystery  as  any  bishop  on 
the  bench,  and  pitched  upon  Hirsch,  as  it  were,  because  in 
comedies  and  romances  that  I  had  read  the  hero  has  always 
a  go-between — a  valet,  or  humble  follower — who  performs 
the  intrigue  of  the  piece.  So  I  asked  Hirsch  the  above 
question,  "  Would  he  carry  a  letter  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe?  " 

"Give  it  me,"  said  he,  with  a  grin. 

But  the  deuce  of  it  was,  it  wasn't  written.  Eosina,  in 
the  opera,  has  hers  ready  in  her  pocket,  and  says  "  Eccolo 
qua"  when  Figaro  makes  the  same  request,  so  I  told 
Hirsch  that  I  would  get  it  ready.  And  a  very  hard  task 
I  found  it  too,  in  sitting  down  to  compose  the  document. 
It  shall  be  in  verse,  thought  I,  for  Minna  understands  some 
English;  but  there  is  no  rhyme  to  Minna,  as  everybody 
knows,  except  a  cockney,  who  might  make  "  thinner,  din- 
ner, winner,"  &c.,  answer  to  it.  And  as  for  Lowe,  it  is 
just  as  bad.  Then  it  became,  as  I  thought,  my  painful 
duty  to  send  her  a  note  in  French;  and  in  French  finally  it 
was  composed,  and  I  blnsh  now  when  I  think  of  the  non- 
sense and  bad  grammar  it  contained — the  conceit  above  all. 
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The  easy  vulgar  assurance  of  victory  with  which  I,  a  raw 
lad  from  the  stupidest  country  in  Europe,  assailed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world ! 

Hirsch  took  the  letter,  and  to  bribe  the  fellow  to  silence, 
I  agreed  to  purchase  a  gi'eat  hideous  amethyst  brooch, 
which  he  had  offered  me  a  dozen  times  for  sale,  and  which 
I  had  always  refused  till  now.  He  said  it  had  been  gra- 
ciously received,  but  as  all  the  family  were  present  in  the 
evening  when  I  called,  of  course  no  allusion  could  be  made 
to  the  note;  but  I  thought  Minna  looked  particularly  kind, 
as  I  sat  and  lost  a  couple  of  fredericks  at  ecarte  to  a  very 
stout  Israelite  lady,  Madame  Lowe,  junior,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  Solomon  Lowe.  I  think  it  was  on  this  night,  or 
the  next,  that  I  was  induced  to  purchase  a  bale  of  remark- 
ably fine  lawn  for  shirts,  for  old  Lowe  had  everything  to 
sell,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  men  of  his  profession  and 
persuasion;  and  had  I  expressed  a  fancy  for  a  coffin  or  a 
hod  of  mortar,  I  have  no  doubt  Hirsch  would  have  had  it 
at  my  door  next  morning. 

I  went  on  sending  letters  to  Minna,  copying  them  out  of 
a  useful  little  work  called  "Le  Petit  Secretaire  Frangais," 
and  easily  adapting  them  to  circumstances,  by  altering  a 
phrase  here  and  there.  Day  and  night  I  used  to  dangle 
about  the  house.  It  was  provoking,  to  be  sure,  that  Minna 
was  never  alone  now;  her  sister  or  Madam  Solomon  were 
always  with  her,  and  as  they  naturally  spoke  German,  of 
which  language  I  knew  but  few  words,  my  evenings  were 
passed  in  sighing,  ogling,  and  saying  nothing.  I  must 
have  been  a  very  charming  companion.  One  evening  was 
pretty  much  like  another.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  week 
old  Lowe  would  drop  in  and  sell  me  a  bargain.  Berlin-iron 
chains  and  trinkets  for  my  family  at  home,  Naples  soap, 
a  case  of  eau  de  Cologne ;  a  beautiful  dressing-gown,  lined 
with  fur  for  the  winter;  a  rifle,  one  of  the  famous  Frank- 
fort make;  a  complete  collection  of  the  German  classics; 
and  finally,  to  my  awful  disgust,  a  set  of  the  Byzantine 
historians 

I  must  tell  you  that,  although  my  banking  friend  had 
furnished  me  with  half  a  stone  of  Syrian  tobacco  from  his 
brother  at  Constantinople,  and  though  the  most  beautiful 
lips  in  the  world  had  first  taught  me  to  smoke  it,  I  dis- 
covered, after  a  few  pipes  of  the  weed,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  to  my  taste  as  that  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as 
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his  Havannah  cigars  were  also  not  to  my  liking,  I  was 
compelled,  not  without  some  scruples  of  conscience  at  my 
infidelity,  to  procure  my  smoking  supplies  elsewhere. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fatal  part  of  my  story.  Wilder, 
who  was  likewise  an  amateur  of  the  weed,  once  came  to  my 
lodgings  in  the  company  of  a  tobacconist  whom  he  patron- 
ised, and  who  brought  several  boxes  and  samples  for  in- 
spection, ilerr  Eohr,  which  was  the  gentleman's  name, 
sat  down  with  us,  his  wares  were  very  good,  and — must  I 
own  it? — I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  clever  and  prudent 
thing  on  my  part  to  exchange  some  of  my  rare  Syrian 
against  his  canaster  and  Havannahs.  I  vaunted  the  quali- 
ty of  the  goods  to  him,  and,  going  into  the  inner  room,  re- 
turned with  a  packet  of  the  real  Syrian.  Herr  Eohr  looked 
at  the  parcel  rather  contemptuously,  I  thought. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  these  goods  in  my  shop,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  you  don't  thay  tho,"  says  Wilder,  with  a  grin; 
"  it'th  the  weal  wegnlar  Thywian.  My  friend  Fitth-Boodle 
got  it  from  hith  bankerth,  and  no  mithtake !  " 

"  Was  it  from  Mr.  Lowe?  "  says  Eohr,  with  another  pro- 
voking sneer. 

"  Exactly.  His  brother  Israel  sent  it  from  Constanti- 
nople." 

"  Bah !  "  says  Eohr.  "  I  sold  this  very  tobacco,  seven 
pounds  of  it,  at  fourteen  groschen  a  pound,  to  Miss  Minna 
Lowe  and  little  Mr.  Hirsch,  who  came  express  to  my  shop 
for  it.  Here's  my  seal,"  says  Mr.  Eohr.  And  sure  enough 
he  produced,  from  a  very  fat  and  dirty  forefinger,  a  seal, 
which  bore  the  engraving  on  the  packet. 

"  You  sold  that  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe? "  groaned  poor 
George  Fitz-Boodle. 

"  Yes,  and  she  bated  me  down  half  a  gros  in  the  price. 
Heaven  help  you,  sir !  she  always  makes  the  bargains  for 
her  father.  There's  something  so  pretty  about  her  that 
we  can't  resist  her." 

"And  do  you  thell  wineth,  too, — Thypwuth  and  Medoc, 
hay?  "  continued  the  brute  Wilder,  enjoying  the  joke. 

"No,  answered  Mr.  Eohr,  with  another  confounded 
sneer.  "He  makes  those  himself;  but  I  have  some  very 
fine  Medoc  and  Greek  wine,  if  his  high  well-born  lordship 
would  like  a  few  dozen.     Shall  I  send  a  pannier?  " 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir ! "  here  shouted  I,  in  a  voice  of  un- 
controllable ferocity,  and  looked  so  wildly  that  little  Eohr 
14 
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rushed  away  in  a  fright,  and  Wilder  burst  into  one  of  his 
demoniacal  laughs  again. 

"Don't  you  thee,  my  good  fwiend,"  continued  he,  "how 
wegularly  thethe  people  have  been  doing  you?  I  tell  you 
their  chawacterth  are  known  all  over  the  town.  There'th 
not  a  thtudent  in  the  place  but  can  give  you  a  hithtory  of 
the  family.  Lowe  ith  an  infarnal  old  uthuwer,  and  hith 
daughterth  wegular  mantwapth.  At  the  Thtar,  where  I 
dine  with  the  officerth  of  the  garrithon,  you  and  Minna  are 
a  thtandard  joke.  Captain  Heerpauk  wath  caught  himself 
for  near  thicth  weekth;  young  Von  Twommel  wath  we- 
moved  by  hith  fwiends;  old  Colonel  Blitz  wath  at  one  time 
tho  nearly  gone  in  love  with  the  elder,  that  he  would  have 
had  a  divorce  from  hith  lady.  Among  the  thtudeutth  the 
mania  hath  been  jutht  the  thame.  Whenever  one  wath 
worth  plucking,  Lowe  uthed  to  have  him  to  hith  houthe  and 
wob  him,  until  at  latht  the  wathcal'th  chawacter  became 
tho  well  known  that  the  thtudentth  in  a  body  have  de- 
therted  him,  and  you  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  will 
dance  with  hith  daughterth,  handthome  ath  they  are.  Go 
down  to  Godesberg  to-night  and  thee." 

"  I  am  going,"  answered  I;  "the  young  ladies  asked  me  to 
drive  down  in  their  carriage  ;  "  and  I  flung  myself  back  on 
the  sofa  and  puffed  away  volumes  of  smoke,  and  tossed  and 
tumbled  the  live-long  day,  with  a  horrible  conviction  that 
something  of  what  Wilder  had  told  me  might  be  true,  and 
with  a  vow  to  sacrifice  at  least  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  laughing  at  me. 

There  they  were,  the  scoundrels!  in  their  cursed  tight 
frock-coats  and  hay-coloured  moustachios,  twirling  round 
in  the  waltzes  with  the  citizens'  daughters,  when,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  I  arrived  with  the  Israelitish  ladies  at  the 
garden  at  Godesberg,  where  dancing  is  carried  on  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  week.  There  were  the  students,  with  their  long 
pipes,  and  little  caps,  and  long  hair,  tippling  at  the  tables 
under  the  leaves,  or  dancing  that  absurd  waltz  which  has 
always  been  the  object  of  my  contempt.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
not  a  dancing  man. 

Students  and  officers,  I  tlidught,  every  eye  was  looking 
at  me,  as  I  entered  the  garden  with  Miss  Minna  Lowe  on 
my  arm.  Wilder  tells  me  that  I  looked  blue  with  rage, 
and  as  if  I  should  cut  the  throat  of  any  man  I  met. 

We  had  driven  down  in  old  Lowe's  landau,  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  himself  acting  as  coachman,  with  Mv.  Hirsch  in  his 
best  clothes  by  his  side.  In  the  carriage  came  Madam 
Solomon,  in  yellow  satin;  Miss  Lowe,  in  light  green  (it  is 
astonishing  how  persons  of  a  light  complexion  will  wear 
this  detestable  colour);  Miss  Minna  was  in  white  muslin, 
with  a  pair  of  black  knit  gloves  on  her  beautiful  arms,  a 
pink  riband  round  her  delicate  waist,  and  a  pink  scarf  on 
her  shoulders,  for  in  those  days — and  the  fashion  exists 
still  somewhat  on  the  Ehine — it  was  the  custom  of  ladies 
to  dress  themselves  in  what  we  call  an  evening  costume  for 
dinner-time;  and  so  was  the  lovelj^  Minna  attired.  As  I 
sat  by  her  on  the  back  seat,  I  did  not  say  one  single  word, 
I  confess,  but  looked  unutterable  things,  and  forgot  in  her 
beauty  all  the  suspicions  of  the  morning.  I  hadn't  asked 
her  to  waltz, — for,  the  fact  is,  I  didn't  know  how  to  waltz 
(though  I  learned  afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear),  and  so 
only  begged  her  hand  for  a  quadrille. 

We  entered  thus  Mr.  Blintzner's  garden  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  men  staring  at  us,  the  lovely  Minna  on  my 
arm.  I  ordered  refreshments  for  the  party;  and  we  sat  at 
a  table  near  the  boarded  place  where  the  people  were  danc- 
ing. No  one  came  up  to  ask  Minna  to  waltz,  and  1  con- 
fess I  was  not  sorry  for  it, — for  I  own  to  that  dog-in-the- 
manger  jealousy  which  is  common  to  love, — no  one  came 
but  poor  little  Hirsch,  who  had  been  absent  to  get  sand- 
wiches for  the  ladies,  and  came  up  making  his  bow  just  as 
I  was  asking  Minna  whether  she  would  give  no  response  to 
my  letters.  She  looked  surprised, — looked  at  Hirsch,  who 
looked  at  me,  and  laying  his  hand  (rather  familiarly)  upon 
my  arm,  put  the  other  paw  to  his  great,  red,  blubber  lips, 
as  if  enjoining  silence;  and,  before  a  word,  carries  off 
Minna,  and  began  twisting  her  round  in  the  waltz. 

The  little  brute  had  assumed  his  best  clothes  for  the  oc- 
casion. He  had  a  white  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves; 
a  green  satin  stock,  with  profuse  studs  of  jewels  in  his 
shirt;  a  yellow  waistcoat,  with  one  of  pink  Cashmere  un- 
derneath; very  short  nankeen  trousers,  and  striped  silk 
stockings;  and  a  swallow-tailed,  short-waisted,  light- browu 
coat,  with  brass  buttons;  the  tails  whirled  in  the  wind  as 
he  and  his  partner  spun  round  to  a  very  quick  waltz, — not 
without  agility,  I  confess,  on  the  little  scoundrel's  part, — • 
and  oh,  with  what  incomparable  grace  on  Minna's!  The 
other  waltzers  cleared  away,  doubtless  to  look  at  her  per- 
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formance;  but  though  such  a  reptile  was  below  my  jeal- 
ousy, I  felt  that  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  same  music 
to  kick  the  little  beast  round  the  circle  rather  than  see  his 
hand  encircling  such  a  yyaist  as  that. 

They  only  made  one  or  two  turns,  however,  and  came 
back.  Minna  was  blushing  verj'  red,  and  very  much  agi- 
tated. 

"  Will  you  take  one  turn,  Fraillein  Lisa?  "  said  the  active 
Hirsch ;  and  after  a  little  to-do  on  the  part  of  the  elder  sis- 
ter, she  got  up,  and  advanced  to  the  dancing  place. 

What  was  ray  surprise  when  the  people  again  cleared  off, 
and  left  the  pair  to  perform  alone !  Hirsch  and  his  partner 
enjoyed  their  waltz,  however,  and  returned,  looking  as  ill- 
humoured  as  possible.  The  band  struck  up  presently  a 
quadrille  tune.  I  would  not  receive  any  of  Minna's  ex- 
cuses. She  did  not  wish  to  dance;  she  was  faint, — she 
had  no  vis-a-vis.  "Hirsch,"  said  I,  with  much  courtesy, 
"take  out  Madam  Solomon,  and  come  and  dance."  We 
advanced, — big  Mrs.  Solomon  and  Hirsch,  Minna  and  T, 
— Miss  Lisa  remaining  with  her  papa  over  the  Rhine  wine 
and  sandwiches. 

There  were  at  least  twenty  couple,  who  were  mustering 
to  make  a  quadrille  when  we  advanced.  Minna  blushed 
scarlet,  and  I  felt  her  trembling  on  my  arm;  no  doubt 
'twas  from  joy  at  dancing  with  the  fashionable  young  Eng- 
lander.  Hirsch,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  scrape,  led  Madam 
Solomon  opposite  us,  and  put  himself  in  the  fifth  position. 
It  was  rather  disgusting,  certainly,  for  George  Savage  Pitz- 
boodle  to  be  dancing  vis-a-vis  with  such  an  animal  as  that! 

Mr.  Hirsch  clapped  his  hands  with  a  knowing  air,  to  be- 
gin. I  looked  up  from  Minna  (what  I  had  been  whisper- 
ing to  her  must  not  be  concealed, — in  fact,  I  had  said  so 
previously,  es  ist  seJir  warm ;  but  I  said  it  with  an  accent 
that  must  have  gone  to  her  heart), — when  I  say  I  looked 
up  from  her  lovely  face,  I  found  that  every  one  of  the  other 
couple  had  retired,  and  that  we  four  were  left  to  dance  the 
quadrille  by  ourselves ! 

Yes,  by  Heavens!  it  was  so!  '  Minna,  from  being  scar- 
let, turned  ghastly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen  back  had  I 
not  encircled  her  with  my  arm.  "I'm  ill,"  said  she;  "let 
me  go  back  to  my  father."  "  You  7n.ust  dance,"  said  I,  and 
held  up  my  clenched  fist  to  Hirsch,  who  I  thought  would 
have  moved  off  too;  on  which  the  little  fellow  was  com- 
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pelled  to  stop.  And  so  we  four  went  through  the  quad- 
rille. 

The  first  figure  seemed  to  rae  to  last  a  hundred  thousand 
years.  I  don't  know  how  Minna  did  not  fall  down  and 
faint;  but  gathering  courage  all  of  a  sudden,  and  throwing 
a  quick,  fierce  look  round  about  her,  as  if  in  defiance,  and 
a  look  which  made  my  little  angel  for  a  moment  look  like 
a  little  demon,  she  went  through  the  dance  with  as  much 
gracefulness  as  a  duchess.  As  for  me, — at  first  the  whole 
aiv  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  grinning  faces,  and  I  moved 
about  almost  choked  with  rage  and  passion.  Then  gradu- 
ally the  film  of  fury  wore  otf,  and  I  became  wonderfully 
calm, — nay,  had  the  leisure  to  look  at  Monsieur  Hirsch, 
who  performed  all  the  steps  with  wonderful  accuracy;  and 
at  every  one  of  the  faces  round  about  us,  officers,  students, 
and  citizens.  None  of  the  gentlemen,  probably,  liked  my 
face, — for  theirs  wore,  as  I  looked  at  them,  a  very  grave 
and  demure  expression.  But  as  Minna  was  dancing,  I 
heard  a  voice  behind  her  cry,  sneeringly,  "Brava!"  I 
turned  quickly  round,  and  caught  the  speaker.  He  turned 
very  red,  and  so  betrayed  himself.  Our  eyes  met, — it  was 
a  settled  thing.  There  was  no  need  of  any  further  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  then,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  film  cleared 
off;  and  I  have  to  thank  Capt.  Heerpauk  for  getting 
through  the  quadrille  without  an  apo]plexy. 

"Did  you  hear  that — that  voice,  Herr  George?"  said 
Miss  Minna,  looking  beseechingly  in  my  face,  and  trem- 
bling on  my  arm,  as  I  led  her  back  to  her  father.  Poor 
soul !  I  saw  it  all  at  once.  She  loved  me, — I  knew  she 
did,  and  trembled  lest  I  should  run  into  any  danger.  I 
stuttered,  stammered,  vowed  I  did  not  hear  it;  at  the  same 
time  swearing  inwardly  an  oath  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
that  I  would  cut  the  throat  whence  that  "  Brava !  "  issued. 
I  left  my  lady  for  a  moment,  and  finding  Wilder,  pointed 
out  the  man  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Heerpauk,"  says  he.  "  What  do  you  want  with 
him?" 

"Charley,"  says  I,  w'ith  much  heroism  and  ferocity,  "/ 
want  to  shoot  him  ;  just  tell  him  so."  And  when,  on  de- 
murring, I  swore  I  would  go  and  pull  the  captain's  nose  on 
the  ground.  Wilder  agreed  to  settle  the  business  for  me; 
and  I  returned  to  our  party. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  stay  longer  in   the 
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gaideiiH.  Lowe's  carriage  was  not  to  come  for  an  hour  yet; 
for  the  banker  would  not  expend  money  in  stabling  his 
horses  at  the  inn,  and  had  accordingly  sent  them  back  to 
Bonn.  What  should  we  do?  There  is  a  ruined  castle  at 
Godesberg,  which  looks  down  upon  the  fair  green  plain  of 
the  Rhine,  where  Mr.  Blintzner's  house  stands  (and  let  the 
reader  be  thankful  that  I  don't  give  a  description  of  scenery 
here) :  there  is,  I  say,  a  castle  at  Godesberg.  "  Explorons 
le  shatto,"  said  I;  which  elegant  French  Hirsch  translated; 
and  this  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  five  Israelites,  to 
the  fairest  of  whom  I  offered  my  arm.  The  lovely  Minna 
took  it,  and  away  we  went;  Wilder,  who  was  standing  at 
the  gate,  giving  me  a  nod,  to  say  all  was  right.  I  saw  him 
presently  strolling  up  the  hill  after  me,  with  a  Prussian 
officer,  with  whom  he  was  talking.  Old  Lowe  was  with 
his  daughter,  and  as  the  old  banker  was  infirm,  the  pair 
walked  but  slowly.  Monsieur  Hirsch  had  given  his  arm  to 
Madam  Solomon.  She  was  a  fat  woman;  the  consequence 
was,  that  Minna  and  I.  were  soon  considerably  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  were  ascending  the  hill  alone.  I 
said  several  things  to  her,  such  as  only  lovers  say.  "  Com 
il  fay  bo  issy"  says  I,  in  the  most  insinuating  way.  No 
answer.  "Esistetwaskalt,"  even  I  continued,  admirably 
varying  my  phrase.  She  did  not  speak ;  she  was  agitated 
by  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  no  wonder. 

That  fair  round  arm  resting  on  mine, — that  lovely  crea- 
ture walking  bj'  my  side  in  the  calm  moonlight,. — the  silver 
Ehine  flashing  before  us,  with  Drachenfels  and  the  Seven 
Mountains  rising  clear  in  the  distance, — the  music  of  the 
dance  coming  up  to  us  from  the  plain  below, — the  path 
winding  every  now  and  then  into  the  darkest  foliage,  and 
at  the  next  moment  giving  us  rich  views  of  the  moonlit 
river  and  plain  below.  Could  any  man  but  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  a  scene  so  exquisitely  lovely? 

"Minna,"  says  I,  as  she  wouldn't  speak, — "Minna,  I 
love  you;  you  have  known  it  long,  long  ago,  I  know  you 
have.  Nay,  do  not  withdraw  your  hand;  your  heart  has 
spoken  for  me.  Be  mine  then !  "  and  taking  her  hand,  I 
kissed  it  rapturously,  and  should  have  proceeded  to  her 

cheek,  no  doubt,  when she  gave  me  a  swinging  box  on 

the  ear,  started  back,  and  incontinently  fell  a  screaming  as 
loudly  as  any  woman  ever  did. 

"  Minna,  Minna ! "  I  heard  the  voice  of  that  accursed 
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Hirseh  shouting.  "  Minna,  meine  gattln  !  "  and  he  rushed 
up  tlie  hill;  and  Minna  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  crying, 
"  Lorenzo,  my  husband,  save  me !  " 

The  Lowe  family.  Wilder,  and  his  friend,  came  skurry- 
ing  up  the  hill  at  the  same  time;  and  we  formed  what  in 
the  theatres  they  call  a  tableau. 

"  You  coward !  "  says  Minna,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  "  who 
could  see  a  woman  insulted,  and  never  defend  her?  " 

"You  coward!"  roared  Hirseh;  "coward  as  well  as 
profligate  !  You  communicated  to  me  your  lawless  love  for 
this  angel, — to  me,  her  affianced  husband;  and  you  had  the 
audacity  to  send  her  letters,  not  one  of  which,  so  help  me 
Heaven,  has  been  received.  Yes,  you  will  laugh  at  Jews, 
— will  you,  you  brutal  Englishman?  You  will  insult  our 
people, — will  you,  you  stupid  islander?  Psha !  I  spit  upon 
you !  "  and  here  Monsieur  Hirsh  snapped  his  fingers  in  my 
face,  holding  Minna  at  the  same  time  round  the  waist,  who 
thus  became  the  little  monster's  buckler. 


They  presently  walked  away,  and  left  me  in  a  pleasant 
condition.  I  was  actually  going  to  fight  a  duel  on  the 
morrow  for  the  sake  of  this  fury,  and  it  appeared  she  had 
flung  me  off  for  cowardice.  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
swindled  by  her  father,  and  insulted  by  her  filthy  little 
bridegroom,  and  for  what?  All  the  consolation  I  got  from 
Wilder  was, — "  I  told  you  the,  my  boy,  but  you  wouldn't 
lithn,  you  great  thoopid,  blundewing  ignowamuth;  and 
now  I  shall  have  to  thee  you  shot  and  buwied  to-morrow; 
and  I  dare  thay  you  won't  even  remember  me  in  your  will. 
Captain  Schlager,"  continued  he,  presenting  me  to  his  com- 
panion, "Mr.  Fitz-Boodle;  the  captain  acts  for  Heerpauk 
in  the  morning,  and  we  were  just  talking  matters  over, 
when  Webecca  yonder  quied  out,  and  we  found  her  in  the 
armth  of  Bwian  de  Bois  Guilbert  here." 

Captain  Schlager  was  a  little,  social,  good-humoured 
man,  with  a  moustachio  of  a  straw  and  silver  mixed,  and  a 
brilliant  purple  sabre-cut  across  a  rose-coloured  nose.  He 
had  the  iron-cross  at  his  button-hole,  and  looked,  as  he 
was,  a  fierce  little  fighter.  But  he  was  too  kind-hearted 
to  allow  of  two  boys  needlessly  cutting  each  other's  throats; 
and  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Wilder,  doubtless,  who 
had  been  my  second  in  the  Martingale  affair,  and  enjoyed 
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no  better  sport,  he  said  in  English,  laughing,  "  Veil,  make 
your  mint  easy,  my  goot  young  man,  I  tink  yoti  af  got  into 
enough  sgrabes  about  dis  tam  Shevvess;  and  that  you  and 
Heerpauk  haf  no  need  to  blow  each  other's  brains  off." 

"Athfor  Fitth  apologithing,"  burst  out  Wilder,  "that 
'th  out  of  the  quethtion.  We  gave  the  challenge,  you 
know;  and  how  the  dooth  ith  we  to  apologithe  now?  " 

"  He  gave  the  challenge,  and  you  took  it,  and  you  are 
de  greatest  fool  of  de  two.  I  say  the  two  young  men  shall 
not  fight;  "  and  then  the  honest  captain  entered  into  a  his- 
tory of  the  worthy  family  of  Israel,  which  would  have  saved 
me  at  least  fifty  pounds  had  I  known  it  sooner.  It  did  not 
differ  in  substance  from  what  Eohr  and  Wilder  had  both 
told  me  in  the  morning.  The  venerable  Lowe  was  a  great 
thief  and  extortioner;  the  daughters  were  employed  as  de- 
coy-ducks, in  the  first  place,  for  the  university  and  the 
garrison,  and  afterwards  for  young  strangers,  such  as  my 
wise  self,  who  visited  the  place.  There  was  some  very  sad 
story  about  the  elder  Miss  Lowe  and  a  tutor  from  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  came  to  Bonn  on  a  read- 
ing tour;  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  set  down  here  the  par- 
ticulars. And  with  regard  to  Minna,  there  was  a  still 
more  dismal  history.  A  fine,  handsome  young  student, 
the  pride  of  the  university,  had  first  ruined  himself, 
through  the  offices  of  the  father,  and  then  shot  himself  for 
love  of  the  daughter;  from  which  time  the  whole  town  had 
put  the  family  into  Coventry;  nor  had  they  appeared  for 
two  years  in  public  until  upon  the  present  occasion  with 
me.  As  for  Monsieur  Hirsch,  he  did  not  care.  He  was 
of  a  rich  Frankfort  family  of  the  people,  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Lowe,  a  cousin,  and  the  destined  hus- 
band of  the  younger  daughter.  He  traded  as  much  as  he 
could  on  his  own  account,  and  would  run  upon  any  errand 
and  buy  or  sell  anything  for  a  consideration.  And  so,  in- 
tead  of  fighting  Captain  Heerpauk,  I  agreed  willingly 
enough  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  of  Godesberg,  and  shake 
hands  with  that  officer.  The  reconciliation,  or,  rather,  the 
acquaintance  between  us,  was  effected  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
at  Mr.  Blintzner's  hotel;  and  we  rode  comfortably  back  in 
a  drosky  together  to  Bonn,  where  the  friendship  was  still 
more  closely  cemented  by  a  supper.  At  the  close  of  the 
repast,  Heerpauk  made  a  speech  on  England,  fatherland, 
and  German  truth  and  love,  and  kindly  saluted  me  with  a 
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kiss,  which  is  at  any  lady's  service  who  peruses  this  little 
narrative. 

As  for  Mr.  Hirsch,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  my  shame, 
that  the  next  morning  a  gentleman  having  the  air  of  an  old 
clothesman  off  duty  presented  me  with  an  envelope,  con- 
taining six  letters  of  my  composition  addressed  to  Miss 
Minna  Lowe  (among  them  was  a  little  poem  in  English, 
which  has  since  called  tears  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
lovely  girl) ;  and,  furthermore,  a  letter  from  himself  in 
which  he,  Baron  Hirsch,  of  Hirschenwald  (the  scoundrel, 
like  my  friend  Wilder,  purchased  his  title  in  the  "  Awth- 
twian  Thervith  ") — in  which  he,  I  say.  Baron  Hirsch,  of 
Hirschenwald,  challenged  me  for  insulting  Miss  Minna 
Lowe,  or  demanded  an  apology. 

This,  I  said,  Mr.  Hirsch  might  have  whenever  he  chose 
to  come  and  fetch  it,  pointing  to  a  horsewhip  which  lay  in 
a  corner;  but  that  he  must  come  early,  as  I  proposed  to 
quit  Bonn  the  next  morning.  The  baron's  friend,  hearing 
this,  asked  whether  I  would  like  some  remarkably  fine 
cigars  for  my  excursion,  which  he  could  give  me  a  great 
bargain?  He  was  then  shewn  to  the  door  by  my  body- 
servant;  nor  did  Hirsch  von  Hirschenwald  come  for  the 
apology. 

Twice  every  year,  however,  I  get  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Frankfort,  and  proposing  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  splen- 
did palace  in  Austria  or  Bohemia,  or  200,000  florins,  should 
I  prefer  money.  I  saw  his  lady  at  Frankfort  only  last 
year,  in  a  front  box  at  the  theatre,  loaded  with  diamonds, 
and  at  least  sixteen  stone  in  weight. 

Ah !  Minna,  Minna !  thou  mayest  grow  to  be  as  ugly  as 
sin,  and  as  fat  as  Daniel  Lambert,  but  I  have  the  amber 
mouth-piece  still,  and  swear  that  the  prettiest  lips  in  Jewry 
have  kissed  it ! 

The  MS.  here  concludes  with  a  rude  design  of  a  young 
lady  smoking  a  pipe. 
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DOROTHEA. 

The  reason  why  my  Memoirs  have  not  been  continued 
with  that  regularity  which,  I  believe,  is  considered  requi- 
site by  professional  persons,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  their  work,  is  a  very  simple  one — I  have  been  otherwise 
engaged;  and  as  I  do  not  care  one  straw  whether  the  pub- 
lic do  or  do  not  like  my  speculations  (heartily  pitying,  and 
at  the  same  time  despising,  those  poor  devils  who  write 
under  different  circumstances) — as  I  say,  I  was  in  Scot- 
land shooting  grouse  for  some  time  past,  coming  home 
deucedly  tired  of  evenings,  which  I  devoted  to  a  cigar  and 
a  glass  of  toddy,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public.  I  bagged  1114h  brace  of  groase  in 
sixty  days,  besides  dancing  in  kilt  before  her  M — y  at  Bl — r 
Ath — 1.  By  the  way,  when  Mr.  F — x  M — le  gives  away 
cairngorums,  he  may  as  well  say  whose  property  they  are. 
I  lent  the  man  the  very  stone  out  of  a  snuff-mull  with 
which  Charles  Edward  complimented  my  great-great-aunt. 
Flora  MacWhirter. 

The  worthy  publisher  sent  me  down  his  Magazine  to 
Dunkeld  (a  good  deal  of  it  will  be  found  in  wadding  over 
the  moors,  and  perhaps  in  the  birds  which  I  sent  him), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  dispatched  some  critiques,  both 
epistolary  and  newspaperacious,  upon  the  former  chapter 
of  my  Memoirs.  The  most  indignant  of  the  manuscript 
critiques  came  from  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion. 
And  what  do  yon  think  is  the  opinion  of  this  Lion  of  Ju- 
dah?  Simply  that  George  Savage  Fitz-Boodle  is  a  false 
name,  assumed  by  some  coward,  whose  intention  it  is  to  in- 
sult the  Jewish  religion !  He  says  that  my  history  of  the 
Lowe  family  is  a  dastardly  attack  upon  the  people !  How 
is  it  so?  If  I  say  that  an  individual  Christian  is  a  rogue, 
do  I  impugn  the  professors  of  the  whole  Christian  religion? 
Can  my  Hebrew  critic  say  that  a  Hebrew  banker  never 
cheated  in  matters  of  exchange,  or  that  a  Hebrew  was  never 
guilty  of  a  roguery?  If  so,  what  was  the  gold-dust  rob- 
bery, and  why  is  Ikey  Solomons  at  Botany  Bay?  No;  the 
Lion  of  Judah  may  be  a  good  lion,  but  he  is  a  deucedly 
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bad  arguer, — nay,  he  is  a  bad  lion,  he  roars  before  he  is 
hurt.  Be  calm,  thou  red-maned  desert-roarer,  the  arrows 
of  Fitz-Boodle  have  no  poison  at  their  tip,  and  are  shot 
only  in  play. 

I  never  wished  to  attack  the  Jewish  nation;  far  from  it, 
I  have  three  bills  now  out;  nor  is  he  right  in  saying  that  I 
have  made  a  dastardly  statement,  which  I  have  given 
under  a  false  name;  just  the  contrary,  my  name  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  my  real  name, — it  is  the  statement  which 
is  false,  and  I  confess  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it 
— I  never  knew,  to  my  knowledge,  any  Hirsch  or  Lowe  in 
my  life;  I  never  was  with  Minna  Lowe;  the  adventures 
never  did  occur  at  Bonn.  Is  my  friend  now  satisfied?  Let 
him  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tale  is  related  of 
individuals,  and  not  of  his  people  at  large;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  that  the  statement  is  not  true.  If  that  won't 
satisfy  him,  what  will?  Eabbi,  let  us  part  in  peace! 
Neither  thee  nor  thy  like  would  George  Fitz-Boodle  ever 
willingly  harm — neither  thee  nor  any  bearded  nor  un- 
bearded man.  If  there  be  no  worse  rogues  in  Jewry,  the 
people  is  more  lucky  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
fact  is  good  to  be  known. 

And  now  for  the  second  objections.  These  are  mainly 
of  one  kind — most  of  the  journalists,  from  whose  works 
pleasing  extracts  have  been  made,  concurring  in  stating, 
that  the  last  paper,  which  the  Hebrew  thought  so  danger- 
ous, was,  what  is  worse  still,  exceedingly  stupid. 

This  disgusting  unanimity  of  sentiment  at  first  annoyed 
me  a  good  deal,  for  I  was  pained  to  think  that  success  so 
soon  bred  envy,  and  that  the  members  of  the  British  press 
could  not  bear  to  see  an  amateur  enter  the  lists  with  them, 
and  carry  off  laurels  for  which  they  had  been  striving  long 
years  in  vain.  Is  there  no  honesty  left  in  the  world,  I 
thought?  And  the  thought  gave  me  extreme  pain,  for, 
though  (as  in  the  Hebrew  case  above  mentioned)  I  love  oc- 
casionally to  disport  with  the  follies  and  expose  the  vices 
of  individuals,  to  attribute  envy  to  a  whole  class  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  one  whose  feelings  are  more  than 
ordinarily  benevolent  and  pure. 

An  idea  here  struck  me.  I  said  to  myself,  "  Fitz-Boodle ! 
perhaps  the  paper  is  stupid,  and  the  critics  are  right. "  I 
read  the  paper:  I  found  that  it  ivas  abominably  stupid, 
and,  as  I  fell  asleep  over  it,  an  immense  repose  and  calm 
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came  over  my  mind,  and  I  woke  reconciled  with  human 
nature. 

Let  authors  consider  the  above  fact  well,  and  draw  their 
profit  from  it.  I  have  met  with  many  men,  who,  like  my- 
self, fancy  themselves  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy — mar- 
tyrs; but,  in  the  long  run,  the  world  and  the  critics  of 
nowadays  are  generally  right;  they  praise  too  much  per- 
haps, they  puff  a  small  reputation  into  a  huge  one,  but  they 
do  not  neglect  much  that  is  good;  and,  if  literary  gentle- 
men would  but  bear  this  truth  in  mind,  what  a  deal  of 
pain  and  trouble  might  they  spare  themselves!  There 
would  be  no  despair,  ill-humour,  no  quarrelling  with  your 
fellow-creatures,  nor  jaundiced  moody  looks  upon  nature 
and  the  world.  Instead  of  crying  the  world  is  wicked — 
all  men  are  bad,  is  it  not  wiser,  my  brethren,  to  say,  "  I 
am  an  ass?  "  let  me  be  content  to  know  that,  nor  anathe- 
matise universal  mankind  for  not  believing  in  me.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  no  natural  man  can  see  the  length  of 
his  own  ears ;  it  is  only  the  glass — the  reflection  that  shows 
them  to  him.  Let  the  critics  be  our  glass,  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  they  are  pretty  honest,  that  they  are  not  actu- 
ated by  personal  motives  of  hatred  in  falling  foul  of  me  and 
others;  and  this  being  premised,  I  resume  the  narration  of 
my  adventures.  If  this  chapter  don't  please  them,  they 
must,  indeed,  be  very  hard  to  amuse. 

Beyond  sparring  and  cricket,  I  do  not  recollect  I  learned 
any  thing  useful  at  Slaughter  House  School,  where  I  was 
educated  (according  to  an  old  family  tradition,  which  sends 
particular  generations  of  gentlemen  to  particular  schools  in 
the  kingdom;  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that,  though 
I  hate  the  place,  I  shall  send  my  own  son  thither  too, 
should  I  marry  any  day)  I  say  I  learned  little  that  was 
useful  at  Slaughter  House,  and  nothing  that  was  ornamen- 
tal. I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  learning  to  dance  as 
of  learning  to  climb  chimneys.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, as  I  have  shown,  I  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  fe- 
male race,  and  when  age  brought  with  it  warmer  and  juster 
sentiments,  where  was  I? — I  could  no  more  dance  nor  prat- 
tle to  a  young  girl  than  a  young  bear  could.  I  have  seen 
the  ugliest,  little,  low-bred  wretches,  carrying  off  young 
and  lovely  creatures,  twirling  with  them  in  waltzes,  whis- 
pering between  their  glossy  curls  in  quadrilles,  simpering 
with  perfect  equanimity,  and  cutting  pas  in  that  abomina- 
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ble  cavalier  seul,  until  my  soul  grew  sick  with  fury.  In  a 
word,  I  determined  to  learn  to  dance. 

But  such  things  are  hard  to  be  acquired  late  in  life,  when 
the  bones  and  the  habits  of  a  man  are  formed.  Look  at  a 
man  in  a  hunting  field  who  has  not  been  taught  to  ride  as 
a  boy.  All  the  pluck  and  courage  in  the  world  will  not 
make  the  man  of  him  that  I  am,  or  as  any  man  who  has 
had  the  advantages  of  early  education  in  the  field. 

In  the  same  way  with  dancing.  Though  I  went  to  work 
with  immense  energy,  both  in  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square 
(with  an  advertising  fellow),  and  afterwards  with  old  Cou- 
lon  at  Paris,  I  never  was  able  to  be  easy  in  dancing;  and 
though  little  Coulon  instructed  me  in  a  smile,  it  was  a 
cursed  forced  one,  that  looked  like  the  grin  of  a  person  in 
extreme  agony.  I  once  caught  sight  of  it  in  a  glass,  and 
have  hardly  ever  smiled  since. 

Most  young  men  about  London  have  gone  through  that 
strange  secret  ordeal  of  the  dancing-school.  I  am  given 
to  understand,  that  young  snobs  from  attorneys'  oflB.ces, 
banks,  shops,  and  the  like,  make  not  the  least  mystery  of 
their  proceedings  in  the  saltatory  line,  but  trip  gaily,  with 
pumps  in  hand,  to  some  dancing  place  about  Soho,  waltz 
and  quadrille  it  with  Miss  Greengrocer  or  Miss  Butcher, 
and  fancy  they  have  had  rather  a  pleasant  evening.  There 
is  one  house  in  Dover  Street,  where,  behind  a  dirty  cur- 
tain, such  figures  may  be  seen  hopping  every  night,  to  a 
perpetual  fiddling;  and  I  have  stood  sometimes  wonder- 
ing in  the  streets,  with  about  six  blackguard  boys  wonder- 
ing, too,  at  the  strange  contortions  of  the  figures  jumping 
up  and  down  to  the  mysterious  squeaking  of  the  kit.  Have 
they  no  shame  ees  gens  ?  are  such  degrading  initiations  to 
be  held  in  public?  No,  the  snob  may,  but  the  man  of  re- 
fined mind  never  can  submit  to  shew  himself  in  public  la- 
bouring at  the  apprenticeship  of  this  most  absurd  art.  It 
is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  modesty,  and  the  fact  that  I  had 
no  sisters  at  home,  that  I  have  never  thoroughly  been  able 
to  dance;  for  though  I  always  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  qua- 
drille (and  thank  Heaven  for  it  too!)  and  though,  I  be- 
lieve, I  make  no  mistake  in  particular,  yet  I  solemnly  con- 
fess I  have  never  been  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  it,  or  what  I  have  been  about  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  dance.  I  always  look  at  the  lady 
opposite,  and  do  as  she  does;  if  she  did  not  know  how  to 
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dance,  -par  hazard,  it  would  be  all  up;  but  if  they  can't 
do  anything  else,  women  can  dance,  let  us  give  them  that 
praise  at  least. 

In  London,  then,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  used  to  get 
up  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pass  an  hour  alone 
with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  in  Golden 
Square — ■;  an  hour  alone.  It  was  "one,  two,  three;  one, 
two,  three — now  jump — right  foot  more  out,  Mr.  Smith; 
and  if  you  could,  try  and  look  a  little  more  cheerful;  your 
partner,  sir,  would  like  you  hall  the  better."  Wilkinson 
called  me  Smith,  for  the  fact  is,  I  did  not  tell  him  my  real 
name,  nor  (thank  Heaven !)  does  he  know  it  to  this  day. 

I  never  breathed  a  word  of  my  doings  to  any  soul  among 
my  friends;  once  a  pack  of  them  met  me  in  the  strange 
neighbourhood,  when,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  muttered 
something  about  a  "  little  French  milliner,"  and  walked  ofE, 
looking  as  knowing  'as  1  could. 

In  Paris  two  Cambridge  men  and  myself,  who  happened 
to  be  staying  at  a  boarding-house  together,  agreed  to  go  to 
Coulon,  a  little  creature  of  four  feet  high  with  a  pig-tail. 
His  room  was  hung  round  with  glasses.  He  made  us  take 
off  our  coats,  and  dance  each  before  a  mirror;  once  he  was 
standing  before  us  playing  on  his  kit — the  sight  of  the  lit- 
tle master  and  the  pupil  was  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that 
I  burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter,  which  so  oifended  the  old 
man,  that  lis  walked  away  abruptly,  and  begged  me  not  to 
repeat  my  visits.  Nor  did  I.  I  was  just  getting  into 
waltzing  then,  but  determined  to  drop  waltzing  and  con- 
tent myself  with  quadrilling  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  France  and  England;  but  in 
Germany,  what  was  I  to  do?  What  did  Hercules  do  when 
Omphale  captivated  him?  What  did  Rinaldo  do  when 
Armida  fixed  upon  him  her  twinkling  eyes?  Nay,  to  cut 
all  historical  instances  short,  by  going  at  once  to  the  earli- 
est, what  did  Adam  do  when  Eve  tempted  him?  he  yielded 
and  became  her  slave,  and  so  do  I  heartily  trust  every 
honest  man  will  yield  until  the  end  of  the  world — he  has 
no  heart  wno  will  not.  When  I  was  in  Germany,  I  say,  I 
began  to  learn  to  waltz.  The  reader  from  this  will  no 
doubt  expect,  that  some  new  love-adventures  befell  me — 
nor  will  his  gentle  heart  be  disappointed.  Two  deep  and 
tremendous  incidents  occurred  which  shall  be  notified  on 
the  present  occasion. 
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The  reader,  perhaps,  remembers  the  brief  appearance  of 
his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kalbsbraten  Pumpernickel,  at 
B House,  in  the  first  part  of  my  Memoirs,  at  that  un- 
lucky period  of  my  life  when  the  Duke  was  led  to  remark 
the  odour  about  my  clothes,  which  lost  me  the  hand  of 
Mary  M'Alister.  After  the  upshot  of  the  affair  with 
Minna  Lowe,  (I  cannot  say  but  that  for  a  time  I  was  dread- 
fully cut  up  by  her  behaviour),  I  somehow  found  myself  in 
his  Highness's  territories,  of  which  anybody  may  read  a 
description  in  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha."  His  Highness's 
father,  as  is  well  known,  married  Emilia  Kuuegunda  Thom- 
asina  Charleria  Emanuela  Louisa  G-eorgina,  Princess  of 
Saxe-Pumpernickel,  and  a  cousin  of  his  Highness  the 
Duke.  Thus  the  two  principalities  were  united  under  one 
happy  sovereign  in  the  person  of  Philibert  Sigismund 
Emanuel  Maria,  the  reigning  Duke,  who  has  received  from 
his  country  (on  account  of  the  celebrated  pump  which  he 
erected  in  the  market  place  of  Kalbsbraten)  the  well-mer- 
ited appellation  of  the  Magnificent.  The  allegory  which 
the  statues  round  about  the  pump  represent,  is  of  a  very 
mysterious  and  complicated  sort.  Minerva  is  observed 
leading  up  Ceres  to  a  river  god,  who  has  his  arms  round 
the  neck  of  Pomona;  while  Mars  (in  a  full-bottomed  wig) 
is  driven  away  by  Peace,  under  whose  mantle  two  lovely 
children  representing  the  Duke's  two  provinces,  repose. 
The  celebrated  Speck  is,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  the 
author  of  this  piece;  and  of  other  magnificent  edifices  in 
the  Eesidenz,  such  as  the  guard-room,  the  skittle-hall 
(  Grossherzoglich  Kalhshraten  2)ump6rniclcelisoh  schkillelspiel 
saal),  &c.,  and  the  superb  sentry-boxes  before  the  grand- 
ducal  palace.  He  is  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  ancient 
Kartoffel  order,  as,  indeed,  is  almost  every  one  else  in  his 
Highness's  dominions. 

The  town  of  Kalbsbraten  contains  a  population  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  palace  which  would  accommo- 
date about  six  times  that  number.  The  principality  sends 
three  and  a  half  men  to  the  German  Confederation,  who 
are  commanded  by  a  general  (excellency),  two  major-gen- 
erals, and  sixty-four  officers  of  lower  grades;  all  noble,  all 
knights  of  the  order,  and  almost  all  chamberlains  to  his 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke.  An  excellent  band  of  eighty 
performers  is  the  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  leads  the  grand-ducal  troops  to  battle  in  time  of  war. 
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Only  three  of  the  contingent  of  soldiers  returned  from  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  they  won  much  honour;  the  re- 
mainder was  cut  to  pieces  on  that  glorious  day. 

There  is  a  chamber  of  representatives  (which,  however, 
nothing  can  induce  to  sit),  home  and  foreign  ministers, 
residents  from  neighbouring  courts,  law  presidents,  town 
'councils,  &c.,  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  big  or  little  govern- 
ment. The  court  has  its  chamberlains  and  marshals,  the 
Grand  Duchess  her  noble  ladies  in  waiting  and  blushing 
maids  of  honour.  Thou  wert  one,  Dorothea !  Dost  remem- 
ber the  poor  young  Englander?  We  parted  in  anger;  but 
I  think — I  think  thou  hast  not  forgotten  him. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  Dorothea  von  Speck  present  to 
my  mind  is  this, — not  as  I  first  saw  her  in  the  garden,  for 
her  hair  was  in  bandeaux  then,  and  a  large  Leghorn  hat, 
with  a  deep  riband,  covered  half  her  fair  face, — not  in  a 
morning-dress,  which,  by  the  way,  was  none  of  the  newest 
nor  the  best  made — but  as  I  saw  her  afterwards  at  a  ball 
at  the  pleasant,  splendid  little  court,  where  she  moved  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  beauties  of  Kalbsbraten.  The  grand 
saloon  of  the  palace  is  lighted — the  Grand  Duke  and  his 
officers,  the  Duchess  and  her  ladies,  have  passed  through. 

I,  in  my  uniform  of  the th,  and  a  number  of  young 

fellows  (who  are  evidently  admiring  my  legs  and  envying 
my  distingue  appearance),  are  waiting  round  the  entrance- 
door,  where  a  huge  Heyduke  is  standing,  and  announcing 
the  titles  of  the  guests  as  they  arrive. 

"  Hbke  Obekhof  und  bau  Inspektoe  von  Speck  ! " 
shouts  the  Heyduke;  and  the  little  inspector  comes  in. 
His  lady  is  on  his  arm — huge,  in  towering  plumes,  and  her 
favourite  costume  of  light  blue.  Fair  women  always  dress 
in  light  blue  or  light  green;  and  Frau  von  Speck  is  very 
fair  and  stout. 

But  who  comes  behind  her?  Lieber  Himmel!  It  is 
Dorothea!  Did  earth,  among  all  the  flowers  which  have 
sprung  from  its  bosom,  produce  ever  one  more  beautiful? 
She  was  none  of  your  heavenly  beauties,  I  tell  you.  She 
had  nothing  etherial  about  her.  No,  sir;  she  was  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  must  have  weighed  ten  stone  four  or  five, 
if  she  weighed  an  ounce.  She  had  none  of  your  Chinese 
feet,  nor  waspy,  unhealthy  waists,  which  those  may  admire 
who  will.  No;  Dora's  foot  was  a  good  stout  one;  you 
could  see  her  ankle  (if  her  robe  was  short  enough)  without 
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the  aid  of  a  microscope;  and  that  envious,  little,  sour, 
skinny  Amalia  von  Mangelwurzel,  used  to  hold  up  her  four 
fingers,  and  say  (the  two  girls  were  most  intimate  friends, 
of  course),  "Dear  Dorothea's  vaist  is  so  much  dicker  as 
dis;  "  and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

But  what  then?     Goethe  sings  in  one  of  his  divine  epi- 
grams—  ^ 

"  Epicures  vaunting  their  taste,  entitle  me  vulgar  and  savage, 
Give  them  their  Brussels-sprouts,  but  I  am  contented  with  cab- 


I  hate  your  little  women,  that  is  when  I  am  in  love  with 
a  tall  one;  and  who  would  not  have  loved  Dorothea? 

Fancy  her,  then,  if  you  please,  about  five  feet  four  inches 
high — fancy  her  in  the  family  colour  of  light  blue,  a  little 
scarf  covering  the  most  brilliant  shoulders  in  the  world; 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  clinging  close  round  an  arm  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  somewhat  too  large  now,  but  that  Juno  might 
have  envied  then.  After  the  fashion  of  young  ladies  on 
the  continent,  she  wears  no  jewels  or  gimcracks;  her  only 
ornament  is  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  in  her  hair,  with  little 
clusters  of  artificial  grapes.  Down  on  her  shoulders  falls 
the  brown  hair,  in  rich  liberal  clusters;  all  that  health, 
and  good-humour,  and  beauty,  can  do  for  her  face,  kind 
Nature  has  done  for  hers.  Her  eyes  are  frank,  sparkling, 
and  kind.  As  for  her  cheeks,  what  paint-box  or  dictionary 
contains  pigments  or  words  to  describe  their  red?  They 
say  she  opens  her  mouth  and  smiles  always  to  shew  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks.  Psha!  she  smiles  because  she  is 
happy,  and  kind,  and  good-humoured,  and  not  because  her 
teeth  are  little  pearls. 

All  the  young  fellows  crowd  up  to  ask  her  to  dance,  and 
taking  from  her  waist  a  little  mother-of-pearl  remembrancer, 
she  notes  them  down.  Old  Schnabel  for  the  Polonaise; 
Klingenspohr,  first  waltz;  Haarbart,  second  waltz;  Count 
Hornpieper  (the  Danish  envoy),  third;  and  so  on.  I  have 
said  why  I  could  not  ask  her  to  waltz,  and  turned  away 
with  a  pang,  and  played  ^cart^  with  Colonel  Trumpenpack 
all  night. 

In  thus  introducing  this  lovely  creature  in  her  ball-cos- 
tume, I  have  been  somewhat  premature,  and  had  best  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  my  acquaintance 
with  her. 

15 
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Dorothea,  then,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Speck 
before  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  names  in  Ger- 
many, where  her  father's  and  mother's  houses,  those  of 
Speck  and  Eyer,  are  loved  wherever  they  are  known.  Un- 
like his  warlike  progenitor,  Lorenzo  Von  Speck,  Dorothea's 
father  had  early  shewn  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  art ; 
had  quitted  home  to  study  architecture  in  Italy,  and  had 
become  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  Ober  Hof  archi- 
tekt,  and  Kanstundbau  inspektor  of  the  united  principali- 
ties. They  are  but  fou.r  miles  wide,  and  his  genius  has  con- 
sequently but  little  room  to  play.  What  art  can  do,  how- 
ever, he  does.  The  palace  is  frequently  whitewashed  under 
his  eyes ;  the  theatre  painted  occasionally;  the  noble  public 
buildings  erected,  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention. 

Smarting  with  recollections  of  Minna,  I  had  come  to 
Kalbsbraten,  scarce  knowing  whither  I  went;  and  having, 
in  about  ten  minutes,  seen  the  curiosities  of  the  place  (I 
did  not  care  to  see  the  king's  palace,  for  chairs  and  tables 
have  no  great  charm  for  me),  I  had  ordered  horses,  and 
wanted  to  get  on  I  cared  not  whither,  when  Eate  threw 
Dorothea  in  my  way.  I  was  yawning  back  to  the  hotel 
through  the  palace-garden,  a  valet-de-place  at  my  side, 
when  I  saw  a  young  lady  seated  under  a  tree  reading  a  novel, 
her  mamma  on  the  same  bench  (a  fat  woman  in  light  blue) 
knitting  a  stocking,  and  two  officers,  choked  in  their  stays, 
with  various  orders  on  their  spinach-coloured  coats,  stand- 
ing by  in  first  attitudes — the  one  was  caressing  the  fat- 
lady-in-blue 's  little  dog;  the  other  was  twirling  his  own 
moustache  which  was  already  as  nearly  as  possible  curled 
into  his  own  eye. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  hate  to  see  men,  evidently 
intimate  with  nice-looking  women,  and  on  good  terms  with 
themselves.  There's  something  annoying  in  their  cursed 
complacency- — their  evident  sunshiny  happiness.  I've  no 
woman  to  make  sunshine  for  me ;  and  yet  my  heart  tells 
me,  that  not  one,  but  several  such  suns,  would  do  good  to 
my  system, 

"  Who  are  those  pert-looking  officers,"  says  I,  peevishly, 
to  the  guide,  "who  are  talking  to  those  vulgar-looking 
women?  " 

"The  big  one,  with  the  epaulets,  is  Major  von  Schnabel; 
the  little  one,  with  the  pale  face,  is  Stiefel  von  Klingen- 
spohr." 
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"  And  the  big  blue  woman?  " 

"  The  Grand-ducal  Pumpernickelian-court-arcMtectress 
and  Upper  Palace-and-building-inspectress,  Von  Speck, 
born  V.  Eyer,"  replied  the  guide.  "Your  well-born  hon- 
our has  seen  the  pump  in  the  market-place;  that  is  the 
work  of  the  great  Von  Speck." 

"  And  yonder  young  person?  " 

"Mr.  Court-architect's  daughter;  the Fraiilein Dorothea." 


Dorothea  looked  up  from  her  novel  here,  and  turned  her 
face  towards  the  stranger  who  was  passing,  and  then  blush- 
ing turned  it  down  again.  Schnabel  looked  at  me  with  a 
scowl,  Klingenspohr  with  a  simper,  the  dog  with  a  yelp, 
the  fat  lady  in  blue  just  gave  one  glance,  and  seemed,  I 
thought,  rather  well  pleased.  "  Silence,  Lischen !  "  said 
she  to  the  dog.  "Go  on,  darling  Dorothea,"  she  added,  to 
her  daughter,  who  continued  her  novel. 

Her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous,  but  very  low  and  rich. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  on  getting  back  to  the  inn,  I 
countermanded  the  horses,  and  said  I  would  stay  for  the 
night. 

I  not  only  staid  that  night,  but  many,  many  afterwards, 
and  as  for  the  manner  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  Speck  family,  why  it  was  a  good  joke  against  me  at 
the  time,  and  I  did  not  like  then  to  have  it  known,  but 
now  it  may  as  well  come  out  at  once.  Speck,  as  every- 
body knows,  lives  in  the  market-place,  opposite  his  grand 
work  of  art,  the  town-pump,  or  fountain.  I  bought  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  having  a  knack  at  drawing,  sat  down, 
with  the  greatest  gravity,  before  the  pump,  and  sketched 
it  for  several  hours.  I  knew  it  would  bring  out  old  Speck 
to  see.  At  first  he  contented  himself  by  flattening  his  nose 
against  the  window-glasses  of  his  study,  and  looking  what 
the  Englander  was  about.  Then  he  put  on  his  grey  cap 
with  the  huge  green  shade,  and  sauntered  to  the  door: 
then  he  walked  round  me,  and  formed  one  of  a  band  of 
street-idlers  who  were  looking  on :  then  at  last  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  more,  but  pulling  off  his  cap,  with  a 
low  bow,  began  to  discourse  upon  arts  and  architecture  in 
particular. 

"It  is  curious,"  says  he,  "that  you  have  taken  the  same 
view  of  which  a  print  has  been  engraved." 
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"That  IS  extraordinary,"  says  I,  (though  it  wasn't,  for 
I  had  traced  my  drawing  at  a  window  oif  the  very  print  in 
question).  I  added  that  I  was,  like  all  the  world,  im- 
mensely struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  edifice;  heard  of  it 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  considered  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  celebrated  fountains  of  that  capital  of  the  fine  arts; 
finally,  that  if,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Aldgate 
in  London  might  compare  with  it,  Kalbsbraten  building 
except  in  that  case,  was  incomparable. 

This  speech  I  addressed  in  French,  of  which  the  worthy 
Hof-architekt  understood  somewhat,  and  continuing  to  re- 
ply in  German,  our  conversation  grew  pretty  close.  It  is 
singular  that  I  can  talk  to  a  man,  and  pay  him  compli- 
ments with  the  utmost  gravity,  whereas,  to  a  woman,  I  at 
once  lose  all  self-possession,  and  have  never  said  a  pretty 
thing  in  my  life. 

My  operations  on  old  Speck  were  so  conducted,  that  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  elicited  from  him  an  invitation 
to  go  over  the  town  with  him,  and  see  its  architectural 
beauties.  So  we  walked  through  the  huge  half-furnished 
chambers  of  the  palace,  we  panted  up  the  copper  pinnacle 
of  the  church- tower,  we  went  to  see  the  Museum  and  Gym- 
nasium, and  coming  back  into  the  market-place  again,  what 
could  the  Hof-architekt  do  but  offer  me  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  seat  in  his  house?  He  introduced  me  to  his  gattin,  his 
Leocadia  (the  fat  woman  in  blue),  "as  a  young  world  ob- 
server, and  worthy  art-friend,  a  young  scion  of  British 
Adel,  who  had  come  to  refresh  himself  at  the  urquellece 
of  his  race,  and  see  his  brethren  of  the  great  family  of 
Herrman." 

I  saw  instantly  that  the  old  fellow  was  of  a  romantic 
turn,  from  this  rhodomontade  to  his  lady :  nor  was  she  a 
whit  less  so;  nor  was  Dorothea  less  sentimental  than  her 
mamma.  She  knew  everything  regarding  the  literature 
of  Albion,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it;  and  asked  me 
news  of  all  the  famous  writers  there.  I  told  her  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  one  of  the  loveliest  young  beauties  at  our 
court;  I  described  to  her  Lady  Morgan,  herself  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  wild  Irish  girl  she  drew;  I  promised  to  give  her 
a  signature  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (which  I  wrote  for  her  that 
very  evening) ;  and  described  a  fox-hunt,  at  which  I  had 
seen  Thomas  Moore  and  Samuel  Rogers,  Esquires;  and  a 
boxing-match,  in  which  the  athletic  author  of  "Pelham" 
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was  pitched  against  the  hardy  mountain-baid,  Wordsworth. 
You  see  my  education  was  not  neglected,  for  though  I  have 
never  read  the  works  of  the  above-named  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, yet  I  knew  their  names  well  enough. 

Time  passed  away. — I,  perhaps,  was  never  so  brilliant  in 
conversation  as  when  excited  by  the  Assmanshauser  and 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  Dorothea  that  day.  She  and  her  pa- 
rents had  dined  at  their  usual  heathen  hour;  but  I  was,  I 
don't  care  to  own  it,  so  smitten,  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  did  not  even  miss  the  meal,  and  talked  on  until 
six  o'clock,  when  tea  was  served.  Madame  Speck  said 
they  always  drunk  it;  and  so  placing  a  tea-spoonful  of 
bohea  in  a  caldron  of  water,  she  placidly  handed  out  this 
decoction,  which  we  took  with  cakes  and  sardines.  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  how  disgusted  Klingenspohr  and  Schnabel 
looked  when  they  stepped  in  as  usual  that  evening  to  make 
their  party  of  whist  with  the  Speck  family !  Down  they 
were  obliged  to  sit — and  the  love'ly  Dorothea,  for  that 
night,  declined  to  play  altogether,  and — sat  on  the  sofa  by 
me. 

What  we  talked  about,  who  shall  tell?  I  would  not,  for 
my  part,  break  the  secret  of  one  of  those  delicious  conver- 
sations, of  which  I  and  every  man  in  his  time  have  held  so 
many.  You  begin,  very  probably,  about  the  weather — 'tis 
a  common  subject,  but  what  sentiments  the  genivis  of  Love 
can  fling  into  it!  I  have  often,  for  my  part,  said  to  the 
girl  of  my  heart  for  the  time  being,  "It's  a  fine  day,"  or, 
"  It's  a  rainy  morning !  "  in  a  way  that  has  brought  tears  to 
her  eyes.  Something  beats  in  your  heart,  and  twangle !  a 
corresponding  string  thrills  and  echoes  in  hers.  You  offer 
her  anything — her  knitting-needles,  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter — what  causes  the  grateful  blush  with  which  she  ac- 
cepts the  one  or  the  other?  Why  she  sees  your  heart 
handed  over  to  her  upon  the  needles,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  is  to  her  a  sandwich  with  love  inside  it.  If  you  say 
to  your  grandmother,  "Ma'am,  it's  a  fine  day,"  or  what 
not,  she  would  see  no  other  meaning  than  their  outward 
and  visible  view,  but  say  so  to  the  girl  you  love,  and  she 
.understands  a  thousand  mystic  meanings  in  them.  Thus 
in  a  word,  though  Dorothea  and  I  did  not,  probably,  on  the 
first  night  of  our  meeting,  talk  of  anything  more  than  the 
weather,  or  trumps,  or  some  subjects  which,  to  such  listen- 
ers as  Schnabel  and  Klingenspohr  and  others,  might  ap- 
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pear  quite  ordinary,  yet  to  us  they  had  a  different  signifi- 
cation, of  whicli  Love  alone  held  the  key. 

Without  further  ado  then,  after  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  I  determined  on  staying  at  Kalbsbraten,  and  pre- 
senting my  card  the  next  day  to  the  Hof-Marshal  request- 
ing to  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  his  highness 
the  prince,  at  one  of  vrhose  court-balls  my  Dorothea  ap- 
peared as  I  have  described  her. 

It  v?as  summer  when  I  first  arrived  at  Kalbsbraten.  The 
little  court  was  removed  to  Siegmundslust,  his  highness 's 
country-seat;  no  balls  were  taking  place,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, I  held  my  own  with  Dorothea  pretty  well.  I 
treated  her  admirer  Lieutenant  Klingenspohr  with  perfect 
scorn,  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  Major  Schnabel,  and 
used  somehow  to  meet  the  fair  one  every  day  walking  in 
company  with  her  mamma  in  the  palace  garden,  or  sitting 
under  the  acacias,  with  Belotte  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
the  favourite  romance  beside  her.  Dear,  dear  Dorothea! 
what  a  number  of  novels  she  must  have  read  in  her  time ! 
She  confesses  to  me  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  Uncas, 
with  Saint  Preux,  with  Ivanhoe,  and  with  hosts  of  German 
heroes  of  romance;  and  when  I  asked  her,  if  she,  whose 
heart  was  so  tender  towards  imaginary  youths,  had  never 
had  a  preference  for  any  one  of  her  living  adorers,  she 
only  looked,  and  blushed,  and  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 

You  see  I  had  got  on  as  well  as  man  could  do,  until  the 
confounded  court  season  and  the  balls  began,  and  then — 
why,  then  came  my  usual  luck. 

Waltzing  is  a  part  of  a  German  girl's  life.  W^ith  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  which,  I  doubt  not,  she  entertains 
for  me,  for  I  never  put  the  matter  of  marriage  directly  to 
her — Dorothea  could  not  go  to  balls  and  not  waltz.  It  was 
madness  to  me  to  see  her  whirling  round  the  room  with 
offioers,  attaches,  prim  little  cliamberlains  with  gold  keys 
and  embroidered  coats,  her  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  her 
hand  reposing  upon  the  abominable  little  dancer's  epaulet, 
her  good-humoured  face  lighted  up  with  still  greater  satis- 
faction. I  saw  that  I  must  learn  to  waltz  too,  and  took 
my  measures  accordingly. 

The  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Kalbsbraten  theatre  in 
my  time  was  Springbock,  from  Vienna.  He  had  been  a 
regular  Zephyr  once,  'twas  said,  in  his  younger  days;  and 
though  now  fifteen  stone  weight,  I  can,  helas  /  recommend 
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him  conscientiously  as  a  master ;  and  determined,  to  take 
some  lessons  from  him  in  the  art  which  I  had  neglected  so 
foolishly  in  early  life. 

It  may  be  said,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  an  apt  pupil, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  lessons  I  had  arrived  at 
very  considerable  agility  in  the  waltzing  line  and  could 
twirl  round  the  room  with  him  at  such  a  pace  as  made  the 
old  gentleman  pant  again,  and  hardly  left  him  breath 
enough  to  puff  out  a  compliment  to  his  pupil.  I  may  say, 
that  in  a  single  week  I  became  an  expert  waltzer;  but  as 
I  wished  when  I  came  out  publicly  in  that  character,  to  be 
quite  sure  of  myself,  and  as  I  had  hitherto  practised  not 
with  a  lady,  but  with  a  very  fat  old  man,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  bring  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to  perfect 
me,  and  accordingly,  at  my  eighth  lesson.  Madam  Spring- 
bock  herself  came  to  the  dancing-room,  and  the  old  Zephyr 
performed  on  the  violin. 

If  any  man  ventures  the  least  sneer  with  regard  to  this 
lady,  or  dares  to  insinuate  anything  disrespectful  to  her  or 
myself,  I  say  at  once,  that  he  is  an  impudent  calumniator. 
Madame  Springbock  is  old  enough  to  be  my  grandmother, 
and  as  ugly  a  woman  as  I  ever  saw;  but  though  old,  she 
was  passionnee  pour  la  danse,  and  not  having  (on  account, 
doubtless,  of  her  age  and  unprepossessing  appearance) 
many  opportunities  of  indulging  in  her  favourite  pastime, 
made  up  for  lost  time  by  immense  activity  whenever  she 
could  get  a  partner.  In  vain,  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
would  Springbock  exclaim,  "Amalia,  my  soul's  blessing, 
the  time  is  up !  "  "  Play  on,  dear  Alphonso !  "  would  the 
old  lady  exclaim,  whisking  me  round :  and  though  I  had 
not  the  least  pleasure  in  such  a  homely  partner,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  perfecting  myself,  I  waltzed  and  waltzed  with  her, 
until  we  were  both  half  dead  with  fatigue. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  could  waltz  as  well  as  any 
man  in  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  court 
in  honour  of  H.  H.  the  Prince  of  Dummerland  and  his 
princess,  and  then  I  determined  I  would  come  out  in  pub- 
lic. I  dressed  myself  with  unusual  care  and  splendour. 
My  hair  was  curled  and  my  moustache  dyed  to  a  nicety; 
and  of  the  four  hundred  gentlemen  present,  if  the  girls  of 
Kalbsbraten  did  select  one  who  wore  an  English  hussar 
uniform,  why  should  I  disguise  the  fact?     In  spite  of  my 
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silence,  the  news  had  somehow  got  abroad,  as  news  will  in 
such  small  towns, — Hen  von  Fitz-Boodle  was  coming  out 
in  a  waltz  that  evening.  His  highness  the  duke  even  made 
an  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  When  on  this  eventful 
night,  I  went  as  usual,  and  made  him  my  bow  in  the  pres- 
entation, "  Vous,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "vous  qui  etessijeune, 
devez  aimer  la  danse."  I  blushed  as  red  as  my  trousers, 
and  bowing,  went  away. 

I  stepped  up  to  Dorothea.  Heavens !  how  beautiful  she 
looked !  and  how  archly  she  smiled,  as,  with  a  thumping 
heart,  I  asked  her  hand  for  a  waltz  !  She  took  out  her 
little  mother-of-pearl  dancing-book — she  wrote  down  my 
name  with  her  pencil — we  were  engaged  for  the  fourth 
waltz,  and  till  then  I  left  her  to  other  partners. 

Who  says  that  his  first  waltz  is  not  a  nervous  moment? 
I  vow  I  was  more  excited  than  by  any  duel  I  ever  fought. 
I  would  not  dance  any  contre-dance  or  galop.  I  repeatedly 
went  to  the  buffet  and  got  glasses  of  punch  (dear  simple 
Germany !  'tis  with  rum-punch  and  egg-flip  thy  children 
strengthen  themselves  for  the  dance!) — I  went  into  the 
ball-room  and  looked — the  couples  bounded  before  me,  the 
music  clashed  and  rung  in  my  ears — all  was  fiery,  feverish, 
indistinct.  The  gleaming  white  columns,  the  polished 
oaken  floors  in  which  the  innumerable  tapers  were  reflected 
• — all  together  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  was  in  a  pitch 
of  madness  almost  when  the  fourth  waltz  at  length  came. 
"  Will  you  dance  with  your  sword  on  ?  "  said  the  sweetest  voice 
in  the  world.  I  blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled,  as  I  laid 
down  that  weapon  and  my  cap,  and  hark !  the  music  began ! 

Oh,  how  my  hand  trembled  as  I  placed  it  roand  the 
waist  of  Dorothea !  With  my  left  hand  I  took  her  right — 
did  she  squeeze  it?  I  think  she  did — to  this  day  I  think 
she  did.  Away  we  went;  we  tripped  over  the  polished 
oak  floor  like  two  young  fairies.  "  Courage,  monsieur," 
said  she,  with  her  sweet  smile;  then  it  was  "  Tres  bien, 
Tnonsieur  ;  "  then  I  heard  the  voices  humming  and  buzzing 
about.  "  II  danse  Men,  V  Anglais:"  "  Ma  foi,  otii,"  sajs 
another.  On  we  went,  twirling,  and  twisting,  and  turning 
and  whirling;  couple  after  couple  dropped  panting  off. 
Little  Klingenspohr  himself  was  obliged  to  give  in.  All 
eyes  were  upon  us — we  were  going  round  alone.  Dorothea 
was  almost  exhausted,  when 
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I  have  been  sitting  for  two  hours  since  I  marked  the  as- 
terisks, thinking — thinking.  I  have  committed  crimes  in 
my  life — who  hasn't?  But  talk  of  remorse,  what  remorse 
is  there  like  that  which  rushes  up  in  a  flood  to  my  brain 
sometimes  when  I  am  alone,  and  causes  me  to  blush  when 
I'm  a-bed  in  the  dark? 

I  fell,  sir,  on  that  infernal  slippery  floor.  Down  we 
came  like  a  shot;  we  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  midst  of 
the  ball-room,  the  music  going  ten  miles  an  hour,  800  pair 
of  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  a  cursed  shriek  of  laughter  bursting 
out  from  all  sides.  Heavens !  how  clear  I  heard  it,  as  we 
went  on  rolling  and  rolling !  "  My  child !  my  Dorothea ! " 
shrieked  out  Madame  Speck,  rushing  forward,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  breath  to  do  so,  Dorothea  of  course  screamed 
too,  then  she  fainted,  then  she  was  disentangled  from  out 
of  my  spurs,  and  borne  off  by  a  bevy  of  tittering  women. 
"  Clumsy  brute ! "  said  Madame  Speck,  turning  her  fat  back 
upon  me.  I  remained  upon  my  seant,  wild,  ghastly,  look- 
ing about.  It  was  all  up  with  me — I  knew  it  was.  I 
wished  I  could  have  died  there,  and  I  wish  so  still. 

Klingenspohr  married  her,  that  is  the  long  and  short; 
but  before  that  event  I  placed  a  sabre-cut  across  the  young 
scoundrel's  nose,  which  destroyed  his  beauty  for  ever. 

O  Dorothea!  you  can't  forgive  me — you  oughtn't  to  for- 
give me;  but  I  love  you  madly  still. 

My  next  flame  was  Ottilia;  but  let  us  keep  her  for 
another  number,  my  feelings  overpower  me  at  present. 

G.  F.  B. 
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OTTILIA. 

CHAPTER   I. 
The  Album — The  Mediterranean  Heath. 

Travelling  some  little  time  back  in  a  wild  part  of  Con- 
namara,  where  I  had  been  for  fishing  and  seal-shooting,  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  get  admission  to  the  chateau  of  an 
hospitable  Irish  gentleman,  and  to  procure  some  news  of 
my  once  dear  Ottilia. 

Yes,  of  no  other  than  Ottilia  v.  Schlippenschlopp,  the 
Muse  of  Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel,  the  friendly  little  town 
far  away  in  Sachsenland, — where  old  Speck  built  the  town- 
pump,  where  Klingenspohr  was  slashed  across  the  nose, — 
where  Dorothea  rolled  over  and  over  in  that  horrible  waltz 

with  Fitz-Boo .     Psha! — away  with  the  recollection: 

but  wasn't  it  strange  to  get  news  of  Ottilia  in  the  wildest 
corner  of  Ireland,  where  I  never  should  have  thought  to 
hear  her  gentle  name?  Walking  on  that  very  Urrisbeg 
mountain  under  whose  shadow  I  heard  Ottilia's  name, 
Mackay,  the  learned  author  of  the  "Flora  Patlandica,"  dis- 
covered the  Mediterranean  heath, — such  a  flower  as  I  have 
often  plucked  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius,  and  as  Proserpine, 
no  doubt,  amused  herself  in  gathering  as  she  strayed  in  the 
fields  of  Enna.  Here  it  is — the  self-same  flower,  peering 
out  at  the  Atlantic  from  Koundstone  Bay,  here,  too,  in 
this  wild  lonely  place,  nestles  the  fragrant  memory  of  my 
Ottilia! 

In  a  word,  after  a  day  on  Ballylynch  Lake  (where,  with  a 
brown  fly  and  a  single  hair,  I  killed  fourteen  salmon,  the 
smallest  twenty-nine  pounds  weight,  the  largest  somewhere 
about  five  stone  ten),  my  young  friend  Blake  Bodkin  Lynch 
Brown  (a  fine  lad  who  has  made  his  Continental  tour)  and 
I,  adjourned  after  dinner  to  the  young  gentleman's  private 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  a  certain  cigar,  which  is 
never  more  pleasant  than  after  a  hard  day's  sport,  or  a  day 
spent  indoors,  or  after  a  good  dinner,  or  a  bad  one,  or  at 
night  when  you  are  tired,  or  in  the  morning  when  ^^ou  are 
fresh,  or  of  a  cold  winter's  day,  or  of  a  scorching  sum- 
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mer's  afternoon,  or  at  any  other  moment  you  choose  to  fix 
upon. 

What  should  I  see  in  Blake's  room  but  a  rack  of  pipes, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  bachelors'  rooms 
in  Germany,  and  amongst  them  was  a  porcelain  pipe-head 
bearing  the  image  of  the  Kalbsbraten  pump !  There  it  was, 
the  old  spout,  the  old  familiar  allegory  of  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Apollo  virorum,  and  the  rest,  that  I  had  so  often  looked  at 
from  Hof-Architekt  Speck's  window,  as  I  sat  there  by  the 
side  of  Dorothea.  The  old  gentleman  had  given  me  one  of 
these  very  pipes,  for  he  had  hundreds  of  them  painted, 
wherewith  he  used  to  gratify  almost  every  stranger  who 
came  into  his  native  town. 

Any  old  place  with  which  I  have  once  been  familiar  (as, 
perhaps,  I  have  before  stated  in  these  "  Confessions  " — but 
never  mind  that)  is  in  some  sort  dear  to  me :  and  were 
I  Lord  Shootingcastle  or  Colonel  Popland,  I  think  after 
a  residence  of  six  months  there  I  should  love  the  Fleet 
Prison.  As  I  saw  the  old  familiar  pipe,  I  took  it  down, 
and  crammed  it  with  Cavendish  tobacco,  and  lay  down  on 
a  sofa,  and  puffed  away  for  an  hour  well-nigh,  thinking  of 
old,  old  times. 

"  You're  very  entertaining  to-night,  Pitz,"  says  young 
Blake,  who  had  made  several  tumblers  of  punch  for  me, 
which  I  had  gulped  down  without  saying  a  word.  "Don't 
ye  think  ye'd  be  more  easy  in  bed  than  snorting  and  sigh- 
ing there  on  my  sofa,  and  groaning  fit  to  make  me  go  hang 
myself?  " 

"I  am  thinking,  Blake,"  says  I,  "about  Pumpernickel, 
where  old  Speck  gave  yoa  this  pipe." 

"'Deed  he  did,"  replies  the  young  man;  "and  did  ye 
know  the  old  Bar'n?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  I.  "My  friend,  I  have  been  by  the  banks 
of  the  Bendemeer.  Tell  me,  are  the  nightingales  still 
singing  there,  and  do  the  roses  still  bloom?  " 
""The  hwhat?"  cries  Blake;  "what  the  divvle,  Fitz, 
are  you  growling  about?  Bendemeer's  Lake's  in  West- 
moreland, as  I  preshume;  and  as  for  roses  and  nightin- 
gales, I  give  ye  my  word  it's  Greek  ye're  talking  to  me." 
And  Greek  it  very  possibly  was,  for  my  young  friend, 
though  as  good  across  country  as  any  man  in  his  county, 
has  not  that  fine  feeling  and  tender  perception  of  beauty 
which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  dear  madam. 
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"Tell  me  about  Speck,  Blake,  and  Kalbsbraten,  and 
Dorotliea,  and  Klingenspohr  her  husband." 

"  He  with  the  cut  across  the  nose,  is  it?  "  cried  Blake ; 
"I  know  him  well  and  his  old  wife." 

"  His  old  what,  sir? "  cried  Fitz- Boodle,  jumping  up 
from  his  seat;  " Klingenspohr 's  wife  old? — Is  he  married 
again? — Is  Dorothea  then  d-d-dead?  " 

"Dead! — no  more  dead  than  you  are,  only  I  take  her  to 
be  five-and-thirty;  and  when  a  woman  has  had  nine  chil- 
dren, you  know,  she  looks  none  the  younger;  and  I  can 
tell  ye,  that  when  she  trod  on  my  corruns  at  a  ball  at  the 
Grand  Juke's,  I  felt  something  heavier  than  a  feather  on 
my  foot." 

"Madame  de  Klingenspohr,  then,"  replied  I,  hesitating 
somewhat,  "  has  grown  rather — rather  st-st-out?  "  I  could 
hardly  get  out  the  out,  and  trembled  I  don't  know  why  as 
I  asked  the  question. 

"  Stout,  begad ! — she  weighs  fourteen  stone,  saddle  and 
bridle.  That's  right,  down  goes  my  pipe — flop!  crash 
falls  the  tumbler  into  the  fender !  Break  away,  my  boy, 
and  remember,  whoever  breaks  a  glass  here  pays  a  dozen." 

The  fact  was,  that  the  announcement  of  Dorothea's 
changed  condition  caused  no  small  disturbance  within  me, 
and  I  expressed  it  in  the  abrupt  manner  mentioned  by 
young  Blake. 

Roused  thus  from  my  reverie,  I  questioned  the  young 
fellow  about  his  residence  at  Kalbsbraten,  which  has  been 
always  since  the  war  a  favourite  place  for  our  young  gen- 
try, and  heard  with  some  satisfaction  that  Potzdorff  was 
married  to  the  Behrenstein,  Haarbart  had  left  the  dra- 
goons, the  Crown  Prince  had  broken  with  the ;  but 

mum !  of  what  interest  are  all  these  details  to  the  reader, 
who  has  never  been  at  friendly  little  Kalbsbraten? 

Presently  Lynch  reaches  me  down  one  of  the  three  books 
that  formed  his  library  (the  "  Racing  Calendar  "  and  a  book 
of  fishing-flies  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  set).  "And 
there's  my  album,"  says  he;  "you'll  find  plenty  of  hands 
in  it  that  you'll  recognise,  as  you  are  an  old  Pumpernick- 
elaner."  And  so  I  did,  in  truth:  it  was  a  little  book 
after  the  fashion  of  German  albums,  in  which  good  simple 
little  ledger  every  friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  owner  in- 
scribes a  poem  or  stanza  from  some  favourite  poet  or  phi- 
losopher with  the  transcriber's  own  name,  as  thus: — 
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To  the  true  house-friend,  and  beloved  Irelandish  youth: 
"  Sera  nunquam  est  ad  bonos  mores  ira :  " 
Wackerbart, 
Professor  at  the  Grand-Ducal  Kalbsbratenpumpernicklish  Gymna- 
sium. 

Another  writes : — 

"  Wander  on  roses  and  forget-me-not. " 

Amalia  v.  Nachtmutze. 
Geb:  v.  Schlafrocli. 

With  a  flourish,  and  the  picture  mayhap  of  a  rose.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  some  hundreds  of  these  interesting  in- 
scriptions, and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  book. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  I  came  presently  on  Dorothea's 
hand.  There  it  was,  the  little,  neat,  pretty  handwriting, 
the  dear  old  up-and-down  strokes  that  I  had  not  looked  at 
for  many  a  long  year, — the  Mediterranean  heath,  which 
grew  on  the  sunniest  banks  of  Fitz-Boodle's  existence,  and 
here  found,  dear,  dear,  little  sprig !  in  rude  Galwagian  bog- 
lands. 

"Look  afthe  other  side  of  the  page,"  says  Lynch  rather 
sarcastically  (for  I  don't  care  to  confess  that  1  kissed  the 
name  of  "Dorothea  v.  Klingenspohr,  born  v.  Speck,"  writ- 
ten under  an  extremely  feeble  passage  of  verse).  "Look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  paper !  " 

I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw? 

I  saw  the  writing  of  five  of  the  little  Klingenspohrs,  who 
have  all  sprung  up  since  my  time. 

***** 

"  Ha !  ha !  haw !  "  screamed  the  impertinent  young  Irish- 
man, and  the  story  was  all  over  Connamara  and  Joyce's 
country  in  a  day  after. 

CHAPTEE   II. 

Ottilia  in  Pabticulae. 

Some  kind  critic  who  peruses  these  writings  will,  doubt- 
less, have  the  goodness  to  point  out  that  the  simile  of  the 
Mediterranean  heath  is  applied  to  two  personages  in  this 
chapter — to  Ottilia  and  Dorothea,  and  say,  Psha !  the  fel- 
low is  but  a  poor  unimaginative  creature  not  to  be  able  to 
find  a  simile  a-piece  at  least  for  the  girls;  how  much  better 
would  we  have  done  the  business ! 
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Well,  it  is  a  very  pretty  simile; — the  girls  were  rivals, 
were  beautiful,  I  loved  them  both, — which  should  have  the 
sprig  of  heath?  Mr.  Cruikshank  (who  has  taken  to  serious 
painting)  is  getting  ready  for  the  Exhibition  a  iine  piece, 
representing  Fitz-Boodle  on  the  Urrisbeg  Mountain,  County 
Galway,  Ireland,  with  a  sprig  of  heath  in  his  hand,  hesi- 
tating, like  Paris,  on  which  of  the  beauties  he  should  be- 
stow it.  In  the  background  is  a  certain  animal  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,  but  that  I  take  to  represent  the  critics 
puzzled  to  which  of  my  young  beauties  to  assign  the  choice. 

If  Dorothea  had  been  as  rich  as  Miss  Coutts,  and  had 
come  to  me  the  next  day  after  the  accident  at  the  ball,  and 
said,  "  George,  will  you  marry  me?  "  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed I  would  have  done  any  such  thing.  That  dream  had 
vanished  for  ever :  rage  and  pride  took  the  place  of  love; 
and  the  only  chance  I  had  of  recovering  from  my  dreadful 
discomfiture  was  by  bearing  it  bravely,  and  trying,  if  pos- 
sible, to  awaken  a  little  compassion  in  my  favour.  I 
limped  home  (arranging  my  scheme  with  great  presence  of 
mind  as  I  actually  sat  spinning  there  on  the  ground),  I 
limped  home,  sent  for  Pflastersticken,  the  court-surgeon, 
and  addressed  him  to  the  following  effect :  "  Pflasterstick- 
en," says  I,  "there  has  been  an  accident  at  court  of  which 
you  will  hear.  You  will  send  in  leeches,  pills,  and  the 
deuce  knows  what,  and  you  will  say  that  I  have  dislocated 
my  leg :  for  some  days  you  will  state  that  I  am  in  consid- 
erable danger;  and  you  are  a  good  fellow  and  a  man  of 
courage  I  know,  for  which  very  reason  you  can  appreciate 
those  qualities  in  another;  so  mind,  if  you  breathe  a  word 
of  my  secret,  either  you  or  I  must  lose  a  life." 

Away  went  the  surgeon,  and  the  next  day  all  Kalbsbra- 
ten  knew  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  death :  I  had  been  de- 
lirious all  night,  had  had  eighty  leeches,  besides  I  don't 
know  how  much  medicine;  but  the  Kalbsbrateners  knew 
to  a  scruple.  Whenever  anybody  was  ill,  this  little  kind 
society  knew  what  medicines  were  prescribed,  everybody 
in  the  town  knew  what  everybody  had  for  her  dinner.  If 
Madam  Rumpel  had  her  satin  dyed  ever  so  quietly,  the 
whole  society  was  on  the  qui  vive;  if  Countess  Pultuski 
sent  to  Berlin  for  a  new  set  of  teeth,  not  a  person  in  Kalbs- 
braten  but  was  ready  to  compliment  her  as  she  put  them 
on;  if  Potzdorff  paid  his  tailor's  bill,  or  Muffinstein  bought 
a  piece  of  black  wax  for  his  mustacliios,  it  was  the  talk  of 
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the  little  city;  and  so,  of  course,  was  my  accident.  In 
their  sorrow  for  my  misfortune,  Dorothea's  was  quite  for- 
gotten, and  those  eighty  leeches  saved  me.  I  became  in- 
teresting; I  had  cards  left  at  my  door ;  and  T  kept  my  room 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  I  read  every  one  of  M. 
Kotzebue's  plays. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  was  convalescent,  though 
still  a  little  lame.  I  called  at  old  Speck's  house  and  apolo- 
gized for  my  clumsiness,  with  the  most  admirable  coolness; 
I  appeared  at  court,  and  stated  calmly  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  dance  any  more;  and  when  Klingenspohr  grinned, 
I  told  that  young  gentleman  such  a  piece  of  my  mind  as 
led  to  his  wearing  a  large  sticking-plaster  patch  on  his 
nose,  which  was  split  as  neatly  down  the  middle  as  you 
would  split  an  orange  at  dessert.  In  a  word,  what  man 
could  do  to  repair  my  defeat,  I  did. 

There  is  but  one  thing  now  of  which  I  am  ashamed — of 
those  killing  epigrams  which  I  wrote  (Mon  Dieu !  must  I 
own  it? — but  even  the  fury  of  my  anger  proves  the  extent 
of  my  love !)  against  the  Speck  family.  They  were  handed 
about  in  confidence  at  court,  and  made  a  frightful  sensation. 

Is  it  possible  f 

There  happened  at  Sohloss  P-mp-rn-ckel 
A  strange  mishap  our  sides  to  tickle, 

And  set  the  people  in  a  roar  ;— 
A  strange  caprice  of  Fortune  fickle : 
I  never  thought  at  Pumpernickel 

To  see  a  Speck  upon  the  floor  ! 

La  Perfide  Albion  ;  or,  a  Caution  to  Waltzers. 

"Come  to  the  dance,"  the  Briton  said, 
And  forward  D-r-th-a  led, 

Fair,  fresh,  and  three-and-twenty ! 
Ah,  girls,  beware  of  Britons  red! 
What  wonder  that  it  turned  her  lieaA  ! 

Sat  verbum  sapienti. 

Beacons  for  not  Marrying. 

"  The  lovely  Miss  S. 

Will  surely  say  '  yes, ' 

You've  only  to  ask  and  try ; " 
"  That  subject  we'll  quit," 

Says  Georgy  the  wit, 
"I'm  a  much  better  Spec  in  my  eye!  " 
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This  last  epigram  especially  was  voted  so  killing  that  it 
flew  like  wildfire;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  our  Charge 
d'affaires  at  Kalbsbraten  sent  a  courier  express  with  it  to 
the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  in  England,  whence  through  our  amiable 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  P-lm-rst-n,  it  made  its  way  into 
every  fashionable  circle,  nay,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
caused  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  E-y-lty  itself.  Now  that 
Time  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  these  epigrams,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  giving  them;  and  'twas  well  enough  then 
to  endeavour  to  hide  under  the  lash  of  wit  the  bitter  pangs 
of  humiliation;  but  my  heart  bleeds  now  to  think  that  I 
should  have  ever  brought  a  tear  on  the  gentle  cheek  of 
Dorothea. 

Not  content  with  this,  with  humiliating  her  by  satire, 
and  with  wounding  her  accepted  lover  across  the  nose,  I 
determined  to  carry  my  revenge  still  farther,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  anybody  else.  This  person  was  Ottilia  v. 
Schlippen  schlopp . 

Otho  Sigismand  Freyherr  Von  Schlippenschlopp,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Ducal  Order  of  the  Two-Necked  Swan 
of  Pumpernickel,  of  the  Porc-et-SifB.et  of  Kalbsbraten, 
Commander  of  the  George  and  Blue  Boar  of  Dummerlaud, 
Excellency,  and  High  Chancellor  of  the  United  Duchies, 
lived  in  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Schwapsgasse, 
where,  with  his  private  income  and  his  revenues  as  chan- 
cellor, amounting  together  to  some  300Z.  per  annum,  he 
maintained  such  a  state  as  very  few  other  officers  of  the 
Grand-Ducal  Crown  could  exhibit.  The  Baron  is  man-ried 
to  Maria  Antoinetta,  a  countess  of  the  house  of  Kartoffel- 
stadt,  branches  of  which  have  taken  root  all  over  Germany. 
He  has  no  sons,  and  but  one  daughter,  the  Fraiilein 
Ottilia 

The  chancellor  is  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  too  fat  and 
wheezy  to  preside  at  the  privy  council,  fond  of  his  pipe,  his 
ease,  and  his  rubber.  His  lady  is  a  very  tall  aud  pale  Ro- 
man-nosed countess,  who  looks  as  gentle  as  Mrs.  Robert 
Roy,  where,  in  the  novel,  she  is  for  putting  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie  into  the  lake,  and  who  keeps  the  honest  chancellor 
in  the  greatest  order.  The  Fraiilein  Ottilia  had  not  arrived 
at  Kalbsbraten  when  the  little  affair  between  me  and  Doro- 
thea was  going  on,  or  rather  had  only  just  come  in  for  the 
conclusion  of  it,  being  presented  for  the  first  time  that  year 
at  the  ball  where  I — where  I  met  with  my  accident. 
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At  the  time  wjien  the  countess  was  young,  it  was  not  the 
fashion  in  her  country  to  educate  the  young  ladies  so 
highly  as  since  they  have  been  educated ;  and  provided 
they  could  waltz,  sew,  and  make  puddings,  they  were 
thought  to  be  decently  bred;  being  seldom  called  upon  for 
algebra  or  Sanscrit  in  the  discharge  of  the  honest  duties  of 
their  lives.  But  Fratilein  Ottilia  was  of  the  modern  school 
in  this  respect,  and  came  back  from  her  pension  at  Stras- 
burg  speaking  all  the  languages,  dabbling  in  all  the  sci- 
ences, a  historian,  a  poet, — a  blue  of  the  ultramarinest  sort, 
in  a  word.  What  a  difference  there  was,  for  instance,  be- 
tween poor,  simple  Dorothea's  love  of  novel-reading,  and 
the  profound  encyclopsedie  learning  of  Ottilia! 

Before  the  latter  arrived  from  Strasburg  (where  she  had 
been  under  the  care  of  her  aunt  the  Canoness  Countess  Ot- 
tilia of  Kartoffelstadt,  to  whom  I  here  beg  to  offer  my  hum- 
blest respects),  Dorothea  had  passed  for  a  bel  esprit  in  the 
little  court  circle,  and  her  little  simple  stock  of  accomplish- 
ments had  amused  us  all  very  well.  She  used  to  sing 
"Herz  mein  Herz"  and  "T' en  souviens  tu,"  in  a  decent 
manner  (once,  before  Heaven,  I  thought  her  singing  better 
than  Grisi's),  and  then  she  had  a  little  album  in  which  she 
drew  flowers,  and  used  to  embroider  slippers  wonderfully, 
and  was  very  merry  at  a  game  of  loto  or  forfeits,  and  had 
a  hundred  small  agremens  de  societe  which  rendered  her  an 
acceptable  member  of  it. 

But  when  Ottilia  arrived,  poor  Dolly's  reputation  was 
crushed  in  a  month.  The  former  wrote  poems  both  in 
French  and  German;  she  painted  landscapes  and  portraits 
in  real  oil;  and  she  twanged  off  a  rattling  piece  of  Liszt  or 
Kalkbrenner  in  such  a  brilliant  way,  that  Dora  scarcely 
dared  to  touch  the  instrument  after  her,  or  venture,  after 
Ottilia  had  trilled  and  gurgled  through  "Una  Voce,"  or 
"Di  Piacer"  (Rossini  was  in  fashion  then),  to  lift  up  her 
little  modest  pipe  in  a  ballad.  What  was  the  use  of  the 
poor  thing  going  to  sit  in  the  park,  where  so  many  of  the 
young  officers  used  ever  to  gather  round  her?  Whirr !  Ot- 
tilia went  by  galloping  on  a  chestnut  mare  with  a  groom 
after  her,  and  presently  all  the  young  fellows  who  could 
buy  or  hire  horseflesh  were  prancing  in  her  train 

When  they  met,  Ottilia  would  bounce  towards  her  soul's 
darling,  and  put  her  hands  round  her  waist,  and  call  her 
by  a  thousand  affectionate  names,  and  then  talk  of  her  as 
16 
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only  ladies  or  authors  can  talk  of  one  ano'ther, — talk  of 
her,  in  a  word,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  does  of  his  "  dear 
Boz,"  in  the  December  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
How  tenderly  she  would  hint  at  Dora's  little  imperfections 
of  education! — how  cleverly  she  would  insinuate  that  the 
poor  girl  had  no  wit!  and,  thank  God,  no  more  she  had. 
The  fact  is,  that  do  what  I  will  I  see  I'm  in  love  with  her 
still,  and  would  be  if  she  had  fifty  children;  but  my  pas- 
sion blinded  me  then,  and  every  arrow  that  fiery  Ottilia 
discharged  I  marked  with  savage  joy.  Dolly,  thank 
Heaven,  didn't  mind  the  wit  much,  she  was  too  simple  for 
that.  But  still  the  recurrence  of  it  would  leave  in  her 
heart  a  vague,  indefinite  feeling  of  pain,  and  somehow  she 
began  to  understand  that  her  empire  was  passing  away, 
and  that  her  dear  friend  hated  her  like  poison;  and  so  she 
married  Klingenspohr.  I  have  written  myself  almost  into 
a  reconciliation  with  the  silly  fellow,  for  the  truth  is,  he 
has  been  a  good,  honest  husband  to  her,  and  she  has  chil- 
dren, and  makes  puddings,  and  is  happy. 

Ottilia  was  pale  and  delicate.  She  wore  her  glistening 
black  hair  in  bands,  and  dressed  in  vapoury  white  muslin. 
She  sang  her  own  words  to  her  harp,  and  they  commonly 
insinuated  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world, — that  she  suf- 
fered some  inexpressible  and  mysterious  heart  pangs,  the 
lot  of  all  finer  .geniuses, — that  though  she  lived  and  moved 
in  the  world  she  was  not  of  it, — that  she  was  of  a  consump- 
tive tendency  and  might  look  for  a  premature  interment. 
She  even  had  fixed  on  the  spot  where  she  should  lie :  the 
violets  grew  there,  she  said,  the  river  went  moaning  by; 
the  grey  willow  whispered  sadly  over  her  head,  and  her 
heart  pined  to  be  at  rest.  "Mother,"  she  would  say,  turn- 
ing to  her  parent,  "promise  me,  promise  me  to  lay  me  in 
that  spot  when  the  parting  hour  has  come !  "  At  which 
Madame  de  Schlippenschlopp  would  shriek  and  grasp  her 
in  her  arms,  and  at  which,  I  confess,  I  would  myself  blub- 
ber like  a  child.  She  had  six  darling  friends  at  school, 
and  every  courier  from  Kalbsbraten  carried  off  whole  reams 
of  her  letter-paper. 

In  Kalbsbraten,  as  in  every  other  German  town,  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  literary  characters,  of  whom  our 
young  friend  quickly  became  the  chief.  They  set  up  a 
literary  journal,  which  appeared  once  a- week,  upon  light 
blue  or  primrose  paper,  and  which,  in  compliment  to  the 
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lovely  Ottilia's  maternal  name,  was  called  the  Kartoffeln- 
hranz.  Here  are  a  couple  of  her  ballads  extracted  from 
the  Kranz,  and  by  far  the  most  cheerful  specimen  of  her 
style.  For  in  her  songs  she  never  would  willingly  let  oif 
the  heroines  without  a  suicide  or  a  consumption.  She 
never  would  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  happy  marriage,  and 
had  an  appetite  for  grief  quite  amazing  in  so  young  a  per- 
son. As  for  her  dying  and  desiring  to  be  buried  under  the 
willow- tree,  of  which  the  first  ballad  is  the  subject,  though 
I  believed  the  story  then,  I  have  at  present  some  doubts 
about  it.  For,  since  the  publication  of  my  memoirs,  I  have 
been  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  literary  persons  (who 
admire  my  style  hugely),  and,  egad!  though  some  of  them 
are  dismal  enough  in  their  works,  I  find  them  in  their  per- 
sons the  least  sentimental  class  that  ever  a  gentleman  fell 
in  with. 

THE  WILLOW-TREE. 

Know  ye  the  willow-tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river ; 
Lady,  at  even-tide 

Wander  not  near  it. 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit ! 

Once  to  the  willow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful. 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  he, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful ; 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree. 

Her  steps  moved  fleeter. 
No  one  was  there — ah,  me! 

No  one  to  meet  her! 

Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bells'  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel-tower 

The  trysting  time : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame 
And  though  she  looked  round. 

Yet  no  one  came ! 

Presently  came  the  night, 

Sadly  to  greet  her, — 
Moon  in  her  silver  light. 

Stars  in  their  glitter; 
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Then  sank  the  moon  away 
Under  the  billow, 

Still  wept  the  maid  alone — 
There  by  the  willow ! 

Through  the  long  darkness, 

By  the  stream  rolling. 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness. 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-wind. 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  world. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there — 

The  maid  is  gone  ! 


Domine,  Domine! 

Sing  we  a  litany,— 
Sing  for  poor  maiden-hearts  broken  and  weary; 

Domint,  Domine! 

Sing  we  a  litany, 
Wail  we  and  weep  we  a  wild  Miserere  f 


One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  ballad  (for  the  transla- 
tion of  which  I  received  some  well-merited  compliments)  is 
the  delicate  way  in  which  the  suicide  of  the  poor  young 
woman  under  the  willow- tree  is  hinted  at;  for  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  water  and  became  one  among  the 
lilies  of  the  stream,  is  as  clear  as  a  pikestaff.  Her  suicide 
is  committed  some  time  in  the  darkness,  when  the  slow 
hours  move  on  tolling  and  tolling,  and  is  hinted  at  darkly 
as  befits  the  time  and  the  deed. 

But  that  romantic  brute  Van  Cutsem,  the  Dutch  Charge 
d'affaires,  sent  in  the  Kartoffelnkranz  of  the  week  after  a 
conclusion  of  the  ballad,  which  shews  what  a  poor  crea- 
ture he  must  be.  His  pretext  for  writing  it  was,  he  said, 
because  he  could  not  bear  such  melancholy  endings  to 
poems  and  young  women,  and  therefore  he  submitted  the 
following  lines : — 
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I. 

Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her, 

Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water: 
"  Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter? 

II. 

"  Rouse  thee,  sir  constable — 

Rouse  thee  and  look ; 
Fishermen,  bring  your  net, 

Boatmen,  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lily-beds. 

Dive  in  the  brook !  " 

III. 

Vainly  the  constable 
Shouted  and  called  her; 

Vainly  the  fisherman 
Beat  the  green  alder, 

Vainly  he  flung  the  net, 
Never  it  hauled  her ! 

IV. 

Mother,  beside  the  fire 

Sat,  her  nightcap  in ; 
Father,  in  easy  chair. 

Gloomily  napping. 
When  at  the  window-sill 

Came  a  light  tapping ! 

V. 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement. 
Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart, 

Sick  with  amazement, 
And  at  the  vision,  which 

Came  to  surprise  her, 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 
"Lor!  it'sElizar!" 

VI. 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth — 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl ; 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
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"  Mother !  "  the  loving  one, 
Blushing,  exclaimed, 

"  Let  not  your  innocent 
Lizzy  be  blamed. 

VII. 

"  Yesterday,  going  to  aunt 

Jones's  to  tea, 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door -key  ! 
And  as  the  night  was  cold, 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

VIII. 

Whether  her  pa  and  ma 

Fully  believed  her 
That  we  shall  never  know, 

Stern  they  received  her; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night. 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

IX. 


Hey  diddle  diddlety. 

Gat  and  the  Fiddlety  ! 
Maidens  of  England,  take  caution  by  she  ! 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  yov.  aside. 
And  always  remember  to  take  the  door-key  ! 

Some  people  laughed  at  this  parody,  and  even  preferred 
it  to  the  original;  but  for  myself  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  individual  who  can  turn  the  finest  sentiments  of  our 
nature  into  ridicule,  and  make  everything  sacred  a  subject 
of  scorn.  The  next  ballad  is  less  gloomy  than  that  of  the 
willow-tree,  and  in  it  the  lovely  writer  expresses  her  long- 
ing for  what  has  charmed  us  all,  and,  as  it  were,  squeezes 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  fairy-tale  into  a  few  stanzas : — 

FAIRY   DAYS. 

Beside  the  old  hall-flre — upon  my  nurse's  knee. 

Of  happy  fairy  days — what  tales  were  told  to  me ! 

I  thought  the  world  was  once — all  peopled  with  princesses, 

And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hear— their  loves  and  their  distresses; 

And  many  a  quiet  night, — in  slumber  sweet  and  deep, 

The  pretty  fairy  people — would  visit  me  in  sleep. 
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I  siiw  t-licii  in  my  dreams — come  flying  east  and  west, 
With  -iNondrous  fairy  gifts — the  new  born  babe  they  bless'd; 
■One  has  brought  a  jewel — and  one  a  crown  of  gold, 
And  one  has  brought  a  curse — ^but  she  is  wrinkled  and  old. 
The  gentle  queen  turns  pale — to  hear  those  words  of  sin. 
But  the  king  he  only  laughs— and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

The  babe  has  grown  to  be — the  fairest  of  the  land, 
And  rides  the  forest  green — a  hawk  upon  her  hand, 
An  ambling  palfrey  white — a  golden  robe  and  crown ; 
I've  seen  her  in  my  dreams — riding  up  and  down. 
-And  heard  the  ogre  laugh — ^as  she  fell  into  his  snare, 
At  the  little  tender  creature — who  wept  and  tore  her  hair! 

JBut  ever  when  it  seemed — her  need  was  at  the  sorest 

A  prince  in  shining-mail — comes  prancing  through  the  forest, 

A  waving  ostrich-plume — a  buckler  burnished  bright ; 

I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  sooth!  a  gallant  knight. 

His  lips  are  coral  red — beneath  a  dark  moustache ; 

See  how  he  waves  his  hand — and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash ! 

"  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight !  "—he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 

The  giant  and  the  maid — both  tremble  his  voice  to  hear. 

Saint  Mary  guard  him  well ! — he  draws  his  falchion  keen,  . 

The  giant  and  the  knight — ^are  fighting  on  the  green. 

Z  see  them  in  my  dreams — his  blade  gives  stroke  on  stroke, 

The  giant  pants  and  reels — and  tumbles  like  an  oak! 

With  what  a  blushing  grace — he  falls  upon  his  knee 

And  takes  the  lady's  hand — and  whispers  "You  are  free!" 

Ah !  happy  childish  tales — of  knight  and  faerie ! 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — but  there's  ne'er  a  knight  for  me; 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — ^and  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  child  by  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse's  knee ! 

Indeed,  Ottilia  looked  like  a  fairy  herself:  pale,  small, 
.slim,  and  airy.  You  could  not  see  her  face,  as  it  were  for 
her  eyes,  which  were  so  wild,  and  so  tender,  and  shone  so 
that  they  would  have  dazzled  an  eagle,  much  more  a  poor 
goose  of  a  Fitz-Boodle.  In  the  theatre,  when  she  sat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  those  big  eyes  used  to  pur- 
sue me  as  I  sat  pretending  to  listen  to  the  Zauberflote,  or 
to  Don  Carlos,  or  Egmont,  and  at  the  tender  passages,  espe- 
cially, they  would  have  such  a  winning,  weeping,  implor- 
ing look  with  them  as  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear. 

Shall  I  tell  how  I  became  a  poet  for  the  dear  girl's  sake? 
'Tis  surely  unnecessary  after  the  reader  has  perused  the 
above  versions  of  her  poems.  Shall  I  tell  what  wild  follies 
I  committed  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse?  how  I  used  to 
watch  under  her  window  of  icy  evenings,    and  with  chil- 
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blainy  fingers  sing  serenades  to  her  on  the  guitar?  Shall 
I  tell  how,  in  a  sledging  party,  I  had  the  happiness  to 
drive  her,  and  of  the  delightful  privilege  which  is,  on  these 
occasions,  accorded  to  the  driver? 

Any  reader  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  Germany  perhaps 
knows  it.  A  large  party  of  a  score  or  more  of  sledges  is 
formed.  Away  they  go  to  some  pleasure-house  that  has 
been  previously  fixed  upon,  where  a  ball  and  collation  are 
prepared  and  where  each  man,  as  his  partner  descends,  has 
the  delicious  privilege  of  saluting  her.  O  heavens  and 
earth !  I  may  grow  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  but  I  can 
never  forget  the  rapture  of  that  salute. 

"The  keen  air  has  given  me  an  appetite,"  said  the  dear 
angel  as  we  entered  the  supper-room;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
fairy  as  she  was,  she  made  a  remarkably  good  meal — con- 
suming a  couple  of  basins  of  white- soup,  several  kinds  of 
German  sausages,  some  Westphalia  ham,  some  white  pud- 
dings, an  anchovy  salad  made  with  cornichons  and  onions, 
sweets  innumerable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  old 
Stein  Wein  and  rum-punch  afterwards.  Then  she  got  up 
and  danced  as  brisk  as  a  fairy,  in  which  operation  I  of 
course  did  not  follow  her,  but  had  the  honour  at  the  close 
of  the  evening's  amusement  once  more  to  have  her  by  my 
side  in  the  sledge,  as  we  swept  in  the  moonlight  over  the 
snow. 

Kalbsbrateu  is  a  very  hospitable  place  as  far  as  tea-par- 
ties are  concerned,  but  I  never  was  in  one  where  dinners 
were  so  scarce.  At  the  palace  they  occurred  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  month,  but  on  these  occasions  spinsters  were 
not  invited,  and  I  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
my  Ottilia  except  at  evening  parties. 

Nor  are  these,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very  much  to 
my  taste.  Dancing  I  have  forsworn,  whist  is  too  severe  a 
study  for  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  play  ecarte  with  old  la- 
dies, who  are  sure  to  cheat  you  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing's play. 

But  to  have  an  occasional  glance  at  Ottilia  was  enough; 
and  many  and  many  a  napoleon  did  I  lose  to  her  mamma, 
Madame  de  Schlippenschlopp,  for  the  blest  privilege  of 
looking  at  her  daughter.  Many  is  the  tea-party  I  went  to, 
shivering  into  cold  clothes  after  dinner  (which  is  my  abomi- 
nation) in  order  to  have  one  little  look  at  the  lady  of  my 
soul. 


'  Dear  Herr  George,*  she  said,  '  will  you  give  me  your  oysters?  '  " 

— Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  251. 
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At  these  parties  there  were  generally  refreshments  of  a 
nature  more  substantial  than  mere  tea — punch,  both  milk 
and  rum,  hot  wine,  consomme,  and  a  peculiar  and  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  sandwich  made  of  a  mixture  of  cold  white 
puddings  and  garlic,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name, 
and  always  detested  the  savour. 

Gradually  a  conviction  came  upon  me  that  Ottilia  ate  a 
great  deal. 

I  do  not  dislike  to  see  a  woman  eat  comfortably.  I  even 
think  that  an  agreeable  woman  ought  to  be  friande,  and 
should  love  certain  little  dishes  and  nicknacks.  I  know 
that  though  at  dinner  they  commonly  take  nothing,  they 
have  had  roast  mutton  with  the  children  at  two,  and  laugh 
at  their  pretensions  to  starvation. 

No !  a  woman  who  eats  a  grain  of  rice  like  Amina  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  is  absurd  and  unnatural;  but  there  is  a 
m,odus  in  rebus :  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  a 
Ghoul,  a  monster,  an  ogress,  a  horrid  gormandiseress— 
faugh ! 

It  was,  then,  with  a  rage  amounting  almost  to  agony, 
that  I  found  Ottilia  ate  too  much  at  every  meal.  She  was 
always  eating,  and  always  eating  too  much.  If  I  went 
there  in  the  morning,  there  was  the  horrid  familiar  odour 
of  those  oniony  sandwiches;  if  in  the  afternoon,  dinner  had 
been  just  removed,  and  T  was  choked  by  reeking  reminis- 
cences of  roast  meat.  Tea  we  have  spoken  of.  She  gob- 
bled up  more  cakes  than  any  six  people  present;  then  came 
the  supper  and  the  sandwiches  again,  and  the  egg-flip  and 
the  horrible  rum-punch. 

She  was  as  thin  as  ever,  paler  if  possible  than  ever;  — 
but,  by  Heavens !  her  nose  began  to  grow  red  ! 

Mon  dieu !  how  I  used  to  watch  and  watch  it!  Some 
days  it  was  purple,  some  days  had  more  of  the  vermilion — 
I  could  take  an  affidavit  that  after  a  heavy  night's  supper 
it  was  more  swollen,  more  red  than  before. 

I  recollect  one  night  when  we  were  playing  a  round  game 
(I  had  been  looking  at  her  nose  very  eagerly  and  sadly  for 
some  time),  she  of  herself  brought  up  the  conversation 
about  eating,  and  confessed  that  she  had  five  meals  a-day. 

"  That  accounts  for  it  !  "  says  I,  flinging  down  the  cards, 
and  springing  up  and  rushing  like  a  madman  out  of  the 
room.  I  rushed  away  into  the  night,  and  wrestled  with 
my  passion.     "  What !  marry,"  said  I,  "  a  woman  who  eats 
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meat  twenty-one  times  in  a  week,  besides  breakfast  and 
tea?  Marry  a  sarcophagus,  a  cannibal,  a  butcher's  shop? 
— Away ! "  I  strove  and  strove,  I  drank,  I  groaned,  I 
wrestled  and  fought  with  my  love — but  it  overcame  me; 
one  look  of  those  eyes  brought  me  to  her  feet  again.  I 
yielded  myself  up  like  a  slave;  I  fawned  and  whined  for 
her;  I  thought  her  nose  was  not  so  very  red. 

Things  came  to  this  pitch  that  I  sounded  His  Highness's 
minister  to  know  whether  he  would  give  me  service  in  the 
Duchy;  I  thought  of  purchasing  an  estate  there.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  should  get  a  chamberlain's  key 
and  some  post  of  honour  did  I  choose  to  remain,  and  I  even, 
wrote  home  to  my  brother  Fitz  in  England,  hinting  a 
change  in  my  condition. 

At  this  juncture  the  town  of  Hamburg  sent  His  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  (apropos  of  a  commercial  union  which 
was  pending  between  the  two  states)  a  singular  present,  no 
less  than  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  oysters,  which  are 
considered  extreme  luxuries  in  Germany,  especially  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  almost  unknown. 

In  honour  of  the  oysters  and  the  new  commercial  treaty 
(which  arrived  in  fourgons  despatched  for  the  purpose), 
His  Highness  announced  a  grand  supper  and  ball,  and  in- 
vited all  the  quality  of  all  the  principalities  round  about. 
It  was  a  splendid  affair,  the  grand  saloon  brilliant  with 
hundreds  of  uniforms  and  brilliant  toilettes — not  the  least 
beautiful  among  them,  I  need  not  say,  was  Ottilia. 

At  midnight  the  supper-rooms  were  thrown  open,  and 
we  formed  into  little  parties  of  six,  each  having  a  table, 
nobly  served  with  plate,  a  lackey  in  attendance,  and  a 
gratifying  ice-pail  or  two  of  champagne  to  egayer  the  sup- 
per. It  was  no  small  cost  to  serve  five  hundred  people  on 
silver,  and  the  repast  was  certainly  a  princely  and  magnifi- 
cent one. 

I  had,  of  course,  arranged  with  Mademoiselle  de  Schlip- 
penschlopp.  Captains  Frumpel  and  Friedelberger  of  the 
Duke's  Guard,  Mesdames  de  Butterbrod  and  Bopp,  formed 
our  little  party. 

The  first  course,  of  course,  consisted  of  the  oysters.  Ot- 
tilia's eyes  gleamed  with  double  brilliancy  as  the  lackey- 
opened  them;  there  were  nine  a- piece  for  us — how  well  I 
recollect  the  number ! 

I  never  was  much  of  an  oyster-eater,  nor  can  I  relish 
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them  in  naturalihus  as  some  do,  but  require  a  quantity  of 
sauces,  lemons,  cayenne  peppers,  bread  and  butter,  and  so 
forth,  to  render  them  palatable. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  my  preparations,  Ottilia,  the 
captains,  and  the  two  ladies,  had  -well-nigh  finished  theirs. 
Indeed  Ottilia  had  gobbled  up  all  hers,  and  there  were  only 
my  nine  left  in  the  dish. 

I  took  one — it  was  bad.  The  scent  of  it  was  enough — 
they  were  all  bad.     Ottilia  had  eaten  nine  bad  oysters. 

I  put  down  the  horrid  shell.  Her  eyes  glistened  more 
and  more,  she  could  not  take  them  off  the  tray. 

"Dear  Herr  George,"  she  said,  "will  you  give  me  your 
oysters  ?  " 

***** 
*  *  #  #  # 

She  had  them  all  down — before — I  could  say — Jack — 

Eobinson. 

***** 

I  left  Kalbsbraten  that  night,  and  have  never  been  there 
since.  G.  S.  F.  B. 
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PROFESSIONS  BY  GEORGE  FITZ 
BOODLE. 

BEING  APPEALS  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED  YOUNGER 
SONS   OF  THE  NOBILITY. 

FIRST   PROFESSION. 

The  fair  and  honest  proposition  which  I  put  forth  at  the 
end  of  my  last  (and  first)  appeal  to  the  British  public,  and 
in  which  I  offered  to  communicate  privately  with  parents 
and  guardians  relative  to  three  new  and  lucrative  profes- 
sions which  I  had  discovered,  has,  I  find  from  the  pub- 
lisher, elicited  not  one  single  inquiry  from  those  personages, 
who  I  can't  but  think  are  very  little  careful  of  their  chil- 
dren's welfare  to  allow  such  a  chance  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  not  for  myself  I  speak,  as  my  conscience  proudly  tells 
me;  for  though  I  actually  gave  up  Ascot  in  order  to  be  in 
the  way  should  any  father  of  a  family  be  inclined  to  treat 
with  me  regarding  my  discoveries,  yet  I  am  grieved,  not 
on  my  own  account,  but  on  theirs,  and  for  the  wretched 
penny- wise  policy  that  has  held  them  back. 

That  they  must  feel  an  interest  in  my  announcement  is 
unquestionable.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  the  public 
prints  of  all  parties  have  noticed  my  appearance  in  the 
character  of  a  literary  man !  Putting  aside"  my  personal 
narrative,  look  at  the  offer  I  made  to  the  nation, — a  choice 
of  no  less  than  three  new  professions !  Suppose  I  had  in- 
vented as  many  new  kinds  of  butcher's  meat;  does  any  one 
pretend  that  the  world,  tired  as  it  is  of  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  cold  beef,  cold  veal,  cold  mut- 
ton, hashed  ditto,  would  not  have  jumped  eagerly  at  the 
delightful  intelligence  that  their  old,  stale,  stupid  meals 
were  about  to  be  varied  at  last? 

Of  course  people  would  have  come  forward  I  should 
have  had  deputations  from  Mr.  Gibletts  and  the  fashion- 
able butchers  of  this  world;  petitions  would  have  poured  in 
from  Whitechapel  salesmen;  the  speculators  panting  to 
know  the  discovery;  the  cautious  with  stock  in  hand  eager 
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to  bribe  me  to  silence  and  prevent  the  certain  depreciation 
of  the  goods  which  they  already  possessed.  I  should  have 
dealt  with  them,  not  greedily  or  rapaciously,  but  on  honest 
principles  of  fair  barter.  "Gentlemen,"  I  should  have 
said,  or  rather,  "Gents,"  which  affectionate  diminutive  is, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  at  present  much  in  use  among 
commercial  persons,  "  Gents,  my  researches,  my  genius,  or 
my  good  fortune,  have  brought  me  to  the  valuable  discovery 
about  which  you  are  come  to  treat.  Will  you  purchase  it 
outright,  or  will  you  give  the  discoverer  an  honest  share  of 
the  profits  resulting  from  your  speculation?  My  position 
in  the  world  puts  me  out  of  the  power  of  executing  the 
vast  plan  I  have  formed,  but  'twill  be  a  certain  fortune  to 
him  who  engages  in  it;  and  why  should  not  I,  too,  partici- 
pate in  that  fortune?  " 

Such  would  have  been  my  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
world,  too,  with  regard  to  my  discovery  of  the  new  profes- 
sions. Does  not  the  world  want  new  professions?  Are 
there  not  thousands  of  well-educated  men  panting,  strug- 
gling, pushing,  starving,  in  the  old  ones?  Grim  tenants 
of  chambers  looking  out  for  attorneys  who  never  come? — ■ 
wretched  physicians  practising  the  stale  joke  of  being  called 
out  of  church  until  people  no  longer  think  fit  even  to  laugh 
or  to  pity?  Are  there  not  hoary-headed  midshipmen,  an- 
tique ensigns  growing  mouldy  upon  fifty  years'  half-pay? 
Nay,  are  there  not  men  who  would  pay  anything  to  be 
employed  rather  than  remain  idle?  But  such  is  the  glut 
of  professionals,  the  horrible  cut-throat  competition  among 
them,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  one  in  a  thousand,  be  he 
ever  so  willing,  or  brave,  or  clever :  in  the  great  ocean  of 
life  he  makes  a  few  strokes,  and  puffs,  and  sputters,  and 
sinks,  and  the  innumerable  waves  overwhelm  him  and  he 
is  heard  of  no  more. 

Walking  to  my  banker's  t'other  day — and  I  pledge  my 
sacred  honour  this  story  is  true — I  met  a  young  fellow 
whom  I  had  known  attache  to  an  embassy  abroad,  a  young 
man  of  tolerable  parts,  unwearied  patience,  with  some  for- 
tune, too,  and,  moreover,  allied  to  a  noble  Whig  family, 
whose  interest  had  procured  him  his  appointment  to  the 
legation  at  Krahwinkel,  where  I  knew  him.  He  remained 
for  ten  years  a  diplomatic  character;  he  was  the  working- 
man  of  the  legation :  he  sent  over  the  most  diffuse  transla- 
tions of  the  German  papers  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign  Sec- 
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retary;  he  signed  passports  with  most  astonishing  ardour; 
he  exiled  himself  for  ten  long  years  in  a  wretched  German 
town,  dancing  attendance  at  court-balls  and  paying  no  end 
of  money  for  uniforms.  And  for  what?  At  the  end  of 
the  ten  years — during  which  period  of  labour  he  never  re- 
ceived a  single  shilling  from  the  government  which  em- 
ployed him  (rascally  spendthrifts  of  a  government,  va!), 
— he  was  offered  the  paid  attacheship  to  the  court  of  H.M. 
the  king  of  the  Mosquito  Islands,  and  refused  that  appoint- 
ment a  week  before  the  Whig  ministry  retired.  Then  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  further  chance  for  him,  and  incon- 
tinently quitted  the  diplomatic  service  forever,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  sell  his  uniform  a  bargain.  The  government 
had  him  a  bargain  certainly,  nor  is  he  by  any  means  the 
first  person  who  has  been  sold  at  that  price. 

Well,  my  worthy  friend  met  me  in  the  street  and  in- 
formed me  of  these  facts  with  a  smiling  countenance, — . 
which  I  thought  a  master-piece  of  diplomacy.  Fortune 
had  been  belabouring  and  kicking  him  for  ten  whole  years, 
and  here  he  was  grinning  in  my  face :  could  Monsieur  de 
Talleyrand  have  acted  better?  "  I  have  given  up  diplo- 
macy," said  Protocol,  quite  simply  and  good-humouredly, 
"  for  between  you  and  me,  my  good  fellow,  it's  a  very  slow 
profession;  sure  perhaps,  but  slow.  But  though  I  gained 
no  actual  pecuniary  remuneration  in  the  service,  I  have 
learned  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  which  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  me  in  my  new  profession — the  mercantile  one — in 
which  directly  I  looked  out  for  a  post.     I  found  one." 

"What!  and  a  good  pay?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  no;  that's  absurd,  you  know.  No  young  men, 
strangers  to  business,  are  paid  much  to  speak  of.  Besides, 
I  don't  look  to  a  paltry  clerk's  pay.  Some  day,  when 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  (I  shall  learn  it  in 
about  seven  years),  I  shall  go  into  a  good  house  with  my 
capital  and  become  junior  partner." 

"  And  meanwhile?  "  .on 

"  Meanwhile  I  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
eminent  house  of  Jam,  Kam,  and  Johnson;  and  very  heavy 
it  is,  I  can  tell  you.  From  nine  till  six  every  day,  except 
foreign  post  days,  and  then  from  nine  till  eleven;  dirty 
dark  court  to  sit;  snobs  to  talk  to, — great  change,  as  you 
may  fancy." 

"And  you  do  all  this  for  nothing? " 
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"  I  do  it  to  learn  the  business ;  "  and  so  saying  Protocol 
gave  me  a  knowing  nod  and  went  his  way. 

Good  Heavens !  I  thought,  and  is  this  a  true  story?  Are 
there  hundreds  of  yoang  men  in  a  similar  situation  at  the 
present  day,  giving  away  the  best  years  of  their  youth  for 
the  sake  of  a  mere  windy  hope  of  something  in  old  age, 
and  dying  before  they  come  to  the  goal?  In  seven  years 
he  hopes  to  have  a  business,  and  then  to  have  the  pleasvire 
of  risking  his  money?  He  will  be  admitted  into  some 
great  house  as  a  particular  favour,  and  three  months  after 
the  house  will  fail.  Has  it  not  happened  to  a  thousand  of 
our  acquaintance?  I  thought  I  would  run  after  him  and 
tell  him  about  the  new  professions  that  I  have  invented. 

"  Oh !  ay !  those  you  wrote  about  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine. Egad !  George,  Necessity  makes  strange  fellows  of 
us  all.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  you  spelling, 
much  more  writing ! " 

"  Never  mind  that.  Will  you,  if  I  tell  you  of  a  new 
profession,  that  with  a  little  cleverness  and  instruction 
from  me,  you  may  bring  to  a  most  successful  end — will 
you,  I  say,  make  me  a  fair  return?  " 

"  My  dear  creature,"  replied  young  Protocol,  "  what  non- 
sense you  talk!  I  saw  that  very  humbug  in  the  Magazine. 
You  say  you  have  made  a  great  discovery — very  good;  you 
pufE  your  discovery — very  right;  you  ask  money  for  it — 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable;  and  then  you  say  that  you 
intend  to  make  your  discovery  public  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Magazine.  Do  you  think  I  will  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  you  money  for  a  thing  which  I  can  have  next  month 
for  nothing?  Good-by,  George  my  boy ;  the  wea;^  discovery 
you  make  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  a  better  price  for  it;  " 
and  with  •  this  the  fellow  walked  off,  looking  supremely 
knowing  and  clever. 

This  tale  of  the  person  I  have  called  Protocol  is  not  told 
without  a  purpose,  you  may  be  sure.  In  the  first  place,  it 
shews  what  are  the  reasons  that  nobody  has  made  applica- 
tion to  me  concerning  the  new  professions,  namely,  because 
I  have  passed  my  word  to  make  them  known  in  this  Maga- 
zine, which  persons  may  have  for  the  purchasing,  stealing, 
borrowing,  or  hiring,  and,  therefore,  they  will  never  think 
of  applying  personally  to  me.  And,  secondly,  his  story 
proves  also  my  assertion,  viz.  that  all  professions  are  most 
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cruelly  crowded  at  present,  and  that  men  will  make  the 
most  absurd  outlay  and  sacrifices  for  the  smallest  chance  of 
success  at  some  future  period.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  a 
benefactor  to  my  race,  if  I  cannot  be  to  one  single  member 
of  it,  whom  I  love  better  than  most  men.  What  I  have 
discovered  I  will  make  known;  there  shall  be  no  shilly- 
shallying work  here,  no  circumlocution,  no  bottle-conjuring 
business.  But  oh!  I  wish  for  all  our  sakes  that  I  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  impart  the  secret  to  one  or  two  persons 
only;  for,  after  all,  but  one  or  two  can  live  in  the  manner 
I  would  suggest  And  when  the  discovery  is  made  known, 
I  am  sure  ten  thousand  will  try.  The  rascals !  I  can  see 
their  brass  plates  gleaming  over  scores  of  doors.  Competi- 
tion will  ruin  my  professions,  as  it  has  all  others. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  two  first  professions  are  in- 
tended for  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  only — men  of  birth 
and  education.  No  others  could  support  the  parts  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  play. 

And,  likewise,  it  must  be  honestly  confessed  that  these 
professions  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  exercised  be- 
fore. Do  not  cry  out  at  this  and  say  it  is  no  discovery!  I 
say  it  is  a  discovery.  It  is  a  discovery,  if  I  shew  you — a 
gentleman' — a  profession  which  you  may  exercise  without 
derogation  or  loss  of  standing,  with  certain  profit,  nay, 
possibly  with  honour,  and  of  which  until  the  reading  of 
this  present  page,  you  never  thought  but  as  of  a  calling 
beneath  your  rank  and  quite  below  your  reach.  Sir,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  create  a  profession.  I  cannot  create 
gold;  but  if,  when  discovered,  I  find  the  means  of  putting 
it  in  your  pocket,  do  I  or  do  I  not  deserve  credit? 

I  see  you  sneer  contemptuously  when  I  mention  to  you 
the  word  Auctioneer.  "Is  this  all,"  you  say,  "that  this 
fellow  brags  and  prates  about?  An  auctioneer  forsooth ! 
he  might  as  well  have  '  invented  '  chimney-sweeping?  " 

No  such  thing.  A  little  boy  of  seven,  be  he  ever  so  low 
of  birth,  can  do  this  as  well  as  you.  Do  you  suppose  that 
little  stolen  Master  Montague  made  a  better  sweeper  than 
the  lowest-bred  chummy  that  yearly  commemorates  his 
release?  No,  sir.  And  he  might  have  been  ever  so  much 
a  genius  or  a  gentleman,  and  not  have  been  able  to  make 
his  trade  respectable. 

But  all  such  trades  as  can  be  rendered  decent  the  aris- 
tocracy has  adopted  one  by  one.     At  first  they  followed 
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their  profession  of  arms,  flouting  all  others  as  unworthy, 
and  thinking  it  ungentlemanlike  to  know  how  to  read  or 
write.  They  did  not  go  into  the  church  in  very  early  days 
till  the  money  to  be  got  from  the  church  was  strong  enough 
to  tempt  them.  It  is  but  of  later  years  that  they  have 
condescended  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  since  the  same  time  only 
that  we  see  some  of  them  following  trades.  I  know  an 
English  lord's  son  who  is,  or  was,  a  wine-merchant  (he 
may  have  been  a  bankrupt  for  what  I  know).  As  for 
bankers,  several  partners  in  banking-houses  have  four  balls 
to  their  coronets,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  another  sort  of 
banking,  viz.  that  practised  by  gentlemen  who  lend  small 
sums  of  money  upon  deposited  securities,  will  be  one  day 
followed  by  the  noble  order,  so  that  they  may  have  four 
balls  on  their  coronets  and  carriages,  and  three  in  front  of 
their  shops. 

Yes,  the  nobles  come  peoplewards  as  the  people,  on  the 
other  liand,  rise  and  mingle  with  the  nobles.  With  the 
pMs,  of  course,  Fitz-Boodle,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  a  thousand  kings,  can  have  nothing  to  do;  but,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  world,  'tis  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  good  old  days  for  our  race  are  passed  away.  We  want 
money  still  as  much  as  ever  we  did;  but  we  cannot  go 
down  from  our  castles  with  horse  and  sword  and  waylay 
fat  merchants — no,  no,  confoiinded  new  policemen  and  the 
assize-courts  prevent  that.  Younger  brothers  cannot  be 
pages  to  noble  houses,  as  of  old  they  were,  serving  gentle 
dames  without  disgrace,  handing  my  lord's  rose-water  to 
wash,  or  holding  his  stirrup  as  he  mounted  for  the  chase. 
A  page,  forsooth !  A  pretty  figure  would  George  Fitz- 
Boodle,  or  any  other  man  of  fashion  cut,  in  a  jacket  covered 
with  sugar-ioafed  buttons  and  handing  in  penny-post  notes 
on  a  silver  tray.  The  plehs  have  robbed  us  of  that  trade 
among  others,  nor,  I  confess,  do  I  much  grudge  them  their 
trouvaille.  Neither  can  we  collect  together  a  few  scores 
of  free  lances,  like  honest  Hugh  Calverly  in  the  Black 
Prince's  time,  or  brave  Harry  Butler  of  Wallenstein's  dra- 
goons, and  serve  this  or  that  prince,  Peter  the  Cruel  or 
Henry  of  Trastamare,  Gustavus  or  the  Emperor,  at  our  lei- 
sure; or,  in  default  of  service,  fight  and  rob  on  our  own 
gallant  account,  as  the  good  gentlemen  of  old  did.  Alas ! 
no.  In  South  America  or  Texas,  perhaps,  a  man  might 
have  a  chance  that  way;  but  in  the  ancient  world  no  man 
17 
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can  fight  except  in  the  king's  service  (and  a  mighty  bad 
service  that  is  too),  and  the  lowest  European  sovereign, 
were  it  Baldomero  Espartero  himself,  would  think  nothing 
of  seizing  the  best  born  Condottiere  chief  that  ever  drew 
sword  and  shooting  him  down  like  the  vulgarest  deserter. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  We  must  discover  fresh 
fields  of  enterprise — of  peaceable  and  commercial  enter- 
prise in  a  peaceful  and  commercial  age.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  auctioneer's  pulpit  has  never  yet  been  ascended  by  a 
scion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
they  might  scale  it,  and  do  so  with  dignity  and  profit. 

For  the  auctioneer's  pulpit  is  just  the  peculiar  place 
where  a  man  of  social  refinement,  of  elegant  wit,  of  polite 
perceptions,  can  bring  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  taste,  and 
his  experience  of  life,  most  delightfully  into  play.  It  is 
not  like  the  bar,  where  the  better  and  higher  qualities  of  a 
man  of  fashion  find  no  room  for  exercise.  In  defending 
John  Jorrocks  in  an  action  of  trespass,  for  cutting  down  a 
stick  in  Sam  Snooks' s  field,  what  powers  of  mind  do  you 
require ?^powers  of  mind,  that  is,  which  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snorter,  a  butcher's  son  with  a  great  loud  voice,  a  sizer  at 
Cambridge,  a  wrangler,  and  so  forth,  does  not  possess  as 
well  as  yourself?  Snorter  has  never  been  in  decent  society 
in  his  life.  He  thinks  the  bar-mess  the  most  fashionable 
assemblage  in  Europe,  and  the  jokes  of  "  grand  day  "  the 
tie  flus  ultra  of  wit.  Snorter  lives  near  Russell  Square, 
eats  beef  and  Yorkshire-pudding,  is  a  judge  of  port- wine, 
is  in  all  social  respects  your  inferior.  Well,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  in  the  case  of  Snooks  v.  Jorrocks,  before  men- 
tioned, he  will  be  a  better  advocate  than  you;  he  knows 
the  law  of  the  case  entirely,  and  better  probably  than  you. 
He  can  speak  long,  loud,  to  the  point,  grammatically — more 
grammatically  than  you,  no  doubt,  will  condescend  to  do. 
In  the  case  of  Snooks  v.  Jorrocks  he  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. And  so  about  dry  disputes,  respecting  real  property, 
he  knows  the  law;  and,  beyond  this,  has  no  more  need  to 
be  a  gentleman  than  my  bodj'-servant  has — who,  by  the 
way,  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  best  society,  h 
almost  a  gentleman.     But  this  is  apart  from  the  question. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  auctioneering,  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  the  case,  and  assert  that  a  high-bred  gentleman,  with 
good  powers  of  mind  and  speech,  must,  in  such  a  profes- 
sion, make  a  fortune.     I  do  not  mean  in  all  auctioneering 
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matters.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  a  person  should  be  called 
upon  to  sell  the  good- will  of  a  public-house,  or  discourse 
about  the  value  of  the  beer-barrels,  or  bar  with  pewter  fit- 
tings, or  the  beauty  of  a  trade  doing  a  stroke  of  so  many- 
hogsheads  a  week.  I  do  not  ask  a  gentleman  to  go  down 
and  sell  pigs,  ploughs,  and  cart-horses,  at  Stoke  Pogis;  or 
to  enlarge  at  the  Auction  Rooms,  Wapping,  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Lively  Sally,  schooner.  These  articles  of 
commerce  or  use  can  be  better  appreciated  by  persons  in  a 
different  rank  of  life  to  his. 

But  there  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  a  gentleman  only 
can  do  justice  to  the  sale  of  objects  which  the  necessity  or 
convenience  of  the  genteel  world  may  require  to  change 
hands.  All  articles,  properly  called,  of  taste  should  be 
put  under  his  charge.  Pictures, — he  is  a  travelled  man, 
has  seen  and  judged  the  best  galleries  of  Europe,  and  can 
speak  of  them  as  a  common  person  cannot.  For,  mark  you, 
you  must  have  the  confidence  of  your  society,  you  must  be 
able  to  be  familiar  with  them,  to  plant  a  happy  mot  in  a 
graceful  manner,  to  appeal  to  my  lord  or  the  duchess  in 
such  a  modest,  easy,  pleasant  way  as  that  her  grace  should 
not  be  hurt  by  your  allusion  to  her — nay,  amused  (like  the 
rest  of  the  company)  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

What  is  more  disgusting  than  the  familiarity  of  a  snob? 
What  more  loathsome  than  the  swaggering  qiiackery  of 
some  present  holders  of  the  hammer?  There  was  a  late 
sale,  for  instance,  which  made  some  noise  in  the  world  (I 
mean  the  late  Lord  Gimcrack's  at  Bilberry  Hill).  Ah! 
what  an  opportunity  was  lost  there !  I  declare  solemnly 
that  I  believe,  but  for  the  absurd  quackery  and  braggadocio 
of  the  advertisements,  much  more  money  would  have  been 
bid;  people  were  kept  away  by  the  vulgar  trumpeting  of 
the  auctioneer,  and  could  not  help  thinking  the  things  were 
-worthless  that  were  so  outrageously  lauded. 

They  say  that  sort  of  Bartholomew-fair  advocacy  (in 
which  people  are  invited  to  'an  entertainment  by  the  medi- 
um of  a  hoarse  yelling  beef-eater,  twenty-four  drums,  and 
a  jack-pudding  turning  head  over  heels)  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  excite  the  public  attention.  What  an  error !  I 
say  that  the  refined  individual  so  accosted  is  more  likely  to 
close  his  ears,  and,  shuddering,  run  away  from  the  booth. 
Poor  Horace  Waddlepoodle !  to  think  that  thy  gentle  accu- 
mulation of  bricabrac  shpuld  have  passed  away  in  such  a 
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manner !  by  means  of  a  man  who  brings  down  a  butterfly 
witli  a  blunderbuss,  and  talks  of  a  pin's  head  through  a 
speaking  trumpet!  Why,  the  auctioneer's  very  voice  was 
enough  to  crack  the  Sevres  porcelain  and  blow  the  lace  into 
annihilation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  speak  of  the 
gentleman  in  his  public  character  merely,  meaning  to  in- 
sinuate nothing  more  than  I  would  by  stating  that  Lord 
Brougham  speaks  with  a  northern  accent,  or  that  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Shell  is  sometimes  unpleasantly  shrill. 

Now  the  character  I  have  formed  to  myself  of  a  great 
auctioneer  is  this.  I  fancy  him  a  man  of  first-rate  and 
irreproachable  birth  and  fashion.  I  fancy  his  person  so 
agreeable  that  it  must  be  a  pleasure  for  ladies  to  behold 
and  tailors  to  dress  it.  As  a  private  man  he  must  move  in 
the  very  best  society,  which  will  flock  round  his  pulpit 
when  he  mounts  it  in  his  public  calling.  It  will  be  a  privi- 
lege for  vulgar  people  to  attend  the  hall  where  he  lectures; 
and  they  will  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  money  for  articles,  the  value  of  which  is  stamped  by 
his  high  recommendation.  Nor  can  such  a  person  be  a 
mere  fribble,  or  any  loose  hanger-on  of  fashion  imagine  he 
may  assume  the  character.  The  gentleman-auctioneer 
must  be  an  artist  above  all,  adoring  his  profession;  and 
adoring  it,  what  must  he  not  know?  He  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  language  of  all  nations;  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  mere  critical  scholar,  but  of  the  lively 
and  elegant  man  of  the  world.  He  will  not  commit  the 
gross  blunders  of  pronunciation  that  untravelled  English- 
men perpetrate;  he  will  not  degrade  his  subject  by  coarse 
eulogy,  or  sicken  his  audience  with  vulgar  banter.  He 
will  know  where  to  apply  praise  and  wit  properly;  he  will 
have  the  tact  only  acquired  in  good  society,  and  know 
where  a  joke  is  in  place,  and  how  far  a  compliment  may 
go.  He  will  not  outrageously  and  indiscriminately  laud 
all  objects  committed  to  his  charge,  for  he  knows  the  value 
of  praise;  that  diamonds,  could  we  have  them  by  the 
bushel,  would  be  used  as  coals;  that,  above  all,  he  has  a 
character  of  sincerity  to  support;  that  he  is  not  merely  the 
advocate  of  the  person  who  employs  him,  but  that  the  pub- 
lic is  his  client  too,  who  honours  him  and  confides  in  him. 
Ask  him  to  sell  a  copy  of  Raff aelle  for  an  original ;  a  trum- 
pery modern  Brussels  counterfeit  for  real  old  Mechlin; 
some  common  French  forged  crockery  for  the  old  delight- 
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fill,  delicate,   Dresden  china,  and  lie  will  quit  you  with 
scorn,  or  order  his  servant  to  shew  you  the  door  of  his  study. 

Study,  by  the  way, — no,  "study"  is  a  vulgar  word; 
every  word  is  vulgar  which  a  man  uses  to  give  the  world 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  himself  or  his  condition.  When 
the  wretched  bagman,  brought  up  to  give  evidence  before 
Judge  Coltman,  was  asked  what  his  trade  was,  and  replied 
that  "  he  represented  the  house  of  Dobson  and  Hobson,"  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  vulgar,  mean-'souled  wretch,  and 
was  most  properly  reprimanded  by  his  lordship.  To  be  a 
bagman  is  to  be  humble,  but  not  of  necessity  vulgar.  Pom- 
posity is  vulgar,  to  ape  a  higher  rank  than  your  own  is  vul- 
gar, for  an  ensign  of  militia  to  call  himself  captain  is  vul- 
gar, or  for  a  bagman  to  style  himself  the  "  representative  " 
of  Dobson  and  Hobson.  The  honest  auctioneer,  then,  will 
not  call  his  room  his  study;  but  his  "private  room,"  or  his 
office,  or  whatever  may  be  the  phrase  commonly  used  among 
auctioneers. 

He  will  not  for  the  same  reason  call  himself  (as  once  in  a 
momentary  feeling  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profes- 
sion I  thought  he  should) — he  will  not  call  himself  "an 
advocate,"  but  an  auctioneer.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt 
to  awe  people  by  big  titles,  let  each  man  bear  his  own  name 
without  shame.  And  a  very  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable, 
though  exceptional  position  (for  it  is  clear  that  there  can- 
not be  more  than  two  of  the  class),  may  the  auctioneer 
occupy. 

He  must  not  sacrifice  his  honesty,  then,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  his  clients'  in  any  way,  nor  tell  fibs  about  him- 
self or  them.  He  is  by  no  means  called  upon  to  draw  the 
long  bow  in  their  behalf;  all  that  his  office  obliges  him  to 
do — and  let  us  hope  his  disposition  will  lead  him  to  do  it 
also — is  to  take  a  favourable,  kindly,  philanthropic  view 
of  the  world;  to  say  what  can  fairly  be  said  by  a  good- 
natured  and  ingenious  man  in  praise  of  any  article  for- 
which  he  is  desirous  to  awaken  public  sympathy.  And  how 
readily  and  pleasantly  may  this  be  done !  I  will  take  upon 
myself,  for  instance,  to  write  an  eulogium  upon  So-and-so's 
last  novel,  which  shall  be  every  word  of  it  true;  and  which 
work,  though  to  some  discontented  spirits  it  might  appear 
dull,  may  be  shewn  to  be  really  amusing  and  instructive, 
— nay,  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  those  who  have  the 
art  of  discovering  where  those,  precious  qualities  lie. 
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An  auctioneer  should  have  the  organ  of  truth  large;  of 
imagination  and  comparison,  considerable;  of  wit,  great; 
of  benevolence  excessively  large. 

And  how  happy  might  such  a  man  be  and  cause  others 
to  be !  He  should  go  through  the  world  laughing,  merry, 
observant,  kind-hearted.  He  should  love  everything  in 
the  world,  because  his  profession  regards  everything.  With 
books  of  lighter  literature  (for  I  do  not  recommend  the 
genteel  auctioneer  to  meddle  with  heavy  antiquarian  and 
philological  works)  he  should  be  elegantly  conversant,  being 
able  to  give  a  neat  history  of  the  author,  a  pretty  sparkling 
kind  criticism  of  the  work,  and  an  appropriate  eulogium 
upon  the  binding,  which  would  make  those  people  read 
who  never  read  before;  or  buy,  at  least,  which  is  his  first 
consideration.  Of  pictures  we  have  already  spoken.  Of 
china,  of  jewellery,  of  gold-headed  canes,  valuable  arms, 
picturesque  antiquities,  with  what  eloquent  entrainement 
might  he  not  speak !  He  feels  every  one  of  these  things  in 
his  heart.  He  has  all  the  tastes  of  all  the  fashionable 
world.  Dr.  Meyrick  cannot  be  more  enthusiastic  about  an 
old  suit  of  armour  than  he;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  not  more 
eloquent  regarding  the  gallaint  times  in  which  it  was  worn, 
and  the  brave  histories  connected  with  it.  He  takes  up  a 
pearl  necklace  with  as  much  delight  as  any  beauty  who  was 
sighing  to  wear  it  round  her  own  snowy  throat,  and  hugs  a 
china  monster  with  as  much  joy  as  the  oldest  duchess  could 
do.  Nor  must  he  affect  these  things;  he  must  feel  them. 
He  is  a  glass  in  which  all  the  tastes  of  fashion  are  reflected. 
He  must  be  every  one  of  the  characters  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself — a  geuteel  Goethe  or  Shakespeare,  a  fash- 
ionable world-spirit. 

How  can  a  man  be  all  this  and  not  be  a  gentleman;  and 
not  have  had  an  education  in  the  midst  of  the  best  company 
— an  insight  into  their  most  delicate  feelings,  and  wants, 
•and  usages?  The  pulpit  oratory  of  such  a  man  would  be 
invaluable,  people  would  flock  to  listen  to  him  from  far  and 
near.  He  might  out  of  a  single  tea-cup  cause  streams  of 
world-philosophy  to  flow,  which  would  be  drunk  in  by 
grateful  thousands;  and  draw  out  of  an  old  pincushion 
points  of  wit,  moi'als,  and  experience,  that  would  make  a 
nation  wise. 

Look  round,  examine  the  annals  of  auctions,  as  Mr. 
Eobins  remarks,  and  (with  every  respect  for  him  and  his 
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brethren)  say,  is  there  in  the  profession  such  a  man? 
Do  we  want  such  a  man?  Is  such  a  man  likely  or  not 
likely  to  make  an  immense  fortune?  Can  we  get  such  a 
man  except  out  of  the  very  best  society,  and  among  the 
most  favoured  there? 

Everybody  answers  "No!"  I  knew  you  would  answer 
no.  And  now,  gentlemen  who  have  laughed  at  my  preten- 
sion to  discover  a  profession,  say,  have  I  not?  I  have  laid 
my  finger  upon  the  spot  where  the  social  deficit  exists.  I 
have  shown  that  we  labour  under  a  want;  and  when  the 
world  wants,  do  we  not  know  that  a  man  will  step  forth 
to  fill  the  vacant  space  that  Fate  has  left  for  him?  Pass 
we  now  to  the 

SECOND   PEOFESSION. 

This  profession,  too,  is  a  great,  lofty,  and  exceptional 
one,  and  discovered  by  me  considering  these  things,  and 
deeply  musing  upon  the  necessities  of  society.  Nor  let 
honourable  gentlemen  imagine  that  I  am  enabled  to  offer 
them  in  this  profession,  more  than  any  other,  a  promise  of 
what  is  called  future  glory,  deathless  fame,  and  so  forth. 
All  that  I  say  is,  that  I  can  put  young  men  in  the  way  of 
making  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  leaving  behind  them, 
not  a  name,  but,  what  is  better,  a  decent  maintenance  to 
their  children.  Eitz-Boodle  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  in 
England.  General  Fitz-Boodle,  who,  in  Marlborough's 
time,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  famous  Van  Slaap,  beat 
the  French  in  the  famous  action  of  Visehzouchee,  near 
Mardyk,  in  Holland,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1709,  is 
promised  an  immortality  upon  his  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  he  died  of  apoplexy,  deucedly  in  debt,  two 
years  afterward :  and  what  after  that  is  the  use  of  a  name? 

No,  no;  the  age  of  chivalry  is  passed.  Take  the  twenty- 
four  first  men  who  come  into  the  club,  and  ask  who  they 
are,  and  how  they  made  their  money?  There's  Woolsey- 
Saekville,  his  father  was  lord-chancellor,  and  sat  on  the 
woolsack,  whence  he  took  his  title;  his  grandfather  dealt 
in  coal-sacks,  and  not  in  wool-sacks, — small  coal-sacks, 
dribbling  out  little  supplies  of  black  diamonds  to  the  poor. 
Yonder  comes  Frank  Leveson,  in  a  huge  broad-brimmed 
hat,  his  short  cuffs  turned  up  to  his  elbows.  Leveson  is  as 
gentlemanly  a  fellow  as  the  world  contains,  and  if  he  has 
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a  fault,  is  perhaps  too  finikin.  Well,  you  fancy  Mm  re- 
lated to  the  Sutherland  family:  nor,  indeed,  does  honest 
Frank  deny  it;  but,  entrenous,  my  good  sir,  his  father  was 
an  attorney,  and  his  grandfather  a  bailiff  in  Chancery  Lane, 
bearing  a  name  still  older  than  that  of  Leveson,  namely, 
Levy.  So  it  is  that  this  confounded  equality  grows  and 
grows,  and  has  laid  the  good  old  nobility  by  the  heels. 
Look  at  that  venerable  Sir  Charles  Kitely,  of  Kitely  Park; 
he  is  interested  about  the  Ashantees,  and  has  just  come 
from  Exeter  Hall.  Kitely  discounted  bills  in  the  City  in 
the  year  1787,  and  gained  his  baronetcy  by  a  loan  to  the 
French  princes.  All  these  points  of  history  are  perfectly 
well  known;  and  do  you  fancy  the  world  cares?  Psha! 
Profession  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man;  be  what  you  like,  pro- 
vided you  succeed.  If  Mr.  Fauutleroy  could  come  to  life 
with  a  million  of  money,  you  and  I  would  dine  with  him; 
you  know  we  would  :  for  why  should  we  be  better  than  our 
neighbours? 

Put,  then,  out  of  your  head  the  idea  that  this  or  that  pro- 
fession is  unworthy  of  you:  take  any  that  may  bring  you 
profit,  and  thank  him  that  puts  you  in  the  way  of  being  rich. 

The  profession  I  would  urge  (upon  a  person  duly  quali- 
fied to  undertake  it)  has,  I  confess,  at  the  first  glance, 
something  ridiculous  about  it;  and  will  not  appear  to  young 
ladies  so  romantic  as  the  calling  of  a  gallant  soldier  blazing 
with  glory,  gold  lace,  and  vermilion  coats;  or  a  dear  de- 
lightful clergyman,  with  a  sweet  blue  eye,  and  a  pocket 
handkerchief  scented  charmingly  with  lavender-water. 
The  profession  I  allude  to  icill,  I  own,  be  to  young  women 
disagreeable,  to  sober  men  trivial,  to  great,  stupid  moral- 
ists unworthy. 

But  mark  my  words  for  it,  that  in  the  religious  world  (I 
have  once  or  twice,  by  mistake  no  doubt,  had  the  honour  of 
dining  in  "  serious "  houses,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact, 
that  the  dinners  there  are  of  excellent  quality),  in  the  seri- 
ous world,  in  the  great  mercantile  world,  among  the  legal 
community  (notorious  feeders),  in  every  house  in  town  (ex- 
cept some  half-a-dozen  which  can  afford  to  do  without  such 
aid),  the  man  I  propose  might  speedily  render  himself  in- 
dispensable. 

Does  the  reader  now  begin  to  take?  Have  I  hinted 
enough  for  him  that  he  may  see  with  eagle  glance  the  im- 
mense beauty  of  the  profession  I  am  about  to  unfold  to  him? 
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We  have  all  seen  Gunter  and  Chevet;  Fregoso,  on  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  (a  relation  of  the  ex-minister  Calomarde), 
is  a  good  purveyor  enough  for  the  benighted  olla-eaters  of 
Madrid;  nor  have  I  any  fault  to  find  with  Guimard,  a 
Frenchman,  who  has  lately  set  up  on  the  Piazza  d'Espagna, 
at  Naples,  where  he  furnishes  people  with  decent  food.  It 
has  given  me  pleasure,  too,  in  walking  about  London — in 
the  Strand,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  elsewhere,  to  see  fournis- 
seurs  and  comestible  merchants  newly  set  up.  Messrs. 
Morell  have  good  articles  in  their  warehouses;  Fortnum 
and  Mason  are  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 

But  what  is  not  known,  what  is  wanted,  what  is  lan- 
guished for  in  England  is  a  dinner-master, — a  gentleman 
who  is  not  a  provider  of  meat  or  wine,  like  the  parties  be- 
fore named, — who  can  have  no  earthly  interest  in  the  price 
of  troufled  turkeys  or  dry  champagne  beyond  that  legiti- 
mate interest  which  he  may  feel  for  his  client,  and  which 
leads  him  to  see  that  the  latter  is  not  cheated  by  his  trades- 
man. For  the  dinner-giver  is  almost  naturally  an  ignorant 
man.  How  in  mercy's  name  can  Mr.  Sergeant  Snorter, 
who  is  all  day  at  Westminster,  or  in  chambers,  know  pos- 
sibly the  mysteries,  the  delicacy,  of  dinner-giving?  How 
can  Alderman  Pogson  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that 
venison  is  good  with  currant-jelly,  and  that  he  likes  lots 
of  green  fat  with  his  turtle?  Snorter  knows  law,  Pogson 
is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  tallow-market;  but  what 
should  he  know  of  eating,  like  you  and  me,  who  have  given 
up  our  time  to  it?  (I  say  me  only  familiarly,  for  I  have 
only  reached  so  far  in  the  science  as  to  know  that  I  know 
nothing.)  But  men  there  are,  gifted  individuals,  who  have 
spent  years  of  deep  thought — not  merely  intervals  of  la- 
bour, but  hours  of  study  every  day — over  the  gormandising 
science,* — who,  like  alchemists,  have  let  their  fortunes  go, 
guinea  by  guinea,  into  the  all-devouring  pot, — who,  ruined 
as  they  sometimes  are,  never  get  a  guinea  by  chance  but 
they  will  have  a  plate  of  peas  in  May  with  it,  or  a  little 
feast  of  ortolans,  or  a  piece  of  Glo'ster  salmon,  or  one  more 
flask  from  their  favourite  claret-bin. 

*  The  publisher  has  referred  me  to  an  essay  in  this  Magazine  upon 
the  subject  of  eating  in  Paris,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tidmarsh, 
who  may  be  a  very  worthy  man  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary ; 
but  has,  with  permission  be  it  spoken,  shown  the  most  lamentable 
vulgarity  and  ignorance  in  his  writing.  As  for  Nimrod's  "  Cibaria," 
the  barbarity  of  them  is  quite  amazing. — G.  F.  B. 
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It  is  not  the  ruined  gastronomist  that  I  would  advise  a 
person  to  select  as  his  table-master;  for  the  opportunities  of 
peculation  would  be  too  great  in  a  position  of  such  confi- 
dence— such  complete  abandonment  of  one  man  to  another. 
A  ruined  man  would  be  making  bargains,  with  the  trades- 
men. They  would  offer  to  cash  bills  for  him,  or  send  him 
opportune  presents  of  wine,  which  he  could  convert  into 
money,  or  bribe  him  in  one  way  or  another.  Let  this  be 
done,  and  the  profession  of  table-master  is  ruined.  Snorter 
and  Pogson  may  almost  as  well  order  their  own  dinners,  as 
beat  the  mercy  of  a  "  gastronomic  agent "  whose  faith  is 
not  beyond  all  question. 

A  vulgar  mind,  in  reply  to  these  remarks  regarding  the 
gastronomic  ignorance  of  Snorter  and  Pogson,  might  say, 
"  True,  these  gentlemen  know  nothing  of  household  econo- 
my, being  occupied  with  other  more  important  business 
elsewhere.  But  what  are  their  wives  about?  Lady  Pog- 
son in  Harley  Street  has  nothing  earthly  to  do  but  to  mind 
her  poodle,  and  her  mantua-makers'  and  house-keeper's 
bills.  Mrs.  Snorter  in  Bedford  Place,  when  she  has  taken 
her  drive  in  the  Park  with  the  young  ladies,  may  surely  have 
time  to  attend  to  her  husband's  guests  and  preside  over  the 
preparations  of  his  kitchen,  as  she  does  worthily  at  his  hos- 
pitable mahogany."  To  this  I  answer,  that  a  man  who 
expects  a  woman  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  dinner- 
giving,  shews  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  low  mind.  He  is 
unjust  towards  that  lovely  and  delicate  creature,  woman, 
to  suppose  that  she  heartily  understands  and  cares  for  what 
she  eats  and  drinks.  No;  taken  as  a  rule,  women  have  no 
real  appetites.  They  are  children  in  the  gormandising 
way;  loving  sugar,  sops,  tarts,  triHes,  apricot-creams,  and 
such  gewgaws.  They  would  take  a  sip  of  Malmsey,  and 
would  drink  currant-wine  just  as  happily,  if  that  accursed 
liquor  were  presented  to  them  by  the  butler.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  woman  who  could  lay  her  fair  liand  upon  her 
gentle  heart  and  say  on  her  conscience  that  she  preferred 
dry  sillery  to  sparkling  champagne?  Such  a  phenomenon 
does  not  exist.  They  are  not  made  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing; or,  if  they  make  a  pretence  to  it,  become  downright 
odious.  Nor  can  they,  I  am  sure,  witness  the  preparations 
of  a  really  great  repast  without  a  certain  jealousy.  They 
grudge  spending  money  (ask  guards,  coachmen,  inn-wait- 
ers, whether  this  be  not  the  case).     They  will  give  their 
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all,  Heaven  bless  them !  to  serve  a  son,  a  grandson,  or  a 
dear  relative,  but  they  have  not  the  heart  to  pay  for  small 
things  magnificently.  They  are  jealous  of  good  dinners, 
and  no  wonder.  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  discourse  how 
they  are  jealous  of  smoking,  and  other  personal  enjoyments 
of  the  male.  I  say,  then,  that  Lady  Pogson  or  Mrs. 
Snorter  can  never  conduct  their  husbands'  table  properly. 
Taney  either  of  them  consenting  to  allow  a  calf  to  be  stewed 
down  into  gravy  for  one  dish,  or  a  dozen  hares  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  single  puree  of  game,  or  the  best  Madeira  to  be 
used  for  a  sauce,  a  half-a-dozen  champagne  to  boil  a  ham 
in.  They  will  be  for  bringing  a  bottle  of  Marsala  in  place 
of  the  old  particular,  or  for  having  the  ham  cooked  in 
water.  But  of  these  matters — of  kitchen  philosophy — I 
have  no  practical  or  theoretic  knowledge;  and  must  beg 
pardon,  if,  only  understanding  the  goodness  of  a  dish  when 
cooked,  I  may  have  unconsciously  made  some  blunder  re- 
garding the  preparation. 

Let  it,  then,  be  set  down  as  an  axiom,  without  further 
trouble  of  demonstration,  that  a  woman  is  a  bad  dinner- 
caterer;  either  too  great  and  simple  for  it,  or  too  mean — I 
don't  know  which  it  is;  and  gentlemen,  accordingly  as  they 
admire  or  contemn  the  sex,  may  settle  that  matter  their 
own  way.  In  brief,  the  mental  constitution  of  lovely 
woman  is  such  that  she  cannot  give  a  great  dinner.  It 
must  be  done  by  a  man.  It  can't  be  done  by  an  ordinary 
man,  because  he  does  not  understand  it.  Vain  fool !  and 
he  sends  off  to  the  pastry-cook  in  Great  Eussell  Street  or 
Baker  Street,  he  lays  on  a  couple  of  extra  waiters  (green- 
grocers in  the  neighbourhood),  he  makes  a  great  pother 
with  his  butler  in  the  cellar,  and  fancies  he  has  done  the 
business. 

Bon  Dieu  !  Who  has  not  been  at  those  dinners? — those 
monstrous  exhibitions  of  the  pastry-cook's  art?  Who  does 
not  know  those  made-dishes  with  the  universal  sauce  to 
each,  fricandeaux,  sweet-breads,  damp  dumpy  cutlets,  &c., 
seasoned  with  the  compound  of  grease,  onions,  bad  port 
wine,  cayenne-pepper,  currie-powder  (Warren's  blacking, 
for  what  I  know,  but  the  taste  is  always  the  same) — there 
they  lie  in  the  old  corner-dishes,  the  poor  wiry  Moselle  and 
sparkling  Burgundy  in  the  ice-coolers,  and  the  old  story  of 
white  and  brown  soup,  turbot,  little  smelts,  boiled  turkey, 
saddle  of  mutton,  and  so  forth?     "  Try  a  little  of  that  fri- 
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candeau,"  says  Mrs.  Snorter,  with  a  kind  smile;  "you'll 
find  it,  I  think,  very  nice;  "  be  sure  it  has  come  in  a  green 
tray  from  Great  Eussell  Street.  "Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  you 
have  been  in  Germany,"  cries  Snorter,  knowingly;  "taste 
the  hock,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that. " 

How  should  he  know  better,  poor  benighted  creature;  or 
she,  dear  good  soul  that  she  is?  If  they  would  have  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  an  apple  pudding,  and  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  poi't  (or  simple  brandy  and  water  called  by  its  own 
name)  after  dinner,  all  would  be  very  well;  but  they  must 
shine,  they  must  dine  as  their  neighbours.  There  is  no 
difference  (as  I  have  heard  an  excellent  observer  of  human 
nature  remark,  the  man  who  I  don't  care  to  own  first  opened 
my  eyes  to  cookery) — there  is  no  difference  in  the  style 
of  dinners  in  London;  people  with  five  hundred  a-year 
treat  you  exactly  as  those  of  five  thousand.  They  will  have 
their  Moselle  or  Hock,  their  fatal  side-dishes  brought  in 
the  green  trays  from  the  pastry-cooks. 

Well,  there  is  no  harm  done;  not  as  regards  the  dinner- 
givers  at  least,  though  the  dinner-eaters  may  have  to  suffer 
somewhat;  it  only  shows  that  the  former  are  hospitably 
inclined,  and  wish  to  do  the  very  best  in  their  power, — 
good  honest  fellows !  If  they  do  wrong,  how  can  they 
help  it?  they  know  no  better. 

And  now,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that 
A  WANT  exists  in  London  for  a  superintendent  of  the  table 
— a  gastronomic  agent — a  dinner-master,  as  I  have  called 
him  before?  A  man  of  such  a  profession  would  be  a  metro- 
politan benefit;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  the  re- 
spectable sort,  people  in  white  waistcoats,  would  thank 
him  daily.  Calculate  how  many  dinners  are  given  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  calculate  the  numbers  of  benedictions 
that  "  the  Agency  "  might  win. 

And  as  no  doubt  the  observant  man  of  the  world  has  re- 
marked, that  the  freeborn  Englishman  of  the  respectable 
class  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  slavish  and  truckling  to  a 
Lord ;  that  there  is  no  fly-blown  peer  but  he  is  pleased  to 
have  him  at  his  table,  proud  beyond  measure  to  call  him  by 
his  surname  (without  the  lordly  prefix);  and  that  of  those 
lords  whom  he  does  not  know,  he  yet  (the  free-born  Eng- 
lishman) takes  care  to  have  their  pedigrees  and  ages  by 
heart  from  his  world-bible,  the  peerage  :  as  this  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  and  as  it  is  in  this  particular  class  of  Britons 
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that  our  agent  must  look  to  find  clients,  I  need  not  say  it 
is  necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  as  high-born  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  tack,  if  possible,  an 
honourable  or  some  other  handle  to  his  respectable  name. 
He  must  have  it  on  his  card 


W^t  I^onourable  George  ©oirmanD  ^uttleton, 

CLpkian  (SHjambers,  pall  UTall. 


Or, 


^ir  ^ttgtts;tu0  Carber  €um\e^  CramU^, 

CItnpljatrtonic  (EounctI  ©fftce,  Sroatlonj  Street. 


Or  in  some  such  neat  way,  Gothic  letters  on  a  large  hand- 
some crockery-ware  card,  with  possibly  a  gilt  coat  of  arms 
and  supporters,  or  the  blood-red  hand  of  baronetcy  duly 
displayed;  depend  on  it  plenty  of  guineas  will  fall  in  it, 
and  that  Guttleton's  supporters  will  support  him  comforta- 
bly enough. 

For  this  profession  is  hot  like  that  of  the  auctioneer, 
which  I  ta'ke  to  be  a  far  more  noble  one,  because  more  va- 
ried and  more  truthful :  but  in  the  Agency  case,  a  little 
humbug  at  least  is  necessary.  A  man  cannot  be  a  success- 
ful agent  by  the  mere  force  of  his  simple  merit  or  genius 
in  eating  and  drinking.  He  must  of  necessity  impose  upon 
the  vulgar  to  a  certain  degree.  He  must  be  of  that  rank 
which  will  lead  them  naturally  to  respect  him,  otherwise 
they  might  be  led  to  jeer  at  his  profession;  but  let  a  noble 
exercise  it,  and  bless  your  soul,  all  the  court-guide  is 
dumb ! 

He  will  then  give  out  in  a  manly  and  somewhat  pompous 
address  what  has  before  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  he 
has  seen  the  fatal  way  in  which  the  hospitality  of  England 
has  been  perverted  hitherto,  acoapared  by  a  few  cooks  with 
green  trays.  (He  must  use  a  good  deal  of  French  in  his 
language,  for  that  is  considered  very  gentlemanlike  by  vul- 
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gar  people.)  He  will  take  a  set  of  chambers  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  which  will  be  richly  though  severely  furnished, 
and  the  door  of  which  will  be  opened  by  a  French  valet  (he 
must  be  a  Frenchman,  remember),  who  will  say,  on  letting 
Mr.  Snorter  or  Sir  Benjamin  Pogson  in,  that  "  Milor  is  at 
home."  Pogson  will  then  be  shown  into  a  library  furnished 
with  massive  book-cases  containing  all  the  works  on  cookery 
and  wines  (the  titles  of  them)  in  all  the  known  languages 
in  the  world.  Any  books,  of  course,  will  do,  as  jon  will 
have  them  handsomely  bound,  and  keep  them  under  plate 
glass.  On  a  side-table  will  be  little  sample-bottles  of 
wines,  a  few  troufles  on  a  white  porcelain  saucer,  a  prodig- 
ious strawberry  or  two,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  such 
fruit  costs  much  money.  On  the  library  will  be  busts 
marked  TJde,  CAitiME,  Bechamel,  in  marble  (never  mind 
what  heads  of  course) ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  clock  should 
be  a  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  cook  killing  himself  be- 
cause the  fish  had  not  arrived  in  time;  there  may  be  a 
wreath  of  immortels  on  the  figure  to  give  it  a  more  decid- 
edly Frenchified  air.  The  walls  will  be  of  a  dark  rich  pa- 
per, hung  round  with  neat  gilt  frames  containing  plans  of 
menus  of  various  great  dinners,  those  of  Cambaceres,  Na- 
poleon, Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Heliogabalus,  if  you 
like,  each  signed  by  the  respective  cook. 

After  the  stranger  has  looked  about  him  at  these  things, 
which  he  does  not  understand  in  the  least,  especially  the 
troufles  which  look  like  dirty  potatoes,  you  will  make  your 
appearance,  dressed  in  a  dark  dress  with  one  'handsome 
enormous  gold  chain,  and  one  large  diamond  ring;  a  gold 
snuff-box,  of  course,  which  you  will  thrust  into  the  visitor's 
paw  before  saying  a  word.  You  will  be  yourself  a  poorly 
grave  man,  with  your  hair  a  little  bald  and  grey.  In  fact, 
in  this  as  in  all  other  professions,  you  had  best  try  to  look 
as  like  Canning  as  you  can. 

When  Pogson  has  done  sneezing  with  the  snuff,  you  will 
say  to  him,  "  Take  a  fauteuil ;  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Pogson,  I  believe?  "  And  then  you  will  ex- 
plain to  him  your  system. 

This,  of  course,  must  vary  with  every  person  yoii  address. 
But  let  us  lay  down  a  few  of  the  heads  of  a  plan  which 
may  be  useful,  or  may  be  modified  infinitely  or  may  be 
cast  aside  altogether  just  as  circumstances  dictate.  After 
all  I  am  not  going  to  turn  gastronomic  agent,  and  speak  only 
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for  the  benefit  perhaps  of  the  very  person  who  is  reading 
this. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  GASTRONOMIC  AGENCY  OF  THE 
HONOURABLE  GEORGE  GUTTLBTON. 

The  Gastronomic  Agent  having,  traversed  Europe,  and 
dined  with  the  best  society  of  the  world,  has  been  led  nat- 
urally, as  a  patriot,  to  turn  his  thought  homeward,  and 
cannot  but  deplore  the  lamentable  ignorance  regarding  gas- 
tronomy displayed  in  a  country  for  which  Nature  has  done 
almost  everything. 

But  it  is  ever  singularly  thus.  Inherent  ignorance  be- 
longs to  man,  and  The  Agent,  in  his  Continental  travels, 
has  always  remarked,  that  the  countries  most  fertile  in 
themselves  were  invariably  worse  tilled  than  those  more 
barren.  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  leave  their  fields 
to  Nature,  as  we  leave  our  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat. 
And,  Heavens!  what  richness  do  we  fling  away, — what 
dormant  qualities  in  our  dishes  do  we  disregard, — what 
glorious  gastronomic  crops  (if  The  Agent  may  be  permitted 
the  expression),  what  glorious  gastronomic  crops  do  we 
sacrifice,  allowing  our  goodly  meats  and  fishes  to  lie  fal- 
low! "Chance,"  it  is  said  by  an  ingenious  historian,  who, 
having  been  long  a  secretary  in  the  East  India  House,  must 
certainly  have  had  access  to  the  best  information  upon 
Eastern  matters,  "Chance,"  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb,  "  which  burnt  down  a  Chinaman's  house,  with  a  lit- 
ter of  sucking  pigs  that  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
interior,  discovered  to  the  world  the  excellence  of  roast 
PIG."  Gunpowder,  we  know,  was  invented  by  a  similar 
fortuity.  [The  reader  will  observe  that  my  style  in  the 
supposed  character  of  a  Gastronomic  Agent  is  purposely 
pompous  and  loud.]  So,  'tis  said,  was  printing, — so  glass. 
We  should  have  drunk  our  wine  poisoned  with  the  villa- 
nous  odour  of  the  borachio,  had  not  some  Eastern  merchants, 
lighting  their  fires  in  the  desert,  marked  the  strange  com- 
position which  now  glitters  on  our  sideboard,  and  holds 
the  costly  produce  of  our  vines. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  natural  riches  of  a  country.  Let 
the  reader  think  but  for  one  moment  of  the  gastronomic 
wealth  of  our  country  of  England,  and  he  will  be  lost  in 
thankful  amazement  as  he  watches  the  astonishing  riches 
poured  out  upon  us  from  Nature's  bounteous  cornucopia! 
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Look  at  our  fisheries! — the  trout  and  salmon  tossing  in 
our  brawling  streams ;  the  white  and  full  breasted  turbot 
struggling  in  the  mariner's  net;  the  purple  lobster  lured 
by  hopes  of  greed  into  his  basket-prison,  which  he  quits 
only  for  the  red  ordeal  of  the  pot.  Look  at  white-bait, 
great  Heavens ! — look  at  white-bait,  and  a  thousand  frisk- 
ing, glittering,  silvery  things  beside,  which  the  nymphs  of 
our  native  streams  bear  kindly  to  the  deities  of  our  kitchens 
— our  kitchens  such  as  they  are. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  other  countries  produce 
the  freckle-backed  salmon  and  the  dark  broad-shouldered 
turbot ;  though  trout  frequent  many  a  stream  besides  those 
of  England,  and  lobsters  sprawl  on  other  sands  but  ours ; 
yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  ouk  native  country  pos- 
sesses those  altogether,  while  other  lands  only  know  them 
separately;  that,  above  all,  white-bait  is  peculiarly  our 
country's, — oue  city's  own !  Blessings  and  eternal  praises 
be  on  it,  and,  of  course,  on  brown  bread  and  butter !  And 
the  Briton  should  further  remember,  with  honest  pride  and 
thankfulness,  the  situation  of  his  capital,  of  London :  the 
lordly  turtle  floats  from  the  sea  into  the  stream,  and  from 
the  stream  to  the  city ;  the  rapid  fleets  of  all  the  world,  se 
donnent  rendezvous,  in  the  docks  of  our  silver  Thames;  the 
produce  of  our  coasts  and  provincial  cities,  east  and  west, 
is  borne  to  us  on  the  swift  lines  of  lightning  railroads.  In 
a  word, — and  no  man  but  one  who,  like  The  Agent,  has 
travelled  Europe  over,  can  appreciate  the  gift — there  is  no 
city  on  earth's  surface  so  well  supplied  with  fish  as 
London ! 

With  respect  to  our  meats,  all  praise  is  supererogatory. 
Ask  the  wretched  hunter  of  chevreuil,  the  poor  devourer  of 
rehbraten,  what  they  think  of  the  noble  English  haunch, 
that,  after  boimding  in  the  Park  of  Knole  or  ^Yindsor,  ex- 
poses its  magnificent  flank  upon  some  broad  silver  platter 
at  our  tables?  It  is  enough  to  say  of  foreign  venison,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  lard  it.  Away !  ours  is  the  palm  of 
roast ;  whether  of  the  crisp  mutton  that  crops  the  thymy 
herbage  of  our  downs,  or  the  noble  ox  who  revels  on  lush 
Althorpian  oil-cakes.  What  game  is  like  to  ours?  Mans 
excels  us  in  poultry,  'tis  true,  but  'tis  only  in  merry  Eng- 
land that  the  partridge  has  a  flavour,  that  the  turkey  can 
almost  se  passer  de  truffes,  that  the  jolly  juicy  goose  can  be 
eaten  as  he  deserves. 
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Our  vegetables,  moreover,  surpass  all  comment;  Art  (by 
the  means  of  glass)  has  wrung  fruit  out  of  the  bosom  of 
Nature,  such  as  she  grants  to  no  other  clime.  And  if  we 
have  no  vineyards  on  our  hills,  we  have  gold  to  purchase 
their  best  produce.  Nature,  and  enterprise  that  masters 
Nature,  have  done  everything  for  our  land. 

But,  with  all  these  prodigious  riches  in  our  power,  is  it 
not  painful  to  reflect  how  absurdly  we  employ  them?  Can 
we  say  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  well?  Alas,  no! 
and  The  Agent,  roaming  o'er  foreign  lands  and  seeing  how, 
with  small  means  and  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance, 
great  ends  were  effected,  comes  back  sadly  to  his  own  coun- 
try, whose  wealth  he  sees  absurdly  wasted,  whose  energies  are 
misdirected,  and  whose  vast  capabilities  are  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  *  *  *  [Here  should  follow  what  I  have  only  hinted 
at  previously,  a  vivid  and  terrible  picture  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  table.]  *  *  *  0,  for  a  master  spirit,  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  land,  to  see  its  great  power  directed  in  the 
right  way,  and  its  wealth  not  squandered  or  hidden,  but 
nobly  put  out  to  interest  and  spent ! 

Tlie  Agent  dares  not  hope  to  win  that  proud  station — to 
be  the  destroyer  of  a  barbarous  system  wallowing  in  abu- 
sive prodigality — to  become  a  dietetic  reformer — the  Luther 
of  the  table. 

But  convinced  of  the  wrongs  which  exist,  he  will  do  his 
humble  endeavour  to  set  them  right,  and  to  those  who  know 
that  they  are  ignorant  (and  this  is  a  vast  step  to  knowl- 
edge) he  offers  his  counsels,  his  active  co-operation,  his 
frank  and  kindly  sympathy.  The  Agent's  qualifications 
are  these : — 

1.  He  is  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  England,  and  has 
in  himself,  or  through  his  ancestors,  been  accustomed  to 
good  living  for  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  his 
maternal  great-great-grandfather,  Eoger  de  Gotylton  [the 
name  may  be  varied,  of  course,  or  the  king's  reign,  or  the 
dish  invented"],  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  method  of 
roasting  a  peacock  whole,  with  its  tail-feathers  displayed; 
and  the  dish  was  served  to  the  two  kings  at  Eouen.  Sir 
Walter  Gramley,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  produced  before  her 
majesty,  when  at  Killingworth  Castle,  mackerel  with  the 
famous  gooseberry  sauce,  &c. 

2.  He  has,  through  life,  devoted  himself  to  no  other 
study  than  that  of  the  table;  and  has  visited  to  that  end 

18 
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the  courts  of  all  the  monarehs  of  Europe :  taking  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  cooks,  with  whom  he  lives  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship,  often  at  an  enormous  expense  to  him- 
self. 

3.  He  has  the  same  acquaintance  with  all  the  vintages 
of  the  Continent;  having  passed  the  autumn  of  1811  (the 
comet  year)  on  the  great  Weinberg  of  Johannisberg;  being 
employed  similarly  at  Bordeaux,  in  1836;  at  Oporto,  in 
1822;  and  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  with  his  excellent 
friends.  Duff,  Gordon,  and  Co.,  the  year  after.  He  trav- 
elled to  India  and  back  in  company  with  fourteen  pipes  of 
Madeira  (on  board  of  the  Samuel  Snob,  East  Indiaman, 
Captain  Scuttler),  and  spent  the  vintage  season  in  the 
island,  with  unlimited  powers  of  observation  granted  to 
him  by  the  great  houses  there. 

4.  He  has  attended  Mr.  Groves  of  Charing  Cross,  and 
Mr.  Giblett  of  Bond  Street,  in  a  course  of  purchases  of  fish 
and  meat;  and  is  able  at  a  glance  to  recognise  the  age  of 
mutton,  the  primeness  of  beef,  the  firmness  and  freshness 
of  fish  of  all  kinds. 

5.  He  has  visited  the  Parks,  the  grouse-manors,  and  the 
principal  gardens  of  England,  in  a  similar  professional 
point  of  view. 

The  Agent  then,  through  his  subordinates,  engages  to 
provide  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  give  dinner-parties — 

1.  With  cooks  to  dress  the  dinners;  a  list  of  which  gen- 
tlemen he  has  by  him,  and  will  recommend  none  who  are 
not  worthy  of  the  strictest  confidence. 

2.  With  a  menu  for  the  table,  according  to  the  price 
which  the  Amphitryon  chooses  to  incur. 

3.  He  will,  through  correspondences  with  the  various 
fournisseurs  of  the  metropolis,  provide  them  with  viands, 
fruit,  wine,  &c.,  sending  to  Paris,  if  need  be,  where  he  has 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Chevet. 

4.  He  has  a  list  of  dexterous  table-waiters  (all  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  John  for  fear  of  mistakes,  the  butler's 
name  to  be  settled  according  to  pleasure),  and  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  servants  of  the  house  should 
be  locked  in  the  back-kitchen  or  servants'  hall  during  the 
time  that  the  dinner  takes  place. 

5.  He  will  receive  and  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
fournisseurs, — of  course  pledging  his  honour  as  a  gentle- 
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man  not  to  receive  one  shilling  of  paltry  gratification  from 
the  tradesmen  he  employs,  but  to  see  that  their  bills  are 
more  moderate,  and  their  goods  of  better  quality,  than 
they  would  provide  to  any  person  of  less  experience  than 
himself. 

6.  His  fee  for  superintending  a  dinner  will  be  five  guin- 
eas :  and  The  Agent  entreats  his  client  to  trust  entirely 
to  him  and  his  subordinates  for  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
past,— not  to  think  of  inserting  dishes  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, or  producing  wine  from  their  own  cellars,  as  he  en- 
gages to  have  it  brought  in  the  best  order,  and  fit  for 
immediate  drinking.  Should  the  Amphitryon,  however, 
desire  some  particular  dish  or  wine,  he  must  consult  The 
Agent,  in  the  first  case  by  writing,  in  the  second,  by  send- 
ing a  sample  to  The  Agent's  chambers.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  whole  complexion  of  a  dinner  may  be  altered  by 
the  insertion  of  a  single  dish;  and,  therefore,  parties  will 
do  well  to  mention  their  wishes  on  the  first  interview  with 
The  Agent.  He  cannot  be  called  upon  to  recompose  his 
bill  of  fare,  except  at  great  risk  to  the  ensemble  of  the  din- 
ner and  enormous  inconvenience  to  himself. 

7.  The  Agent  will  be  at  home  for  consultation  from  ten 
o'clock  until  two, — earlier,  if  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
at  early  hours  in  the  City  desire  to  have  an  interview;  and 
be  it  remembered  that  a  personal  interview  is  always  the 
best :  for  it  is  greatly  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  num- 
ber but  the  character  of  the  guests  whom  the  Amphitryon 
proposes  to  entertain,— whether  they  are  fond  of  any  par- 
ticular wine  or  dish,  what  is  their  state  of  health,  rank, 
style,  profession,  &c. 

8.  At  two  o'clock,  he  will  commence  his  rounds;  for  as 
the  metropolis  is  wide,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  early  in 
the  field  in  some  districts.  From  2  to  3,  he  will  be  in 
Russell  Square  and  the  neighbourhood;  3  to  3f,  Harley 
Street,  Portland  Place,  Cavendish  Square,  and  the  environs; 
3f  to  4^,  Portman  Square,  Gloucester  Place,  Baker  Street, 
&e. ;  ^\  to  5,  the  new  district  about  Hyde  Park  Terrace; 
6  to  5f,  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Regents'  Park.  He  will 
be  in  Grosvenor  Square  by  6,  and  in  Bel  grave  Square, 
Pimlico,  and  its  vicinity,  by  7.  Parties  there  are  requested 
not  to  dine  until  8  o'clock;  and  The  Agent,  once  for  all, 
peremptorily  announces  that  he  will  not  go  to  the  palace, 
where  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  serve  a  good  dinner. 
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TO    TKADESMEN. 

Every  Monday  evening  during  the  season  the  Gastro- 
nomic Agent  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  trial-dinners,  to 
which  the  principal  gourmands  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  few 
of  The  Agent's  most  respectable  clients,  will  be  invited. 
Covers  will  be  laid  for  ten  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  And 
as  The  Agent  does  not  propose  to  exact  a  single  shilling  of 
profit  from  their  bills,  and  as  his  recommendation  will  be 
of  infinite  value  to  them,  the  tradesmen  he  employs  will 
furnish  the  weekly  dinner  gratis.  Cooks  will  attend  (who 
have  acknowledged  characters)  upon  the  same  terms.  To 
save  trouble,  a  book  will  be  kept  where  butchers,  poulter- 
ers, fishmongers,  &c.,  may  inscribe  their  names  in  order, 
taking  it  by  turns  to  supply  the  trial-table.  Wine  mer- 
chants will  naturally  compete  every  week  promiscuously, 
sending  what  they  consider  their  best  samples,  and  leaving 
with  the  hall-porter  tickets  of  the  prices.  Confectionery 
to  be  done  out  of  the  house.  Fruiterers,  market-men,  as 
butchers  and  poulterers.  The  Agent's  maitre  d'hotel  will 
give  a  receipt  to  each  individual  for  the  articles  he  pro- 
duces; and  let  all  remember  that  The  Agent  is  a  very 
keen  judge,  and  woe  betide  those  who  serve  him  or  his 
clients  ill !  Gboege  Goemajs^d  Guttleton. 

Carlton  Gardens,  June  10,  18^. 

Here  I  have  sketched  out  the  heads  of  such  an  address 
as  I  conceive  a  gastronomic  agent  might  put  forth;  and  ap- 
peal pretty  confidently  to  the  British  public  regarding  its 
merits  and  my  own  discovery.  If  this  be  not  a  profession 
— a  new  one — a  feasible  one — a  lucrative  one, — I  don't 
know  what  is.  Say  that  a  man  attends  but  fifteen  dinners 
daily,  that  is  seventy-five  guineas,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weekly,  or  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
for  a  season  of  six  months :  and  how  many  of  our  younger 
sons  have  such  a  capital  even?  Let,  then,  some  unem- 
ployed gentleman  with  the  requisite  qualifications  come 
forward.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  he  should  have 
done  all  that  is  stated  in  the  prospectus;  but,  at  any  rate, 
let  him  say  he  has :  there  can't  be  much  harm  in  an  inno- 
cent fib  of  that  sort;  for  the  gastronomic  agent  must  be  a 
sort  of  dinner-pope,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  supposed  to 
err. 
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And  as  he  really  will  be  an  excellent  judge  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  will  bring  his  whole  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  and  will  speedily  acquire  an  experience  which  no 
person  out  of  the  profession  can  possibly  have;  and  as, 
moreover,  he  will  be  an  honourable  man,  not  practising 
upon  his  client  in  any  way,  or  demanding  sixpence  beyond 
his  just  fee,  the  world  will  gain  vastly  by  the  coming  for- 
ward of  such  a  person,— gain  in  good  dinners,  and  abso- 
lutely save  money;  for  what  is  five  guineas  for  a  dinner  of 
sixteen?  Tlie  sum  may  be  gaspilU  by  a  cook- wench,  or  by 
one  of  those  abominable  before-named  pastry-cooks,  with 
their  green  trays. 

If  any  man  take  up  the  business,  he  will  invite  me,  of 
course,  to  the  Monday  dinners.  Or  does  ingratitude  go  so 
far  as  that  a  man  should  forget  the  author  of  his  good 
fortune?  I  believe  it  does.  Turn  we  away  from  the  sick- 
ening theme,  and  let  us  say  a  few  words  regarding  my 


THIED   PEOFESSTON. 

The  last  profession  is  one  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding — is  merely  temporary,  whereas  they  are  for 
life;  but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  exercised  by 
the  vulgarest  man  in  Europe,  and  requires  not  the  least 
previous  experience  or  education. 

It  is  better,  unluckily,  for  a  foreigner  than  an  English- 
man; but  the  latter  may  easily  adopt  it,  if  he  have  any 
American  relations,  or  if  he  choose  to  call  himself  a  citizen 
of  the  great  republic.  In  fact,  this  profession  simply  con- 
sists in  being  a  foreigner. 

You  may  be  ever  so  illiterate  and  low-bred,  and  you  are 
all  the  better  for  the  profession.  Your  worst  social  quali- 
ties will  stand  you  in  stead.  You  should,  to  practise  prop- 
erly, be  curious,  talkative,  abominably  impudent,  and  for- 
ward. You  should  never  be  rebuffed  because  people  turn 
their  backs  on  you,  but  should  attack  them  again  and 
again ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  are  determined  to 
know  a  man,  he  will  end,  out  of  mere  weariness,  by  admit- 
ting you  to  his  acquaintance. 

Say  that  you  have  met  a  person  once  at  a  cafe,  or  tavern, 
and  that  you  do  not  know  one  single  Englishman  in  the 
world  (except  the  tradesmen  in  the  nameless  quarter  where 
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you  were  bom)  but  this,  some  young  fellow  from  college 
probably,  who  is  spending  his  vacation  abroad.  Well,  you 
tnow  this  man,  and  it  is  enough.  Ask  him  at  once  for  let- 
ters of  introduction :  say  that  you  are  a  young  American 
(for  I  presume  the  reader  is  an  Englishman,  and  this  char- 
acter he  can  therefore  assume  more  readily  than  any  other) 
wishing  to  travel,  and  ask  him  for  letters  to  his  family  in 
England.  He  hums  and  ha's,  and  says  he  will  send  them. 
Nonsense!  call  the  waiter  to  bring  pens,  ink,  and  paper; 
lay  them  laughingly  before  your  friend;  say  that  now  is 
the  best  time,  and  almost  certainly  you  will  have  the  let- 
ters. He  can't  abuse  you  in  the  notes,  because  you  are 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  The  two  or  three  first  men 
upon  whom  you  make  the  attempt  may  say  that  you  may 
go  to  the  deuce,  and  threaten  to  kick  you  out  of  the  room; 
— but  'tis  against  the  chances,  this  sort  of  ferocity.  Men 
are  rather  soft  than  spirited;  and  if  they  he  spirited,  you 
have  only  to  wait  until  you  find  a  soft  one. 

It  will  be  as  well,  periiaps,  while  making  the  demand 
upon  your  friend  in  the  cafe,  to  produce  a  series  of  letters 

directed  to  the  Marquess  of  L e,  the  Duke  of  D , 

Mr.  E the  poet,  Mr.  C.  K ,  the  eminent  actor  now 

retired,  and  other  distinguished  literary  or  fashionable  per- 
sons, saying  that  your  friends  in  America  have  already 
supplied  you  with  these,  but  that  you  want  chiefly  intro- 
ductions to  private  families,  to  see  "  the  homes  of  England," 
and  as  Englishmen  respect  lords  (see  remarks  in  Profession 
II.),  most  likely  your  young  cafe  acquaintance  will  be 
dazzled  by  the  sight  of  these  addresses,  and  will  give  you 
letters  the  more  willingly,  saying  to  himself,  "  Who  knows, 

egad,  but  that  this  American  may  get  my  sisters  to  L 

House?  "  One  way  or  the  other,  you  will  be  sure  to  end 
by  having  a  letter — a  real  letter;  and  as  for  those  you  have 
written,  why,  upon  my  honour,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  do  better  than  present  some  of  them  on  the  chance; 
for  the  Duke  and  the  Marquess  receive  so  many  people  at 
their  houses,  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  all 
their  names.     Write,  then,  bravely,  at  once — 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorsetshire,  E.  G.     London. 

Twenty-one  Street,  Boston,  May,  184^. 
My  dear  Duke, — In  the  friendly  hospitality  which  you 
exercised  towards  me  on  my  last  visit  to  London,  I  am  fain 
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to  hope  that  you  looked  somewhat  to  my  character  as  an 
individual,  as  well  as  to  my  quality  as  a  citizen  of  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world :  I,  for  my  part,  have  always 
retained  the  warmest  regard  for  you,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  any  time  you  come  our  way. 

Assuming,  I  am  sure  justifiably,  that  your  repeated  as- 
surances of  regard  were  sincere  (for  I  do  not  consider  you 
as  false,  as  I  found  the  rest  of  the  English  nobility),  I 
send,  to  be  under  your  special  protection  whilst  in  London, 
my  dear  young  friend,  Nahum  Hodge,  distinguished  among 
lis  as  a  patriot  and  a  poet;  in  the  first  of  which  capacities 
he  burned  several  farm-houses  in  Canada  last  fall,  and,  in 
the  latter,  has  produced  his  celebrated  work,  "  The  Bellow- 
ings  of  the  Buffalo,"  printed  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  by 
Messrs.  Bowie  and  Cutler,  and  which  are  far  superior  to 
any  poems  ever  produced  in  the  old  country.  Relying 
upon  our  acquaintance,  I  have  put  down  your  name,  my 
dear  Duke,  as  a  subscriber  for  six  copies,  and  will  beg  you 
to  hand  over  to  my  young  friend  Nahum  twelve  dollars — ■ 
the  price. 

He  is  a  modest,  retiring  young  man,  as  most  of  our 
young  republicans  are,  and  will  want  to  be  urged  and 
pushed  forward  into  good  society.  This,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  for  me.  Ask  him  as  often  as  you 
can  to  dinner,  and  present  him  at  the  best  houses  you  can 
in  London.  I  have  written  to  the  Marquess  of  Sandown, 
reminding  him  of  our  acquaintance,  and  saying  that  you 
will  vouch  for  the  respectability  of  young  Nahum,  who  will 
take  the  liberty  of  leaving  his  card  at  Sandown  House.  I 
do  not  wish  that  he  should  be  presented  at  your  court;  for 
I  conceive  that  a  republican  ought  not  to  sanctify  by  his 
presence  any  exhibition  so  degrading  as  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish levee. 

Nahum  Hodge  will  call  on  you  at  breakfast- time ;  I  have 
told  him  that  is  the  best  hour  to  find  yourself  and  the  dear 
Duchess  at  home.  Give  my  love  to  her  and  the  children, 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  Servant, 

Ebbnbzee  Beown. 

Such  a  letter  as  this  will  pretty  surely  get  you  admission 
to  his  Grace;  and  of  course  you  will  be  left  to  your  own 
resources  to  make  yourself  comfortable  in  the  house.     Do 
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not  be  rebuffed  if  the  porter  says,  "Not  at  home;"  say, 
"  You  liveried  varlet  and  slave !  do  you  pretend  to  lie  in 
the  face  of  a  free-born  American  republican?  Take  in  that 
note,  do  you  hear,  or  I'll  whop  you  like  one  of  my  nig- 
gers !  "  Those  fat,  overfed  men,  who  loll  in  porters'  chairs, 
are  generally  timid,  and  your  card  will  be  sure  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

While  a  servant  has  gone  up-stairs  with  it,  walk  into 
the  library  at  once,*  look  at  all  the  papers,  the  seals,  the 
books  on  the  table,  the  addresses  of  all  the  letters,  exam- 
ine the  pictures,  and  shout  out,  "  Here,  you  fat  porter, 
come  and  tell  me  who  these  tarnation  people  are !  "  The 
man  will  respectfully  come  to  you;  and  whatever  be 
your  fate  with  the  family  up-stairs — whether  the  Duke 
says  he  cannot  see  you,  or  that  he  knows  nothing  of  you, 
at  least  you  will  have  had  an  insight  into  his  house  and 
pictures,  and  may  note  down  everything  you  see. 

It  is  not  probable  he  will  say  he  knows  nothing  of  you. 
He  is  too  polite  and  kind-hearted  for  that, — nay,  possibly 
may  recall  to  his  mind  that  he  once  did  receive  an  Ameri- 
can by  the  name  of  Brown.  If  he  only  says  he  cannot  see 
you,  of  course  you  will  call  again  till  he  does;  and  be  sure 
that  the  porter  will  never  dare  to  shut  the  door  on  you. 

You  will  call  and  call  so  often,  that  he  will  end  by  in- 
viting you  to  a  party.  Meanwhile,  you  will  have  had  your 
evenings  pretty  well  filled  by  invitations  from  the  sisters 
of  your  friend  whom  you  met  in  the  cafe  at  Paris,' — agree- 
able girls — say  their  name  is  Smith,  and  they  live  in  Mon- 
tague Place,  or  near  Blackheath.  Be  sure  you  tell  them 
all  that  you  know  of  the  Duke  of  Dorsetshire,  that  you 
have  been  with  his  Grace  that  morning,  and  so  on;  and  not 
only  good  old  Mr.  Smith,  but  all  his  circle,  will  take  care 
to  invite  you  to  as  many  dinners  as  you  can  possibly  devour. 

Your  conduct  at  these  repasts  will  be  perfectly  simple. 
Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  do  pretty  much  as  you  see  other 
people  do;  but  never  acknowledge  you  are  in  fault  if  any 
one  presumes  to  blame  you.  Eat  peas  with  your  knife; 
and  if  gently  taken  to  task  about  this  habit  by  Smith  (a 
worthy  man,  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  "son's  friend,") 
say,  "  Well,  General  Jackson  eats  peas  with  his  knife:  and 
I  a'n't  proud.  I  guess  General  Jackson  can  whop  any 
Englishman,. "     Say  this  sort  of  thing  simply  and  unaffect- 

*  Of  course  you  will  select  a  house  that  is  not  entre  cow  etjardin. 
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edly,  and  you  will  be  sure  not  to  be  pestered  as  to  your 
mode  of  conveying  your  food  to  your  mouth. 

Take  care  at  dinner  not  to  admire  anything;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  bring  you  madeira,  say,  "  La  bless  you,  taste 
our  madeira !  My  father's  got  some  that  he  gave  fifty  dol- 
lars a  bottle  for;  this  here  ain't  fit  to  bile  for  puddns."  If 
there  are  ducks,  ask  everybody  if  they  have  tasted  can- 
vass-back ducks;  oysters,  say  the  New  York  oyster  will 
feed  six  men;  turtle,  prefer  terrapin,  and  so  on. 

And  don't  fancy  that  because  you  are  insolent  and  disa- 
greeable, people  will  be  shy  of  you  in  this  country.  Sir, 
they  like  to  be  bullied  in  England,  as  to  be  bullies  when 
abroad.  They  like  a  man  to  sneer  at  their  dinners;  it 
argues  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  better.  I  have 
known  the  lowest- bred  men  imaginable  pass  for  fine  fellows 
by  following  this  simple  rule.  Remember  through  life 
that  a  man  will  always  rather  submit  to  insolence  than 
resist  it. 

Let  this  be  your  guide,  then,  in  your  .commerce  with  all 
ranks.  You  will  dine,  of  course,  with  your  friends  about 
Eiussell  Square  and  Greenwich,  until  such  time  as  you  get 
a  fair  entry  into  the  houses  of  greater  people  (by  the  way, 
you  will  find  these  much  more  shy  of  dinners  and  more 
profuse  with  their  tea-parties  than  your  humbler  entertain- 
ers). But  if  you  don't  dine  with  them,  you  must  keep  up 
your  credit  in  the  other  quarter  of  the  town — make  believe 
to  dine  with  them.  You  can  get  a  dinner  for  eightpence 
on  those  days,  and  figure  in  the  evening  party  afterwards. 

At  the  great  parties,  make  up  to  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  distinguished  people  are — not  the  great  men  of 
the  land,  but  the  wits,  mark  you — and  begin  talking  with 
them  at  once;  they  will  all  respect  you  in  their  hearts,  as 
they  respect  themselves,  for  being  at  such  a  grand  house  as 
that  of  his  Grace  the  Dake  of  Dorsetshire. 

The  wits  will,  after  a  little,  take  you  to  the  Wits'  Club, 
the  Muf&naeum,  where  you  will  enter  gratis  as  a  distin- 
guished foreigner.  You  can  breakfast  there  for  a  shilling, 
have  the  run  of  the  letter-paper,  and  will,  of  course,  take 
care  to  date  your  letters  from  thence. 

Mind,  then,  once  put  your  foot  into  a  great  house  and 
your  fortune  in  society  is  easily  made.  You  have  but  to 
attack,  people  will  rather  yield  than  resist.  I  once  knew 
a  Kentucky  man,  who,   hearing  the  Marquess  of  Carum 
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Gorum  talking  of  the  likelihood  of  grouse  that  year,  inter- 
posed, "  My  lord,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  sight  for  a  stranger 
to  see  a  grand  meeting  of  the  aristocrats  of  England  in 
the  heathery  hills  of  Scotia.  What  would  I  not  give 
to  behold  such  an  exhibition? "  The  marquess  smiled, 
shrugged,  and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  come  north,  you 
must  give  me  a  day;  "  and  then  turned  on  his  heel.  This 
was  in  March:  on  the  fourteenth  of  August  Kentuck 
appeared  with  a  new  shooting  jacket  and  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  got  on  credit,  and  stayed  a  fortnight  at  Mull 
House. 

At  last,  he  sent  in  a  letter,  before  breakfast  on  Sabbath 
morning,  to  Lord  Carum  Gorum,  saying,  that  he  knew  he 
was  trespassing  beyond  all  measure  upon  his  lordship's 
patience,  but  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land,  his  remit- 
tances from  America  had  somehow  been  delayed,  and  the 
fact  was,  that  there  he  was,  waterlogged  till  they  came. 

Lord  Carum  Gorum  inclosed  him  a  ten-pound  note  in  an. 
envelope,  with  a  notification  that  a  gig  would  be  ready  for 
him  after  service :  and  Kentuck  passed  a  very  agreeable 
fortnight  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  the  "Buffalo's 
Hump  "  a  brilliant  account  of  his  stay  at  the  noble  lord's 
castle. 

Then,  again,  if  you  see  a  famous  beauty,  praise  every 
one  of  her  points  outrageously  in  your  letter  to  the  "  Buffa- 
lo's Hump,"  as 


ON  THE  LADY  EMILYS 

Who  left  dancing  and  came  and  talked  to  the  poet  at  the  dejeunS 
at  C Lodge 

Beneath  tbe  gold  acacia  buds 
My  gentle  Nova  sits  and  broods, 
Far,  far  away  in  Boston  woods, 

My  gentle  Nora  I 

I  see  the  tear-drop  in  her  e'e, 
Her  bosom's  heaving  tenderly ; 
I  know — I  know  she  thinks  of  me, 
My  darling  Nora ! 

And  where  am  I?    My  love,  whilst  thou 
Sltt'st  sad  beneath  the  acncia  bough. 
Where  pearl's  on  neck,  and  wreath  on  brow 
I  stand,  my  Nora  I 
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'Mid  carcanet  and  coronet, 
Where  joy-lamps  shine  and  flowers  are  set — 
Where  England's  chivalry  are  met, 
Behold  me,  Nora  1 

In  this  strange  scene  of  revelry, 
Amidst  this  gorgeous  chivalry, 
A  form  I  saw,  was  like  to  thee, 

My  love — my  Nora ! 

She  paused  amidst  her  converse  glad; 
The  lady  saw  that  I  was  sad. 
She  pitied  the  poor  lonely  lad, — 

Dost  love  her,  Nora? 

In  sooth,  she  is  a  lovely  dame, 
A  lip  of  red,  an  eye  of  flame, 
And  clustering  golden  locks,  the  same 
As  thine,  dear  Nora ! 

Her  glance  is  softer  than  the  dawn's. 
Her  foot  is  lighter  than  the  fawn's. 
Her  breast  is  whiter  than  the  swan's, 
Or  thine,  my  Noral 

Oh,  gentle  breast  to  pity  me ! 
Oh,  lovely  Ladye  Emily ! 
Till  death— till  death  I'll  think  of  thee— 
Of  thee  and  Nora! 

This  sort  of  thing  addressed  to  a  thin  shrivelled  person 
of  five-and-forty  (and  I  declare  it  is  as  easy  to  write  such 
verses  as  to  smoke  a  cigar)  vcill  be  sure  to  have  its  effect; 
and  in  this  way  you  may  live  a  couple  of  years  in  England 
verj'  fashionably  and  well.  By  impudence  you  may  go 
from  one  great  house  to  another — by  impudence  you  may 
get  credit  with  all  the  fashionable  tradesmen  in  London — 
by  impudence  you  may  find  a  publisher  for  your  tour;  and 
if  with  all  this  impudence  you  cannot  manage  to  pick  up  a 
few  guineas  by  the  way,  you  are  not  the  man  I  take  you 
for. 

And  this  is  my  last  profession.  In  concluding  the  sketch 
of  which,  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
the  little  character  I  have  drawn  out  is  not  taken  from  any 
particular  individual.  No,  on  my  honour,  far  from  it;  it 
is,  rather,  an  agreeable  compound  of  many  individuals, 
whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  here;  and  as  for  the 
story  about  the  Marquess  of  Carum  Gorum,  it  is,  like  the 
noble  marquess  himself,  a  fiction.     It  is  a  possibility,  that 
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is  all — an  embodiment  of  a  good  and  feasible  way  of  raising 
money.  Perhaps  gentlemen  in  America,  where  our  peri- 
odicals are  printed  regularly,  as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
may  find  the  speculation  worth  their  while;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  recommended  to  the  republican  press. 

To  the  discriminating  press  of  this  country  how  shall  I 
express  my  obligations  for  the  unanimous  applause  which 
hailed  my  first  appearance?  It  is  the  more  wonderful,  as 
I  pledge  my  sacred  word,  I  never  wrote  a  document  before 
much  longer  than  a  laundress's  bill,  or  the  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  enough  of  this  egotism;  thanks 
for  praise  conferred  sound  like  vanity ;  gratitude  is  hard  to 
speak  of,  and  at  present  it  swells  the  full  heart  of 

Geoegb  Savage  Fitz-Boodle. 

P.  S. — My  memoirs,  and  other  interesting  works,  will 
appear  next  month,  the  length  necessary  to  a  discussion  of 
the  promised  "  Professions "  having  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  their  insertion  in  the  present  Number.  They  are 
of  thrilling  interest. 
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THE  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1838,  I  was  the  master  of  a 
lovely  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-market;  of  a 
wife,  Mrs.  Cox;  of  a  business,  both  in  the  shaving  and 
cutting  line,  established  three  and  thirty  years;  of  a  girl 
and  boy  respectively  of  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirteen; 
of  a  three- windowed  front,  both  to  my  first  and  second 
pair;  of  a  young  foreman,  my  present  partner,  Mr.  Orlando 
Crump;  and  of  that  celebrated  mixture  for  the  human  hair, 
invented  by  my  late  uncle,  and  called  Cox's  Bohemian 
Balsam  of  Tokay,  sold  in  pots  at  two-and-three,  and  three- 
and-nine;  the  balsam,  the  lodgings,  and  the  old  established 
cutting  and  shaving  business,  brought  me  in  a  pretty  gen- 
teel income.  I  had  my  girl,  Jemimarann,  at  Hackney  to 
school;  my  dear  boy,  Tuggeridge,  plaited  her  hair  beauti- 
fully; my  wife  at  the  counter  (behind  the  tray  of  patent 
soaps,  &c.)  cut  as  handsome  a  figure  as  possible;  and  it  was 
my  hope  that  Orlando  and  my  girl,  who  were  mighty  soft 
upon  one  another,  would,  one  day,  be  joined  together  in 
Hyming :  and,  conjointly  with  my  son  Tug,  carry  on  the 
business  of  hairdressers,  when  their  father  was  either  dead 
or  a  gentleman;  for  a  gentleman  me  and  Mrs.  C.  deter- 
mined I  should  be. 

Jemima  was,  you  see,  a  lady  herself,  and  of  very  high 
connexions :  though  her  own  family  had  met  with  crosses, 
and  was  rather  low.  Mr.  Tuggeridge,  her  father,  kept  the 
famous  tripe-shop,  near  the  Pigtail  and  Sparrow,  in  the 
Whitechapel  Eoad;  from  which  place  I  married  her;  being 
myself  very  fond  of  the  article,  and  especially  when  she 
served  it  to  me — the  dear  thing ! 

Jemima's  father  was  not  successful  in  business:  and  I 
married  her,  I  am  proud  to  confess  it,  without  a  shilling. 
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I  had  my  hands,  my  house,  and  my  Bohemian  balsam  to 
support  her! — and  we  had  hopes  from  her  uncle,  a  mighty 
rich  East  India  merchant,  who,  having  left  this  country 
sixty  years  ago,  as  a  cabin  boy,  had  arrived  to  be  the  head 
of  a  great  house  in  India,  and  was  worth  millions,  we  were 
told. 

Three  years  after  Jemimarann's  birth  (and  two  after  the 
death  of  my  lamented  father-in-law),  Tuggeridge  (head  of 
the  great  house  of  Budgurow  and  Co.)  retired  from  the 
management  of  it;  handed  over  his  shares  to  his  son,  Mr. 
John  Tuggeridge,  and  came  to  live  in  England,  at  Portland 
Place,  and  Tuggeridgeville,  Surrey,  and  enjoy  himself. 
Soon  after,  my  wife  took  her  daughter  in  her  hand  and 
went,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  visit  her  uncle :  but  whether  it 
was  that  he  was  proud  and  surly,  or  she  somewhat  sharp 
in  her  way  (the  dear  girl  fears  nobody,  let  me  have  you  to 
know),  a  desperate  quarrel  took  place  between  them;  and 
from  that  day,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  set  eyes 
on  her.  All  that  he  would  condescend  to  do,  was  to  take 
a  few  dozen  of  lavender  water  from  us  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  to  send  his  servants  to  be  cut  and  shaved  by  us. 
All  the  neighbours  laughed  at  this  poor  ending  of  our  ex- 
pectations, for  Jemmy  had  bragged  not  a  little;  however, 
we  did  not  care,  for  the  connexion  was  always  a  good  one, 
and  we  served  Mr.  Hock,  the  valet;  Mr.  Bar,  the  coach- 
man; and  Mrs.  Breadbasket,  the  housekeeper,  willingly 
enough.  I  used  to  powder  the  footman,  too,  on  great  days, 
but  never  in  my  life  saw  old  Tuggeridge,  except  once; 
when  he  said,  "  0,  the  barber ! "  tossed  up  his  nose,  and 
passed  on. 

One  day — one  famous  day  last  January — all  our  market 
^vas  thrown  into  a  high  state  of  excitement,  by  the  appear- 
aue  of  no  less  than  three  vehicles  at  our  establishment. 
As  me.  Jemmy,  my  daughter,  Tug,  and  Orlando,  were  sit- 
ting in  the  back  parlour  over  our  dinner  (it  being  Christmas 
time,  Mr.  Crump  had  treated  the  ladies  to  a  bottle  of  port, 
and  was  longing  that  there  should  be  a  mistletoe  bough;  at 
which  proposal  my  little  Jemimarann  looked  as  red  as  a 
glass  of  negus):— we  liad  just,  I  say,  finished  the  port, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden.  Tug  bellows  out,  "  Law,  pa,  here's 
uncle  Tuggeridge's  housekeeper  in  a  cab!" 

And  Mrs.  Breadbasket  it  was  sure  enough — Mrs.  Bread- 
basket in  deep  mourning,  who  made  her  way,  bowing  and 
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looking  very  sad,  into  the  back  shop.  My  wife,  who  re- 
spected Mrs.  B.  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  set 
her  a  chair,  oifered  her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  vowed  it  was 
very  kind  of  her  to  come.  "Law,  mem,"  says  Mrs.  B., 
"  I'm  sure  I'd  do  anything  to  serve  your  family,  for  the 
sake  of  that  poor  dear  Tuck-Tuck-tug-guggeridge,  that's, 
gone." 

"That's  what?  "  cries  my  wife. 

"What,  gone?"  cried  Jemimarann,  bursting  out  crying; 
(as  little  girls  will  about  anything  or  nothing) ;  and  Or- 
lando looking  very  rueful,  and  ready  to  cry  too. 

"Yes,  gaw — ."  Just  as  she  was  at  this  very  "gaw," 
Tug  roars  out,  "Law,  pa!  here's  Mr.  Bar,  uncle  Tug's 
coachman ! " 

It  was  Mr.  Bar :  when  she  saw  him,  Mrs.  Breadbasket 
stepped  suddenly  back  into  the  parlour  with  my  ladies. 
"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Bar?  "  says  I;  and,  as  quick  as  thought,  I 
had  the  towel  under  his  chin,  Mr.  Bar  in  the  chair,  and  the 
whole  of  his  face  in  a  beautiful  foam  of  lather :  Mr.  Bar 
made  some  resistance. — "Don't  think  of  it,  Mr.  Cox,"  says 
he;  "don't  trouble  yourself,  sir:"  but  I  lathered  away, 
and  never  minded.  "And  what's  this  melancholy  event, 
sir,"  says  I,  "that  has  spread  desolation  in  your  family's 
bosoms?  I  can  feel  for  your  loss,  sir — I  can  feel  for  your 
loss." 

I  said  so  out  of  politeness,  because  I  served  the  family, 
not  because  Tuggeridge  was  my  uncle — no,  as  such  I  dis- 
own him. 

Mr.  Bar  was  just  about  to  speak.  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  he, 
"my  master's  gaw — :"  when  at  the  "gaw,"  in  walks  Mr. 
Hock,  the  own  man ! — the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  saw. 

"  What,  you  here,  Mr.  Bar?  "  says  he. 

"  Yes  I  am,  sir;  and  haven't  I  a  right,  sir?  " 

"A  mighty  wet  day,  sir,"  says  I  to  Mr.  Hock — stepping 
up  and  making  my  bow.  "  A  sad  circumstance  too,  sir — 
and  is  it  a  turn  of  the  tongs  that  you  want  to-day,  sir? 
Ho,  there !  Mr.  Crump !  " 

"Turn,  Mr.  Crump,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hock, 
making  a  bow;  "but  from  you,  sir,  never,  no  never,  split 
me ! — and  I  wonder  how  some  fellows  can  have  the  inso- 
lence to  allow  their  masters  to  shave  them !  "  With  this, 
Mr.  Hock  flung  himself  down  to  be  curled :  Mr.  Bar  sud- 
denly opened  his  mouth  in  order  to  reply;  but  seeing  there 
19 
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was  a  tiff  between  the  gentlemen,  and  wanting  to  prevent 
■a  quarrel,  I  rammed  the  Advertiser  into  Mr.  Hock's  hands, 
and  just  popped  my  shaving  brush  into  Mr.  Bar's  mouth — 
a  capital  way  to  stop  angry  answers. 

Mr.  Bar  had  hardly  been  in  the  chair  one  second,  when 
■whirr  comes  a  hackney-coach  to  the  door,  from  which 
springs  a  gentleman  in  a  black  coat  with  a  bag. 

"  What,  you  here?  "  says  the  gentleman.  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  for  it  seemed  that  everybody  was  to  begin  by 
saying,  "What,  you  here?"  "Your  name  is  Cox,  sir," 
says  he;  smiling,  too,  as  the  very  pattern  of  mine.  "My 
name,  sir,  is  Sharpus, — Blunt,  Hone,  and  Sharpus,  Mid- 
dle Temple-lane, — and  I  am  proud  to  salute  you,  sir;  hap- 
py,— that  is  to  say,  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Tuggeridge,  of 
Portland  Place,  is  dead,  and  your  lady  is  heiress,  in  conse- 
quence, to  one  of  the  handsomest  properties  in  the  king- 
dom." 

At  this  I  started,  and  might  have  sunk  to  the  ground, 
but  for  my  hold  of  Mr.  Bar's  nose;  Orlando  seemed  putri- 
fied  to  stone,  with  his  irons  fixed  to  Mr.  Hock's  head;  our 
respective  patients  gave  a  wince  out: — Mrs.  C,  Jemimar- 
ann,  and  Tug,  rilshed  from  the  back  shop,  and  we  formed 
a  splendid  tableau  such  as  the  great  Cruikshank  might  have 
depicted. 

"  And  Mr.  John  Tuggeridge,  sir?  "  says  I. 

"  Why — hee,  hee,  hee!  "  says  Mr.  Sharpus;  "surely  you 
know  that  he  was  only  the — hee,  hee,  hee ! — the  natural 
son ! " 

You  now  can  understand  why  the  servants  from  Portland 
Place  had  been  so  eager  to  come  to  us :  one  of  the  house- 
maids heard  Mr.  Sharpus  say  there  was  no  will,  and  that 
my  wife  was  heir  to  the  property,  and  not  Mr.  John  Tug- 
geridge:  this  she  told  in  the  housekeeper's  room;  and  off, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  the  whole  party  set,  in  order  to 
be  the  first  to  bear  the  news. 

We  kept  them,  every  one,  in  their  old  places;  for, 
though  my  wife  would  have  sent  them  about  their  business, 
my  dear  Jemimarann  just  hinted,  "  Mamma,  you  know  they 
have  been  used  to  great  houses,  and  we  have  not ;  had  we 
not  better  keep  them  for  a  little?" — Keep  them,  then,  we 
did,  to  shew  us  how  to  be  gentlefolks. 

I  handed  over  the  business  to  Mr.  Crump  without  a  sin- 
gle farthing  of  premium,  though  Jemmy  would  have  made 
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me  take  four  hundred  pounds  for  it;  but  this  I  was  above  : 
Crump  had  served  me  faithfully,  and  have  the  shop  he 
should. 

FIRST  ROUT. 

We  were  speedily  installed  in  our  fine  house :  but  what's 
a  house  without  friends?  Jemmy  made  me  cut  all  my  old 
acquaintances  in  the  market,  and  I  was  a  solitary  being, 
when,  luckily,  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours.  Captain  Tag- 
rag,  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  introduce  us  into  distin- 
guished society.  Tagrag  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and 
had  done  us  the  honour  of  lodging  with  us  for  two  years; 
when  we  lost  sight  of  him,  and  of  his  little  account,  too; 
by  the  way.  A  fortnight  after,  hearing  of  our  good  fortune, 
he  was  among  us  again,  however;  and  Jemmy  was  not  a 
little  glad  to  see  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  baronet's  son, 
and  very  fond  of  our  Jemimaraun;  indeed,  Orlando  (who  is 
as  brave  as  a  lion)  had,  on  one  occasion,  absolutely  beaten 
Mr.  Tagrag  for  being  rude  to  the  poor  girl;  a  clear  proof, 
as  Tagrag  said  afterwards,  that  he  was  always  fond  of  her. 

Mr.  Crump,  poor  fellow,  was  not  very  much  pleased  by 
our  good  fortune,  though  he  did  all  he  could  to  try,  at  first; 
and  I  told  him  to  come  and  take  his  dinner  regular,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  But  to  this  Jemima  very  soon  put 
a  stop,  for  she  came  very  justly  to  know  her  stature,  and 
to  look  down  on  Crump,  which  she  bid  her  daughter  to  do; 
and,  after  a  great  scene,  in  which  Orlando  shewed  himself 
very  rude  and  angry,  he  was  forbidden  the  house — for- 
ever! 

So  much  for  poor  Crump.  The  Captain  was  now  all  in 
all  with  us.  "  You  see,  sir,"  our  Jemmy  would  say,  "we 
shall  have  our  town  and  country  mansion,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  funds,  to  leave  between 
our  two  children;  and,  with  such  prospects,  they  ought 
surely  to  have  the  first  society  of  England."  To  this  Tag- 
rag  agreed,  and  promised  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the 
very  pink  of  the  fashion;  ay,  and  what's  more,  did. 

First,  he  made  my  wife  get  an  opera-box,  and  give  sup- 
pers on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  As  for  me,  he  made  me 
ride  in  the  park;  me  and  Jemimarann,  with  two  groo^ns 
behind  us,  who  used  to  laugh  all  the  way,  and  whose  very 
beards  I  had    shaved.     As   for  little  Tug,   he   was   sent 
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straight  off  to  the  most  fashionable  school  in  the  kingdom, 
the  -Reverend  Doctor  Pigney's,  at  Kichmond. 

Well;  the  hotses,  the  suppers,  the  opera-box,  the  para- 
graphs in  the  papers  about  Mr.  Coxe  Coxe  (that's  the  way, 
double  your  name,  and  stick  an  "  e  "  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
you  are.  a  gentleman  at  once),  had  an  effect  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time,  and  we  began  to  get  a  very  pretty, 
society  about  us.  Some  of  old  Tug's  friends  swore  they 
would  do  anything  for  the  family,  and  brought  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  see  dear  Mrs.  Cox  and  her  charming  girl; 
and  when,  about  the  first  week  in  February,  we  announced 
a  grand  dinner  and  ball,  for  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  I  assure  you  there  was  no  want  of  company;  no, 
nor  of  titles  neither;  and  it  always  does  my  heart  good 
even  to  hear  one  mentioned. 

Let  me  see,  there  was,  first,  my  Lord  Dunboozle,  an  Irish 
peer,  and  his  seven  sons,  the  Honourable  Messieurs  Trum- 
per  (two  only  to  dinner);  there  was  Count  Mace,  the  cele- 
brated French  nobleman,  and  his  Excellency  Baron  Von 
Punter,  from  Baden;  there  was  Lady  Blanche  Bluenose, 
the  eminent  literati,  author  of  "The  Distrusted,"  "The 
Distorted,"  "The  Disgusted,"  "The  Disreputable  One," 
and  other  poems ;  there  was  the  Dowager  Lady  Max,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Honourable  Miss  Adelaide  Blueruin ;  Sir 
Charles  Codshead,  from  the  city ;  and  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Gorman  O'Gallagher,  K.A.,  K.B.,  K.C.,  K.W.,  K  X.,  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala ;  my  friend  Tag- 
rag,  and  his  fashionable  acquaintance,  little  Tom  Tufthunt, 
made  up  the  party;  and  when  the  doors  were  flung  open, 
and  Mr.  Hock,  in  black,  with  a  white  napkin,  three  foot- 
men, coachman,  and  a  lad,  whom  Mrs.  C.  had  dressed  in 
sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  called  a  page,  were  seen  round  the 
dinner  table,  all  in  white  gloves,  I  promise  yon  I  felt  a 
thrill  of  elation,  and  thought  to  myself — Sam  Cox,  Sam 
Cox,  who  ever  would  have  expected  to  see  you  here? 

After  dinner,  there  was  to  be,  as  I  said,  an  evening 
party;  and  to  this  Messieurs  Tagrag  and  Tufthunt  had  in- 
vited many  of  the  principal  nobility  that  our  metropolis 
had  produced.  When  I  mention,  among  the  company  to 
tea,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Zero,  her  son  the  Marquis  of 
Fitzurse,  and  the  Ladies  North  Pole,  her  daughters;  when 
I  say  that  there  were  yet  others,  whose  names  may  be  found 
in  the  Blue  Book,  but  sha'n't,  out  of  modesty,  be  men- 
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tioned  here,  I  think  I've  said  enough  to  show  that,  in  our 
time.  No.  96,  Portland  Place,  was  the  resort  of  the  best  of 
company. 

It  was  our  first  dinner,  and  dressed  by  our  new  cook, 
Munseer  Cordongblew.  I  bore  it  very  well,  eating,  for  my 
share,  a  filly  dysol  allamater  dotell,  a  cutlet  soubeast,  a 
puUy  bashymall,  and  other  French  dishes :  and,  for  the 
frisky  sweet  wine,  with  tin  tops  to  the  bottles,  called  Cham- 
pang,  I  must  say  that  me  and  Mrs.  Coxe-Tuggeridge-Coxe 
drank  a  very  good  share  of  it  (but  the  Claret  and  Jounys- 
berger,  being  sour,  we  did  not  much  relish) ; — however,  the 
feed,  as  I  say,  went  off  very  well.  Lady  Blanche  Blueuose 
sitting  next  to  me,  and  being  so  good  as  to  put  me  down 
for  six  copies  of  all  her  poems;  the  Count  and  Baron  Yon 
Punter  engaging  Jemimarann  for  several  waltzes,  and  the 
Pield-Mavshal  plying  my  dear  Jemmy  with  Champang 
until,  bless  her !  her  dear  nose  became  as  red  as  her  new 
crimson  satin  gown,  which,  with  a  blue  turban  and  Bird-of- 
Paradise  feathers,  made  her  look  like  an  Empress,  I  warrant. 

Well,  dinner  past,  Mrs.  C.  and  the  ladies  went  off: — 
thunder- under-under  came  the  knocks  at  the  door;  squee- 
dle-eedlee-eedle,  Mr.  Wippert's  fiddlers  began  to  strike  up; 
and,  about  half-past  eleven,  me  and  the  gents  thought  it 
high  time  to  make  our  appearance.  I  felt  a  little  squeam- 
ish at  the  thought  of  meeting  a  couple  of  hundred  great 
people;  but  Count  Mace,  and  Sir  Gorman  0' Gallagher, 
taking  each  an  arm,  we  reached,  at  last,  the  drawing-room. 

The  young  ones  in  company  were  dancing,  and  the 
Duchess  and  the  great  ladies  were  all  seated,  talking  to 
themselves  very  stately,  and  working  away  at  the  ices  and 
macaroons.  I  looked  out  for  my  pretty  Jemimarann 
amongst  the  dancers,  and  saw  her  tearing  round  the  room 
along  with  Baron  Punter,  in  what  they  call  a  gallypard; 
then  I  peeped  into  the  circle  of  the  Duchesses,  where,  in 
course,  I  expected  to  find  Mrs  C;  but  she  wasn't  there! 
She  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  looking  very 
sulky;  and  I  went  up,  and  took  her  arm,  aud  brought  her 
down  to  the  place  where  the  Duchesses  were.  "0,  not 
there!"  said  Jemmy,  trying  to  break  away.  "Konsense, 
my  dear,"  says  I,  "you  are  Missis,  and  this  is  your  place  :  " 
— then,  going  up  to  her  Ladyship  the  Duchess,  says  I, 
"  Me  and  my  Missis  are  most  proud  of  the  honour  of  seeing 
of  you." 
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The  Duchess  (a  tall  red-haired  grenadier  of  a  woman) 
did  not  speak. 

I  went  on.  "  The  young  ones  are  all  at  it,  ma'am,  you 
see :  and  so  we  thought  we  would  come  and  sit  down  among 
the  old  ones.  You  and  I  ma'am,  I  think,  are  too  stiff  to 
dance." 

"  Sir?  "  says  her  Grace. 

"  Ma'am,"  says  I,  "don't  you  know  me?  my  name's  Cox 
— nobody's  introduced  me;  but,  dash  it,  it's  my  own 
house,  and  I  may  present  myself — so  give  us  your  hand, 
ma'am." 

And  I  shook  her's  in  the  kindest  way  in  the  world :  but, 
would  you  believe  it?  the  old  cat  screamed  as  if  my  hand 
had  been  a  hot  'tater.  "Fitzurse!  Fitzurse!"  shouted 
she ;  "  help !  help ! "  Up  scuffled  all  the  other  Dowagers — 
in  rushed  the  dancers  "  Mamma !  mamma !  "  squeaked 
Lady  Julia  North  Pole.  "Lead  me  to  my  mother,"  howled 
Lady  Aurorer :  and  both  came  up  and  flung  themselves  into 
her  arms.  "  Wawt's  the  raw!  "  said  Lord  Fitzurse,  saun- 
tering up  quite  stately. 

"Protect  me  from  the  insults  of  this  man,"  says  her 
Grace.  "  Where's  Tufthunt?  he  promised  that  not  a  soul 
in  this  house  should  speak  to  me." 

"  My  dear  Duchess,"  said  Tufthunt,  very  meek. 

"Don't  Duchess  me,  sir.  Did  you  not  promise  they 
should  not  speak;  and  hasn't  that  horrid  tipsy  wretch 
offered  to  embrace  me?  Didn't  his  monstrous  wife  sicken 
me  with  her  odious  familiarities?  Call  my  people,  Tuft- 
hunt !     Follow  me,  my  children !  " 

"And  my  carriage;  and  mine,  and  mine!"  shouted 
twenty  more  voices ;  and  down  they  all  trooped  to  the  hall : 
Lady  Blanche  Blu^nose,  and  Lady  Max  among  the  very 
first;  leaving  only  the  Field-Marshal,  and  one  or  two  men, 
who  roared  with  laughter,  ready  to  split. 

"0,  Sam,"  said  my  wife,  sobbing,  "why  would  you  take 
me  back  to  them?  they  had  sent  me  away  before!  I  only 
asked  the  Duchess  whether  she  didn't  like  rumshrub  better 
than  all  yovir  Maxarinos  and  Curasosos :  and,  would  you 
believe  it?  all  the  company  burst  out  laughing ;  and  the 
Duchess  told  me  just  to  keep  off,  and  not  to  speak  till  I 
was  spoken  to.     Lnperence!  I'd  like  to  tear  her  eyes  out." 

And  so  I  do  believe  my  dearest  Jemmy  would ! 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  SURREY  HOUNDS. 

Our  ball  had  failed  so  completely,  that  Jemmy,  who 
was  bent  still  upon  fashion,  caught  eagerly  at  Tagrag's 
suggestion,  and  went  down  to  Tuggeridgeville.  If  we  had 
a  difficulty  to  find  friends  in  town,  here  there  was  none ; 
for  the  whole  county  came  about  us,  ate  ovir  dinners  and 
suppers,  danced  at  our  balls — ay,  and  spoke  to  us  too.  We 
were  great  people,  in  fact;  I  a  regular  country  gentleman; 
and,  as  such.  Jemmy  insisted  that  I  should  be  a  sports- 
man, and  join  the  county  hunt.  "  But,"  says  I,  "  my  love, 
I  can't  ride."  "Pooh!  Mr.  C,"  said  she,  "you're  always 
making  difficulties;  you  thought  you  couldn't  dance  a  qua- 
drille; you  thought  you  couldn't  dine  at  seven  o'clock;  you 
thought  you  couldn't  lie  in  bed  after  six;  and  haven't  you 
done  every  one  of  these  things?  You  must  and  you  shall 
ride !  "  And  when  my  Jemmy  said  "  must  and  shall,"  I 
knew  very  well  there  was  nothing  for  it :  so  I  sent  down 
fifty  guineas  to  the  hunt,  and,  out  of  compliment  to  me, 
the  very  next  week,  I  received  notice  that  the  meet  of  the 
hounds  would  take  place  at  Squashtail  Common,  just  out- 
side my  lodge-gates. 

I  didn't  know  what  a  meet  was;  and  me  and  Mrs.  C, 
agreed  that  it  was  most  probable  the  dogs  were  to  be  fed 
there:  however,  Tagrag  explained  this  matter  to  us,  and 
very  kindly  promised  to  sell  me  a  horse,  a  delightful  ani- 
mal of  his  own;  which,  being  desperately  pressed  for 
money,  he  would  let  me  have  for  a  hundred  guineas,  he 
himself  having  given  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  it. 

Well,  the  Thursday  came;  the  hounds  met  on  Squash- 
tail  Common;  Mrs.  C.  turned  in  her  barouche  to  see  us 
throw  off;  and,  being  helped  up  on  my  chesnut  horse. 
Trumpeter,  by  Tagrag  and  my  head  groom,  I  came  pres- 
ently round  to  join  them. 

Tagg  mounted  his  own  horse;  and,  as  we  walked  down 
the  avenue,  "I  thought,"  he  said,  "you  told  me  you  knew 
how  to  ride;  and  that  you  had  ridden  once  fifty  miles  on  a 
stretch ! " 

"And  so  I  did,"  says  I,  "to  Cambridge,  and  on  the  box 
too." 

"On  the  box?"  says  he;  "but  did  you  ever  mount  a 
horse  before?  " 
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"Never,"  says  I,  "but  I  find  it  mighty  easy." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "you're  mighty  bold  for  a  barber;  and 
I  like  you,  Coxe,  for  your  spirit;"  and  so  we  came  out  of 
the  gate. 

As  for  describing  the  hunt,  I  own,  fairly,  I  can't.  I've 
been  at  a  hunt,  but  what  a  hunt  is — why  the  horses  will  go 
among  the  dogs  and  ride  them  down — why  the  men  cry 
out  "yooooic" — why  the  dogs  go  snuffing  about  in  threes 
and  fours,  and  the  huntsman  says,  "  Good  Towler — good 
Betsy ; "  and  we  all  of  us,  after  him,  say  •'  Good  Towler — 
good  Betsy ; "  in  course :  then,  after  hearing  a  yelp  here, 
and  a  howl  there,  tow,  row,  yow,  yow,  yow!  burst  out,  all 
of  a  sudden,  from  three  or  four  of  them,  and  the  chap  in  a 
velvet  cap  screeches  out  (with  a  number  of  oaths  I  sha'n't 
repeat  here),  "Hark,  to  Eingwood!"  and  then,  "There  he 
goes ! "  says  some  one ;  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  helter  skel- 
ter, skurry  hurry,  slap  bang,  whooping,  screeching,  and 
hurraing,  blue  coats  and  red  coats,  bays  and  greys,  horses, 
dogs,  donkeys,  butchers,  baro-knights,  dustmen,  and  black- 
guard boys,  go  tearing,  all  together,  over  the  common  after 
two  or  three  of  the  pack  that  yowl  loudest.  Why  all  this 
is,  I  can't  say,  but  it  all  took  place  the  second  Thursday  of 
last  March,  in  my  presence. 

Up  to  this,  I'd  kept  my  seat  as  well  as  the  best,  for  we'd 
only  been  trotting  gently  about  the  field  until  the  dogs 
found;  and  I  managed  to  stick  on  very  well;  but  directly 
the  tow-rowing  began,  off  went  Trumpeter  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  I  found  myself  playing  among  the  dogs  like  the 
donkey  among  the  chickens.  "Back,  Mr.  Coxe,"  holloas 
the  huntsman ;  and  so  I  pulled  very  hard,  and  cried  out. 
Wo !  but  he  wouldn't;  and  on  I  went  galloping  for  the  dear 
life.  How  I  kept  on  is  a  wonder;  but  I  squeezed  my 
knees  in  very  tiglit,  and  shoved  my  feet  very  hard  into  the 
stirrups,  and  kept  stiff  hold  of  the  scruff  of  Trumpeter's 
neck,  and  looked  betwixt  his  ears  as  well  as  ever  I  cou.ld, 
and  trusted  to  luck,  for  I  was  in  a  mortal  fright,  sure 
enough,  as  many  a  better  man  would  be  in  such  a  case,  let 
alone  a  poor  hair-dresser. 

As  for  the  hounds,  after -my  first  riding  in  among  them, 
I  tell  you,  honestly,  I  never  saw  so  much  as  the  tip  of  one 
of  their  tails ;  nothing  in  this  world  did  I  see  except  Trum- 
peter's dun-coloured  mane,  and  that  I  gripped  firm:  rid- 
ing, by  the  blessing  of  luck,  safe  through  the  walking,  the 


,  .  .  "  '  And  you,  vy,  you  may  ride  back  my  pony  to  Tuggeridge- 
weal!  '  "  — Cox's  Diary,  p.  297, 
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trotting,  the  galloping,  and  never  so  much  as  getting  a 
tumble. 

There  was  a  chap  at  Croydon,  very  well  known  as  the 
"  Spicy  Dustman,"  who,  when  he  could  get  no  horse  to  ride 
to  the  hounds,  turned  regularly  out  on  his  donkey ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  made  one  of  us.  He  generally  managed 
to  keep  up  with  the  dogs,  by  trotting  quietly  through  the 
cross  roads,  and  knowing  the  country  well.  Well,  hav- 
ing a  good  guess  where  the  hounds  would  find,  and  the 
line  that  sly  Reynolds  (as  they  call  the  fox)  would  take, 
the  Spicy  Dustman  turned  his  animal  down  the  lane, 
from  Squashtail  to  Cutshins  Common,  across  which,  sure 
enough,  came  the  whole  hunt.  There's  a  small  hedge 
and  a  remarkably  fine  ditch  here;  some  of  the  leading 
chaps  took  both,  in  gallant  style;  others  went  round  by 
a  gate,  and  so  would  I,  only  I  couldn't;  for  Trumpeter 
would  have  the  hedge,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  and  went 
right  for  it. 

Hoop !  if  ever  you  did  try  a  leap !  Out  go  your  legs,  out 
fliug  your  arms,  off  goes  your  hat;  and  the  next  thing  you 
feel,  that  is,  I  did,  is  a  most  tremendous  thwack  across  the 
chest,  and  ray  feet  jerked  out  of  the  stirrups;  me  left  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree ;  Trumpeter  gone  clean  from  under 
me,  and  walloping  and  floundering  in  the  ditch  underneath. 
One  of  the  stirrup-leathers  had  caught  in  a  stake,  and  the 
horse  couldn't  get  away ;  and  neither  of  us,  I  thought,  ever 
would  have  got  away;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  who  should 
come  up  the  lane  but  the  Spicy  Dustman ! 

"  Holloa !  "  says  I,  "  you  gent,  just  let  us  down  from  this 
here  tree ! " 

"Lor!"  says  he,  "I'm  blest  if  I  didn't  take  you  for  a 
robin." 

"Let's  down,"  says  I;  but  he  was  all  the  time  employed 
in  disengaging  Trumpeter,  whom  he  got  out  of  the  ditch, 
trembling  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  "Let's  down,"  says  I. 
"Presently,"  says  he;  and  taking  off  his  coat,  he  begins 
whistling  and  swishing  down  Trumpeter's  sides  and  sad- 
dle; and,  when  he  had  finished,  what  do  you  think  the 
rascal  did? — he  just  quietly  mounted  on  Trumpeter's  back, 
and  shouts  out,  "Git  down  yourself,  old  Bearsgrease; 
you've  only  to  drop!  I'll  give  your  oss  a  hairing  arter 
them  'ounds ;  and  you,  vy  you  may  ride  back  my  pony  to 
Tuggeridgeweal !  "     And  with  this,  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't 
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ride  away,  leaving  me  holding,  as  for  the  dear  life,  and  ex- 
pecting every  minute  the  branch  would  break. 

It  did  break  too,  and  down  I  came  into  the  slush;  and, 
when  I  got  out  of  it,  I  can  tell  you  I  didn't  look  much  like 
the  Venuses  or  the  Apollor  Belvidearis  what  I  used  to  dress 
and  titivate  up  for  my  shop  window,  when  I  was  in  the 
hair-dressing  line,  or  smell  quite  so  elegant  as  our  rose-oil. 
Faugh!  what  a  figure  I  was ! 

I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  mount  the  dustman's  donkey 
(which  was  very  quietly  cropping  grass  in  the  hedge),  and 
to  make  my  way  home ;  and  after  a  weary,  weary  journey, 
I  arrived  at  my  own  gate, 

A  whole  party  was  assembled  there,  Tagrag,  who  had 
come  back;  their  Excellencies  Mace  and  Punter,  who  were 
on  a  visit ;  and  a  number  of  horses  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  who  had 
come  iu  after  losing  their  fox!  "Here's  Squire  Coxe ! " 
shouted  the  grooms.  Out  rushed  the  servants,  out  poured 
the  gents  of  the  hunt,  and  on  trotted  poor  me,  digging  into 
the  donkey,  and  everybody  dying  with  laughter  at  me. 

Just  as  I  got  up  to  the  door,  a  horse  came  galloping  up, 
and  passed  me ;  a  man  jumped  down,  and  taking  off  a  fan- 
tail  hat,  came  up,  very  gravely,  to  help  me  down. 

"Squire,"  says  he,  "how  came  you  by  that  there  hani- 
mal?     Jist  git  down,  will  you,  and  give  it  to  its  howner." 

"  Kascal !  "  says  I,  "  didn't  you  ride  off  on  my  horse?  " 

"Was  there  ever  sich  ingratitude?"  says  the  Spicy,  "I 
found  this  year  oss  in  a  pond,  I  saves  him  from  drowning, 
I  brings  him  back  to  his  master,  and  he  calls  me  a  rascal !  " 

The  grooms,  the  gents,  the  ladies  in  the  balcony,  my 
own  servants,  all  set  up  a  roar  at  this;  and  so  would  I, 
only  I  was  so  deucedly  ashamed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  laugh 
just  then. 

And  so  my  first  day's  hunting  ended.  Tagrag  and  the 
rest  declared  1  shewed  great  pluck,  and  wanted  me  to  try 
again;  but  "no,"  says  I,  "I  have  been." 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH. 

I  WAS  always  fond  of  billiards :  and,  in  former  days,  at 
Grogram's,  in  Greek-street,  where  a  few  jolly  lads  of  my 
acquaintance  used  to  meet  twice  a  week  for  a  game,  and  a 
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snug  pipe  and  beer,  I  was  generally  voted  the  first  man  of 
the  club ;  and  could  take  five  from  John,  the  marker  him- 
self. I  had  a  genius,  in  fact,  for  the  game ;  and  now  that 
I  was  placed  in  that  station  of  life  where  I  could  cultivate 
my  talents,  I  gave  them  full  play,  and  improved  amaz- 
ingly. I  do  say  that  I  think  myself  as  good  a  hand  as  any 
chap  in  England. 

The  Count,  and  his  Excellencj'  Baron  von  Punter,  were, 
I  can  tell  you,  astonished  by  the  smartness  of  my  play; 
the  first  two  or  three  rubbers  Punter  beat  me,  but  when  I 
came  to  know  his  game,  I  used  to  knock  him  all  to  sticks; 
or,  at  least,  win  six  games  to  his  four :  and  such  was  the 
betting  upon  me;  his  Excellency  losing  large  sums  to  the 
Count,  who  knew  what  play  was,  and  used  to  back  me.  I 
did  not  play  except  for  shillings,  so  my  skill  was  of  no 
great  service  to  me. 

One  day  I  entered  the  billiard-room  where  these  three 
gentlemen  were  high  in  words.  "The  thing  shall  not  be 
done,"  I  heard  Captain  Tagrag  say,  "I  won't  stand 
it," 

"  Vat,  begause  you  would  have  de  bird  all  to  yourzelf , 
hey?  "  said  the  Baron. 

"  You  sail  not  have  a  single  fezare  of  him,  begar,"  said 
the  Count,  "  ve  vill  blow  you,  M.  de  Taguerague ;  parole 
d'lionneur,  ve  vill." 

"What's  all  this,  gents,"  says  I,  stepping  in,  "about 
birds  and  feathers?  " 

"0,"  says  Tagrag,  "we  were  talking  about — about — 
pigeon-shooting ;  the  Count,  here,  says  he  will  blow  a  bird 
all  to  pieces  at  twenty  yards,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  stand 
it,  because  it  was  regular  murder." 

"0  yase,  it  was  bidgeon-shooting,"  cries  the  Baron: 
"and  I.  know  no  better  short.  Have  you  been  bidgeon- 
shooting,  my  dear  Squire?  De  fon  is  gabidal."  "No 
doubt,"  says  I,  "for  the  shooters,  but  mighty  bad  sport  for 
the  pigeon,"  and  this  joke  set  them  all  a-laughing  ready  to 
die.  I  didn't  know  then  what  a  good  joke  it  was  neither; 
but  I  gave  Master  Baron,  that  day,  a  precious  good  beat- 
ing, and  walked  off  with  no  less  than  fifteen  shillings  of 
his  money. 

As  a  sporting  man,  and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  took  in  the  "Flare-up,"  regularly;  ay,  and  wrote 
one  or  two  trifles  in  that  celebrated  publication  (one  of  my 
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papers,  which  Tagrag  subscribed  for  me,  Philo-pestitiaeami- 
cus,  on  the  proper  sauce  for  teal  and  widgeon;  and  the 
other,  signed  Scru-tatos,  on  the  best  means  of  cultivating 
the  kidney  species  of  that  vegetable,  made  no  small  noise 
at  the  time,  and  got  me  in  the  paper  a  compliment  from  the 
editor).  I  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents, and,  my  early  education  having  been  rayther 
neglected,  (for  I  was  taken  from  my  studies,  and  set,  as  is 
the  custom  in  our  trade,  to  practise  on  a  sheep's-head  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years,  before  I  was  allowed  to  ven- 
ture on  the  humane  countenance,)  I  say  being  thus  curtailed 
and  cut  off  in  my  classical  learning,  I  must  confess  I  man- 
aged to  pick  up  a  pretty  smattering  of  genteel  information 
from  that  treasury  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  a  match  in  learning  for  all  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  came  to  our  house.  Well,  on  looking 
over  the  Flare-up  notices  to  correspondents,  I  read,  one 
day  last  April,  among  the  notices,  as  follows: — 

"  'Automodon.'  We  do  not  know  the  precise  age  of  Mr. 
Baker  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  nor  are  we  aware  if  that 
celebrated  son  of  Thespis  is  a  married  man. 

" '  Ducks  and  Green-peas '  is  informed,  that  when  A 
plays  his  rook  to  B's  second  Knight's  square,  and  B,  mov- 
ing two  squares  with  his  Queen's  pawn,  gives  check  to  his 
adversary's  Queen,  there  is  no  reason  why  B's  Queen  should 
not  take  A's  pawn,  if  B  be  so  inclined. 

"  '  F.  L.  S.'  We  have  repeatedly  answered  the  question 
about  Madame  Vestris :  her  maiden  name  was  Bartolozzi, 
and  she  married  the  son  of  Charles  Mathews,  the  celebrated 
comedian. 

"'Fair  play.'  The  best  amateur  billiard  and  ecarte 
player  in  England,  is  Coxe  Tuggeridge  Coxe,  Esq.,  of 
Portland-place,  and  Tuggeridgeville :  Jonathan,  who  knows 
his  play,  can  only  give  him  two  in  a  game  of  a  hundred; 
and,  at  the  cards,  no  man  is  his  superior.     Verbum  sap. 

"  '  Scipio  Americanus  '  is  a  blockhead." 

I  read  this  out  to  the  Count  and  Tagrag,  and  both  of 
them  wondered  how  the  Editor  of  that  tremendous  Flare- 
up  should  get  such  information;  and  both  agreed  that  the 
Baron,  who  still  piqued  himself  absurdly  on  his  play, 
would  be  vastly  annoyed  by  seeing  me  preferred  thus  to 
himself.  We.  read  him  the  paragraph,  and  preciously  an- 
gry he  was.     "  Id  is,"  he  cried,  "  the  tables  (or  '  de  (labels,' 
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as  he  called  them),  de  horrid  dabels;  gom  viz  me  to  Lon- 
don, and  dry  a  slate- table,  and  I  vill  beat  you."  We  all 
roared  at  this;  and  the  end  of  the  dispute  was,  that,  just 
to  satisfy  the  fellow,  I  agreed  to  play  his  Excellency  at 
slate-tables,  or  any  tables  he  chose. 

"Gut,"  says  he,  "gut;  I  lif,  you  know,  at  Abednego's, 
in  de  Quadrant;  his  dabels  is  goot;  ve  vill  blay  dere,  if 
you  vill ; "  and  I  said  I  would :  and  it  was  agreed  that,  one 
Saturday  night,  when  Jemmy  was  at  the  Opera,  we  should 
go  to  the  Baron's  rooms,  and  give  him  a  chance. 

We  went,  and  the  little  Baron  had  as  fine  a  supper  as 
ever  I  saw ;  lots  of  champang  (and  I  didn't  mind  drinking 
it),  and  plenty  of  laughing  and  fun.  Afterwards,  down 
we  went  to  billiards.  "  Is  dish  Misther  Coxsh,  de  shele- 
brated  player?  "  says  Mr.  Abednego,  who  was  in  the  room, 
with  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  sev- 
eral foreign  noblemen,  dirty,  snuffy,  and  hairy,  as  them 
foreigners  are.  "  Is  dish  Misther  Coxsh?  blesh  ma  hart,  it 
is  a  honer  to  see  you,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your 
play." 

"Come,  come,"  says  I,  "sir;"  for  I'm  pretty  wide 
awake ;  "  none  of  your  gammon ;  you're  not  going  to  hook 
me." 

"No,  begar,  dis  fish  you  not  catch,"  says  Count  Mace. 

"Dat  is  gut!  haw!  haw!"  snorted  the  Baron;  "hook 
him!  lieber  himmel,  you  might  dry  and  hook  me  as  well. 
Haw!  haw!" 

Well,  we  went  to  play.  "  Fife  to  four  on  Coxe,"  screams 
out  the  Count. — "Done  and  done,"  says  another  nobleman. 
"Ponays,"  says  the  Count. — "Done,"  says  the  nobleman. 
"I  vill  take  your  six  crowns  to  four,"  says  the  Baron. — 
"Done,"  says  I;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  beat 
him; — once  making  thirteen  off  the  balls  without  stopping. 

We  had  some  more  wine  after  this ;  and,  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  long  faces  of  the  other  noblemen,  as  they 
pulled  out  their  pencils  and  wrote  I.O.U.'s  for  the  Count. 
"Va  toujours,  mon  cher,"  says  he  to  me,  "you  have  von 
for  me  three  hundred  pounds." 

"I'll  blay  you  guineas  dis  time,"  says  the  Baron. 
"Zeven  to  four  you  must  give  me  though;"  and  so  I  did: 
and  in  ten  minutes  that  game  was  won,  and  the  Baron 
handed  over  his  pounds.  "Two  hundred  and  sixty  more, 
my  dear,  dear  Coxe,"  says  the  Count;  "  you  are  mon  ange 
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gardien!  "  "  Wot  a  fiat  Misther  Coxsh  is,  not  to  back  liis 
luck,"  I  heard  Abeduego  whisper  to  one  of  the  foreign 
noblemen. 

"I'll  take  you  seven  to  four,  in  tens,"  said  I  to  the  Ba- 
ron. "Give  me  three,"  says  he,  "and  done."  I  gave  him 
three,  and  lost  the  game  by  one.  "Dobbel,  or  quits,"  says 
he.  "Go  it,"  says  I,  up  to  my  mettle;  "Sam  Coxe  never 
says  no;" — and  to  it  we  v^ent.  I  went  in,  and  scored 
eighteen  to  his  five.  "  Holy  Moshesh !  "  says  Abednego, 
"dat  little  Coxsh  is  a  vonder!  who'll  take  odds?" 

"I'll  give  twenty  to  one,"  says  I,  "in  guineas." 

"Ponays,  yase,  done;"  screams  out  the  Count. 

"  Bonies,  done,"  roars  out  the  Baron  :  and,  before  I  could 
speak,  went  in,  and,  would  you  believe  it? — in  two  minutes 
he  somehow  made  the  game ! 


0,  what  a  figure  I  cut  when  my  dear  Jemmy  heard  of 
this  afterwards !  In  vain  I  swore  it  was  guineas :  the 
Count  and  the  Baron  swore  to  ponies ;  and  when  I  refused, 
they  both  said  their  honour  was  concerned,  and  they  must 
have  my  life,  or  their  money.  So  when  the  Count  shewed 
me  actually  that,  in  spite  of  this  bet  (which  had  been  too 
good  to  resist)  won  from  me,  he  had  been  a  very  heavy- 
loser  by  the  night;  and  brought  me  the  word  of  honour  of 
Abednego,  his  Jewish  friend,  and  the  foreign  noblemen, 
that  ponies  had  been  betted: — why,  I  paid  them  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  of  good  and  lawful  money; — but  Vvq 
not  played  for  money  since :  no,  no ;  catch  me  at  that  again 
if  you  can. 

A  NEW   DROP  SCENE  AT   THE  OPERA. 

No  lady  is  a  lady  without  having  a  box  at  the  Opera :  so 
my  Jemmy,  who  knew  as  much  about  music, — bless  her! 
— as  I  do  about  Sanscrit,  algebra,  or  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage, took  a  prime  box  on  the  second  tier.  It  was  what 
they  called  a  double  box  ;  it  really  could  hold  two,  that  is, 
very  comfortably ;  and  we  got  it  a  great  bargain — for  five 
hundred  a-year !  Here,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  we  used 
regularly  to  take  our  places.  Jemmy  and  Jemimarann  sit- 
ting in  front;  me,  behind:  but  as  my  dear  wife  used  to 
wear  a  large  fan  tail  gauze  hat  with  ostrich  feathers,  birds 
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of  paradise,  artificial  flowers,  and  tags  of  muslin  or  satin, 
scattered  all  over  it,  I'm  blest  if  slie  didn't  fill  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  box ;  and  it  was  only  by  jumping  and 
dodging,  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
that  I  could  manage  to  get  a  sight  of  the  actors.  By  kneel- 
ing down,  and  looking  steady  under  my  darling  Jemmy's 
sleeve,  I  did  contrive,  every  now  and  then,  to  have  a  peep 
of  Senior  Lablash's  boots,  in  the  Pnritanny,  and  once  actu- 
ally saw  Madame  Greasi's  crown  and  head-dress  in  Anny- 
balony. 

What  a  place  that  opera  is,  to  be  sure !  and  what  enjoy- 
ments ns  aristocracy  used  to  have !  Just  as  you  have  swal- 
lowed down  your  three  courses  (three  curses  I  used  to  call 
them ; — for  so,  indeed,  they  are,  causing  a  deal  of  heart- 
burns, headaches,  doctor's  bills,  pills,  want  of  sleep,  and 
such  like) — just,  I  say,  as  you  get  down  your  three  courses, 
which  I  defy  any  man  to  enjoy  properly,  unless  he  has  two 
hours  of  drink  and  quiet  afterwards,  up  comes  the  carriage, 
in  bursts  my  Jemmy,  as  fine  as  a  duchess,  and  scented  like 
our  shop.  "Come,  my  dear,"  saji-s  she,  "it's  Normy  to- 
night (or  Annybalony,  or  the  Nosey  di  Figaro,  or  the  Gaz- 
zylarder,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  Mr.  Coster  strikes  off  punc- 
tually at  eight,  and  you  know  it's  the  fashion  to  be  always 
present  at  the  very  first  bar  of  the  aperture ; "  and  so  off 
we  are  obliged  to  budge,  to  be  miserable  for  five  hours,  and 
to  have  a  headache  for  the  next  twelve,  and  all  because  it's 
the  fashion ! 

After  the  aperture,  as  they  call  it,  comes  the  opera, 
which,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  the  Italian  for  sing- 
ing. Why  they  should  sing  in  Italian,  I  can' t  conceive ; 
or  why  they  should  do  nothing  hut  sing :  bless  us !  how  1 
used  to  long  for  the  wooden  magpie,  in  the  Gazzylarder,  to 
fly  up  to  the  top  of  the  church-steeple,  with  the  silver 
spoons,  and  see  the  chaps  with  the  pitchforks  to  come  in 
and  carry  off  that  wicked  Don  June.  Not  that  I  don't 
admire  Lablash,  and  Eubini,  and  his  brother,  Tomrubini, 
him  who  has  that  fine  bass  voice,  I  mean,  and  acts  the  Cor- 
poral in  the  first  piece,  and  Don  June  in  the  second ;  but 
three  hours  is  a  little  too  much,  for  you  can't  sleep  on  those 
little  ricketty  seats  in  the  boxes. 

The  opera  is  bad  enough ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  bally? 
You  should  have  seen  my  Jemmy  the  first  night  when  she 
stopped  to  see  it ;  and  when  Madamsalls  Fanny  and  Theresa 
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Hustler  came  forward,  along  with  a  gentleman,  to  dance, 
you  should  have  seen  how  Jemmy  stared,  and  our  girl 
blushed,  when  Madamsall  Fanny,  coming  forward,  stood 
on  the  tips  of  only  five  of  her  toes,  and  raising  up  the 
other  five,  and  the  foot  belonging  to  them,  almost  to  her 
shoulder,  twirled  round,  and  round,  and  round,  like  a  tee- 
totum, for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  more ;  and  as  she  settled 
down,  at  last,  on  both  feet,  in  a  natural  decent  posture, 
you  should  have  heard  how  the  house  roared  with  applause, 
the  boxes  clapping  with  all  their  might,  and  waving  their 
handkerchiefs ;  the  pit  shouting,  "  Bravo !  "  Some  people, 
who,  I  suppose,  were  rather  angry  at  such  an  exhibition, 
threw  bunches  of  flowers  at  her ;  and  what  do  you  think 
she  did?  why,  hang  me,  if  she  did  not  come  forward,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  gather  up  the  things  they 
had  thrown  at  her,  smile,  press  them  to  her  heart,  and  be- 
gin whirling  round  again,  faster  than  ever.  Talk  about 
coolness,  I  never  saw  such  in  all  my  born  days. 

"Nasty  thing!  "  says  Jemmy,  starting  up  in  a  fury;  "if 
women  will  act  so,  it  serves  them  right  to  be  treated  so." 

"0,  yes!  she  acts  beautifully,"  says  our  friend,  his  Ex- 
cellency, who,'  along  with  Baron  von  Punter,  and  Tagrag, 
used  very  seldom  to  miss  coming  to  our  box. 

"  She  may  act  very  beautifully,  Munseer,  but  she  don't 
dress  so;  and  I  am  very  glad  they  threw  that  orange-peel 
and  all  those  things  at  her,  and  that  the  people  waved  to 
her  to  get  off. " 

Here  his  Excellency,  and  the  Baron,  and  Tag,  set  up  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Coxe,"  says  Tag,  "those  are  the  most 
famous  dancers  in  the  world ;  and  we  throw  myrtle,  gera- 
niums, and  lilies,  and  roses,  at  them,  in  token  of  our  im- 
mense admiration ! " 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  my  wife ;  and  poor  Jemimarann 
slunk  behind  the  curtain,  and  looked  as  red  as  it  almost. 
After  the  one  had  done,  the  next  begun;  but  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  a  somebody  came  skipping  and  bounding  in,  like 
an  Indian-rubber  ball,  flinging  itself  up,  at  least  six  feet 
from  the  stage,  and  there  shaking  about  its  legs  like  mad, 
we  were  more  astonished  than  ever! 

"That's  Anatole,"  says  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"Anna  who?"  says  my  wife,  and  she  might  well  be 
mistaken ;  for  this  person  had  a  hat  and  feathers,  a  bare 
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neck  and  arms,  great  black  ringlets,  and  a  little  calico 
frock,  which  came  down  to  the  knees. 

"  Anatole ;  you  would  not  think  he  was  sixty- three  years 
old,  he's  as  active  as  a  man  of  twenty." 

"  He !  "  shrieked  out  my  wife ;  "  what,  is  that  there  a 
man?  Tor  shame !  Munseer.  Jemimarann,  dear,  get  your 
cloak,  and  come  along ;  and  I'll  thank  you,  my  dear,  to 
call  our  people,  and  let  us  go  home." 

You  would't  think,  after  this,  that  my  Jemmy,  who  had 
shown  such  a  horror  at  the  bally,  as  they  call  it,  should 
ever  grow  accustomed  to  it;  but  she  liked  to  hear  her 
name  shcfuted  out  in  the  crush-room,  and  so  would  stop 
till  the  end  of  everything;  and,  law  bless  you!  in  three 
weeks  from  that  time,  she  could  look  at  the  ballet,  as 
she  would  at  a  dancing-dog  in  the  streets,  and  would 
bring  her  double-barrelled  opera  glass  up  to  her  eyes  as 
coolly  as  if  she  had  been  a  born  duchess.  As  for  me, 
I  did,  at  Rome,  as  Eome  does,  and  precious  fun  it  used 
to  be,  sometimes. 

My  friend,  the  Baron,  insisted,  one  night,  on  my  going 
behind  the  scenes ;  where,  being  a  subscriber,  he  said  I 
had,  what  they  call,  my  ontray.  Behind,  then,  I  went ; 
and  such  a  place  you  never  saw  nor  heard  of!  Fancy  lots 
of  young  and  old  gents,  of  the  fashion,  crowding  round  and 
staring  at  the  actresses  practising  their  steps.  Fancy  yel- 
low, snuffy  foreigners,  chattering  always,  and  smelling 
fearfully  of  tobacco.  Fancy  scores  of  Jews,  with  hooked 
noses,, and  black  muzzles,  covered  with  rings,  chains,  sham 
diamonds,  and  gold  waistcoats.  Fancy  old  men,  dressed 
in  old  nightgowns,  with  knock-knees,  and  dirty  flesh-col- 
oured cotton  stockings,  and  dabs  of  brick-dust  on  their 
wrinkled  old  chops,  and  tow- wigs  (such  wigs !)  for  the  bald 
ones,  and  great  tin  spears  in  their  hands,  mayhap,  or  else 
shepherds'  crooks,  and  fusty  garlands  of  flowers,  made  of 
red  and  green  baize.  Fancy  troops  of  girls,  giggling,  chat- 
tering, pushing  to  and  fro,  amidst  old  black  canvas,  Gothic 
halls,  thrones,  pasteboard  Cupids,  dragons,  and  such  like; 
such  dirt,  darkness,  crowd,  confusion,  and  gabble,  of  all 
conceivable  languages,  was  never  known ! 

If  you  could  but  have  seen  Munseer  Anatole !     Instead 

of  looking  twenty  he  looked  a  thousand.     The  old  man's 

wig  was  off,  and  a  barber  was  giving  it  a  touch  with  the 

tongs ;  Munseer  was  taking  snuff  himself,  and  a  boy  was 

20 
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standing  by,  with  a  pint  of  beer,  from  the  public-house  at 
the  corner  of  Charles-street. 

I  met  with  a  little  accident,  during  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  which  they  allow  for  the  entertainment  of  us  men 
of  fashion  on  the  stage,  before  the  curtain  draws  up  for  the 
'bally,  while  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  are  gaping,  and  the 
people  in  the  pit  are  drumming  with  their  feet  and  canes 
in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  as  though  they  couldn't 
wait. 

Just  at  the  moment  before  the  little  bell  rings,  and  the 
curtain  flies  up,  and  we  scuffte  ofE  to  the  sides  (for  we  al- 
Tsrays  stay  till  the  very  last  moment),  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  making  myself  very  affable  to  the  fair  figger- 
antys  which  was  spinning  and  twirling  about  me,  and  ask- 
ing them  if  they  wasn't  cold,  and  such  like  politeness,  in 
the  most  condescending  way  possible,  when  a  bolt  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  and  down  I  popped,  through  a  trap  in 
the  stage,  into  the  place  below.  Luckily,  I  was  stopped 
by  a  piece  of  machinery,  consisting  of  a  heap  of  green 
blankets  and  a  young  lady  coming  up  as  Venus  rising  from 
the  sea.  If  I  had  not  fallen  so  soft,  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  collusion.  I  never 
told  Mrs.  Coxe,  for  she  can't  bear  to  hear  of  my  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  fair  sex. 


STRIKING  A  BALANCE. 

Next  door  to  us,  in  Portland-place,  lived  the'  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Kilblazes,  of  Kilmacrasy  Castle, 
county  Kildare,  and  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess. 
Lady  Kilblazes  had  a  daughter.  Lady  Juliana  Matilda  Mac 
Turk,  of  the  exact  age  of  our  dear  Jemimaranu ;  and  a  son, 
the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellington  Anglesea  Blucher  Bulow 
Mac  Turk,  only  ten  months  older  than  our  boy,  Tug. 

My  darling  Jemmy  is  a  woman  of  spirit,  and,  as  become 
her  station,  made  every  possible  attempt  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kilblazes,  which 
her  ladyship  (because,  forsooth,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Minister,  and  Prince  of  W.ales's  great  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Portansherry)  thought  fit  to  reject.  I  don't  wonder  at 
my  Jemmy  growing  so  angry  with  her,  and  determining, 
in  every  way,  to  put  her  ladyship  down.     The  Kilblazes' 
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estate  is  not  so  large  as  the  Tuggeridge  property,  by  two 
thousand  a-year,  at  least;  and  so  my  wife,  when  our  neigh- 
bours kept  only  two  footmen,  was  quite  authorised  in  hav- 
ing three ;  and  she  made  it  a  point,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
Kilblazes'  carriage-and-pair  came  round,  to  have  out  her 
own  carriage-and-four. 

Well,  our  box  was  next  to  theirs  at  the  Opera;  only 
twice  as  big.  Whatever  masters  went  to  Lady  Juliana, 
came  to  my  Jemimarann ;  and  what  do  you  think  Jemmy 
did?  she  got  her  celebrated  governess,  Madame  de  Flicflac, 
away  from  the  Countess,  by  offering  a  double  salary.  It 
was  quite  a  treasure,  they  said,  to  have  Madame  Flicflac, 
she  had  been  (to  support  her  father,  the  Count,  when  he 
emigrated)  a  French  dancer  at  the  Italian  Opera.  French 
dancing,  and  Italian,  therefore,  we  had  at  once,  and  in  the 
best  style :  it  is  astonishing  how  quick  and  well  she  used 
to  speak — the  French  especially. 

Master  Arthur  Mac  Turk  was  at  the  famous  school  of  the 
Keverend  Clement  Coddler,  along  with  a  hundred  and  ten 
other  young  fashionables,  from  the  age  of  three  to  fifteen; 
and  to  this  establishment  Jemmy  sent  our  Tug,  adding 
forty  guineas  to  the  hundred  and  twenty  paid  every  year 
for  the  boarders.  I  think  I  found  out  the  dear  soul's 
reason,  for,  one  day,  speaking  about  the  school  to  a  mutual 
acquaintance  of  ours  and  the  Kilblazes,  she  whispered  to 
him,  that  "  she  never  would  have  thought  of  sending  her 
darling  boy  at  the  rate  which  her  next  door  neighbours 
paid;  their  lad,  she  was  sure,  must  be  starved:  however, 
poor  people !  they  did  the  best  they  could  on  their  income." 

Coddler's,  in  fact,  was  the  tip-top  school,  near  London; 
he  had  been  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckminster,  who  had  set 
him  up  in  the  school,  and,  as  I  tell  you,  all  the  peerage 
and  respectable  commoners  came  to  it.  You  read  in  the 
bill  (the  snopsis,  I  think  Coddler  called  it),  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  charges  for  board,  masters,  extras,  &c. — "Ev- 
ery young  nobleman  (or  gentleman)  is  expected  to  bring  a 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  goblet  of  silver  (to  prevent  break- 
age), which  will  not  be  returned;  a  dressing-gown  and 
slippers;  toilet-box,  pomatum,  curling-irons,  &c.  &c.  The 
pupil  must,  on  no  account,  be  allowed  to  have  more  than 
ten  guineas  of  pocket-money,  unless  his  parents  particu- 
larly desire  it,  or  he  be  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  Wine 
will  be  an  extra  charge;  as  are  warm,  vapour,  and  douche 
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baths;  carriage  exercise  will  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen guineas  per  quarter.  It  is  eai"iiestly  requested  that  no 
young  nobleman  (or  gentleman)  be  allowed  to  smoke.  In 
a  place  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature,  such 
an  ignoble  enjoyment  were  profane. 

"Clement  Coddlbr,  M.A., 

"  Chaplain  and  late  tutor  to  his  Grace  the 
"  Duke  of  Buckminster. 
" Mount  Parnassus,  Richmond,  Surrey." 

To  this  establishment  our  Tug  was  sent.  "EecoUect, 
my  dear,"  said  his  mamma,  "that  you  are  a  Tuggeridge  by 
birth,  and  that  I  expect  you  to  beat  all  the  boys  in  the 
school,  especially  that  Wellington  Mac  Turk,  who,  though 
he  is  a  lord's  son,  is  nothing  to  you,  who  are  the  heir  of 
Tuggeridge  ville. " 

Tug  was  a  smart  young  fellow  enough,  and  could  cut 
and  curl  as  well  as  any  young  chap  of  his  age;  he  was  not 
a  bad  hand  at  a  wig  either,  and  could  shave,  too,  very  pret- 
tily; but  that  was  in  the  old  time,  when  we  were  not  great 
people :  when  he  came  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  had  to  learn 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  a  deal  of  lost  time  to  make  up 
for,  on  going  to  school. 

However,  we  had  no  fear;  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Coddler 
used  to  send  monthly  accounts  of  his  pupils'  progress,  and 
if  Tug  was  not  a  wonder  of  the  world,  I  don't  know  who 
was.     It  was 

General  hehaviour       ....  excellent. 

English       .        .  ...  very  good. 

French trSsbien. 

Latin  .  optim6, 

and  so  on : — he  possessed  all  the  virtues,  and  wrote  to  us 
every  month  for  money.  My  dear  Jemmy  and  I  deter- 
mined to  go  and  see  him,  after  he  had  been  at  school  a 
quarter;  we  went,  and  were  shown  by  Mr.  Coddler,  one  of 
the  meekest,  smilingest  little  men  I  ever  saw,  into  the  bed- 
rooms and  eating-rooms  (the  dromitaries  and  refractories 
he  called  them),  which  were  all  as  comfortable  as  comfort- 
able might  be.  "It  is  a  holiday  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Cod- 
dler; and  a  holiday  it  seemed  to  be: — in  the  dining-room 
were  half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  playing  at  cards  ("all 
tip-top  nobility,"  observed'  Mr.  Coddler); — in  the  bed- 
rooms there  was  only  one  gent;  he  was  lying  on  his  bed, 
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reading  novels  and  smoking  cigars.  "Extraordinary  gen- 
ius!" whispered  Coddler;  "  Honourable  Tom  Fitz-Warter, 
cousin  of  Lord  Byron's;  smokes  all  day;  and  has  written 
the  sweetest  poems  you  can  imagine.  Genius,  my  dear 
madam,  you  know,' genius  must  have  its  way."  "Well, 
upon  my  word,"  says  Jemmy,  "if  that's  genius,  I  had 
rather  that  Master  Tuggeridge  Coxe  Tuggeridge  remained 
a  dull  fellow  " 

"Impossible,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Coddler,  "Mr.  Tug- 
geridge Coxe  couldn't  be  stupid  if  he  tried." 

Just  then  up  comes  Lord  Claude  LoUypop,  third  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Allycompane.  We  were  introduced  in- 
stantly. "Lord  Claude  Lollypop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coxe;" 
the  little  lord  wagged  his  head,  my  wife  bowed  very  low, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Coddler,  who,  as  he  saw  my  lord  making 
for  the  play-ground,  begged  him  to  show  us  the  way. — ■ 
"Come  along,"  says  my  lord;  and  as  he  walked  before  us, 
whistling,  we  had  leisure  to  remark  the  beautiful  holes  in 
his  jacket,  and  elsewhere. 

About  twenty  young  noblemen  (and  gentlemen)  were 
gathered  round  a  pastrycook's  shop,  at  the  end  of  the  green. 
"That's  the  grub-shop,"  said  my  lord,  "where  we  young 
gentlemen  wot  has  money  buys  our  wittles,  and  them  young 
gentlemen  wot  has  none,  goes  tick." 

Then  we  passed  a  poor  red-haired  usher,  sitting  on  a 
bench  alone.  "That's  Mr.  Hicks,  the  Husher,  ma'am," 
says  my  lord;  "  we  keep  him,  for  he's  very  useful  to  throw 
stones  at,  and  he  keeps  the  chaps'  coats  when  there's  a 
fight,  or  a  game  at  cricket. — Well,  Hicks,  how's  your 
mother?  what's  the  row  now?"  "I  believe,  my  lord," 
said  the  usher,  very  meekly,  "there  is  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter somewhere  on  the  premises — the  Honourable  Mr. 
Mac " 

"0!  come  along,"  said  Lord  Lollypop,  "come  along,  this 
way,  ma'am !  Go  it,  ye  cripples !  "  and  my  lord  pulled  my 
dear  Jemmy's  gown  in  the  kindest  and  most  familiar  way, 
she  trotting  on  after  him,  mightily  pleased  to  be  so  taken 
notice  of,  and  I  after  her.  A  little  boy  went  running 
across  the  green.  "  Who  is  it,  Petitoes? "  screams  my 
lord.  "Turk  and 'the  barber,"  pipes  Petitoes,  and  runs  to 
the  pastrycook's  like  mad.  "Turk  and  the  ba — ,"  laughs 
out  my  lord,  looking  at  us:  "hurra!  this  way,  ma'am;  " 
and,  turning  round  a  corner,  he  opened  a  door  into  a  court- 
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yard,  where  a  mimber  of  boys  were  collected,  and  a  great 
noise  of  shrill  voices  might  be  heard.  "  Go  it,  Turk ! " 
says  one.  "Go  it,  barber!"  says  another.  "Punch  hith 
life  out,"  roars  another,  whose  voice  was  just  cracked,  and 
his  clothes  half  a  yard  too  short  for  him ! 

Fancy  our  horror,  when,  on  the  crowd  making  way,  we 
saw  Tug  pummeling  away  at  the  Honourable  Master  Mac 
Turk!  My  dear  Jemmy,  who  don't  understand  such 
things,  pounced  upon  the  two  at  once,  and,  with  one  hand 
tearing  away  Tug,  sent  him  spinning  back  into  the  arms  of 
his  seconds,  while,  with  the  other,  she  clawed  hold  of  Mas- 
ter Mac  Turk's  red  hair,  and,  as  soon  as  she  got  her  second 
hand  free,  banged  it  about  his  face  and  ears  like  a  good 
one. 

"  You  nasty — wicked — quarrelsome — aristocratic  (each 
word  was  a  bang) — aristocratic,  oh !  oh !  oh ! "  Here  the 
words  stopped;  for,  what  with  the  agitation,  maternal 
solicitude,  and  a  dreadful  kick  on  the  shins  which,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  Master  Mac  Turk  administered,  my  dear 
Jemmy  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  sunk,  fainting  away, 
in  my  arms. 

DOWN  AT  BEULAH. 

Although  there  was  a  regular  cut  between  the  next  door 
people  and  us,  yet  Tug  and  the  Honourable  Master  Mac 
Turk  kept  up  their  acquaintance  over  the  back-garden  wall, 
and  in  the  stables,  where  they  were  fighting,  making 
friends,  and  playing  tricks  from  morning  to  night,  during 
the  holidays.  Indeed,  it  was  from  young  Mac  that  we  first 
heard  of  Madame  de  Plicflac,  of  whom  my  Jemmy  robbed 
Lady  Kilblazes,  as  I  before  have  related.  When  our 
friend,  the  Baron,  first  saw  Madame,  a  very  tender  greet- 
ing passed  between  them,  for  they  had,  as  it  appeared, 
been  old  friends  abroad.  "  Sapristie,"  said  the  Baron,  in 
his  lingo,  "que  fais  tu  ici,  Amenaide?"  "Et  toi,  mon 
pauvre  Chicot,"  says  she ;  "  est  ce  qu'on  t'a  mis  a  la  retraite? 
II  parait  que  tu  n'est  plus  General  chez  Franco — " 
"  Chut,"  says  the  Baron,  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

"  What  are  they  saying,  my  dear?  "  says  my  wife  to 
Jemimarann,  who  had  a  pretty  knowledge  of  the  language 
by  this  time. 

"  I  don't  know  what  'Sapristie '  means,  mamma ;  but  the 
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Baron  asked  Madame  what  she  was  doing  here?  and 
Madame  said,  'And  you,  Chicot,  you  are  no  more  a  gen- 
eral at  Franco,'— Have  I  not  translated  rightly,  Madame?  " 

"  Oui,  men  chou,  men  ange ;  yase,  my  angel,  my  cab- 
bage, quite  right.  Figure  yourself,  I  have  known  my  dear 
Chicot  dis  twenty  years." 

"Chicot  is  my  name  of  baptism,"  says  the  Baron; 
"Baron  Chicot  de  Punter  is  my  name."  "And  being  a 
general  at  Franco,"  says  Jemmy,  "means,  I  suppose,  being 
a  French  General?  " 

"  Yes,  I  vas,"  said  he,  "  General  Baron  de  Punter,  n'est  'a 
pas,  Amena'ide?  " 

"0,  yes!"  said  Madame  Flicflac;  and  laughed;  and  I 
and  Jemmy  laughed  out  of  politeness :  and  a  pretty  laugh- 
ing matter  it  was,  as  you  shall  hear. 

About  this  time  my  Jemmy  became  one  of  the  Lady- 
Patronesses  of  that  admirable  institution,  "The  Washer- 
woman's-Orphans'  Home;"  Lady  de  Sudley  was  the  great 
projector  of  it ;  and  the  manager  and  chaplain,  the  excel- 
lent and  Eeverend  Sidney  Slopper.  His  salary,  as  chap- 
lain, and  that  of  Doctor  Leitch,  the  physician  (both  cousins 
■of  her  Ladyship's),  drew  away  five  hundred  pounds  from 
the  six  subscribed  to  the  Charity :  and  Lady  de  Sudley 
thought  a  fgte  at  Beulah  Spa,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
foreign  Princes  who  were  in  town  last  year,  might  bring  a 
little  more  money  into  its  treasury.  A  tender  appeal  was 
accordingly  drawn  up,  and  published  in  all  the  papers : — 

APPEAL. 

BBITISH  WASHESWeMAN'S-ORPHANS'    HOME. 

The  "  Washerwoman's-Orphans'  Home  "  has  now  been 
established  seven  years  :  and  the  good  which  it  has  effected 
is,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  incalculable.  Ninety-eight 
orphan  children  of  washerwomen  have  been  lodged  within 
its  walls.  One  hundred  and  two  British  Washerwomen 
have  been  relieved  when  in  the  last  state  of  decay.  One 
HUNDBED  AND  NINETY-EIGHT  THOUSAND  articles  of  male 
and  female  dress  have  been  washed,  mended,  buttoned, 
ironed,  and  mangled,  in  the  Establishment.  And,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  governors  of  the  Foundling,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Baby-linen  of  that  Hospital  will  be 
confided  to  the  British  Washerwoman's  Home! 
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With  such  prospects  before  it,  is  it  not  sad,  is  it  not 
lamentable  to  think,  that  the  Patronesses  of  the  Society- 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  applications  of  no  less 

than   THREE    THOUSAND    BIGHT    HUNDRED  AND  ONE  BRITISH 

Washerwomen,  from  lack  of  means  for  their  support? 
Ladies  of  England !  Mothers  of  England !  to  you  we  ap- 
peal. Is  there  one  of  you  that  will  not  respond  to  the  cry 
in  behalf  of  these  deserving  members  of  our  sex? 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Ladies-Patronesses  to 
give  a  fSte  at  Beulah  Spa,  on  Thursday,  July  25;  which 
will  be  graced  with  the  first  foreign  and  native  talext,  by 
the  first  foreign  and  native  rank  ;  and  where  they  beg  for 
the  attendance  of  every  washerwoman^?  friend. 

Her  Highness  the  Princess  of  SchloppenzoUernsehwig- 
maringen,  the  Duke  of  Sacks-Tubbingen,  His  Exbellency 
Baron  Strumpff,  His  Excellency  Lootf-Allee-Koolee-Bis- 
millah-Mohamed-Eusheed- Allah,  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
Prince  Euttee-Jaw,  Envoy  from  the  King  of  Oude,  His 
Excellency  Don  Alonzo  Di  Cachachero-y-Eandango-y-Cas- 
tanete,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  Ravioli,  from 
Milan,  the  Envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Topinambo,  and  a 
host  of  other  fashionables,  promised  to  honoiir  the  festival : 
and  their  names  made  a  famous  show  in  the  bills.  Be- 
sides these,  we  had  the  celebrated  band  of  Moscow-musiks, 
the  seventy-seven  Transylvanian  trumpeters,  and  the  fa- 
mous Bohemian  Minnesingers ;  with  all  the  leading  artists 
of  London,  Paris,  the  Continent,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

I  leave  you  to  fancy  what  a  splendid  triumph  for  the 
British  Washerwoman's  Home  was  to  come  off  on  that  day. 
A  beautiful  tent  was  erected,  in  which  the  Ladies- 
Patronesses  were  to  meet;  it  was  hung  round  with  speci- 
mens of  the  skill  of  the  washerwomeii's  orphans ;  ninety- 
six  of  whom  were  to  be  feasted  in  the  gardens,  and  waited 
on  by  the  Ladies-Patronesses. 

Well,  Jemmy  and  my  daughter,  Madame  de  Elic-flac, 
myself,  the  Count,  Baron  Punter,  Tug,  and  Tagrag,  all 
went  down  in  the  chariot  and  barouche-and-four,  quite 
eclipsing  poor  Lady  Kilblazes  and  her  carriage-and-two. 

There  was  a  fine  cold  collation,  to  which  the  friends  of 
the  Ladies-Patronesses  were  admitted ;  after  which,  my 
ladies  and  their  beaux  went  strolling  through  the  walks; 
Tagrag  and  the  Count  having  each  an  arm  of  Jemmy;  the 
Baron  giving  an  arm  a-piece  to  Madame  and  Jemimarann. 
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Whilst  they  were  walking,  whom  should  they  light  upon 
but  poor  Orlando  Crump,  my  successor  in  the  perfumery 
and  hair-cutting. 

"  Orlando !  "  says  Jemimarann,  blushing  as  red  as  a  label, 
and  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Jemimar ! "  says  he,  holding  out  his,  and  turning  as 
white  as  pomatum. 

"  Sir  !  "  says  Jemmy,  as  steady  as  a  Duchess. 

"  What!  madam,"  says  poor  Crump,  "don't  you  remem- 
ber your  shopboy?  " 

"  Dearest  mamma,  don't  you  recollect  Orlando ! "  whim- 
pers Jemimarann,  whose  hand  he  had  got  hold  of. 

"Miss  Tuggeridge  Coxe,"  says  Jemmy,  "I'm  surprised 
of  you.  Remember,  sir,  that  our  position  is  altered,  and 
oblige  me  by  no  more  familiarity." 

"  Insolent  fellow,"  says  the  Baron,  "  vat  is  dis  canaille?  " 

"  Canal  yourself,  Mounseer,"  says  Orlando,  now  grown 
quite  furious ;  he  broke  away,  quite  indignant,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Jemimarann,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  began  to  look  very  pale  and  ill ;  and  her  mamma, 
therefore,  took  her  to  a  tent,  where  she  left  her  along  with 
Madame  Flicflac  and  the  Baron ;  going  off  herself  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  in  order  to  join  us. 

It  appears  they  had  not  been  seated  very  long,  when 
Madame  Flicflac  suddenly  sprung  up,  with  an  exclamation 
of  joy,  and  rushed  forward  to  a  friend  whom  she  saw  pass. 

The  Baron  was  left  alone  with  Jemimarann ;  and, 
whether  it  was  the  champagne,  or  that  my  dear  girl 
looked  more  than  commonly  pretty,  I  don't  know;  but 
Madame  Plicflac  had  not  been  gone  a  minute,  when  the 
Baron  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  made  her  a  regular 
declaration. 

Poor  Orlando  Crump  had  found  me  out  by  this  time,  and 
was  standing  by  my  side,  listening,  as  melancholy  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers,  who  were  sing- 
ing the  celebrated  words  of  the  poet  Gothy : 

Ich  bui  ya  hupp  lily  lee,  du  bist  ya  hupp  lily  lee, 
Wir  sind  doch  hupp  lily  lee,  hupp  la  lily  lee. 
Chorus. — Yodle-odle-odle-odle-odle-odle  hupp !  yodle-odle-aw-o-o-o. 

They  were  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  waistcoats, 
as  usual,  and  had  just  come  to  the  o-o-o,  at  the  end  of  the 
chorus  of  the  forty-seventh  stanza,  when  Orlando  started : 
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"That's  a  scream!"  says  he.  "Indeed  it  is,"  says  I; 
"  and,  but  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  a  very  ugly  scream, 
too : "  when  I  heard  another  shrill,  O !  as  I  thought ;  and 
Orlando  bolted  ofE,  crying,  "By  heavens,  it's  her  voice!" 
"Whose  voice?"  says  I.  "Come  and  see  the  row,"  says 
Tag ;  and  off  we  went,  with  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple, who  saw  this  strange  move  on  his  part. 

We  came  to  the  tent,  and  there  we  found  my  poor  Jemi- 
marann  fainting ;  her  mamma  holding  a  smelling-bottle ; 
the  Baron,  on  the  ground,  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his 
bleeding  nose ;  and  Orlando  squaring  at  him,  and  calling 
on  him  to  fight  if  he  dared. 

My  Jemmy  looked  at  Crump  very  fierce.  "Take  that 
feller  away,"  says  she,  "he  has  insulted  a  French  noble- 
man, and  deserves  transportation,  at  the  least." 

Poor  Orlando  was  carried  off.  "  I've  no  patience  with 
the  little  minx,"  says  Jemmy,  giving  Jemimarann  a  pinch: 
"She  might  be  a  Baron's  lady;  and  she  screams  out  be- 
cause his  Excellency  did  but  squeeze  her  hand." 

"0,  mamma!  mamma!"  sobs  poor  Jemimarann,  "but 
he  was  t-t- tipsy." 

"  T-t- tipsy !  and  the  more  shame  for  you,  you  hussy,  to 
be  offended  with  a  nobleman  who  does  not  know  what  he 
is  doing." 

A  TOURNAMENT. 

"  I  SAT,  Tug,"  said  Mac  Turk,  one  day,  soon  after  our 
flare-up  at  Beulah,  "Kilblazes  comes  of  age  in  October, 
and  then  we'll  cut  you  out,  as  I  told  you :  the  old  barberess 
will  die  of  spite  when  she  hears  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
What  do  you  think?  we're  going  to  have  a  tournament!  " 
"  What's  a  tournament?  "  says  Tug,  and  so  said  his  mamma, 
when  she  heard  the  news;  and  when  she  knew  what  a 
tournament  was,  I  think,  really,  she  was  as  angry  as  Mac 
Turk  said  she  would  be,  and  gave  us  no  peace  for  days  to- 
gether. "  What ! "  says  she,  "  dress  up  in  armour,  like 
play-actors,  and  run  at  each  other  with  spears?  the  Kil- 
blazes must  be  mad !  "  And  so  I  thought,  but  I  didn't 
think  the  Tuggeridges  would  be  mad  too,  as  they  were; 
for,  when  Jemmy  heard  that  the  Kilblazes  festival  was  to 
be,  as  yet,  a  profound  secret,  what  does  she  do,  but  send 
down  to  the  Morning  Post  a  gaming  account  of 
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"the  passage  of  aems,  at  tuggeeidgbville ! 

"  The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  past.  The  fair  Castellane 
of  T-gg-r-dgeville,  whose  splendid  entertainments  have  so 
often  been  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  has  determined  to  give 
one,  which  shall  exceed,  in  splendour,  even  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  middle  ages.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say 
more ;  but  a  tournament,  at  which  His  Ex-l-ncy  B-r-n  de 
P-nt-r,  and  Thomas  T-gr-g,  Esq. ,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Th— s 
T-gr-g,  are  to  be  the  knights-defendants  against  all  comers; 
a  Queen  of  Beauty,  of  whose  loveliness  every  frequenter  of 
fashion  has  felt  the  power ;  a  banquet,  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  Gunter ;  and  a  ball,  in  which  the  recollections  of 
ancient  chivalry  will  blend  sweetly  with  the  soft  tones  of 
Weippert  and  Collinet,  are  among  the  entertainments 
which  the  Ladye  of  T-gg-ridgeville  has  prepared  for  her 
distinguished  guests." 

The  Baron  was  the  life  of  the  scheme :  he  longed  to  be 
on  horseback,  and  in  the  field  at  Tuggeridgeville,  where 
he,  Tagrag,  and  a  number  of  our  friends  practised ;  he  was 
the  very  best  tilter  present :  he  vaulted  over  his  horse,  and 
played  such  wonderful  antics,  as  never  were  done  except 
at  Ducrow's. 

And  now — 0  that  I  had  twenty  pages,  instead  of  this 
short  chapter,  to  describe  the  wonders  of  the  day! — 
Twenty-four  knights  came  from  Ashley's,  at  two  guineas 
a-head.  We  were  in  hopes  to  have  had  Miss  Woolcombe, 
in  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  that  lady  did  not  ap- 
pear. We  had  a  tent  for  the  challengers,  at  each  side  of 
which  hung,  what  they  called,  escoachings  (like  hatch- 
ments, which  they  put  up  when  people  die),  and  under- 
neath sat  their  pages,  holding  their  helmets  for  the  tourna- 
ment. Tagrag  was  in  brass  armour  (my  city  connections 
got  him  that  famous  suit) ;  his  Excellency  in  polished 
steel.  My  wife  wore  a  coronet,  modelled  exactly  after 
that  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  Henry  V. ;  a  tight  gilt  jacket, 
which  set  off  dear  Jemmy's  figure  wonderfully,  and  a  train 
of  at  least  forty  feet.  Dear  Jemimarann  was  in  white,  her 
hair  braided  with  pearls.  Madame  de  Flicfiac  appeared  as 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  Lady  Blanche  Bluenose  as  a  Turkish 
princess.  An  alderman  of  London,  and  his  lady ;  two 
magisti-ates  of  the  county,  and  the  very  pink  of  Croydon ; 
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several  Polish  noblemen ;  two  Italian  Counts  (besides  our 
Count) ;  one  hundred  and  ten  young  officers,  from  Addis- 
combe  College,  in  full  uniform,  commanded  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sir  Miles  Mulligatawney,  K.C.B.  and  his  lady;  the 
Misses  Pimminy's  Finishing  Establishment,  and  fourteen 
young  ladies,  all  in  white ;  the  Reverend  Doctor  VVai^shot, 
and  forty-nine  young  gentlemen,  of  the  first  families, 
under  his  charge — were  soms  only  of  the  company.  I  leave 
you  to  fancy,  that,  if  my  Jemmy  did  seek  for  fashion,  she 
had  enough  of  it  on  this  occasion.  They  waiited  me  to 
have  mounted  again,  but  my  hunting-day  had  been  suffi- 
cient; besides  I  ain't  big  enough  for  a  real  knight:  so,  as 
Mrs.  Coxe  insisted  on  my  opening  the  Tournament — and  I 
knew  it  was  in  vain  to  resist — the  Baron  and  Tagrag  had 
undertaken  to  arrange  so  that  I  might  come  ofE  with  safety, 
if  I  came  off  at  all.  They  had  procured,  from  the  Strand 
Theatre,  a  famous  stud  of  hobby-horses,  which  they  told 
m'e  had  been  trained  for  the  use  of  the  great  Lord  Bateman. 
I  did  not  know  exactly  what  they  were  till  they  arrived ; 
but  as  they  had  belonged  to  a  Lord,  I  thought  it  was  all 
right,  and  consented ;  and  I  found  it  the  best  sort  of  riding, 
after  all,  to  appear  to  be  on  horseback  and  walk  safely 
a-foot  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  impossible  to  come  down 
as  long  as  I  kept  on  my  own  legs ;  besides,  I  could  cuff  and 
pull  my  steed  about  as  much  as  I  liked,  without  fear  of 
his  biting  or  kicking  in  return.  As  Lord  of  the  Tourna- 
ment, they  placed  in  my  hands  a  lance,  ornamented  spi- 
rally, in  blue  and  gold;  I  thought  of  the  pole  over  my  old 
shop-door,  and  almost  wished  myself  there  again,  as  I 
capered  up  to  the  battle  in  my  helmet  and  breast-plate, 
with  all  the  trumpets  blowing  and  drums  beating  at  the 
time.  Captain  Tagrag  was  my  opponent,  and  preciously 
we  poked  each  other,  till,  prancing  about,  I  put  my  foot  on 
my  horse's  petticoat  behind,  and  down  I  came,  getting  a 
thrust  from  the  Captain,  at  the  same  time,  that  almost 
broke  my  shoulder-bone.  "This  was  sufficient,"  they  said, 
"for  the  laws  of  chivalry;  "  and  I  was  glad  to  get  off  so. 

After  that,  the  gentlemen  riders,  of  whom  there  were  no 
less  than  seven,  in  complete  armour,  and  the  professionals, 
now  ran  at  the  ring;  and  the  Baron  was  far,  far  the  most 
skilful. 

"How  sweetly  the  dear  Baron  rides,"  said  my  wife,  who 
was  always  ogling  at  him,  smirking,  smiling,  and  waving 
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her  handkerchief  to  him.  "I  say,  Sam,"  says  a  profes- 
sional to  one  of  his  friends,  as,  after  their  course,  they 
came  cantering  up,  and  ranged  under  Jemmy's  bower,  as 
she  called  it;— "I  say,  Sam,  I'm  blowed  if  that  chap  in 
harmer  mustn't  have  been  one  of  hus."  And  this  only 
made  Jemmy  the  more  pleased;  for  the  fact  is,  the  Baron 
had  chosen  the  best  way  of  winning  Jemimarann  by  court- 
ing her  mother. 

The  Baron  was  declared  conqueror  at  the  ring;  and 
Jemmy  awarded  him  the  prize,  a  wreath  of  white  roses, 
which  she  placed  on  his  lance;  he  receiving  it  gracefully, 
and  bowing,  until  the  plumes  of  his  helmet  mingled  with 
the  mane  of  his  charger,  which  backed  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lists,  and  then,  galloping  back  to  the  place  where  Jemi- 
marann was  seated,  he  begged  her  to  place  it  on  his  helmet : 
the  poor  girl  blushed  very  much,  and  did  so.  As  all  the 
people  were  applauding,  Tagrag  rushed  up,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Baron's  shoulder,  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  which  made  the  other  very  angry,  I  suppose,  for  he 
shook  him  ofE  violently.  "  Chacun  ;pour  soi,"  says  he, 
"  Monsieur  de  Taguerague ; "  which  means,  I  am  told, 
"every  man  for  himself;  "  and  then  he  rode  away,  throw- 
ing his  lance  in  the  air,  catching  it,  and  making  his  horse 
caper  and  prance,  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

After  this  came  the  "Passage  of  Arms;"  Tagrag  and 
the  Baron  run  courses  against  the  other  champions;  ay, 
and  unhorsed  two  a-piece;  whereupon  the  other  three  re- 
fused to  turn  out;  and  preciously  we  laughed  at  them,  to 
be  sure ! 

"Now,  it's  our  turn,  Mr.  Chicot"  says  Tagrag,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  Baron:  "look  to  yourself,  you  infernal 
mountebank,  for,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  do  my  best;"  and  before 
Jemmy  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  quite  bewildered, 
could  say  a  word,  these  two  friends  were  charging  away, 
spears  in  hand,  ready  to  kill  each  other.  In  vain  Jemmy 
screamed;  in  vain  I  threw  down  my  truncheon:  they  had 
broken  two  poles  before  I  could  say  "  Jack  Eobinson,"  and 
were  driving  at  each  other  with  the  two  new  ones.  The 
Baron  had  the  worst  of  the  first  course,  for  he  had  almost 
been  carried  out  of  his  saddle.  "  Hark  you,  Chicot ! " 
screamed  out  Tagrag,  "  next  time  look  to  your  head : "  and 
next  time,  sure  enough,  each  aimed  at  the  head  of  the 
other. 
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Tagrag's  spear  hit  the  right  place;  for  it  carried  o£E  the 
Baron's  helmet,  plume,  rose-wreath  and  all ;  but  his  Excel- 
lency hit  truer  still — his  lance  took  Tagrag  on  the  neck, 
and  sent  him  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 

"He's  won!  he's  won!  "  says  Jemmy,  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief; Jemimarann  fainted.  Lady  Blanche  screamed, 
and  I  felt  so  sick  that  I  thought  I  should  drop.  All  the 
company  were  in  an  uproar :  only  the  Baron  looked  calm, 
and  bowed  very  gracefully,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  Jemmy; 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  Jewish-looking  man,  springing 
over  the  barrier,  and  followed  by  three  more,  rushed  tow- 
ards the  Baron.  "Keep  the  gate.  Bob!"  he  holloas  out. 
"  Baron :  I  arrest  you,  at  the  suit  of  Samuel  Levison, 
for " 

But  he  never  said  for  what;  shouting  out,  "  Aha !  "  and 
"  Sapprrrristie  !  "  and  I  don't  know  what,  his  Excellency 
drew  his  sword,  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  was  over 
the  poor  bailiif,  and  off  before  another  word;  he  had 
threatened  to  run  through  one  of  the  bailiff's  followers, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  only  that  gentleman  made  way  for  him;  and 
when  we  took  up  the  bailiff,  and  brought  him  round  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  brandy-and- water,  he  told  us  all.  "  I 
had  a  writ  againsht  him,  Mishter  Coxsh,  but  I  didn't  vant 
to  shpoil  shport;  and,  beshidesh,  I  didn't  know  him  until 
dey  knocked  off  his  shteel  cap !  " 


Here  was  a  pretty  business ! 


OVER-BOARDED  AND  UNDER-LODGED. 

We  had  no  great  reason  to  brag  of  our  tournament  at 
Tuggeridgeville :  but,  after  all,  it  was  better  than  the  turn- 
out at  Kilblazes,  where  poor  Lord  Heydownderry  went 
about  in  a  black  velvet  dressing-gown,  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Bonypart  appeared  in  a  suit  of  armour,  and  silk 
stockings,  like  Mr.  Pell's  friend,  in  Pickwick;  we,  having 
employed  the  gentlemen  from  Astley's  Antitheatre,  had 
some  decent  sport  for  our  money. 

We  never  heard  a  word  from  the  Baron,  who  had  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  horsemanship,  and  had  knocked 
down  (and  very  justly)  Mr.  Nabb,  the  bailiff,  and   Mr. 
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Stubbs,  his  man,  who  came  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  My 
sweet  Jemmy  seemed  to  be  very  low  in  spirits  after  his  de- 
parture, and  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  her  in  Jow  spirits :  on 
days  of  illness  she  no  more  minds  giving  Jemimarann  a 
box  on  the  ear,  or  sending  a  plate  of  muifins  across  a  table 
at  poor  me,  than  she  does  taking  her  tea. 

Jemmy,  I  say,  was  very  low  in  spirits;  but,  one  day  (I 
remember  it  was  the  day  after  Captain  Higgins  called,  and 
said  he  had  seen  the  Baron  at  Boulogne),  she  vowed  that 
nothing  but  change  of  air  would  do  her  good,  and  declared 
that  she  should  die  unless  she  went  to  the  sea-side  in 
France.  I  knew  what  this  meant,  and  that  I  might  as 
well  attempt  to  resist  her,  as  to  resist  Her  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty in  Parliament  assembled;  so  I  told  the  people  to  pack 
up  the  things,  and  took  four  places  on  board  the  Grand 
Turk  steamer  for  Boulogne. 

The  travelling-carriage,  which,  with  Jemmy's  thirty- 
seven  boxes  and  my  carpet-bag,  was  pretty  well  loaded, 
was  sent  on  board,  the  night  before;  and  we,  after  break- 
fasting in  Portland  Place  (little  did  I  think  it  was  the — ■ 
but,  poh!  never  mind),  went  down  to  the  Custom  House  in 
the  other  carriage,  followed  by  a  hackney-coach  and  a  cab, 
with  the  servants  and  fourteen  band-boxes  and  trunks  more, 
which  were  to  be  wanted  by  my  dear  girl  in  the  journey. 

The  road  down  Cheap.side  and  Thames-street  need  not 
be  described :  we  saw  the  monument,  a  memento  of  the 
wicked  popish  massacre  of  St.  Batholomew; — why  erected 
here  I  can't  think,  as  St.  Bartholomew  is  in  Smithfield;  — 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  Billingsgate,  and  of  the  Mansion 
House,  where  we  saw  the  two-and-twenty  shilling  coal 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimneys,  and  were  landed  at  the 
Custom  House  in  safety.  I  felt  melancholy,  for  we  were 
going  among  a  people  of  swindlers,  as  all  Frenchmen  are 
thought  to  be;  and,  besides  not  being  able  to  speak  the 
language,  leaving  our  own  dear  country,  and  honest  coun- 
trymen. 

Fourteen  porters  came  out,  and  each  took  a  package  with 
the  greatest  civility;  calling  Jemmy  her  ladyship,  and  me 
your  honour;  ay,  and  your  honouring  and  my  lady  shipping 
even  my  man  and  the  maid  in  the  cab. 

I  somehow  felt  all  over  quite  melancholy  at  going  away; 
"Here,  my  fine  fellow,"  says  I  to  the  coachman,  who  was 
standing  very  respectful,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
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Jemmy's  jewel-case  in  the  other,  "here,  my  fine  chap," 
says  I,  "here's  six  shillings  for  you;  "  for  I  did  not  care 
for  the  money. 

"  Six  what?  "  says  he. 

"  Six  shillings,  fellow,"  shrieks  Jemmy,  "  and  twice  as 
much  as  your  fare." 

"Feller,  marm,"  says  this  insolent  coachman,  "feller 
yourself,  marm:  do  you  think  I'm  a-going  to  kill  my 
horses,  and  break  my  precious  back,  and  bust  my  carriage, 
and  carry  you,  and  your  kids,  and  your  traps,  for  six 
hog?  "  And  with  this  the  monster  dropped  his  hat,  with 
my  money  in  it,  and  doubling  his  fist,  put  it  so  very  near 
my  nose  that  I  really  thought  he  would  have  made  it 
bleed.  "My  fare's  heighteen  shillings,"  says  he,  "haint 
it? — hask  hany  of  these  gentlemen." 

"Why,  it  aint  more  than  seventeen  and  six,"  says  one 
of  the  fourteen  porters,  "but,  if  the  gen'l'man  is  a  gen'l' 
man,  he  can't  give  no  less  than  a  suffering  anyhow." 

I  wanted  to  resist,  and  Jemmy  screamed  like  a  Turk; 
but,  "Holloa!"  says  one:  "What's  the  row?"  says  an- 
other: "Come,  dub  up!  "  roars  a  third;  and  T  don't  mind 
telling  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  was  so  frightened  that  I 
took  out  the  sovereign  and  gave  it.  My  man  and  Jemmy's 
maid  had  disappeared  by  this  time;  they  always  do  when 
there's  a  robbery  or  a  row  going  .on. 

I  was  going  after  them.  "Stop,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  pipes 
a  young  gentleman  of  about  thirteen,  with  a  red  livery 
waistcoat  that  reached  to  his  ankles,  and  every  variety  of 
button,  pin,  string,  to  keep  it  together :  "  Stop,  Mr.  Heff," 
says  he,  taking  a  small  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "  and  don't 
forgit  the  cabman." 

"  What's  your  fare,  my  lad?  "  says  I. 

"Why,  let's  see — yes — -ho! — my  fare's  seven-and-thirty 
and  eightpence  eggs — acly." 

The  fourteen  gentlemen,  holding  the  luggage,  here  burst 
out  and  laughed  very  rudely  indeed;  and  the  only  person 
who  seemed  disappointed  was,  I  thought,  the  hackney- 
coachman.  "  Why,  you  rascal!  "  says  Jemmy,  laying  hold 
of  the  boy,  "  do  you  want  more  than  the  coachman?  " 

"Don't  rascal  me,  marml  "  shrieks  the  little  chap  in  re- 
turn. "What's  the  coach  to  me?  Vy,  you  may  go  in  an 
omlibus  for  sixpence  if  you  like;  vy  don't  you  go  and  buss 
it,  marm?     Vy  did  you  call  my  cab,  marm?     Vy  am  I  to 
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come  forty  mile,  from  Scarlot-street,  Po'tl'nd  Street,  Po't- 
I'nd  Place,  aud  not  git  my  fare,  marm?  Come,  give  me  a 
suffering  and  a  half,  and  don't  keep  my  boss  a-vaiting  all 
day." 

This  speech,  which  takes  some  time  to  write  down,  was 
made  in  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  second;  and,  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  young  gentleman  hurled  down  his  pipe,  and,  ad- 
vancing towards  Jemmy,  doubled  his  list,  and  seemed  to 
challenge  her  to  fight. 

My  dearest  girl  now  turned  from  red  to  be  as  pale  as 
white  Windsor,  and  fell  into  my  arms :  what  was  I  to  do? 
I  called.  Policeman!  but  a  policeman  won't  interfere  in 
Thames-street;  robbery  is  licensed  there:  what  was  I  to 
do?  Oh !  my  heart  beats  with  paternal  gratitude  when  I 
think  of  what  my  Tug  did! 

As  soon  as  this  young  cab  chap  put  himself  into  a  fight- 
ing attitude,  Master  Tuggeridge  Coxe — who  had  been 
standing  by,  laughing  very  rudely  I  thought — ^Master  Tug- 
geridge Coxe,  I  say,  flung  his  jacket  suddenly  into  his 
mamma's  face  (the  brass  buttons  made  her  start,  and  re- 
covered her  a  little),  and,  before  we  could  say  a  word,  was 
in  the  ring  in  which  we  stood  (formed  by  the  porters,  nine 
Orangemen  and  women,  I  don't  know  how  many  newspaper 
boys,  hotel  cads,  and  old  clothesmen),  and,  whirling  about 
two  little  white  fists  in  the  face  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
red  waistcoat,  who  brought  up  a  great  pair  of  black  ones 
up  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  was  engaged  in  an  instant,. 

But,  law  bless  you!  Tug  hadn't  been  at  Richmond  School 
for  nothing;  ai;id  milled  away — one,  two,  right  and  left — 
like  a  little  hero  as  he  is,  with  all  his  dear  mother's  spirit 
in  him :  first  came  a  crack  which  sent  a  long  dusky  white 
hat,  that  looked  damp  and  deep  like  a  well,  and  had  a  long 
black  crape  rag  twisted  round  it  — first  came  a  crack  which 
sent  this  white  hat  spinning  over  the  gentleman's  cab,  and 
scattered  among  the  crowd  a  vast  number  of  things  which 
the  cabman  kept  in  it, — such  as  a  ball  of  string,  a  piece  of 
candle,  a  comb,  a  whip-lash,  a  little  waibler,  a  slice  of 
bacon,  &c.  &c. 

The  cabman  seemed  sadly  ashamed  of  this  display,  but 
Tag  gave  him  no  time :  another  blow  was  planted  on  his 
cheek-bone;  and  a  third,  which  hit  him  straight  on  the 
nose,  sent  this  rude  cabman  straight  down  to  the  ground. 

"Brayvo,  my  lord!  "  shouted  all  the  people  around. 
21 
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"I  won't  have  no  more,  tliank  yer,"  said  the  little  cab- 
man, gathering  himself  up,  "give  us  over  my  fare,  vil  yer, 
and  let  me  git  away." 

"  What's  your  fare  now,  you  cowardly  little  thief?  "  says 
Tug. 

"Vy,  then,  two  and  eightpence,"  says  he,  "go  along,— 
you  hnoiv  it  is:"  and  two  and  eightpence  he  had;  and 
everybody  applauded  Tug,  and  hissed  the  cab-boy,  and 
asked  Tug  for  something  to  drink.  We  heard  the  packet- 
bell  ringing,  and  all  run  down  the  stairs  to  be  in  time. 

I  now  thought  our  troubles  would  soon  be  over;  mine 
were,  very  nearly  so,  in  one  sense  at  least:  for  after  Mrs. 
Coxe,  and  Jemimarann,  and  Tvig,  and  the  maid,  and  valet, 
and  valuables  had  been  handed  across,  it  came  to  my  turn. 
I  had  often  heard  of  people  being  taken  up  by  a  Plank,  but 
seldom  of  their  being  set  down  by  one.  Just  as  I  was  go- 
ing over,  the  vessel  rode  off  a  little,  the  board  slipped,  and 
down  I  soused  into  the  water.  You  might  have  heard  Mrs. 
Coxe's  shriek  as  far  as  Gravesend;  it  rung  in  my  ears  as  I 
went  down,  all  grieved  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  a  dis- 
consolate widder.  Well,  up  I  came  again,  and  caught  the 
brim  of  my  beaver  hat — though  I  have  heard  that  drown- 
ing men  catch  at  straws : — I  floated,  and  hoped  to  escape 
by  hook  or  by  crook;  and,  luckily,  just  then,  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  jerked  by  the  waistband  of  my  whites,  and  found 
myself  hauled  up  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  a  boat-hook,  to 
the  sound  of  yeho!  yeho!  yehoi!  yehoi!  and  so  I  was 
dragged  aboard.  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  had  swallowed  so 
much  water  that  it  took  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
brandy  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  mixture  in  my  inside :  in 
fact,  for  some  hours  I  was  in  a  very  deplorable  state. 


NOTICE  TO   QUIT. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  Boulogne;  and  Jemmy,  after  mak- 
ing inquiries,  right  and  left,  about  the  "Baron,  found  that 
no  such  person  was  known  there;  and  being  bent,  I  sup- 
pose, at  all  events,  on  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  lord,  she 
determined  to  set  off  for  Paris,  where,  as  he  had  often 

said,  he  possessed  a  magnificent ,  hotel  he  called  it;  — 

and  I  remember  Jemmy  being  mightily  indignant  at  the 
idea;  but  hotel,  we  found  afterwards,  means  only  a  house, 
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in  French,  and  this  reconciled  her.  Need  I  describe  the 
road  from  Boulogne  to  Paris?  or,  need  I  describe  that  Cap- 
itol itself?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  made  our  appearance 
there,  at  Murisse's  Hotel,  as  became  the  family  of  Coxe 
Tuggeridge;  and  saw  everything  worth  seeing,  in  the 
metropolis,  in  a  week.  It  nearly  killed  me,  to  be  sure; 
but,  when  you're  on  a  pleasure  party,  in  a  foreign  country, 
you  must  not  mind  a  little  inconvenience  of  this  sort. 

Well :  there  is,  near  the  city  of  Paris,  a  splendid  road 
and  row  of  trees,  which,  I  don't  know  whj^,  is  called  the 
Shandeleezy,  or  Elysian  Pields,  in  French :  others,  I  have 
heard,  call  it  the  Shandeleery;  but  mine  I  know  to  be  the 
correct  pronunciation.  In  the  middle  of  this  Shandeleezy 
is  an  open  space  of  ground,  and  a  tent,  where,  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  Franconi,  the  French  Ashley,  performs  with 
his  horses  and  things.  As  everybody  went  there,  and  we 
were  told  it  was  quite  the  thing.  Jemmy  agreed  that  we 
should  go,  too;  and  go  we  did. 

It's  just  like  Ashley's:  there's  a  man  just  like  Mr.  Pid- 
dicombe,  who  goes  round  the  ring  in  a  huzzah-dress,  crack- 
ing a  whip;  there  are  a  dozen  Miss  Woolfords,  who  appear 
like  Polish  Princesses,  Dihannas,  Sultannas,  Cachuchas, 
and  heaven  knows  what!  There's  the  fat  man,  who  comes 
in  with  the  twenty-three  dresses  on,  and  turns  out  to  be 
the  living  skeleton!  There's  the  clowns,  the  sawdust,  the 
white  horse  that  dances  a  hornpipe,  the  candles  stuck  in 
hoops,  just  as  in  our  own  dear  country. 

My  dear  wife,  in  her  very  finest  clothes,  with  all  the 
world  looking  at  her,  was  really  enjoying  this  spectacle 
(which  doesn't  require  any  knowledge  of  the  language,  see- 
ing that  the  dumb  animals  don't  talk  it),  when  there  came 
in,  presently,  "  the  great  polish  act  of  the  Sarmatian  horse- 
tamer,"  on  eight  steeds,  which  we  were  all  of  us  longing  to 
see.  The  horse-tamer,  to  music  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
rushed  in  on  four  of  his  horses,  leading  the  other  four,  and 
skurried  round  the  ring.  You  couldn't  see  him  for  the 
sawdust,  but  everybody  was  delighted,  and  applauded  like 
mad.  Presently,  you  saw  there  were  only  three  horses  in 
front;  he  had  slipped  one  more  between  his  legs,  another 
followed,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  consequences  would  be 
fatal,  if  he  admitted  any  more.  The  people  applauded 
more  then  ever;  and  when,  at  last,  seven  and  eight  were 
made  to  go  in,  not  wholly,  but  sliding  dexterously  in  and 
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out,  with  the  others,  so  that  you  did  uot  know  which  was 
which,  the  house,  I  thought,  would  come  down  with  ap- 
plause; and  the  Sarmatian  horse-tamer  bowed  his  great 
feathers  to  the  ground.  At  last  the  music  grew  slower, 
and  he  cantered  leisurely  round  the  ring;  bending,  smirk- 
ing, seesawing,  waving  his  whip,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  Ashley's  people  do. 

But  fancy  our  astonishment,  when,  suddenly,  this  Sar- 
matian horse-tamer,  coming  round  with  his  four  pair  at  a 
canter,  and  being  opposite  our  box,  gave  a  start,  and  a — • 
hupp !  which  made  all  his  horses  stop  stock-still  at  an  in- 
stant ! 

"  Albert !  "  screamed  my  dear  Jemmy :  "  Albert !  Bah- 
bahbah — baron !  " 

The  Sarmatian  looked  at  her  for  a  minute;  and  turning 
head  over  heels,  three  times,  bolted  suddenly  off  his  horses, 
and  away  out  of  our  sight. 

It  was  His  Exobllbnoy,  the  Baeon  db  Punter  ! 

Jemmy  went  ofE  in  a  fit  as  usual,  and  we  never  saw  the 
Baron  again;  but  we  heard,  afterwards,  that  Punter  was 
an  apprentice  of  Franconi's,  and  had  run  away  to  England, 
thinking  to  better  himself,  and  had  joined  Mr.  Richard- 
son's army;  but  Mr.  Kichardson,  and  then  London,  did 
not  agree  with  him;  and  we  saw  the  last  of  him  as  he 
sprung  over  the  barriers  at  the  Tuggeridgeville  tourna- 
ment.    ' 

"Well,  Jemimarann,"  says  Jemmy,  in  a  fury,  "you 
shall  marry  Tagrag;  and  if  I  can't  have  a  baroness  for  a 
daughter,  at  least  you  shall  be  a  baronet's  lady:"  poor 
Jemimarann  only  sighed ;  she  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  re- 
monstrate. 

Paris  grew  dull  to  us  after  this ;  and  we  were  more  eager 
than  ever  to  go  back  to  London ;  for  what  should  we  hear, 
but  that  that  monster,  Tuggeridge,  of  the  city — old  Tug's 
black  son,  forsooth! — was  going  to  contest  Jemmy's  claim 
to  the  property,  and  had  filed  I  don't  know  how  many  bills 
against  us  in  Chancery !  Hearing  this,  we  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  we  arrived  at  Boulogne,  and  set  off  in  that 
very  same  Grand  Turk  which  had  brought  us  to  Erance. 

If  you  look  in  the  bills,  you  will  see  that  the  Steamers 
leave  London  on  Saturday  morning,  and  Boulogne  on  Sat- 
urday night ;  so  that  there  is  often  not  an  hour  between  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departure.    Bless  us !  bless  us !     I  pity 
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the  poor  Captain  that,  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  is 
on  a  paddle-box,  roaring  out,  "  Ease  her !  Stop  her !  "  and 
the  poor  servants,  who  are  laying  out  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  tea,  supper; — breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  supper 
again ; — for  layers  upon  layers  of  travellers,  as  it  were, 
and  most  of  all,  I  pity  that  unhappy  steward,  with  those 
unfortunate  tin  basins  that  he  must  always  keep  an  eye 
over. 

Little  did  we  know  what  a  storm  was  brooding  in  our 
absence,  and  little  were  we  prepared  for  the  awful,  awful 
fate  that  hung  over  our  Tuggeridgeville  property. 

Biggs,  of  the  great  house  of  Higgs,  Biggs,  and  Blather- 
wick,  was  our  man  of  business  :  when  I  arrived  in  London 
1  heard  that  he  had  just  set  oif  to  Paris  after  me.  So  we 
started  down  to  Tuggeridgeville  instead  of  going  to  Port- 
land Place.  As  we  came  through  the  lodge-gates,  we 
found  a  crowd  assembled  within  them;  and  there  was  that 
horrid  Tuggeridge  on  horseback,  with  a  shabby-looking 
man,  called  Mr.  Scapgoat,  and  his  man  of  business,  and 
many  more.  "Mr.  Scapgoat,"  says  Tuggeridge,  grinning, 
and  handing  him  over  a  sealed  paper,  "here's  the  lease; 
I  leave  you  in  possession,  and  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  In  possession  of  what?  "  says  the  rightful  lady  of  Tug- 
geridgeville, leaning  out  of  the  carriage-window.  She 
hated  black  Tuggeridge,  as  she  called  him,  like  poison :  the 
very  first  week  of  our  coming  to  Portland  Place,  when  he 
called  to  ask  restitution  of  some  plate  which  he  said  was 
his  private  property,  she  called  him  a  base-born  black- 
amoor, and  told  him  to  quit  the  house.  Since  then  there 
had  been  law-squabbles  between  us  without  end,  and  all 
sorts  of  writings,  meetings,  and  arbitrations. 

"  Possession  of  my  estate  of  Tuggeridgeville,  Madam, " 
roars  he,  "left  me  by  my  father's  will,  which  you  have  had 
notice  of  these  three  weeks,  and  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Old  Tug  left  no  will,"  shrieked  Jemmy;  "he  didn't 
die  to  leave  his  estates  to  blackamoors — to  negroes — to  base- 
born  mulatto  story-tellers;  if  he  did,  may  I  be " 

"0,  hush!  dearest  mamma,"  says  Jemimarann.  "Go  it 
again,  mother !  "  says  Tug,  who  is  always  sniggering. 

"  What  is  this  business,  Mr.  Tuggeridge?"  cried  Tagrag 
(who  was  the  only  one  of  our  party  that  had  his  senses), 
"  what  is  this  will?  " 

"0,  it's  merely  a  matter  of  form,"  said  the  lawyer,  rid- 
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ing  up.  "For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  be  peaceable;  let  my 
friends,  Higgs,  Biggs,  and  Blatherwiek,  arrange  with  me. 
I  am  surprised  that  none  of  their  people  are  here.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  eject  us;  and  the  rest  will  follow, 
of  course." 

"  Who  has  taken  possession  of  this  here  property?  "  roars 
Jemmy,  again. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Scapgoat,"  said  the  lawyer; — Mr. 
Scapgoat  grinned. 

"Mr.  Scapgoat,"  said  my  wife,  shaking  her  fist  at  him 
(for  she  is  a  woman  of  no  small  spirit),  "  if  you  don't  leave 
this  ground,  I'll  have  you  pushed  out  with  pitchforks,  I 
will,  you  and  your  beggarly  blackamoor,  yonder;  "  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  clapped  a  stable  fork 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  gardeners,  and  called  another, 
armed  with  a  rake,  to  his  help,  while  young  Tug  set  the 
dog  at  their  heels,  and  I  hurrahed  for  joy  to  see  such  vil- 
lany  so  properly  treated. 

"That's  sufficient,  aint  it?  "  said  Mr.  Scapgoat,  with  the 
calmest  air  in  the  world.  "  O  completely,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Mr.  Tuggeridge,  we've  ten  miles  to  dinner.  Madam, 
your  very  humble  servant :  "  and  the  whole  posse  of  them 
rode  away. 

LAW-LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

We  knew  not  what  this  meant,  until  we  received  a 
strange  document  from  Higgs, 'in  London;  which  begun, 
"  Middlesex  to  wit.  Samuel  Cox,  late  of  Portland  Place, 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  the  said  County,  was  at- 
tached to  answer  Samuel  Scapgoat,  of  a  plea,  wherefore, 
with  force  and  arms  he  entered  into  one  messuage,  with 
the  appurtenances,  which  John  Tuggeridge,  Esq.,  demised 
to  the  said  Samuel  Scapgoat,  for  a  term  wliioh  is  not  yet 
expired,  and  ejected  him."  And  it  went  on  to  say,  that 
"we,  with  force  of  arms,  viz.,  with  swords,  knives,  and 
staves,  had  ejected  him."  Was  there  ever  such  a  mons- 
trous falsehood?  when  we  did  but  stand  in  defence  of  our 
own;  and  isn't  it  a  sin,  that  we  should  have  been  turned 
out  of  our  rightful  possessions,  upon  such  a  rascally  plea? 

Higgs,  Biggs,  and  Blatherwiek  had,  evidently,  been 
bribed ;  for,  would  you  believe  it,  they  told  us  to  give  up 
possession  at  once,  as  a  will  was  found,  and  we  could  not 
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defend  the  action.  My  Jemmy  refused  their  proposal  with 
scorn,  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the  will:  she  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  forgery,  a  vile  blackamoor  forgery ;  and 
believes,  to  this  day,  that  the  story  of  its  having  been 
made  thirty  years  ago,  in  Calcutta,  and  left  there  with  old 
Tug's  papers,  and  found  there,  and  brought  to  England, 
after  a  search  made,  by  order  of  Tuggeridge,  junior,  is  a 
scandalous  falsehood. 

Well,  the  cause  was  tried.  Why  need  I  say  anything 
concerning  it?  What  shall  I  say  of  tlie  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  wig  he  sits  in. 
What  of  Mr. ,  and  Mr.  ,  who  exerted  their  elo- 
quence against  justice  and  the  poor.  On  our  side,  too,  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Serjeant  Binks,  who,  ashamed  I 
am,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  bar,  to  say  it,  seemed  to 
have  been  bribed  too ;  for  he  actually  threw  up  his  case ! 
Had  he  behaved  like  Mr.  Mulligan,  his  junior — and  to 
whom,  in  this  humble  way,  I  offer  my  thanks — all  might 
have  been  well.  I  never  knew  such  an  effect  produced,  as 
when  Mr.  Mulligan,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  that 
court,  said,  "  Standing  here,  upon  the  pidestal  of  secred 
Thamis,  seeing  around  me  the  arnymints  of  a  profission  I 
rispict;  having  before  me  a  vinnerable  Judge,  and  an 
enlightened  Jury — the  counthry's  glory,  the  netion's  cheap 
defender,  the  poor  man's  priceless  palladium — how  must  I 
thrimble,  my  Lard,  how  must  the  blush  bejew  my  cheek — 
(somebody  cried  out  '0  cheeks/  '  In  the  court  there  was  a 
dreadful  roar  of  laughing;  and  when  order  was  established, 
Mr.  Mulligan  continued) — my  Lard,  I  heed  them  not;  I 
come  from  a  counthry  accustomed  to  opprission,  and  as 
that  counthry — yes,  my  Lard,  that  Ireland  (do  not  laugh, 
I  am  proud  of  it) — is  ever,  in  spite  of  her  tyrants,  green, 
and  lovely,  and  beautiful;  my  client's  cause,  likewise,  will 
rise  shuperior  to  the  malignant  imbecility — I  repeat,  the 
MALiGNAJSTT  IMBECILITY  of  those  who  would  thiamplc  it 
down;  and,  in  whose  teeth,  in  my  client's  name,  in  my 
counthry's,  aye,  and  my  own,  I,  with  folded  arrums,  hurl 
a  scarnf ul  and  eternal  defiance !  " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Milligan" — "Mulligan,  me 
Laed,"  cried  my  defender — "  Well,  Mulligan,  then,  be 
calm,  and  keep  to  your  brief." 

Mr.  Mulligan  did ;  and,  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  in 
a  speech  crammed  with  Latin  quotations,  and  unsurpassed 
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for  eloquence,  he  explained  the  situation  of  me  and  my 
family;  the  romantic  manner  in  which  Tuggeridge,  the 
elder,  gained  his  fortune,  and  by  which  it  afterwards  came 
to  my  wife ;  the  state  of  Ireland;  the  original  and  virtuous 
poverty  of  the  Coxes — from  which  he  glanced  passionately, 
for  a  few  minutes  (ilntil  the  Judge  stopped  him),  to  the 
poverty  of  his  own  country ;  my  excellence  as  a  husband, 
father,  landlord;  my  wife's,  as  a  wife,  mother,  landlady. 
All  was  in  vain — the  trial  went  against  us. 

I  was  soon  taken  in  execution  for  the  damages;  five 
hundred  pounds  of  law  expenses  of  my  own,  and  as  much 
more  of  Tuggeridge's. 

He  would  not  pay  a  farthing,  he  said,  to  get  me  out  of  a 
much  worse  place  than  the  Fleet. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  along  with  the  land  went  the 
house  in  town,  and  the  money  in  the  funds.  Tuggeridge, 
he  who  had  thousands  before,  had  it  all. 

And  when  I  was  in  prison,  who  do  you  think  would  come 
and  see  me?  None  of  the  Barons,  nor  Counts,  nor  Foreign 
Ambassadors,  nor  Excellencies,  who  used  to  fill  our  house, 
and  eat  and  drink  at  our  expense, — not  even  the  ungrateful 
Tagrag ! 

I  could  not  help  now  saying  to  my  dear  wife,  "  See,  my 
love,  we  have  been  gentlefolks  for  exactly  a  year,  and  a 
pretty  life  we  have  had  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  my  darling, 
we  gave  grand  dinners,  and  everybody  laughed  at  us." 

"Yes,  and  recollect  how  ill  they  made  you,"  cries  my 
daughter. 

"We  asked  great  company,  and  they  insulted  us." 

"And  spoilt  mamma's  temper,"  said  Jemimarann. 
"Hush!  Miss,"  said  her  mother;  "we  don't  want  your 
advice." 

"Then  you  must  make  a  country  gentleman  of  me." 

"And  send  pa  into  dunghills,"  roared  Tug. 

"Then  you  must  go  to  operas,  and  pick  up  foreign 
Barons  and  Counts." 

"0,  thank  heaven!  dearest  papa,  that  we  are  rid  of 
them,"  cries  my  little  Jemimarann,  looking  almost  happy, 
and  kissing  her  old  pappy. 

"  And  you  must  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  Tug  there,  and 
send  him  to  a  fine  school." 

"And  I  give  you  my  word,"  says  Tug,  "I'm  as  ignorant 
a  chap  as  ever  lived." 
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"  You're  an  insolent  saucebox,"  says  Jemmy;  "you've 
learned  that  at  your  fine  school." 

"I've  learned  smoething  else,  too,  ma'am;  ask  the  boys 
if  I  haven't,"  grumbles  Tug. 

"  You  hawk  your  daughter  about,  and  just  escape  marry- 
ing her  to  a  swindler." 

"And  drive  off  poor  Orlando,"  whimpered  my  girl. 
"  Silence,  Miss,"  says  Jemmy  fiercely. 

"  You  insult  the  man  whose  father's  property  you  inher- 
ited, and  bring  me  into  this  prison,  without  hope  of  leav- 
ing it ;  for  he  never  can  help  us  after  all  your  bad  lan- 
guage." I  said  all  this  very  smartly;  for  the  fact  is,  my 
blood  was  up  at  the  time,  and  I  determined  to  rate  my 
dear  girl  soundly. 

"Oh!  Sammy,"  said  she,  sobbing  (for  the  poor  thing's 
spirit  was  quite  broken),  "it's  all  true ;  I've  been  very  very 
foolish  and  vain,  and  I've  punished  my  dear  husband  and 
children  by  my  follies,  and  I  do  so,  so  repent  them!" 
Here,  Jemimarann  at  once  burst  out  crying,  and  flung  her- 
self into  her  mamma's  arms,  and  the  pair  roared  and 
sobbed  for  ten  minutes  together ;  even  Tug  looked  queer : 
and  as  for  me,  it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  but  I'm 
blest  if  seeing  them  so  miserable  didn't  make  me  quite 
happy. — I  don't  think,  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  our 
good  fortune,  I  had  ever  felt  so  gay  as  in  that  dismal  room 
in  the  Fleet,  where  I  was  locked  up. 

Poor  Orlando  Crump  came  to  see  us  every  day ;  and  we, 
who  had  never  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  in  Port- 
land Place,  and  treated  him  so  cruelly  that  day,  at  Beulah 
Spa,  were  only  too  glad  of  his  company  now.  He  used  to 
bring  books  for  my  girl,  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  for  me ;  and 
he  used  to  take  home  Jemmy's  fronts,  and  dress  them  for 
her ;  and  when  locking  up  time  came,  he  used  to  see  the 
ladies  home  to  their  little  three  pair  bed-room,  in  Holborn, 
where  they  slept  now.  Tug  and  all.  "  Can  the  bird  forget 
its  nest?  "  Orlando  used  to  say  (he  was  a  romantic  young 
fellow,  that's  the  truth,  and  blew  the  flute  and  read  Lord 
Byron,  incessantly,  since  he  was  separated  from  Jemi- 
marann) ;  "  Can  the  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  climes,  forget 
its  home?  Can  the  rose  cease  to  remember  its  beloved 
bulbul? — Ah !  no.  Mr.  Cox,  you  made  me  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  hope  to  die — a  hairdresser.  I  never  see  a  curling- 
irons  before  I  entered   your  shop,  or  knew  Naples  from 
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brown  Windsor.  Did  you  not  make  over  your  house,  your 
furniture,  your  emporium  of  perfumery,  and  nine  and 
twenty  shaving  customers,  to  me?  Are  these  trifles?  Is 
Jemimarann  a  trifle?  if  she  would  allow  me  to  call  her  so. 
O,  Jemimarann ;  your  pa  found  me  in  the  workhouse,  and 
made  me  what  I  am.  Conduct  me  to  my  grave,  and  I 
never  never  shall  be  different !  "  When  he  had  said  this, 
Orlando  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  rushed  suddenly  on 
his  hat,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Then  Jemimarann  began  to  cry  too.  "0  pa !  "  said  she, 
"isn't  he,  isn't  he  a  nice  young  man?  " 

"I'm  hanged  if  he  aiut,"  says  Tug.  "What  do  you 
think  of  his  giving  me  eighteenpence,  yesterday,  and  a 
bottle  of  lavender  water,  for  Mimarann?  " 

"  He  might  as  well  offer  to  give  you  back  the  shop,  at 
any  rate,"  says  Jemmy. 

"What!  to  pay  Tuggeridge's  damages?  My  dear,  I'd 
sooner  die  than  give  Tuggeridge  the  chance." 


FAMILY  BUSTLE. 

Tuggeridge  vowed  that  I  should  finish  my  days  there, 
when  he  put  me  in  prison.  It  appears  that  we  both  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves ;  and  were,  thank  God ! 
I  learned  to  be  sorry  for  my  bad  feelings  towards  him,  and 
he  actually  wrote  to  me,  to  say, — 

"Sir, — I  think  you  have  suffered  enough  for  faults, 
which,  I  believe,  do  not  lie  with  you,  so  much  as  your 
wife;  and  I  have  withdrawn  my  claims  which  I  had 
against  you  while  you  were  in  wrongful  possession  of  my 
father's  estates.  You  must  remember  that  when,  on  ex- 
amination of  my  father's  papers,  no  will  was  found,  I 
yielded  up  his  property,  with  perfect  willingness,  to  those 
who  I  fancied  were  his  legitimate  heirs.  For  this  I  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  insults  from  your  wife  and  yourself  (who 
acquiesced  in  them) ;  and  when  the  discovery  of  a  will,  in 
India,  proved  my  just  claims,  you  must  remember  how 
they  were  met,  and  the  vexatious  proceedings  with  which 
you  sought  to  oppose  them. 

"  I  have  discharged  your  lawyer's  bill ;  and,  as  I  believe 
you  are  more  fitted  for  the  trade  you  formerly  exercised 
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than  for  any  other,  I  will  give  five  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  stock  and  shop,  when  you  shall  find  one  to 
suit  you. 

"  I  enclose  a  draft  for  twenty  pounds,  to  meet  your  pres- 
ent expenses.  You  have,  I  am  told,  a  son,  a  boy  of  some 
spirit;  if  he  likes  to  try  his  fortune  abroad,  and  go  on 
board  an  Indiaman,  I  can  get  him  an  appointment;  and 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,         John  Tuggeeidge.  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Breadbasket,  the  housekeeper,  who  brought 
this  letter,  and  looked  mighty  contemptuous  as  she  gave  it. 

"I  hope,  Breadbasket,  that  your  master  will  send  me 
my  things,  at  any  rate,"  cries  Jemmy.  "  There's  seventeen 
silk  and  satin  dresses,  and  a  whole  heap  of  trinkets,  that 
can  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him." 

"Don't  Breadbasket  me,  mem,  if  you  please,  mem.  My 
master  says,  that  them  things  is  quite  obnoxious  to  your 
sphere  of  life.  Breadbasket,  indeed ! "  and  so  she  sailed 
out. 

Jemmy  hadn't  a  word;  she  had  grown  mighty  quiet 
since  we  had  been  in  misfortune :  but  my  daughter  looked 
as  happy  as  a  queen ;  and  Tug,  when  he  heard  of  the  ship, 
gave  a  jump,  that  nearly  knocked  down  poor  Orlando. 
"Ah,  I  suppose,  you'll  forget  me  now,"  says  he,  with  a 
sigh;  and  seemed  the  only  unhappy  person  in  company. 

"  Why,  you  conceive,  Mr.  Crump,"  says  my  wife,  with  a 
great  deal  of  dignity,  "  that,  connected  as  we  are,  a  young 
man  born  in  a  work " 

"  Woman !  "  cried  I  (for  once  in  my  life,  determined  to 
have  my  own  way),  "  hold  your  foolish  tongue.  Your  ab- 
surd pride  has  been  the  ruin  of  us,  hitherto;  and,  from 
this  day,  I'll  have  no  more  of  it.  Hark  ye,  Orlando,  if 
jo\x  will  take  Jemimarann,  you  may  have  her;  and  if 
you'll  take  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  half  share  of  the 
shop,  they're  yours;  and  that's  for  you,  Mrs.  Coxe." 

And  here  we  are,  back  again.  And  I  write  this  from 
the  old  back  shop,  where  we  are  all  waiting  to  see  the  new 
year  in.  Orlando  sits  yonder,  plaiting  a  wig  for  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  as  happy  as  may  be;  and  Jemimarann  and 
her  mother  have  been  as  busy  as  you  can  imagine,  all  day 
long,  and  are  just  now  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
bridal  dresses;  for  the  wedding  is  to  take  place  the  day 
after  to-morrow.     I've  cut  seventeen  heads  off  (as  I  say) 
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this  very  day;  and  as  for  Jemmy,  I  no  more  mind  her  than 
I  do  the  Emperor  of  China  and  all  his  Tambarins.  Last 
night  we  had  a  merry  meeting  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, to  celebrate  our  re-appearance  among  them;  and 
very  merry  we  all  were.  We  had  a  capital  fiddler,  and 
we  kept  it  up  till  a  pretty  tidy  hour  this  morning.  We 
begun  with  quadrills,  but  I  never  could  do  'em  well;  and, 
after  that,  to  please  Mr.  Crump  and  his  intended,  we  tried 
a  gallopard,  which  I  found  anything  but  easy;  for  since  I 
am  come  back  to  a  life  of  peace  and  comfort,  it's  astonish- 
ing how  stout  I'm  getting;  so  we  turned  at  once  to  what 
Jemmy  and  me  excels  in — a  country  dance;  which  is  rather 
surprising,  as  we  was  both  brought  up  to  a  town  life.  As 
for  young  Tug,  he  shewed  off  in  a  sailor's  hornpipe ;  which 
Mrs.  Coxe  says  is  very  proper  for  him  to  learn,  now  he  is 
intended  for  the  sea.  But  stop !  here  comes  in  the  punch- 
bowls and  if  we  are  not  happy,  who  is?  I  say  I  am  like 
the  Swish  people,  for  I  can't  flourish  out  of  my  native 
hair. 
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CAPTAIN  ROOK  AND  MR.  PIGEON. 

The  statistic  mongers  and  dealers  in  geography  have 
calculated  to  a  nicety  how  many  quartern  loaves,  bars  of 
iron,  pigs  of  lead,  sacks  of  wool,  Turks,  Quakers,  Method- 
ists, Jews,  Catholics,  and  Church  of  England  men,  are 
consumed  or  produced  in  the  different  countries  of  this 
wicked  world :  1  should  like  to  see  an  accurate  table  show- 
ing the  rogues  and  dupes  of  each  nation;  the  calculation 
Would  form  a  pretty  matter  for  a  philosopher  to  speculate 
upon.  The  mind  loves  to  repose,  and  broods  benevolently 
over  this  expanded  theme.  What  thieves  are  there  in 
Paris,  oh,  heavens !  and  what  a  power  of  rogues  with  pigtails 
and  mandarin  buttons  at  Pekin !  Crowds  of  swindlers  are 
there  at  this  very  moment  pursuing  their  trade  at  St.  Peters- 
burg :  how  many  scoundrels  are  saying  their  prayers  along- 
side of  Don  Carlos!  how  many  scores  are  jobbing  under 
the  pretty  nose  of  Queen  Christine !  what  an  inordinate 
number  of  rascals  is  there,  to  be  sure,  puffing  tobacco  and 
drinking  flat  small  beer  in  all  the  capitals  of  Germany ; 
or  else,  without  a  rag  to  their  ebony  backs,  swigging  quass 
out  of  calabashes,  and  smeared  over  with  palm  oil,  lolling 
at  the  doors  of  clay  huts  in  the  sunny  city  of  Timbueto ! 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  more  topograpical  allusions, 
or,  for  illustrating  the  above  position,  to  go  through  the 
whole  Gazetteer ;  but  he  is  a  bad  philosopher  who  has  not 
all  these  things  in  mind,  and  does  not  in  his  speculations 
or  his  estimate  of  mankind  duly  consider  and  weigh  them. 
And  it  is  fine  and  consolatory  to  thiuk,  that  thoughtful  nat- 
ure, which  has  provided  sweet  flowers  for  the  humming 
bee :  fair  running  streams  for  glittering  fish ;  store  of  kids, 
deer,  goats,  and  other  fresh  meat  for  roaring  lions;  for 
active  cats,  mice ;  for  mice,  cheese,  and  so  on ;  establishing 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  realm  the  great  doctrine  that 
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where  a  dema,nd  is,  there  will  be  a  supply  (see  the  ro- 
mances of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Eicardo,  and  the 
philosophical  works  of  Miss  Martineau) :  I  say  it  is  con- 
solatory to  think  that,  as  nature  has  provided  flies  for  the 
food  of  fishes,  and  flowers  for  bees,  so  she  has  created  fools 
for  rogues ;  and  thus  the  scheme  is  consistent  throughout. 
Yes,  observation,  with  extensive  view,  will  discover  Cap- 
tain Rooks  all  over  the  world,  and  Mr.  Pigeons  made  for 
their  benefit.  Wherever  shines  the  sun,  you  are  sure  to 
find  Polly  basking  in  it ;  and  knavery  is  the  shadow  at 
Folly's  heels. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  to  Petersburg  or 
Pekin  for  rogues  (and  in  truth  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Timbuctoo  Captain  Rooks  prefer  cribbage  or  billiards). 
"We  are  not  birds,"  as  the  Irishman  says,  "to  be  in  half- 
a-dozen  places  at  once ; "  so  let  us  pretermix  all  considera- 
tions of  rogues  in  other  countries,  examining  only  those 
who  flourish  under  our  very  noses.  I  have  travelled  much, 
and  seen  many  men  and  cities ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  that 
our  country  of  England  produces  the  best  soldiers,  sailors, 
razors,  tailors,  brewers,  hatters,  and  rogues,  of  all.  Espe- 
cially there  is  no  cheat  like  an  English  cheat.  Our  society 
produces  them  in  the  greatest  numbers  as  well  as  of  the 
greatest  excellence.  W^e  supply  all  Europe  with  them.  I 
defy  you  to  point  out  a  great  city  of  the  continent  where 
half-a-dozen  of  them  are  not  to  be  found :  proofs  of  our 
enterprise  and  samples  of  our  home  manufacture.  Try 
Rome,  Cheltenham,  Baden,  Toeplitz,  Madrid,  or  Czar- 
koeselo :  I  have  been  in  every  one  of  them,  and  give  you 
my  honour  that  the  Englishman  is  the  best  rascal  to  be 
found  in  all;  better  than  your  eager  Frenchman;  your 
swaggering  Irishman  with  a  red  velvet  waistcoat  and  red 
whiskers;  your  grave  Spaniard,  with  horrid  goggle  eyes 
and  profuse  diamond  shirt-pins;  your  tallow-faced  German 
baron,  with  white  moustache  and  double  chin,  fat,  pudgj', 
dirty,  fingers,  and  great  gold  thumb-ring;  better  even  than 
your  nondescript  Russian — swindler  and  spy  as  he  is  by 
loyalty  and  education — the  most  dangerous  antagonist  we 
have.  Who  has  the  best  coat  even  at  Vienna?  who  has 
the  neatest  britzska  at  Baden?  who  drinks  the  best  cham- 
pagne at  Paris?  Captain  Rook,  to  be  sure,  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  service : — he  has  been  of  the  service,  that  is 
to  say,  but  often  finds  it  convenient  to  sell  out- 
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The  life  of  a  blackleg,  wMch  is  the  name  contemptuously 
applied  to  Captain  Eook  in  his  own  country,  is  such  an 
easy,  comfortable,  careless,  merry  one,  that  I  can't  con- 
ceive why  all  the  world  do  not  turn  Captain  Eooks ;  un- 
less, may  be,  there  are  some  mysteries  and  difSculties  in  it 
which  the  vulgar  know  nothing  of,  and  which  only  men  of 
real  genius  can  overcome.  Call  on  Captain  Eook  in  the 
day  (in  London,  he  lives  about  St.  James's;  abroad,  he  has 
the  very  best  rooms  in  the  very  best  hotels),  and  you  will  find 
him  at  one  o'clock  dressed  in  the  very  finest  rohe  de  chambre, 
before  a  breakfast  table  covered  with  the  prettiest  patties 
and  delicacies  possible;  smoking,  perhaps,  one  of  the  biggest 
Meerschaum  pipes  you  ever  saw;  reading,  possibly,  "The 
Morning  Post,"  or  a  novel  (he  has  only  one  volume  in  his 
■whole  room,  and  that  from  a  circulating  library);  or  having 
his  hair  dressed;  or  talking  to  a  tailor  about  waistcoat  pat- 
terns; or  drinking  soda  water  with  a  glass  of  sherry;  all 
this  he  does  every  morning,  and  it  does  not  seem  very  diffi- 
cult, and  lasts  until  three.  At  three,  he  goes  to  a  horse- 
dealer's,  and  lounges  there  for  half-an-hour;  at  four,  he  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  window  of  his  club;  at  five,  he  is  canter- 
ing and  curvetting  in  Hyde  Park  with  one  or  two  more  (he 
does  not  know  any  ladies,  but  has  many  male  acquaint- 
ances :  some  stout  old  gentlemen  riding  cobs,  who  knew  his 
family,  and  give  him  a  surly  grunt  of  recognition;  some, 
very  young  lads,  with  pale  dissolute  faces,  little  mous- 
taches, perhaps,  or,  at  least,  little  tufts  on  their  chin,  who 
hail  him  eagerly  as  a  man  of  fashion)  :  at  seven,  he  has  a 
dinner  at  Long's  or  at  the  Clarendon;  and  so  to  bed  very 
likely  at  five  in  the  morning,  after  a  quiet  game  of  whist, 
broiled  bones,  and  punch. 

Perhaps  he  dines  early  at  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden; 
after  which,  you  will  see  him  at  the  theatre  in  a  private 
box  (Captain  Eook  affects  the  Olympic  a  good  deal).  In 
the  box,  beside  himself,  you  will  remark  a  young  man — 
very  young — one  of  the  lads  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  park 
this  morning,  and  a  couple  of  ladies :  one  shabby,  melan- 
choly, raw-boned,  with  numberless  small  white  ringlets, 
large  hands  and  feet,  and  a  faded  light  blue  silk  gown; 
she  has  a  large  cap,  trimmed  with  yellow,  and  all  sorts  of 
crumpled  flowers  and  greasy  blonde  lace;  she  wears  large 
gilt  ear-rings,  and  sits  back,  and  nobody  speaks  to  her,  and 
she  to  nobody,  except  to  say,  "Law,  Maria,  how  well  you 
22 
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do  look  to-night:  there's  a  man  opposite  has  been  staring 
at  you  this  three  hours;  I'm  blest  if  it  isn't  him  as  we  saw 
in  the  park,  dear !  " 

"I  wish,  Hanna,  you'd  'old  your  tongue,  and  not  bother 
me  about  the  men.  You  don't  believe  Miss  Ickman, 
Freddy,  do  you?"  says  Maria,  smiling  fondly  on  Freddy. 
Maria  is  sitting  in  front:  she  says  she  is  twenty- three, 
though  Miss  Hickman  knows  very  well  she  is  thirty-one 
(Freddy  is  just  of  age).  She  wears  a  purple- velvet  gown, 
three  different  gold  bracelets  on  each  arm,  as  many  rings 
on  each  linger  of  each  hand;  to  one  is  hooked  a  gold  smell- 
ing bottle :  she  has  an  enormous  fan,  a  laced  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, a  Cashmere  shawl,  which  is  continually  falling 
off,  and  exposing,  very  unnecessarily,  a  pair  of  very  white 
shoulders :  she  talks  loud,  always  lets  her  playbill  drop 
into  the  pit,  and  smells  most  pungently  of  Mr.  Delcroix's 
shop.  After  this  description  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
say  who  Maria  is :  Miss  Hickman  is  her  companion,  and 
they  live  together  in  a  very  snug  little  house  in  May-Fair, 
which  has  just  been  new-furnished  a  la  Louis  Quatorze  by 
Freddy,  as  we  are  positively  informed.  It  is  even  said, 
that  the  little  carriage,  with  two  little  white  ponies,  which 
Maria  drives  herself  in  such  a  fascinating  way  through 
the  Park,  was  purchased  for  her  by  Freddy  too;  aye,  and 
that  Captain  Eook  got  it  for  him — a  great  bargain,  of 
course. 

Such  is  Captain  Rook's  life.  Can  anything  be  more 
easy?  Suppose  Maria  says,  "  Come  home.  Rook,  and  heat 
a  cold  chicken  with  us,  and  a  glass  of  hiced  champagne;  " 
and  suppose  he  goes,  and  after  chicken — just  for  fun — 
Maria  proposes  a  little  chicken-hazard; — she  only  plays 
for  shillings,  while  Freddy,  a  little  bolder,  won't  mind 
half-pound  stakes  himself.  Is  there  any  great  harm  in  all 
this?  Well,,  after  half-an-hour,  Maria  grows  tired,  and 
Miss  Hickman  has  been  nodding  asleep  in  the  corner  long 
ago;  so  off  the  two  ladies  set,  candle  in  hand. 

"D — n  it,  Fred,"  says  Captain  Rook,  pouring  out  for 
that  young  gentleman  his  fifteenth  glass  of  champagne, 
"  what  luck  you  are  in,  if  you  did  but  know  how  to  back 
it!" 

What  more  natural,  and  even  kind,  of  Rook  than  to  say 
this?  Fred  is  evidently  an  inexperienced  player;  and 
every  experienced  player  knows  that  there  is  nothing  like 
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backing  your  luck.  Freddy  does.  Well;  fortune  is  pro- 
verbially variable;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Freddy,  after  having  had  so  much  luck  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening,  should  have  the  tables  turned  on  him 
at  some  tinje  or  other. 

Freddy  loses. 

It  is  deuced  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  that  he  should  have 
won  all  the  little  coups  and  lost  all  the  great  ones;  but 
there  is  a  plan  which  the  commonest  play-man  knows,  an 
infallible  means  of  retrieving  yourself  at  play;  it  is  simply 
doubling  your  stake.  Say,  you  lose  a  guinea :  you  bet  two 
guineas,  which  if  you  win,  you  win  a  guinea  and  your  orig- 
inal stake ;  if  you  lose,  you  have  but  to  bet  four  guineas  on 
the  third  stake,  eight  on  the  fourth,  sixteen  on  the  fifth, 
thirty- two  on  the  sixth,  and  so  on.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  you  cannot  lose  always  ;  and  the  very  first  time  you 
win,  all  your  losings  are  made  up  to  you.  There  is  but 
one  drawback  to  this  infallible  process;  if  you  begin  at  a 
guinea,  double  every  time  you  lose,  and  lose  fifteen  times, 
you  will  have  lost  exactly  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  guineas;  a  sum  which  probably  exceeds 
the  amount  of  your  yearly  income : — mine  is  considerably 
under  that  figure. 

Freddy  does  not  play  this  game,  then,  yet;  but  being  a 
poor-spirited  creature,  as  we  have  seen  he  must  be  by  being 
afraid  to  win,  he  is  equally  poor-spirited  when  he  begins  to 
lose:  he  is  frightened;  that  is,  increases  his  stakes,  and 
backs  his  ill-luck :  when  a  man  does  this,  it  is  all  over  with 
him. 

When  Captain  Rook  goes  home  (the  sun  is  peering 
through  the  shutters  of  the  little  drawing-room  in  Curzou 
Street,  and  the  ghastly  footboy,  oh,  how  bleared  his  eyes 
look  as  he  opens  the  door!);  when  Captain  Eook  goes 
home,  he  has  Freddy's  I  0  U's  in  his  pocket  to  the 
amount,  say,  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Some  people  say, 
that  Maria  has  half  of  the  money  when  it  is  paid;  but  this 
I  don't  believe :  is  Captain  Eook  the  kind  of  fellow  to  give 
up  a  purse  when  his  hand  has  once  clawed  hold  of  it? 

Be  this,  however,  true  or  not,  it  concerns  us  very  little. 
The  captain  goes  home  to  Brook  Street,  plunges  into  bed 
much  too  tired  to  say  his  prayers,  and  wakes  the  next 
morning  at  twelve  to  go  over  such  another  day,  which  we 
have  just  chalked  out  for  him.     As  for  Freddy,  not  poppy, 
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nor  mangragora, 
can  ever  medicine  him  to  that  sweet  sleep  which  he  might 
have  had  but  for  his  loss.  "If  I  had  but  played  my  king 
of  hearts,"  sighed  Fred,  "and  kept  back  my  trump;  but 
there's  no  standing  against  a  fellow  who  turns  up  a  king 
seven  times  running :  if  I  had  even  but  pulled  up  when 
Thomas  (curse  him!)  brought  up  that  infernal  Guraqoa 
punch,  I  should  have  saved  a  couple  of  hundred ;  "  and  so 
on,  go  Freddy's  lamentations.  Oh,  luckless  Freddy !  dis- 
mal Freddy !  silly  gaby  of  a  Freddy !  you  are  hit  now,  and 
there  is  no  cure  for  you  but  bleeding  you  almost  to  death's 
door.  The  homoeopathic  maxim  of  similia  similibus,  which 
means,  I  believe,  that  you  are  to  be  cured  "  by  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  you,"  must  be  put  in  practice  with  regard 
to  Freddy — only  not  in  homoeopathic  infinitesimal  doses; 
no  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him;  but  vice  versa,  the  dog  of 
the  hair  that  tickled  him.  Freddy  has  begun  to  play; — a 
mere  trifle  at  first,  but  he  must  play  it  out;  he  must  go  the 
whole  dog  now,  or  there  is  no  chance  for  him.  He  must 
play  until  he  can  play  no  more ;  he  will  play  until  he  has 
not  a  shilling  left  to  play  with,  when,  perhaps,  he  may 
turn  out  an  honest  man,  though  the  odds  are  against  him : 
the  betting  is  in  favour  of  his  being  a  swindler  always;  a 
rich  or  a  poor  one,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  need  not  tell 
Freddy's  name,  I  think,  now;  it  stands  on  his  card: — 


MR.   FREDERICK  PIGEON, 
long's  hotel. 


I  have  said  the  chances  are,  that  Frederick  Pigeon,  Esq., 
will  become  a  rich  or  a  poor  swindler,  though  the  first 
chance,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  remote.  I  once  heard 
an  actor,  who  could  not  write,  speak,  or  even  read  English ; 
who  was  not  fit  for  any  trade  in  the  world,  and  had  not  the 
nous  to  keep  an  apple-stall,  and  scarcely  even  enough  sense 
to  make  a  member  of  parliament :  1  once,  I  say,  heard  an 
actor, — whose  only  qualifications  were  a  large  pair  of  legs, 
a  large  voice,  and  a  very  large  neck, — curse  his  fate  and 
his  profession,  by  which,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  only 
make  eight  guineas  a  week.     "No  men,"  said  he,  with  a 
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great  deal  of  justice,  "  were  so  ill  paid  as  '  dramatic  artists; ' 
they  laboured  for  nothing  all  their  youths,  and  had  no  pro- 
vision for  old  age."  With  this,  he  sighed,  and  called  for 
(it  was  on  a  Saturday  night)  the  forty-ninth  glass  of 
brandy-and- water  which  he  had  drunk  in  the  course  of  the 
week. 

The  excitement  of  his  profession,  I  make  no  doubt, 
caused  my  friend  Claptrap  to  consume  this  quantity  of 
spirit-and-water,  besides  beer,  in  the  morning  after  re- 
hearsal; and  I  could  not  help  musing  over  his  fate.  It  is 
a  hard  one.  To  eat,  drink,  work  a  little,  and  be  jolly;  to 
be  paid  twice  as  much  as  you  are  worth,  and  then  to  go  to 
ruin;  to  drop  off  the  tree  when  you  are  swelled  out,  seedy, 
and  over-ripe;  and  to  lie  rotting  in  the  mud  underneath, 
until  at  last  you  mingle  with  it. 

Now,  badly  as  the  actor  is  paid  (and  the  reader  will  the 
more  readily  pardon  the  above  episode,  because,  in  reality, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand),  and  luck- 
less as  his  fate  is,  the  lot  of  the  poor  blackleg  is  cast  lower 
still.  You  never  hear  of  a  rich  gambler;  or  of  one  who 
wins  in  the  end.  Where  does  all  the  money  go  to  which 
is  lost  among  them?  Did  you  ever  play  a  game  at  loo  for 
sixpences?  At  the  end  of  the  night  a  great  many  of  those 
small  coins  have  been  lost,  and  in  consequence,  won :  but 
ask  the  table  all  round ;  one  man  has  won  three  shillings ; 
two  have  neither  lost  nor  won ;  one  rather  thinks  he  has 
lost ;  and  the  three  others  have  lost  two  pounds  each.  Is 
not  this  the  fact,  known  to  everybody  who  indulges  in 
round  games,  and  especially  the  noble  game  of  loo?  I 
often  think  that  the  devil's  books,  as  cards  are  called,  are 
let  out  to  us  from  old  Nick's  circulating  library,  and  that 
he  lays  his  paw  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  winnings,  and 
carries  it  off  privily:  else,  what  becomes  of  all  the  money? 

For  instance,  there  is  the  gentleman  whom  the  newspa- 
pers call  "  a  noble  earl  of  sporting  celebrity ; " — if  he  has 
lost  a  shilling,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts,  he  has 
lost  fifty  millions :  he  drops  fifty  thousand  pounds  at  the 
Derby,  just  as  you  and  I  would  lay  down  two-pence  half- 
penny for  half  an  ounce  of  Macabaw.  Who  has  won  these 
millions?  Is  it  Mr.  Crockford,  or  Mr.  Bond,  or  Mr.  Salon- 
des-;6trangers?  (I  do  not  call  these  latter  gentlemen  gam- 
blers, for  their  speculation  is  a  certainty);  but  who  wins 
his  money,  and  everybody  else's  money  who  plays  and 
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loses?  Much  money  is  staked  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Crock- 
.ford;  many  notes  are  given  without  the  interference  of  the 
Bonds ;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gamblers  who 
are  etrangers  even  to  the  Salon-des- Strangers. 

No,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  public  gambling-houses 
that  the  money  is  lost :  it  is  not  in  them  that  your  virtue 
is  chiefly  in  danger.  Better  by  half  lose  your  income, 
your  fortune,  or  your  master's  money,  in  a  decent  public 
hell,  than  in  the  private  society  of  such  men  as  my  friend 
Captain  Eook ;  but  we  are  again  and  again  digressing ;  the 
point  is,  is  the  Captain's  trade  a  good  one,  and  does  it 
yield  tolerably  good  interest  for  outlay  and  capital? 

To  the  latter  question  first : — at  this  very  season  of  May, 
when  the  rooks  are  very  young,  have  you  not,  my  dear 
friend,  often  tasted  them  in  pies? — they  are  then  so  tender 
that  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  them  and 
pigeons.  So,  in  like  manner,  our  Rook  has  been  in  his 
youth  undistinguishable  from  a  pigeon.  He  does  as  he  has 
been  done  by :  yea,  he  has  been  plucked  as  even  now  he 
plucks  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Pigeon.  Say  that  he  be- 
gan the  world  with  ten  thousand  pounds :  every  maravedi 
of  this  is  gone;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  which 
he  has  sacrificed  to  learn  his  trade.  Having  spent 
£10,000,  then,  on  an  annuity  of  £650,  he  must  look  to  a 
larger  interest  for  his  money — say  fifteen  hundred,  two 
thousand,  or  three  thousand  pounds,  decently  to  repay  his 
risk  and  labour.  Besides  the  money  sunk  in  the  first 
place,  his  profession  requires  continual  annual  outlays,  as 
thus — 

Horses,  carriages  (including  Epsom,  Goodwood,  Ascot, 

&c.) £500  0  0 

Lodgings,  servants,  and  board        .        .        .  350  0  0 

"Watering-places,  and  touring 300  0  0 

Dinners  to  give        .                 150  0  0 

Pocket-money 150  0  0 

Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  perfumery,  and  tobacco  (very 

moderate) 150  0  0 

Tailor's  hills  (£100  say,  never  paid)       ....  000 

Total 1,600    0    0 

I  defy  any  man  to  carry  on  the  profession  in  a  decent 
way  under  the  above  sum :  ten  thousand  sunk,  and  sixteen 
hundred  annual  expenses;  no,  it  is  not  a  good  profession: 
it  is  not  good  interest  for  one's  money:  it  is  not  a  fair  re- 
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muneration  for  a  gentleman  of  birth,  industry,  and  genius : 
and  my  friend  Claptrap,  who  growls  about  Ms  pay,  may 
bless  his  eyes  that  he  was  not  born  a  gentleman  and  bred 
up  to  such  an  unprofitable  calling  as  this.  Considering  his 
trouble,  his  outlay,  his  birth,  and  breeding,  the  Captain  is 
most  wickedly  and  basely  rewarded.  And  when  he  is 
obliged  to  retreat,  when  his  hand  trembles,  his  credit  is 
fallen,  his  bills  laughed  at  by  every  money-lender  in  Eu- 
rope, his  tailors  rampant  and  inexorable — in  fact,  when  the 
coup  of  life  will  sauter  for  him  no  more — who  will  help  the 
play- worn  veteran?    As  Mitchel  sings  after  Aristophanes — 

"In  glory  he  was  seen,  when  his  years  as  yet  were  green; 
But  now  when  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him ; — for  no  eye  of  those  who  pass  him  by. 
Throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him." 

Who  indeed  will  help  him? — not  his  family,  for  he  has 
bled  his  father,  his  uncle,  his  old  grandmother;  he  has 
had  slices  out  of  his  sisters'  portions,  and  quarrelled  with 
his  brothers-in-law;  the  old  people  are  dead;  the  young 
ones  hate  him,  and  will  give  him  nothing.  Who  will  help 
him? — not  his  friends:  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  sir,  a 
man's  friends  very  seldom  do :  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
Captain  Book's  business  not  to  keep  but  to  give  up  his 
friends.  His  acquaintances  do  not  last  more  than  a  year ; 
the  time,  namely,  during  which  he  is  employed  in  plucking 
them ;  then  they  part.  Pigeon  has  not  a  single  feather 
left  to  his  tail,  and  how  should  he  help  Rook,  whom,  au, 
reste,  he  has  learned  to  detest  most  cordially,  and  has 
found  out  to  be  a  rascal?  When  Rook's  ill  day  comes  it 
is  simply  because  he  has  no  more  friends ;  he  has  exhausted 
them  all,  plucked  every  one  as  clean  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  And  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  Rook  has  been 
spending  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  and  the  prime  of  his  life, 
and  has  moreover  sunk  ten  thousand  pounds !  Is  this  a 
proper  reward  for  a  gentleman?  I  say  it  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  allowed  thus 
to  drop  down  the  stream  without  a  single  hand  to  help  him. 

The  moral  of  the  above  remarks,  I  take  to  be  this :  that 
black-legging  is  as  bad  a  trade  as  can  be ;  and  so  let  parents 
and  guardians  look  to  it,  and  not  apprentice  their  children 
to  such  a  villainous  scurvy  way  of  living. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  some  in- 
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dividuals  who  have  for  the  profession  such  a  natural  genius, 
that  no  entreaties  or  example  of  parents  will  keep  them 
from  it,  and  no  restraint  or  occupation  occasioned  by  another 
calling.  They  do  what  the  Christians  do  not  do;  they 
leave  all  to  follow  their  master  the  devil ;  they  cut  friends, 
families,  and  good,  thriving,  profitable  trades  to  put  up 
with  this  one,  that  is  both  unthrifty  and  unprofitable. 
They  are  in  regiments :  ugly  whispers  about  certain  mid- 
night games  at  blind-hookey,  and  a  few  odd  bargains  in 
horse-flesh,  are  borne  abroad,  and  Cornet  Eook  receives  the 
gentlest  hint  in  the  world  that  he  had  better  sell  out. 
They  are  in  counting-houses,  with  a  promise  of  partner- 
ship, for  which  papa  is  to  lay  down  a  handsome  premium ; 
but  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Bobbs,  and  Higgory,  can  never  ad- 
mit a  young  gentleman  who  is  a  notorious  gambler,  is  much 
oftener  at  the  races  than  his  desk,  and  has  bills  daily  fall- 
ing due  at  his  private  banker's.  The  father,  that  excel- 
lent old  man  Sam  Eook,  so  well  known  on  'Change  in  the 
war-time,  discovers,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  that  his  son 
has  spent  rather  more  than  the  four  thousand  pounds  in- 
tended for  his  partnership,  and  cannot,  in  common  justice 
to  his  other  thirteen  children,  gi\'e  him  a  shilling  more. 
A  pretty  pass  for  flash  young  Tom  Rook,  with  four  horses 
in  stable,  a  protemporaneous  Mrs.  Eook,  very  likely,  in  an 
establishment  near  the  Regent's  Park,  and  a  bill  for  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  coming  due  on  the  fifth 
of  next  month ! 

Sometimes  young  Eook  is  destined  to  the  bar;  and  I  am 
glad  to  introduce  one  of  these  gentlemen  and  his  history 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  amiable  gentleman,  the  Eeverend 
Athanasius  Eook,  who  took  high  honours  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1 ;  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  in  the  year  2 ;  and  so 
continued  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  the  College  until  a  living 
fell  vacant,  on  which  he  seized.  It  was  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year;  but  .the  fact  is,  Athanasius  was  in 
love.  Miss  Gregory,  a  pretty  demure  simple  governess  at 
Miss  Mickle's  establishment  for  young  ladies  in  Cambridge 
(where  the  reverend  gentleman  used  often  of  late  to  take 
his  tea),  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  honest  college  tutor ; 
and  in  Trinity  walks,  and  up  and  down  the  Trumpington 
road,  he  walked  with  her  (and  another  young  lady  of 
course),  talked  with  her,  and  told  his  love. 
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Miss  Gregory  had  not  a  rap,  as  might  be  imagined ;  but 
she  loved  Athanasius  with  her  whole  soul  and  strength, 
and  was  the  most  orderly,  cheerful,  tender,  smiling,  bus- 
tling, little  wife  that  ever  a  country  parson  was  blest 
withal.  Athanasius  took  a  couple  of  pupils  at  a  couple  of 
hundred  guineas  each,  and  so  made  out  a  snug  income; 
aye,  and  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day— a  little  portion  for  Har- 
riet, when  she  should  grow  up  and  marry,  and  a  help  for 
Tom  at  college  and  at  the  bar.  For  you  must  know  there 
were  two  little  Rooks  now  growing  in  the  rookery ;  and 
very  happy  were  father  and  mother,  I  can  tell  you,  to  put 
meat  down  their  tender  little  throats.  Oh,  if  ever  a  man 
was  good  and  happy,  it  was  Athanasius ;  if  ever  a  woman 
was  happy  and  good,  it  was  his  wife :  not  the  whole  parish, 
not  the  whole  county,  not  -the  whole  kingdom,  could  pro- 
duce such  a  snug  rectory,  or  such  a  pleasant  menage. 

Athanasius's  fame  as  a  scholar,  too,  was  great;  and  as 
his  charges  were  very  high,  and  as  he  received  but  two 
pupils,  there  was,  of  course,  much  anxiety  among  wealthy 
parents  to  place  their  children  under  his  care.  Future 
squires,  bankers,'  yea,  lords  and  dukes,  came  to  profit  by 
his  instructions,  and  were  led  by  him  gracefully  over  the 
"  Asses'  bridge  "  into  the  sublime  regions  of  mathematics, 
or  through  the  syntax  into  the  pleasant  paths  of  classic  lore. 

In  the  midst  of  these  companions,  Tom  Eook  grew  up ; 
more  fondled  and  petted,  of  course,  than  they;  cleverer 
than  they;  as  handsome,  dashing,  well-instructed  a  lad, 
for  his  years,  as  ever  went  to  college  to  be  a  senior  wran- 
gler, and  went  down  without  any  such  honour. 

Fancy  then,  our  young  gentleman  installed  at  college, 
whither  his  father  has  taken  him,  and  with  fond  veteran 
recollections  has  surveyed  hall  and  grass  plots,  and  the  old 
porter,  and  the  old  fountain,  and  the  old  rooms  in  which 
he  used  to  live.  Fancy  the  sobs  of  good  little  Mrs.  Eook, 
as  she  parted  with  her  boy ;  and  the  tears  of  sweet  pale 
Harriet,  as  she  clung  round  his  neck,  and  brought  him  (in 
a  silver  paper,  slobbered  with  many  tears)  a  little  crimson 
silk  purse  (with  two  guineas  of  her  own  in  it,  poor  thing)  ! 
Fancy  all  this,  and  fancy  young  Tom,  sorry  too,  but  yet 
restless  and  glad,  panting  for  the  new  life  opening  upon 
him ;  the  freedom,  the  joy  of  the  manly  struggle  for  fame, 
which  he  vows  he  will  win.  Tom  Rook,  in  other  words, 
is  installed  at  Trinity  College,  attends  lectures,  reads  at 
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home,  goes  to  chapel,  uses  wine-parties  moderately,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  topmost  men  of  his  year. 

Tom  goes  down  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  (What  a 
man  he  is  grown,  and  how  his  sister  and  mother  quarrel 
which  shall  walk  with  him  down  tlie  village ;  and  what 
stories  the  old  gentleman  lugs  out  with  his  old  port,  and 
how  he  quotes  ^schylus,  to  be  sure !)  The  pupils  are 
away  too,  and  the  three  have  Tom  in  quiet.  Alas !  I  fear 
the  place  has  grown  a  little  too  quiet  for  Tom :  however, 
he  reads  very  stoutly  of  mornings ;  and  sister  Harriet  peeps 
with  a  great  deal  of  wonder  into  huge  books  of  scribbling 
paper,  containing  many  strange  diagrams,  and  complicated 
arrangements  of  x's  and  y's. 

May  comes,  and  the  college  examinations :  the  delighted 
parent  receives  at  breakfast,  on  the  10th  of  that  month, 
two  letters,  as  follows : 

FROM    THE     EEV      SOLOMON    SNORTER     TO     THE     REV.    ATHA- 
NASIUS    ROOK. 

Trinity,  May  10. 

Dear  Credo  * — I  wish  you  joy.  Your  lad  is  the  best  man 
of  his  year,  and  I  hope  in  four  more  to  see  him  at  our  table. 
In  classics  he  is,  my  dear  friend,  facile  princeps;  in 
mathematics  he  was  run  hard  (entre  nous)  by  a  lad  of  the 
name  of  Snick,  a  Westmoreland  man  and  a  sizer.  We 
must  keep  up  Thomas  to  his  mathematics,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  make  a  fellow  and  a  wrangler  of  him. 

I  send  you  his  college  bill,  £105  10s. ;  rather  heavy,  but 
this  is  the  first  term,  and  that  you  know  is  expensive :  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  it.  By  the  way,  the 
young  man  is  rather  too  fond  of  amusement,  and  lives  with 
a  very  expensive  set.  Give  him  a  lecture  on  this  score. — 
Yours,  Sol.   Snorter. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Tom  Rook's  own  letter :  it  is  long,  mod- 
est; we  only  give  the  postscript : 

P.S. — Dear  Father,  I  forgot  to  say  that,  as  I  live  in  the 
very  best  set  in  the  University  (Lord  Bagwig,  the  Duke's 
eldest  son  you  know,  vows  he  will  give  me  a  living),  I 
have  been  led  into  one  or  two  expenses  which  will  frighten 
you :  1  lost  £30  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Deuceace  (a  son  of 

*  This  is  most  probably  a  joke  on  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Rook. 
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Lord  Crabs)  at  Bagwig's,  the  other  day  at  dinner;  and  owe 
£54  more  for  desserts  and  hiring  horses,  which  I  can't 
send  into  Snorter's  bill.*  Hiring  horses  is  so  deuced  ex- 
pensive ;  next  term  I  must  have  a  nag  of  my  own,  that's 
positive. 

The  Rev.  Athanasius  read  the  postscript  with  much  less 
gusto  than  the  letter ;  however,  Tom  has  done  his  duty,  and 
the  old  gentleman  won't  balk  his  pleasure;  so  he  sends 
Mm  £100,  with  a  "God  bless  you!"  and  Mamma  adds,  in 
a  postscript,  that  "  he  must  always  keep  well  with  his  aris- 
tocratic friends,  for  he  was  made  only  for  the  best  society." 

A  year  or  two  passes  on :  Tom  comes  home  for  the  vaca- 
tions; but  Tom  has  sadly  changed;  he  has  grown  haggard 
and  pale.  At  second  year's  examination  (owing  to  an  un- 
lucky illness)  Tom  was  not  classed  at  all;  and  Snick,  the 
Westmoreland  man,  has  carried  everything  before  him. 
Tom  drinks  more  after  dinner  than  his  father  likes ;  he  is 
always  riding  about  and  dining  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
coming  home,  quite  odd,  his  mother  says — ill-humoured, 
unsteady  on  his  feet,  and  husky  in  his  talk.  The  Reverend 
Athanasius  begins  to  grow  very,  very  grave :  they  have 
high  words,  even  the  father  and  son ;  and  oh !  how  Harriet 
and  her  mother  tremble  and  listen  at  the  study  door  when 
these  disputes  are  going  on ! 

The  last  term  of  Tom's  undergraduateship  arrives;  he 
is  in  ill  health,  but  he  will  make  a  mighty  effort  to  retrieve 
himself  for  his  degree;  and  early  in  the  cold  winter's 
morning — late,  late  at  night  he  toils  over  his  books  :  and  the 
end  is  that,  a  month  before  the  examination,  Thomas  Rook, 
esquire,  has  a  brain  fever,  and  Mrs.  Rook,  and  Miss  Rook, 
and  the  Reverend  Athanasius  Rook,  are  all  lodging  at  the 
Hoop,  an  inn  in  Cambridge-town,  and  day  and  night  round 
the  couch  of  poor  Tom. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Oh,  sin!  woe,  repentance.  Oh,  touching  reconciliation 
and  burst  of  tears  on  the  part  of  son  and  father,  when  one 
morning  at  the  parsonage,  after  Tom's  recovery,  the  old 
gentleman  produces  a  bundle  of  receipts,  and  says,  with  a 
broken  voice,   "There,   boy,   don't  be    vexed  about  your 

*  It  is,  or  was,  the  custom  for  young  gentlemen  at  Cambridge  to 
have  unlimited  credit  with  tradesmen,  whom  the  college  tutors  paid, 
and  then  sent  the  bills  to  the  parents  of  the  young  men. 
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debts.  Boj's  will  be  boys,  I  know,  and  I  have  paid  all  de- 
mands." Everybody  cries  in  the  house  at  this  news,  the 
mother  and  daughter  most  profusely,  even  Mrs.  Stokes, 
the  old  housekeeper,  who  shakes  master's  hand,  and  actu- 
ally kisses  Mr.  Tom. 

Well,  Tom  begins  to  read  a  little  for  his  fellowship,  but 
in  vain;  he  is  beaten  by  Mr.  Snick,  the  Westmoreland  man. 
He  has  no  hopes  of  a  living;  Lord  Bagwig's  promises  were 
all  moonshine.  Tom  must  go  to  the  bar;  and  his  father, 
who  has  long  left  off  taking  pupils,  must  take  them  again, 
to  support  his  son  in  London. 

Why  tell  you  what  happens  when  there?  Tom  lives  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  never  goes  near  the  Temple ; 
Tom  goes  to  Ascot  and  Epsom  along  with  his  great  friends ; 
Tom  has  a  long  bill  with  Mr.  Rymell,  another  long  bill 
with  Mr.  Nugee ;  he  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews — and 
his  father  rushes  up  to  London  on  the  outside  of  the  coach 
to  find  Tom  in  a  spunging-house  in  Cursitor  Street — the 
nearest  approach  he  has  made  to  the  Temple  since  his  three 
years'  residence  in  London. 

T  don't  like  to  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  history.  The 
Reverend  Athanasius  was  not  immortal,  and  he  died  a  year 
after  his  visit  to  the  spunging-house,  leaving  his  son  ex- 
actly one  farthing,  and  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
with  remainder  to  his  daughter.  But,  Heaven  bless  you ! 
the  poor  things  would  never  allow  Tom  to  want  while  they 
had  plenty,  and  they  sold  out  and  sold  out  the  three  thou- 
sand pounds  until,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  there  did  not 
remain  one  single  stiver  of  them ;  and  now  Miss  Harriet  is 
a  governess,  with  sixty  pounds  a  year,  supporting  her 
mother,  who  lives  upon  fifty. 

As  for  Tom,  he  is  a  regular  leg  now — leading  the  life 
already  described.  When  I  met  him  last  it  was  at  Baden, 
where  he  was  on  a  professional  tour,  with  a  carriage,  a 
courier,  a  valet,  a  confederate,  and  a  case  of  pistols.  He 
has  been  in  five  duels,  he  has  killed  a  man  who  spoke 
lightly  about  his  honour ;  and  at  French  or  English  hazard, 
at  billiards,  at  whist,  at  loo,  ^cart^,  blind  hookey,  drawing 
straws,  or  beggar-my-neighbour,  he  will  cheat  you — cheat 
you  for  a  hundred  pounds  or  for  a  guinea,  and  murder  you 
afterwards,  if  you  like. 

Abroad,  our  friend  takes  military  rank,  and  calls  him- 
self Captain  Rook ;  when  asked  of  what  service,  he  says  he 
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was  with  Don  Carlos  or  Queen  Christine ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  he  was  absent  for  a  couple  of  years  nobody  knows 
where ;  he  may  have  been  with  General  Evans,  or  he  may 
have  been  at  the  Sainte  P^lagie  in  Paris,  as  some  people 
vow  he  was. 

We  must  wind  up  this  paper  with  some  remarks  concern- 
ing poor  little  Pigeon.  Vanity  has  been  little  Pigeon's 
failing  through  life.  He  is  a  linen  draper's  son,  and  has 
been  left  with  money  :  and  the  silly  fashionable  works  that 
he  has  read,  and  the  silly  female  relatives  that  he  has — 
(n.b.  All  young  men  with  money  have  silly,  flattering, 
she-relatives)  and  the  silly  trips  that  he  has  made  to 
watering-places,  where  he  has  scraped  acquaintance  with 
the  Honourable  Tom  Mountcoffeehouse,  Lord  Ballyhooly, 
the  celebrated  German  Prince,  Sweller  Mobskau,  and  their 
like  (all  Captain  Eooks  in  their  way),  have  been  the  ruin 
of  him. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  pity  in  the  world  for  little  Pigeon. 
Look  at  him!  See  in  what  absurd  finery  the  little  prig  is 
dressed.  Wine  makes  his  poor  little  head  ache,  but  he 
will  drink  because  it  is  manly.  In  mortal  fear  he  puts 
himself  behind  a  curvetting  eameleopard  of  a  cab-horse;  or 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  prancing  dromedary,  is  borne 
through  Rotten  Row,  when  he  would  give  the  world  to  be 
on  his  own  sofa,  or  with  his  own  mamma  and  sisters,  over 
a  quiet  pool  of  commerce  and  a  cup  of  tea.  How  riding 
does  scarify  his  poor  little  legs,  and  shake  his  poor  little 
sides !  Smoking,  how  it  does  turn  his  little  stomach  inside 
out;  and  yet  smoke  he  will:  Sweller  Mobskau  smokes; 
Mountcoffeehouse  don't  mind  a  cigar;  and  as  for  Bally- 
hooly, he  will  puff  you  a  dozen  in  a  day,  and  says  very 
truly  that  Pontet  won't  supply  him  with  near  such  good  ones 
as  he  sells  Pigeon.  The  fact  is,  that  Pontet  vowed  seven 
years  ago  not  to  give  his  lordship  a  sixpence  more  credit ; 
and  so  the  good-natured  nobleman  always  helps  himself 
out  of  Pigeon's  box. 

On  the  shoulders  of  these  aristocratic  individuals,  Mr. 
Pigeon  is  carried  into  certain  clubs,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  he  walks  into  them  by  the  aid  of  these  "legs."  But 
they  keep  him  always  to  themselves.  Captain  Rooks  must 
rob  in  companies;  but  of  course,  the  greater  the  profits,  the 
fewer  the  partners  must  be.  Three  are  positively  requi- 
site, however,  as  every  reader  must  know  who  has  played 
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a  game  at  whist:  number  one  to  be  Pigeon's  partner,  and 
curse  his  stars  at  losing,  and  propose  higher  play,  and 
"  settle  "  with  number  two ;  number  three  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  Pigeon,  and  drive  him  down  to  the  city  to  sell 
out.  We  have  known  an  instance  or  two  where,  after  a 
very  good  night's  work,  number  three  has  bolted  with  the 
winnings  altogether,  but  the  practice  is  dangerous;  not 
only  disgraceful  to  the  profession,  but  it  cuts  up  your  own 
chance  afterwards,  as  no  one  will  act  with  you.  There  is 
only  one  occasion  on  which  such  a  manoeuvre  is  allow- 
able. Many  are  sick  of  the  profession,  and  desirous  to 
turn  honest  men :  in  this  case,  when  you  can  get  a  good 
coup,  five  thousand  say,  bolt  without  scruple.  One  thing  is 
clear,  the  other  men  must  be  mum,  aud  you  can  live  at  Vi- 
enna comfortably  on  the  interest  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Well,  then,  in  the  society  of  these  amiable  confederates 
little  Pigeon  goes  through  that  period  of  time  which  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  him.  To  do  this, 
you  must  not,  in  most  cases,  tug  at  the  feathers  so  as  to 
hurt  him,  else  he  may  be  frightened,  and  hop  away  to 
somebody  else:  nor,  generally  speaking,  will  the  feathers 
come  out  so  easily  at  first  as  they  will  when  he  is  used  to 
it,  and  then  they  drop  in  handfuls.  ISTor  need  you  have 
the  least  scruple  in  so  causing  the  little  creature  to  moult 
artificially:  if  you  don't,  somebody  else  will:  a  Pigeon 
goes  into  the  world  fated,  as  Chateaubriand  says — 

Pigeon,  il  va  subir  le  sort  de  tout  pigeon. 

He  must  be  plucked,  it  is  the  purpose  for  which  nature 
has  formed  him :  if  you,  Captain  Rook,  do  not  perform  the 
operation  on  a  green  table  lighted  by  two  wax  candles,  and 
with  two  packs  of  cards  to  operate  with,  some  other  Rook 
will :  are  there  not  railroads,  and  Spanish  bonds,  and  bitu- 
minous companies,  and  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  old  dowa- 
gers with  daughters  to  marry?  If  you  leave  him.  Rook  of 
Birchin  Lane  will  have  him  as  sure  as  fate :  if  Rook  of 
Birehin  Lane  don't  hit  him.  Rook  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
will  blaze  away  both  barrels  at  him,  which  if  the  poor 
trembling  flutterer  escape,  he  will  Uy  over  and  drop  into 
the  rookery,  where  dear  old  swindling  Lady  Rook  and  her 
daughters  will  find  him,  and  nestle  him  in  their  bosoms, 
aud  in  that  soft  place  pluck  him,  until  he  turns  out  as 
naked  as  a  cannon-ball. 
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Be  not  tliou  scrupulous,  O  Captain!  seize  on  Pigeon; 
plu-ck  him  gently  but  boldly;  but  above  all,  never  let  him 
go.  If  he  is  a  stout  cautious  bird,  of  course  you  must  be 
more  cautious;  if  he  is  excessively  silly  and  soared,  per- 
haps the  best  way  is  just  to  take  him  round  the  neck  at 
once,  and  strip  the  whole  stock  of  plumage  from  his  back. 

The  feathers  of  the  humau  pigeon  being  thus  violently 
abstracted  from  him,  no  others  supply  their  place :  and  yet 
I  do  not  pity  him.  He  is  now  only  undergoing  the  destiny 
of  pigeons,  and  is,  I  do  believe,  as  happy  in  his  plucked  as 
in  his  feathered  state.  He  cannot  purse  out  his  breast,  and 
bury  his  head,  and  fan  his  tail,  and  strut  in  the  sun  as  if 
he  were  a  turkey-cock.  Under  all  those  fine  airs  and 
feathers,  he  was  but  what  he  is  now,  a  poor  little  meek, 
silly,  cowardly  bird,  and  his  state  of  pride  is  not  a  whit 
more  natural  to  him  than  his  fallen  condition.  He  soon 
grows  used  to  it.  He  is  too  great  a  coward  to  despair; 
much  too  mean  to  be  frightened  because  he  miist  live  by 
doing  meanness.  He  is  sure,  if  he  cannot  fly,  to  fall  some- 
how or  other  on  his  little  miserable  legs :  on  these  he  hops 
about,  and  manages  to  live  somewhere  in  his  own  mean 
way.  He  has  but  a  small  stomach,  and  doesn't  mind  what 
food  he  puts  into  it.  He  spunges  on  his  relatives ;  or  else, 
just  before  his  utter  ruin,  he  marries  and  has  nine  children 
(and  such  a  family  always  lives) ;  he  turns  bully,  most 
likely,  takes  to  drinking,  and  beats  his  wife,  who  supports 
him  or  takes  to  drinking  too;  or  he  gets  a  little  place,  a 
very  little  place :  you  hear  he  has  some  tide-waitership,  or 
is  clerk  to  some  new  milk  company,  or  is  lurking  about  a 
newspaper.  He  dies,  and  a  subscription  is  raised  for  the 
Widow  Pigeon,  and  we  look  no  more  to  find  a  likeness  of 
hira  in  his  children,  who  are  as  a  new  race.  Blessed  are 
ye  little  ones,  for  ye  are  born  in  poverty,  and  may  bear  it, 
or  surmount  it,  and  die  rich.  But  woe  to  the  pigeons  of 
this  earth,  for  they  are  born  rich  that  they  may  die  poor. 

The  end  of  Captain  Eook — for  we  must  bring  both  him 
and  the  paper  to  an  end — is  not  more  agreeable,  but  some- 
what more  manly  and  majestic  than  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Pigeon.  If  you  walk  over  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison, 
I  would  lay  a  wager  that  a  dozen  such  are  to  be  found  there 
in  a  moment.  They  have  a  kind  of  lucifer-look  with  them, 
and  stare  at  you  with  fierce,  twinkling,  crow- footed  eyes; 
or  grin  from  under  huge  grizzly  moustaches,  as  they  walk 
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up  and  down  in  their  tattered  brocades.  What  a  dreadful 
activity  is  that  of  a  madhouse,  or  a  prison! — a  dreary- 
flagged  court-yard,  a  long  dark  room,  and  the  inmates  of 
it,  like  the  inmates  of  the  menagerie  cages,  ceaselessly 
walking  up  and  down !  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  says  very 
touchingly : — 

Pour  mon  mal  estranger 

Je  ne  m'arreete  en  place ; 

Mais,  j'en  ay  beau  changer 

Si  ma  douleur  n'efEace! 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down — the  inward  woe  seems  to 
spur  the  body  onwards;  and  I  think  in  both  madhouse 
and  prison  you  will  find  plenty  of  specimens  of  our  Cap- 
tain Eook.  It  is  tine  to  mark  him  under  the  pressure  of 
this  woe  and  see  how  fierce  he  looks  when  stirred  up  by 
the  long  pole  of  memory.  In  these  asylums  the  Eooks  end 
their  lives ;  or,  more  happy,  they  die  miserably  in  a  miser- 
able provincial  town  abroad,  and  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
Rooks  they  commonly  die  early  j  you  as  seldom  hear  of  an 
old  Hook  (practising  his  trade)  as  of  a  rich  one.  It  is  a 
short-lived  trade ;  not  merry,  for  the  gains  are  most  preca- 
rious, and  perpetual  doubt  and  dread  are  not  pleasant  ac- 
companiments of  a  profession: — not  agreeable  either,  for 
though  Captain  Eook  does  not  mind  being  a  scoundrel,  no 
man  likes  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  as  such,  he  knows 
very  well,  does  the  world  consider  Captain  Eook :  not  prof- 
itable, for  the  expenses  of  the  trade  swallow  up  all  the 
profits  of  it,  and  in  addition  leave  the  bankrupt  with  cer- 
tain habits  that  have  become  as  nature  to  him,  and  which, 
to  live,  he  must  gratify.  I  know  no  more  miserable  wretch 
than  our  Eook  in  his  autumn  days,  at  dismal  Calais  or  Bou- 
logne, or  at  the  Bench  yonder,  with  a  whole  load  of  dis- 
eases and  wants,  that  have  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
profession;  the  diseases  and  wants  of  sensuality,  always 
pampered,  and  now  agonising  for  lack  of  its  unnatural 
food ;  the  mind, which  must  think  now,  and  has  only  bitter 
recollections,  mortified  ambitions,  and  unavailing  scoun- 
drelisms  to  con  over!  Oh,  Captain  Eook!  what  nice 
"chums  "  do  you  take  with  you  into  prison.;  what  pleasant 
companions  of  exile  follow  you  over  the  fines  patrice,  or  at- 
tend, the  only  watchers,  round  your  miserable  deathbed ! 

My  son,  be  not  a  Pigeon  in  thy  dealings  with  the  world : 
— but  it  is  better  to  be  a  Pigeon  than  a  Rook. 
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THE  FASHIONABLE  AUTHORESS, 

Paying  a  visit  the  other  day  to  my  friend  Timson,  who,. 
I  need  not  tell  the  public,  is  editor  of  that  famous  evening 
paper,  the  *,  (and  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  more  profit- 
able acquaintance  than  a  gentleman  in  Timson's  situation, 
in  whose  office,  at  three  o'clock  daily,  you  are  sure  to  find 
new  books,  lunch,  magazines,  and  innumerable  tickets  for 
concerts  and  plays) ;  going,  I  say,  into  Timson's  office,  I 
saw  on  the  table  an  immense  paper  cone  or  funnel,  contain- 
ing a  bouquet  of  such  a  size  that  it  might  be  called  a  bos- 
quet, wherein  all  sorts  of  rare  geraniums,  luscious  magno- 
lias, stately  dahlias,  and  other  floral  produce  were  gathered 
together — a  regular  flower-stack. 

Timson  was  for  a  brief  space  invisible,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  room  with  the  odours  of  this  tremendous  bow- 
pot,  which  filled  the  whole  of  the  inky,  smutty,  dingy 
apartment  with  an  agreeable  incense.  "  0  rus  !  quando  te 
aspiciam  ? "  exclaimed  I,  out  of  the  Latin  grammar,  for 
imagination  had  carried  me  away  to  the  country,  and  was 
about  to  make  another  excellent  and  useful  quotation  (from 
the  14th  book  of  the  Iliad,  Madam),  concerning  "ruddy 
lotuses,  and  crocuses,  and  hyacinths,"  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den Timson  appeared.  His  head  and  shoulders  had,  in 
fact,  been  engulphed  in  the  flowers,  among  which  he  might 
be  compared  to  any  Cupid,  butterfly,  or  bee  His  little  face 
was  screwed  up  into  such  an  expression  of  comical  delight 
and  triumph,  that  a  methodist  parson  would  have  laughed 
at  it  in  the  midst  of  a  funeral  sermon. 

"  What  are  you  giggling  at?  "  said  Mr.  Timson,  assum- 
ing a  high,  aristocratic  air. 

"Has  the  goddess  Flora  made  you  a  present  of  that 
bower  wrapped  up  in  white  paper,  or  did  it  come  by  the 
vulgar  hands  of  yonder  gorgeous  footman,  at  whom  all  the 
little  printers'  devils  are  staring  in  the  passage?  " 

"  Stuff,"  said  Timson,  picking  to  pieces  some  rare  exotic, 
worth  at  the  very  least  fifteen-pence ;  "  a  friend,  who  knows 
that  Mrs.  Timson  and  I  are  fond  of  these  things,  has  sent 
us  a  nosegay  ;  that's  all." 

I  saw  how  it  was.  "Augustus  Timson,"  exclaimed  I, 
23 
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sternly ;  "  the  Pimlieoes  have  been  with  you ;  if  that  foot- 
man did  not  wear  the  Pimlico  plush,  ring  the  bell  and  order 
me  out :  if  that  three-cornered  billet  lying  in  your  snuff- 
box has  not  the  Pimlico  seal  to  it,  never  ask  me  to  dinner 
again." 

"  Well,  if  it  does,"  says  Mr.  Timson,  who  flushed  as  red 
as  a  peony,  "what  is  the  harm?  Lady  Fanny  Flummery 
may  send  flowers  to  her  friends,  I  suppose?  The  conserva- 
tories at  Pimlico  House  are  famous  all  the  world  over,  and 
the  countess  promised  me  a  nosegay  the  very  last  time  I 
dined  there." 

"  Was  that  the  day  when  she  gave  a  box  of  bonbons  for 
your  darling  little  Ferdinand?  " 

"  No,  another  day. " 

"  Or  the  day  when  she  promised  you  her  carriage  for 
Epsom  races?  " 

"No." 

"  Or  the  day  when  she  hoped  that  her  Lucy  and  your 
Barbara- Jane  might  be  acquainted,  and  sent  to  the  latter 
from  the  former  a  new  French  doll  and  tea-things?  " 

"  Fiddlestick !  "  roared  out  Augustus  Timson,  esquire ; 
"I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  bothering  here.  I  tell  you 
that  Lady  Pimlico  is  my  friend — my  friend,  mark  you,  and 
I  will  allow  no  man  to  abuse  her  in  my  presence :  I  say 
again  no  man  ; "  wherewith  Mr.  Timson  plunged  both  his 
hands  violently  into  his  breeches-pockets,  looked  me  in  the 
face  sternly,  and  began  jingling  his  keys  and  shillings  about. 

At  this  juncture  (it  being  about  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon),  a  one-horse-chay  drove  up  to  the  *  office 
(Timson  lives  at  Clapham,  and  comes  in  and  out  in  this 
machine) — a  one-horse-chay  drove  up ;  and  amidst  a  scuf- 
fling and  crying  of  small  voices,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Tim- 
son bounced  into  the  room. 

"Here  we  are,  deary,"  said  she:  "we'll  walk  to  the 
Mery weathers ;  and  I've  told  Sam  to  be  in  Charles  Street 
at  twelve  with  the  chaise :  it  wouldn't  do,  you  know,  to 
come  out  of  the  Pimlico  box  and  have  the  people  cry,  '  Mrs. 
Timsou's  carriage! '  for  old  Sam  and  the  chaise." 

Timson  to  this  loving  and  voluble  address  of  his  lady, 
gave  a  peevish,  puzzled  look  towards  the  stranger,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "He's  here." 

"La,  Mr.  Smith!  and  how  do  you  do? — So  rude — I 
didn't  see  you:  but  the  fact  is  we  are  all  in  such  a  bustle! 


"  '  Here  we  are,   deary,'  said  she:     '  we'll  walk  to   the  Merv- 
weathers.'  "  .       .  — Character  Sketches,  p.  354. ' 
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Augustus  has  got  Lady  Pimlico's  box  for  the  'Puritani' 
to-night  and  I  vowed  I'd  take  the  children." 

Those  young  persons  were  evidently  from  their  costume 
prepared  for  some  extraordinary  festival.  Miss  Barbara- 
Jane,  a  young  lady  of  six  years  old,  in  a  pretty  pink  slip 
and  white  muslin,  her  dear  little  poll  bristling  over  with 
papers,  to  be  removed  previous  to  the  play;  while  Master 
Ferdinand  had  a  pair  of  nankeens  (I  can  recollect  Timson 
in  them  in  the  year  1825— a  great  buck),  and  white  silk 
stockings,  which  belonged  to  his  mamma.  His  frill  was 
very  large  and  very  clean,  and  he  was  fumbling  perpetually 
at  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  which  his  mamma  forbade 
him  to  assume  before  the  opera. 

And  "Look  here!"  and  "Oh,  precious!"  and  "Oh, 
my ! "  were  uttered  by  these  worthy  people  as  they 
severally  beheld  the  vast  bouquet,  into  which  Mrs.  Tim- 
son's  head  flounced,  just  as  her  husband's  had  done 
before. 

"I  must  have  a  greenhouse  at  the  Snuggery,  that's  posi- 
tive, Timson,  for  I'm  passionately  fond  of  flowers — and 
how  kind  of  Lady  Fanny!  Do  you  know  her  ladyship, 
Mr.  Smith?  " 

"Indeed,  Madam,  I  don't  remember  having  ever  spoken 
to  a  lord  or  a  lady  in  my  life." 

Timson  smiled  in  a  supercilious  way.  Mrs.  Timson  ex- 
claimed, "La,  how  odd!  Augustus  knows  ever  so  many. 
Let's  see,  there's  the  Countess  of  Pimlieo  and  Lady  Fanny 
Flummery;  Lord  Doldrum  (Timson  touched  up  his  travels, 
you  know);  Lord  Gasterton,  Lord  Guttlebury's  eldest  son; 
Lady  Pawpaw  (they  say  she  ought  not  to  be  visited,  though) ; 
Baron  Strum — Strom — Strumpf " 

What  the  baron's  name  was  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn;  for  here  Timson  burst  out  with  a  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
Bessy,"  which  stopped  honest  Mrs.  Timson's  harmless 
prattle  altogether,  and  obliged  that  worthy  woman  to  say 
meekly,  "  Well,  Gus,  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm 
in  mentioning  your  acquaintance."  Good  soul!  it  was 
only  because  she  took  pride  in  her  Timson  that  she  loved  to 
enumerate  the  great  names  of  the  persons  who  did  him 
honour.  JMy  friend  the  editor  was,  in  fact,  in  a  cruel  posi- 
tion, looking  foolish  before  his  old  acquaintance,  stricken 
in  that  unfortunate  sore  point  in  his  honest,  good-humoured 
character.     The  man  adored  the  aristocracy,  and  had  that 
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wonderful  respect  for  a  lord  which,  perhaps,  the  observant 
reader  may  have  remarked,  especially  characterises  men  of 
Timson's  way  of  thinking. 

In  old  days  at  the  club  (we  held  it  in  a  small  public- 
house  near  the  Coburg  Theatre,  some  of  us  having  free  ad- 
missions to  that  place  of  amusement,  and  some  of  us  living 
for  convenience  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  prisons  in  that  quarter) — in  old  days,  I  say,  at 
our  spouting  and  toasted  cheese  club,  called  "The  Fortum," 
Timson  was  Called  Brutus  Timson,  and  not  Augustus,  in 
consequence  of  the  ferocious  republicanism  which  charac- 
terised him,  and  his  utter  scorn  and  hatred  of  a  bloated,  do- 
nothing  aristocracy.  His  letters  in  the  Weekly  Sentinel, 
signed  "Lictor,"  must  be  remembered  by  all  our  readers: 
he  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  burning  of 
macliines,  the  rights  of  labour,  &C.-&C.,  wrote  some  pretty 
defences  of  Robespierre,  and  used  seriously  to  avow,  when 
at  all  in  liquor,  that,  in  consequence  of  those  "  Lictor  "  let- 
ters. Lord  Castlereagh  had  tried  to  have  him  murdered,  and 
thrown  over  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

By  what  means  Augustus  Timson  rose  to  his  present 
exalted  position  it  is  needless  here  to  state;  suffice  it,  that 
in  two  years  he  was  completely  bound  over  neck-and-heels 
to  the  bloodthirsty  aristocrats,  hereditary  tyrants,  &c.  One 
evening  he  was  asked  to  dine  with  a  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (the  *  is  ministerial,  and  has  been  so  these  forty-nine 
years);  at  the  house  of  that  secretary  of  the  Treasury  he 
met  a  lord's  son :  walking  with  Mrs.  Timson  in  the  park 
next  Sunday,  that  lord's  son  saluted  him.  Timson  was 
from  that  moment  a  slave,  had  his  coats  made  at  the  west 
end,  cut  his  wife's  relations  (they  are  dealers  in  marine 
stores,  and  live  at  Wapping),  and  had  his  name  put  down 
at  two  clubs. 

Who  was  the  lord's  son?  Lord  Pimlico's  son,  to  be  sure, 
the  Honourable  Frederick  Flummery,  who  married  Lady 
Fanny  Foxy,  daughter  of  Pitt  Castlereagh,  second  Earl  of 
Reynard,  Kilbrush  Castle,  county  Kildare.  The  earl  had 
been  ambassador  in  '14:  Mr.  Flummery,  his  attach^:  he 
was  twenty-one  at  that  time,  with  the  sweetest  tuft  on  his 
chin  in  the  world.  Lady  Fanny  was  only  four-and-twenty, 
just  jilted  by  Prince  Scoronconcolo,  the  horrid  man  who 
had  married  Miss  Solomon  son  with  a  plum.  Fanny  had 
nothing — Frederick  had  about  seven  thousand  pounds  less. 
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What  better  could  the  young  things  do  than  marry?  Marry 
they  did,  and  in  the  most  delicious  secresy.  Old  Eeynard 
■was  charmed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  breaking  with  one 
of  his  daughters  forever,  and  only  longed  for  an  occasion 
never  to  forgive  the  other  nine. 

A  wit  of  the  prince's  time,  who  inherited  and  transmitted 
to  his  children  a  vast  fortune  in  genius,^  was  cautioned  on 
his  marriage  to  be  very  economical.  "  Economical !  "  said 
he;  "my  wife  has  nothing,  and  I  have  nothing:  I  suppose 
a  man  can't  live  under  that !  "  Our  interesting  pair,  by 
judiciously  employing  the  same  capital,  managed,  year 
after  year,  to  live  very  comfortably,  until,  at  last,  they 
were  received  into  Pimlico  House  by  the  dowager  (who  has 
it  for  her  life),  where  they  live  very  magnificently.  Lady 
Fanny  gives  the  most  magnificent  entertainments  in  Lon- 
don, has  the  most  magnificent  equipage,  and  a  very  fine 
husband;  who  has  his  equipage  as  fine  as  her  ladyship's; 
his  seat  in  the  omnibus,  while  her  ladyship  is  in  the  second 
tier.  They  say  he  plays  a  good  deal — ay,  and  pays,  too, 
when  he  loses. 

And  how,  pr'ythee?  Her  ladyship  is  a  Fashionable 
Authoress.  She  has  been  at  this  game  for  fifteen  years; 
during  which  period  she  has  published  forty-five  novels, 
edited  twenty-seven  new  magazines,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  annuals,  besides  publishing  poems,  plays,  desultory 
thoughts,  memoirs,  recollections  of  travel,  and  pamphlets 
without  number.  Going  one  day  to  church,  a  lady,  whom 
I  knew  by  her  Leghorn  bonnet  and  red  ribbons,  ruche  with 
poppies  and  marigolds,  brass  ferroniSre,  great  red  hands, 
black  silk  gown,  thick  shoes,  and  black  silk  stockings;  a 
lady,  whom  I  knew,  1  say,  to  be  a  devotional  cook,  made 
a  bob  to  me  just  as  the  psalm  struck  up,  and  offered  me  a 
share  of  her  hymn-book.     It  was, 

HEAVENLY   CHORDS; 

A    COLLECTION    OF 

SaCHcED  SSKaOHS. 

SELECTED,    COMPOSED,    AND    EDITED,    BY    THE 

LADY  FRANCES  JULIANA  FLUMMERY. 

— being  simply  a  collection  of  heavenly  chords  robbed  from 
the  lyres  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Brady  and  Tate,  &c. ;  and  of 
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sacred  strains  from  the  rare  collection  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  Out  of  this,  cook  and  I  sang;  and  it  is  amazing 
how  much  our  fervour  was  increased  by  thinking  that  our 
devotions  were  directed  by  a  lady  whose  name  was  in  the 
Red  Book. 

The  thousands  of  pages  that  Lady  Flummery  has  cov- 
ered with  ink  exceed  all  belief.  You  must  have  remarked, 
madam,  in  respect  of  this  literary  fecundity,  that  your 
amiable  sex  possesses  vastly  greater  capabilities  than  we 
do ;  and  that  while  a  man  is  lying  painfully  labouring  over 
a  letter  of  two  sides,  a  lady  will  produce  a  dozen  pages, 
crossed,  dashed,  and  so  beautifully  neat  and  close,  as  to  be 
well-nigh  invisible.  The  readiest  of  ready  pens  has  Lady 
Flummery ;  her  Pegasus  gallops  over  hot-pressed  satin  so 
as  to  distance  all  gentlemen  riders :  like  Camilla,  it  scours 
the  plain — of  Bath,  and  never  seems  punished  or  fatigued ; 
only  it  runs  so  fast  that  it  often  leaves  all  sense  b.ehind  it ; 
and  there  it  goes  on,  on,  scribble,  scribble,  scribble,  never 
flagging  until  it  arrives  at  that  fair  winning-post  on  which 
is  written  "finis,"  or  "the  end;"  and  shows  that  the 
course,  whether  it  be  of  novel,  annual,  poem,  or  what  not, 
is  complete. 

Now,  the  author  of  these  pages  doth  not  pretend  to  de- 
scribe the  inward  thoughts,  ways,  and  manner  of  being,  of 
my  Lady  Flummery,  having  made  before  that  humiliating 
confession,  that  lords  and  ladies  are  personally  unknown 
to  him;  so  that  all  milliners,  butchers'  ladies,  dashing 
young  clerks,  and  apprentices,  or  other  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  aristocracy,  had 
better  skip  over  this  article  altogether.  But  he  hath  heard 
it  whispered,  from  pretty  good  authority,  that  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  men  and  women  resemble,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  the  habits  and  usages  of  other  men 
and  women,  whose  names  are  unrecorded  by  Debrett. 
Granting  this,  and  that  Lady  Flummery  is  a  woman  pretty 
much  like  another,  the  philosophical  reader  will  be  content 
that  we  rather  consider  her  ladyship  in  her  public  capacity, 
and  examine  her  influence  upon  mankind  in  general. 

Her  person,  then,  being  thus  put  out  of  the  way,  her 
works,  too,  need  not  be  very  carefully  sifted  and  criticised ; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  peering  into  a  millstone,  or  making 
calculations  about  the  figure  0?  The  woman  has  not,  in 
fact,  the  slightest  influence  upon  literatu.re  for  good  or  for 
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evil:  there  are  a  certain  number  of  fools  whom  she  catches 
in  her  flimsy  traps;  and  why  not?  They  are  made  to  be 
humbugged,  or  how  should  we  live?  Lady  Flummery 
writes  everything ;  that  is,  nothing.  Her  poetry  is  mere 
wind;  her  novels,  stark  nought;  her  philosophy,  sheer 
vacancy :  how  should  she  do  any  better  than  she  does?  how 
could  she  succeed  if  she  did  do  any  better?  If  she  did 
write  well,  she  would  not  be  Lady  Flummery ;  she  would 
not  be  praised  by  Timson  and  the  critics,  because  she 
would  be  an  honest  woman,  and  not  bribe  them.  Nay,  she 
would  probably  be  written  down  by  Timson  and  Co.,  be- 
cause, being  an  honest  woman,  she  utterly  despised  them 
and  their  craft. 

We  have  said  what  she  writes  for  the  most  part.  Indi- 
vidually, she  will  throw  off  any  number  of  novels  that 
Messrs.  Soap  and  Diddle  will  pay  for;  and  collectively,  by 
the  aid  of  self  and  friends,  scores  of  "  Lyrics  of  Loveli- 
ness," "Beams  of  Beauty,"  "Pearls  of  Purity,"  &c.  Who 
does  not  recollect  the  success  which  her  "  Pearls  of  the 
Peerage  "  had?  She  is  going  to  do  the  "  Beauties  of  the  Bar- 
onetage ; "  then  we  shall  have  the  "  Daughters  of  the  Dust- 
men," or  some  such  other .  collection  of  portraits.  Lady 
Flummery  has  around  her  a  score  of  literary  gentlemen, 
who  are  bound  to  her,  body  and  soul :  give  them  a  dinner, 
a  smile  from  an  opera  box,  a  wave  of  the  hand  in  Kotten 
Row,  and  they  are  hers,  neck  and  heels.  Vides,  mi  fill, 
&o.  See,  my  son,  with  what  a  very  small  dose  of  humbug 
men  are  to  be  bought.  I  know  many  of  these  individuals : 
there  is  my  friend  M 'Lather,  an  immense,  pudgy  man:  I 
saw  him  one  day  walking  through  Bond  Street  in  company 
with  an  enormous  ruby  breast-pin.  "Mac!  "  shouted  your 
humble  servant,  "  that  is  a  Flummery  ruby ; "  and  Mac 
hated  and  cursed  us  ever  after.  Presently  came  little 
Fitch,  the  artist ;  he  was  rigged  out  in  an  illuminated  vel- 
vet waistcoat — Flummery  again — "There's  only  one  like 
it  in  town,"  whispered  Fitch  to  me  confidentially,  "and 
Flummery  has  that."  To  be  sure,  Fitch  had  given,  in 
return,  half-a-dozen  of  the  prettiest  drawings  in  the 
world.  "I  wouldn't  charge  for  them,  you  know,"  he 
says,  "for  hang  it.  Lady  Flummery  is  my  friend."  Oh 
Fitch,  Fitch! 

Fifty  more  instances  could  be  adduced  of  her  ladyship's 
ways  of  bribery.     She  bribes  the  critics  to  praise  her,  and 
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tlie  writers  to  write  for  her ;  and  the  public  flocks  to  her  as 
it  will  to  any  other  tradesman  who  is  properly  puffed.  Out 
comes  the  book;  as  for  its  merits,  we  may  allow,  cheer- 
fully, that  Lady  Flummery  has  no  lack  of  that  natural 
esprit  which  every  woman  possesses;  but  here  praise  stops. 
For  the  style,  she  does  not  know  her  own  language,  but,  in 
revenge,  has  a  smattering  of  half-a-dozen  others.  She  in- 
terlards her  works  with  fearful  quotations  from  the  French, 
fiddle-faddle  extracts  from  Italian  operas,  German  phrases 
fiercely  mutilated,  and  a  scrap  or  two  of  bad  Spanish :  and 
upon  the  strength  of  these  murders,  she  calls  herself  an 
authoress.  To  be  sure  there  is  no  such  word  as  authoress. 
If  any  young  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  Eton  College,  when 
called  upon  to  indite  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  Sappho, 
or  the  Countess  of  Dash,  or  Lady  Charlotte  What-d'ye-call- 
'em,  or  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Somebody,  should  fondly 
imagine  that  he  might  apply  to  those  fair  creatures  the 
title  of  auctrix — I  pity  that  young  nobleman's  or  gentle- 
man's ease.  Doctor  Wordsworth  and  assistants  would 
swish  that  error  out  of  him  in  a  way  that  need  not  here 
be  mentioned.  Eemember  it  henceforth,  ye  writeresses — 
there  is  no  such  word  as  authoress.  Auctor,  madam,  is  the 
word.  "  Optima  tu proprii  nominis  auctor  eris  ;  "  which,  of 
course,  means  that  you  are,  by  your  proper  name,  an  author, 
not  an  authoress :  the  line  is  in  Ainsworth's  Dictionary, 
where  anybody  may  see  it. 

This  point  is  settled  then :  there  is  no  such  word  as 
authoress.  But  what  of  that?  Are  authoresses  to  be 
bound  by  the  rules  of  grammar?  The  supposition  is  ab- 
surd. We  don't  expect  them  to  know  their  own  language; 
we  prefer  rather  the  little  graceful  pranks  and  liberties 
they  take  with  it.  When,  for  instance,  a  celebrated 
authoress,  who  wrote  a  Diaress,  calls  somebody  the  proto- 
type of  his  own  father,  we  feel  an  obligation  to  her  lady- 
ship; the  language  feels  an  obligation;  it  has  a  charm  and 
a  privilege  with  which  it  was  never  before  endowed :  and 
it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  call  ourselves  antetypes  of  our 
grandmothers — can  prophesy  what  we  had  for  dinner  yes- 
terday, and  so  on,  we  get  into  a  new  range  of  thought,  and 
discover  sweet  regions  of  fancy  and  poetry,  of  which  the 
mind  hath  never  even  had  a  notion  until  now. 

It  may  be  then  considered  as  certain  that  an  authoress 
ought  not  to  know  her  own  tongue.     Literature  and  politics 
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have  this  privilege  in  common,  that  any  ignoramus  may 
excel  in  both.  No  apprenticeship  is  required,  that  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  if  any  gentleman  doubts,  let  us  refer  him  to  the 
popular  works  of  the  present  day,  where,  if  he  find  a  parti- 
cle of  scholarship,  or  any  acquaintance  with  any  books  in 
any  language,  or  if  he  be  disgusted  by  any  absurd,  stiff, 
old-fashioned  notions  of  grammatical  propriety,  we  are 
ready  to  send  him  back  his  subscription.  A  friend  of  ours 
came  to  us  the  other  day  in  great  trouble.  His  dear  little 
boy,  who  had  been  for  somfe  months  attach^  to  the  stables 
of  Mr.  Tilbury's  establishment,  took  a  fancy  to  the  cordu- 
roy breeches  of  some  other  gentleman  employed  in  the  same 
emporium — appropriated  them,  and  afterwards  disposed  of 
them  for  a  trifling  sum  to  a  relation — I  believe  his  uncle. 
For  this  harmless  freak,  poor  Sam  was  absolutely  seized, 
tried  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  and  condemned  to  six 
months'  useless  rotatory  labour  at  the  House  of  Correction. 
"The  poor  fellow  was  bad  enough  before,  sir,"  said  his 
father,  confiding  in  our  philanthropy ;  "  he  picked  up  such 
a  deal  of  slang  among  the  stable-boys :  but  if  you  could 
hear  him  since  he  came  from  the  mill !  he  knocks  you  down 
with  it,  sir.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  of  his  becoming  a  regular 
prig;  for  though  he's  a  'cute  chap,  can  read  and  write,  and 
is  mighty  smart  and  handy,  yet  no  one  will  take  him  into 
service,  on  account  of  that  business  of  the  breeches !  " 

"  What,  sir !  "  exclaimed  we,  amazed  at  the  man's  sim- 
plicity; "such  a  son,  and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him!  a  'cute  fellow,  who  can  write,  who  has  been  educated 
in  a  stable-yard,  and  has  had  six  months'  polish  in  a  univer- 
sity— I  mean  a  prison — and  you  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  him?  Make  a  fashionable  novelist  of  him,  and  be 
hanged  to  you !  "  And  proud  am  I  to  say  that  that  young 
man,  every  evening,  after  he  comes  home  from  his  work 
(he  has  taken  to  street-sweeping  in  the  day,  and  I  don't 
advise  him  to  relinquish  a  certainty) — proud  am  I  to  say 
that  he  devotes  e^^ery  evening  to  literary  composition,  and 
is  coming  out  witn  a  novel,  in  numbers,  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable kind. 

This  little  episode  is  only  given  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple ;  par  exemple,  as  our  authoress  would  say,  who  delights 
in  French  of  the  very  worst  kind.  The  public  likes  only 
the  extremes  of  society,  and  votes  mediocrity  vulgar.  From 
the  Author  they  will  take  nothing  but  Fleet  Ditch ;  from 
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the  Authoress,  only  the  very  finest  of  rose-water.  I  have 
read  so  many  of  her  ladyship's  novels,  that,  egad!  now  I 
don't  care  for  anything  under  a  marquis.  Why  the  deuce 
should  we  listen  to  the  intrigues,  the  misfortunes,  the  vir- 
tues, and  conversations  of  a  couple  of  countesses,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  can  have  duchesses  for  our  money?  What's 
a  baronet?  pish!  pish!  that  great  coarse  red  fist  in  his 
scutcheon  turns  me  sick!  What's  a  baron?  a  fellow  with 
only  one  more  ball  than  a  pawnbroker ;  and,  upon  my  con- 
science, just  as  common.  Dear  Lady  Flummery,  in  your 
next  novel,  give  us  no  more  of  these  low  people ;  nothing 
under  strawberry  leaves,  for  the  mercy  of  heaven  I  Sup- 
pose, now,  you  write  us 

ALBERT ; 

OK, 

WHISPERINGS  AT   WINDSOR. 

BY  THE   LADY  FRANCES  FLTJMMEKY. 

There  is  a  subject — fashionable  circles,  curious  revelations, 
exclusive  excitement,  &c.  To  be  sure,  you  must  here  in- 
troduce a  viscount,  and  that  is  sadly  vulgar ;  but  we  will 
pass  him  for  the  sake  of  the  ministerial  poHfeuille,  which 
is  genteel.  Then  you  might  do  "  Leopold ;  or,  the  Bride  of 
Neuilly ;  "  "  The  Victim  of  Wurtemberg ;  "  "  Olga,  or,  the 
Autocrat's  Daughter"  (a  capital  title);  "Henri;  or,  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  "  we  can  fancy  the  book  and  a 
sweet  paragraph  aboiit  it  in  Timson's  paper. 

"Henei,  by  Lady  Frances  Flummery. — Henri!  who  can 
he  be?  a  little  bird  whispers  in  our  ear,  that  the  gifted  and 
talented  Sappho  of  our  hemisphere  has  discovered  some 
curious  particulars  in  the  life  of  a  certain  young  chevalier, 
whose  appearance  at  Rome  has  so  frightened  the  court  of 
the  Tu-1-ries.  Henri  de  B-rd-ux  is  of  an  age  when  the 
young  god  can  shoot  his  darts  into  the  bosom  with  fatal 
accuracy;  and  if  the  Marchesina  Degli  Spinachi  (whose 
portrait  our  lovely  authoress  has  sung  with  a  kindred  hand) 
be  as  beauteous  as  she  is  represented  (and  as  all  who  have 
visited  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  eternal  city  say  she 
is),  no  wonder  at  her  effect  upon  the  Pr-nce.  Verhum  sap. 
We  hear  that  a  few  copies  are  still  remaining.  The  en- 
terprising publishers,  Messrs.  Soap  and  Diddle,  have  an- 
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noiinced,  we  see,  several  other  works  by  the  same  accom- 
plished pen." 

This  paragraph  makes  its  appearance,  in  small  type,  in 
the  *  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  a  disinterested  recommenda- 
tion of  bears'  grease,  or  some  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  plate  in  Cornhill.  Well,  two  or  three  days 
after,  my  dear  Timson,  who  has  been  asked  to  dinner, 
writes,  in  his  own  hand,  and  causes  to  be  printed  in  the 
largest  type,  an  article  to  the  following  effect : — 

"HENEI. 

BY    lADY   P.    PLUMMBBT. 

"This  is  another  of  the  graceful  evergreens  which  the 
fair  fingers  of  Lady  Fanny  Flummery  are  continually  strew- 
ing upon  our  path.  At  once  prof ound  and  caustic,  truthful 
and  passionate,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire 
the  manly  grandeur  of  her  ladyship's  mind,  or  the  exqui- 
site nymph- like  delicacy  of  it.  Strange  power  of  fancy ! 
Sweet  enchantress,  that  rules  the  mind  at  will :  stirring  up 
the  utmost  depths  of  it  into  passion  and  storm,  or  wreathing 
and  dimpling  its  calm  surface  with  countless  summer  smiles 
(as  a  great  Bard  of  Old  Time  has  expressed  it) ;  what  do 
we  not  owe  to  woman? 

"  What  do  we  not  owe  her?  More  love,  more  happiness, 
more  calm  of  vexed  spirit,  more  truthful  aid,  and  pleasant 
counsel;  in  joy,  more  delicate  sympathy;  in  sorrow,  more 
kind  companionship.  We  look  into  her  cheery  eyes,  and, 
in  those  wells  of  love  care  drowns ;  we  listen  to  her  syren 
voice,  and,  in  that  balmy  music,  banished  hopes  come  wing- 
ing to  the  breast  again." 

This  goes  on  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  column :  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  it;  but  with  flowers,  angels, 
Wordsworth's  poems,  and  the  old  dramatists,  one  can  never 
be  wrong,  I  think;  and  though  I  have  written  the  above 
paragraphs  myself,  and  don't  understand  a  Word  of  them, 
I  can't,  upon  my  conscience,  help  thinking  that  they  are 
mighty  pretty  writing.  After,  then,  that  this  has  gone  on 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  column  (Timson  does  it  in 
spare  minutes,  and  fits  it  to  any  book  that  Lady  Fanny 
brings  out) ,  he  proceeds  to  particularise,  thus : — 

"The  griding  excitement  which  thrills  through  every 
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fibre  of  the  soul  as  we  peruse  these  passionate  pages,  is 
almost  too  painful  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  one  drains  the 
draughts  of  poesy  to  the  dregs,  so  deliciously  intoxicating 
is  its  nature.  We  defy  any  man  who  begins  these  volumes 
to  quit  them  ere  he  has  perused  each  line.  The  plot  may 
be  briefly  told  as  thus : — Henri,  an  exiled  prince  of  Fran- 
conia  (it  is  easy  to  understand  the  flimsy  allegory),  arrives 
at  Eome,  and  is  presented  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  At  a 
feast,  given  in  his  honour  at  the  Vatican,  a  dancing  girl 
(the  loveliest  creation  that  ever  issued  from  poet's  brain) 
is  introduced,  and  exhibits  some  specimens  of  her  art. 
The  young  prince  is  instantaneously  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  Saltatrice ;  he  breathes  into  her  ear  the  accents 
of  his  love,  and  is  listened  to  with  favour.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  rival,  and  a  powerful  one.  The  Pope  has  already 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  Apulian  maid,  and  burns  with  law- 
less passion.  One  of  the  grandest  scenes  ever  writ,  occurs 
between  the  rivals.  The  Pope  offers  to  Castanetta  every 
temptation ;  he  will  even  resign  his  crown  and  marry  her : 
but  she  refuses.  The  prince  can  make  no  such  offers ;  he 
cannot  wed  her :  '  The  blood  of  Borbone, '  he  says,  '  may 
not  be  thus  misallied.'  He  determines  to  avoid  her.  In 
despair,  she  throws  herself  off  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  the 
Pope  becomes  a  maniac.  Such  is  an  outline  of  this  tragic 
tale. 

"Besides  this  fabulous  and  melancholy  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, which  is  unsurpassed,  much  is  written  in  the  gay 
and  sparkling  style,  for  which  our  lovely  author  is  unri- 
valled. The  sketch  of  the  Marchesina  Degli  Spinachi  and 
her  lover,  the  Duca  Di  Gammoni,- is  delicious;  and  the 
intrigue  between  the  beautiful  Princess  Kalbsbraten  and 
Count  Bouterbrod  is  exquisitely  painted :  everybody,  of 
course,  knows  who  these  characters  are.  The  discovery  of 
the  manner  in  which  Kartoffeln,  the  Saxon  envoy,  poisons 
the  princess's  dishes,  is  only  a  graceful  and  real  repetition 
of  a  story  which  was  agitated  throughout  all  the  diplo- 
matic circles  last  year.  '  Schinken,  the  Westphalian,'  must 
not  be  forgotten;  nor  '  011a,  the  Spanish  Spy.'  How  does 
Lady  Fanny  Flummery,  poet  as  she  is,  possess  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  a  keenness  of  perception  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  Babelais  or  a  Eochefoueault?  To  those  who 
ask  this  question,  we  have  one  reply,  and  that  an  example : 
— Not  among  women,  'tis  true;  for  till  the  Lady  Fanny 
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came  among  us,  woman  never  soared  so  high.  Not  among 
women,  mdeed ! — but  in  comparing  her  to  that  great  spirit 
for  whom  our  veneration  is  highest  and  holiest,  we  offer 
no  dishonour  to  his  shrine : — in  saying  that  he  who  wrote 
of  Romeo  and  Desdemona  might  have  drawn  Castanetta 
and  Enrico,  we  utter  but  the  truthful  expressions  of  our 
hearts;  in  asserting  that  so  long  as  Shakspere  lives,  so  long 
will  Flummery  endure;  in  declaring  that  he  who  rules  in 
all  hearts,  and  over  all  spirits  and  all  climes,  has  found  a 
congenial  spirit,  we  do  but  justice  to  Lady  Fanny — justice 
to  him  who  sleeps  by  Avon !  " 

With  which  we  had  better,  perhaps,  conclude.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been,  in  descanting  upon  the  Fashionable  Authoress^ 
to  point  out  the  influence  which  her  writing  possesses  over 
society,  rather  than  to  criticise  her  life.  The  former  is 
quite  harmless;  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be  curious  about 
the  latter.  The  woman  herself  is  not  so  blameable;  it  is 
the  silly  people  who  cringe  at  her  feet  that  do  the  mischief, 
and,  gulled  themselves,  gull  the  most  guUable  of  publics. 
Think  you,  0  Timson,  that  her  ladyship  asks  you  for  your 
beaux  yeux  or  your  wit?  Fool !  you  do  think  so,  or  try  and 
think  so;  and  yet  you  know  she  loves  not  you,  but  the  * 
newspaper.  Think,  little  Fitch,  in  your  fine  waistcoat,  how 
dearly  you  have  paid  for  it!  Think,  M'Lather,  how  many 
smirks,  and  lies,  and  columns  of  good  three-halfpence-a- 
line matter  that  big  garnet  pin  has  cost  you !  the  woman 
laughs  at  you,  man!  you,  who  fancy  that  she  is  smitten 
with  you — ^laughs  at  your  absurd  pretensions,  your  way  of 
eating  fish  at  dinner,  your  great  hands,  your  eyes,  your 
whiskers,  your  coat,  and  your  strange  north-country  twang. 
Down  with  this  Dalilah!  A  vaunt,  0  Circe!  giver  of  poi- 
sonous feeds.  To  your  natural  haunts,  ye  gentlemen' of  the 
press !  if  bachelors,  frequent  your  taverns,  and  be  content. 
Better  is  Sally  the  waiter,  and  the  first  cut  of  the  joint, 
than  a  dinner  of  four  courses,  and  humbug  therewith.  Ye 
who  are  married,  go  to  your  homes;  dine  not  with  those 
persons  who  scorn  your  wives.  Go  not  forth  to  parties, 
that  ye  may  act  Tom  Fool  for  the  amusement  of  my  lord 
and  my  lady;  but  play  ^our  natural  follies  among  your 
natural  friends.  Do  this  for  a  few  years,  and  the  Fashion- 
able Authoress  is  extinct.  0  Jove,  what  a  prospect!  She, 
too,  has  retreated  to  her  own  natural  calling,  being  as  mucli 
out  of  place  in  a  book  as  you,  my  dear  M'Lather,  in  a  draw- 
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ing-room.  Let  milliners  look  up  to  her;  let  Howell  and 
James  swear  by  her;  let  simpering  dandies  caper  about  her 
car;  let  her  write  poetry  if  she  likes,  but  only  for  the  most 
exclusive  circles;  let  mantua-makers  puff  her — but  not 
men :  let  such  things  be,  and  the  Fashionable  Authoress  is 
no  more!  Blessed,  blessed  thought!  No  more  fiddle-fad- 
dle novels !  no-  more  namby-pamby  poetry !  no  more  fribble 
"  Blossoms  of  Loveliness ! "  When  will  you  arrive,  O 
happy  Golden  Age? 
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THE   ARTISTS. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  there  was  once  a  time  when 
the  quarter  of  Soho  was  thronged  by  the  fashion  of  London. 
Many  wide  streets  are  there  in  the  neighbourhood,  stretch- 
ing cheerfully  towards  Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  north, 
bounded  by  Dean  Street  in  the  west,  where  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  William's  time  used  to  dwell, — till  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  Bloomsbury  put  Soho  out  of  fashion,  and 
Great  Russell  Street  became  the  pink  of  the  mode. 

Both  these  quarters  of  the  town  have  submitted  to  the 
awful  rule  of  nature,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  undergoing 
the  dire  process  of  decay.  Fashion  has  deserted  Soho,  and 
left  her  in  her  gaunt,  lonely  old  age.  The  houses  have  a 
vast  dingy,  mouldy,  dowager  look.  No  more  beaux,  in 
mighty  perriwigs,  ride  by  in  gilded  clattering  coaches,  no 
more  lackeys  accompany  tliem,  bearing  torches,  and  shout- 
ing for  precedence.  A  solitary  policeman  paces  these  soli- 
tary streets — the  only  dandy  in  the  neighbourhood.  You 
hear  the  milkman  yelling  his  milk  with  a  startling  distinct- 
ness, and  the  clack  of  a  servant-girl's  pattens  sets  people  a 
staring  from  the  windows. 

With  Bloomsbury  we  have  here  nothing  to  do;  but  as 
genteel  stock-brokers  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Kegent's 
Park, — as  lawyers  have  taken  possession  of  Russell  Square, 
— so  Artists  have  seized  upon  the  desolate  quarter  of  Soho. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Berners  Street. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  naturalists  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  this  mystery  of  their  residence. — What  has  a 
painter  to  do  with  Middlesex  Hospital?  He  is  to  be  found 
in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  And  why?  Philoso- 
phy cannot  tell,  any  more  than  why  milk  is  found  in  a 
cocoa-nut. 

Look  at  Newman  Street.  Has  earth,  in  any  dismal  cor- 
ner of  her  great  round  face,  a  post  more  desperately  gloomy? 
The  windows  are  spotted  with  wafers,  holding  up  ghastly 
bills,  that  tell  you  the  house  is  "To  Let."  Nobody  walks 
there — not  even  an  old  clothesman;  the  first  inhabited 
house  has  bars  to  the  windows,  and  bears  the  name  of 
"  Ahasuerus,  officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex;  "  and  here, 
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above  all  i  laces,  must  painters  take  up  their  quarters, — 
day  by  day  must  these  reckless  people  pass  Ahasuerus's 
treble  gate.  There  was  my  poor  friend,  Tom  Tiekner 
(who  did  those  sweet  things  for  "  The  Book  of  Beauty  "). 
Tom,  who  could  not  pay  his  washerwoman,  lived  opposite 
the  bailiff's;  and  could  see  every  miserable  debtor,  or 
greasy  Jew  writ-bearer  that  went  in  or  out  of  his  door. 
The  street  begins  with  a  bailiff's,  and  ends  with  a  hospital. 
I  wonder  how  men  live  in  it,  and  are  decently  cheerful, 
with  this  gloomy,  double-barrelled  moral  pushed  perpetu- 
ally into  their  faces.  Here,  however,  they  persist  in  liv- 
ing, no  one  knows  why ;  owls  may  still  be  found  roosting 
in  Netley  Abbey,  and  a  few  Arabs  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  minute  in  Palmyra. 

The  ground-floors  of  the  houses  where  painters  live  are 
mostly  make-believe  shops,  black  empty  warehouses,  con- 
taining fabulous  goods.  There  is  a  sedan  chair  opposite  a 
house  in  Eathbone  Place,  that  I  have  myself  seen  every 
day  for  forty-three  years.  The  house  has  commonly  a 
huge  India-rubber-coloured  door,  with  a  couple  of  glisten- 
ing brass  plates,  and  bells.  A  portrait  painter  lives  on  the 
first  floor;  a  great  historical  genius  inhabits  the  second. 
Remark  the  first  floor's  middle  drawing-room  window ;  it 
is  four  feet  higher  than  its  two  companions,  and  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  peep  into  the  second-floor  front.  So  much  for 
the  outward  appearance  of  their  habitations,  and  for  the 
quarters  in  which  they  commonly  dwell.  They  seem  to 
love  solitude^,  and  their  mighty  spirits  rejoice  in  vastness 
and  gloomy  ruin. 

I  don't  say  a  word  here  about  those  geniuses  who  fre- 
quent the  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  and  have  picture- 
frames  containing  a  little  gallery  of  miniature  peers,  beau- 
ties, and  general  officers,  in  the  Quadrant,  the  passages 
about  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the  Strand,  and  Cheapside.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  these  gratis  exhibitions 
— Lord  Lyndhurst  cribbed  from  Chalon ;  Lady  Peel  from 
Sir  Thomas ;  Miss  Croker  from  the  same ;  the  Duke,  from 
ditto ;  an  original  officer  in  the  Spanish  Legion ;  a  colonel 
or  so,  of  the  Bunhill-Eow  Fencibles ;  a  lady  on  a  yellow 
sofa,  with  four  children  in  little  caps  and  blue  ribands ;  we 
have  all  of  us  seen  these  pretty  pictures,  and  are  aware 
that  our  own  features  may  be  "done  in  this  style."  Then 
there  is  the  man  on  the  chain-pier  at  Brighton,  who  pares 
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out  your  likeness  in  sticking-plaister ;  there  is  Miss  Cripps, 
or  Miss  Runt,  who  gives  lessons  in  Poonah-painting,  japan- 
ning, or  mezzotinting;  Miss  Stump,  who  attends  ladies' 
schools  with  large  chalk  heads  from  Le  Brun  or  the  Car- 
toons; Rubbery,  who  instructs  young  gentlemen's  establish- 
ments in  pencil;  and  Sepio,  of  the  Water  Colour  Society, 
who  paints  before  eight  pupils  daily,  at  a  guinea  an  hour, 
keeping  his  own  drawings  for  himself. 

All  these  persons,  as  the  most  indifferent  reader  must 
see,  equally  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Artists  (the  last  not  more 
than  the  first),  and  in  an  article  like  this  should  be  men- 
tioned properly.  But  though  this  paper  has  been  extended 
from  eight  pages  to  sixteen, — not  sixteen  pages, — not  a 
volume  would  sufBice  to  do  justice  to  the  biographies  of  the 
persons  above-mentioned.  Think  of  the  superb  Sepio,  in  a 
light-blue  satin  cravat,  and  a  light-brown  coat,  and  yellow 
kids,  tripping  daintily  from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Gloucester 
Place,  a  small  sugar-loaf  boy  following,  who  carries  his 
morocco  portfolio.  Sepio  scents  his  handkerchief,  curls  his 
hair,  and  wears  on  a  great  coarse  fist,  a  large  emerald  ring 
that  one  of  his  pupils  gave  him.  He  would  not  smoke  a 
cigar  for  the  world;  he  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  Opera; 
and,  gods !  how  he  grins,  and  waggles  his  head  about,  as 
Lady  Flummery  nods  to  him  from  her  box. 

He  goes  to  at  least  six  great  parties  in  the  season.  At 
the  houses  where  he  teaches,  he  has  a  faint  hope  that  he  is 
received  as  an  equal,  and  propitiates  scornful  footmen  by 
absurd  donations  of  sovereigns.  The  rogue  has  plenty  of 
them.  He  has  a  stock-broker  and  a  power  of  guinea  les- 
sons stowed  away  in  the  Consols.  There  are  a  number  of 
young  ladies  of  genius  in  the  aristocracy,  who  admire  him 
hugely ;  he  begs  you  to  contradict  the  report  about  him  and 
Lady  Smigsmag ;  every  now  and  then  he  gets  a  present  of 
game  from  a  marquis ;  the  city  ladies  die  to  have  lessons 
of  him ;  he  prances  about  the  park  on  a  high-bred  cock-tail, 
with  lacquered  boots  and  enormous  high  heels ;  and  he  has 
a  mother  and  sisters  somewhere — washerwomen,  it  is  said, 
in  Pimlico. 

How  different  is  his  fate  to  that  of  poor  Rubbery,  the 
school  drawing-master!  Highgate,  Homerton,  Putney, 
Hackney,  Hornsey,  Turnham  Green,  are  his  resorts;  he 
has  a  select  seminary  to' attend  at  every  one  of  these  places; 
and  if,  from  all  these  nurseries  of  youth,  he  obtains  a  suffi- 
24 
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cient  number  of  half-crowns  to  pay  his  week's  bills,  what 
a  happy  man  is  he! 

"  He  lives  most  likely  in  a  third  floor  in  Rowland  Street, 
and  has  commonly  five  children,  who  have  all  a  marvellous 
talent  for  drawing — all  save  one,  perhaps,  that  is  an  idiot, 
which  a  poor,  sick  mother  is  ever  carefully  tending.  Sepio's 
great  aim  and  battle  in  life  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
aristocracy ;  honest  llubbery  would  fain  be  thought  a  gen- 
tleman, too ;  but,  indeed,  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
so  or  not.  Why  be  a  gentleman? — a  gentleman  Artist  does 
not  obtain  the  wages  of  a  tailor ;  Rubbery's  butcher  looks 
down  upon  him  with  a  royal  scorn ;  and  his  wife,  poor  gen- 
tle soul  (a  clergyman's  daughter,  who  married  him  in  the 
firm  belief  that  her  John  would  be  knighted,  and  make  an 
immense  fortune), — his  wife,  I  say,  has  many  fierce  looks 
to  suffer  from  Mrs.  Butcher,  and  many  meek  excuses  or 
prayers  to  proffer,  when  she  cannot  pay  her  bill, — or  when, 
worst  of  all,  she  has  humbly  to  beg  for  a  little  scrap  of 
meat  upon  credit,  against  John's  coming  home.  He  has 
five-and-twenty  miles  to  walk  that  day,  and  must  have 
something  nourishing  when  he  comes  in — he  is  killing  him- 
self, poor  fellow,  she  knows  he  is :  and  Miss  Crick  has 
promised  to  pay  him  his  quarter's  charge  on  the  very  next 
Saturday.  "Gentlefolks,  indeed,"  says  Mrs.  Butcher, 
"pretty  gentlefolks  these,  as  can't  pay  for  half-a-pound  of 
steak!"  Let  us  thank  heaven  that  the  Artist's  wife  has 
her  meat,  however, — there  is  good  in  that  shrill,  fat,  mot- 
tle-faced Mrs.  Brisket,  after  all. 

Think  of  the  labours  of  that  poor  Rubbery.  He  was  up 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  toiled  till  nine  upon  a  huge 
damp  icy  lithographic  stone ;  on  which  he  has  drawn  the 
"Star  of  the  Wave,"  or  the  "Queen  of  the  Tourney,"  or 
"  She  met  at  Almack's,"  for  Lady  Flummery's  last  new 
song.  This  done,  at  half-past  nine,  he  is  to  be  seen  strid- 
ing across  Kensington  Gardens,  to  wait  upon  the  before- 
named  Miss  Crick,  at  Lament  House.  Transport  yourself 
in  imagination  to  the  Misses  Kittle's  seminary,  Potzdam 
Villa,  Upper  Homerton,  four  miles  from  Shoreditch;  and 
at  half-past  two.  Professor  Rubbery  is  to  be  seen  swinging 
along  towards  the  gate.  Somebody  is  on  the  look-out  for 
him ;  indeed  it  is  his  eldest  daughter,  Marianne,  who  has 
been  pacing  the  shrubbery,  and  peering  over  the  green  rail- 
ings this  half-hour  past.     She  is  with  the  Misses  Kittle  on 
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the  "mutual  system,"  a  thousand  times  more  despised 
than  the  butchers'  and  the  grocers'  daughters,  who  are  edu- 
cated on  the  same  terms,  and  whose  papas  are  warm  men 
in  Aldgate.  Wednesday  is  the  happiest  day  of  Marianne's 
week :  and  this  the  happiest  hour  of  Wednesday.  Behold ! 
Professor  Rubbery  wipes  his  hot  brows  and  kisses  the  poor 
thing,  and  they  go  in  together  out  of  the  rain,  and  he  tells 
her  that  the  twins  are  well  out  of  the  measles,  thank  God ! 
and  that  Tom  has  just  done  the  Antinous,  in  a  way  that 
must  make  him  sure  of  the  Academy  prize,  and  that  mother 
is  better  of  her  rheumatism  now.  He  has  brought  her  a 
letter,  in  large  round  hand,  from  Polly ;  a  famous  soldier, 
drawn  by  little  Frank;  and  when,  after  his  two  hours'  les- 
son. Rubbery  is  ofE  again,  our  dear  Marianne  cons  over  the 
letter  and  picture  a  hundred  times  with  soft  tearful  smiles, 
and  stows  them  away  in  an  old  writing-desk,  amidst  a  heap 
more  of  precious  home  relics,  wretched  trumpery  scraps 
and  baubles,  that  you  and  I,  madam,  would  sneer  at;  but 
that  in  the  poor  child's  eyes  (and,  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of 
One,  who  knows  how  to  value  widows'  mites,  and  humble 
sinners'  offerings)  are  better  than  bank-notes  and  Pitt  dia- 
monds. Oh,  kind  heaven,  that  has  given  these  treasures 
to  the  poor !  Many  and  many  an  hour  does  Marianne  lie 
awake  with  full  eyes,  and  yearn  for  that  wretched  old  lodg- 
ing in  Howland  Street,  where  mother  and  brothers  lie 
sleeping ;  and,  gods !  what  a  f 8te  it  is,  when  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  year  she  comes  home. 


I  forget  how  many  hundred  millions  of  miles,  for  how 
many  billions  of  centuries,  how  many  thousands  of  decil- 
ions  of  angels,  peris,  houris,  demons,  afreets,  and  the  like, 
Mahomet  travelled,  lived,  and  counted,  during  the  time 
that  some  water  was  falling  from  a  bucket  to  the  ground ; 
but  have  we  not  been  wandering  most  egregiously  away 
from  Rubbery,  during  the  minute  in  which  his  daughter  is 
changing  his  shoes,  and  taking  off  his  reeking  Macintosh 
in  the  hall  of  Potzdam  Villa?  She  thinks  him  the  finest 
Artist  that  ever  cut  an  H.  B. ;  that's  positive:  and  as  a 
drawing-master,  his  merits  are  wonderful ;  for  at  the  Misses 
Kittle's  annual  vacation  festival,  when  the  young  ladies' 
drawings  are  exhibited  to  their  mammas  and  relatives 
(Rubbery,  attending  in  a  clean  shirt,  with  his  wife's  large 
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brooch  stuck  in  it,  and  drinking  negus  along  with  the  very- 
best)  ;  — at  the  annual  festival,  I  say,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sixty-four  drawings  exhibited,  Tintern  Abbey,  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  Horse — from  Carl  Vernet,  Head — from 
West,  or  what  not  (say  sixteen  of  each  sort),  are  the  one 
exactly  as  good  as  the  other;  so  that,  although  Miss 
Slamcoe  gets  the  prize,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  Miss 
Timson,  who  is  only  four  years  old,  should  not  have  it ;  her 
design  being  accurately,  stroke  for  stroke,  tree  for  tree, 
curl  for  curl,  the  same  as  Miss  Slamcoe's,  who  is  eighteen. 
The  fact  is,  that  of  these  drawings,  Rubbery,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  has  done  every  single  stroke,  although  the 
girls  and  their  parents  are  ready  to  take  their  affidavits  (or 
as  I  heard  once  a  great  female  grammarian  say,  their  affies 
davit)  that  the  drawing-master  has  never  been  near  the 
sketches.  That  is  the  way  with  them;  but  mark! — when 
young  ladies  come  home,  are  settled  in  life,  and  mammas 
of  families, — can  they  design  so  much  as  a  horse,  or  a  dog, 
or  a  "  moo-cow,"  for  little  Jack  who  bawls  out  for  them? — 
not  they?  Rubbery' s  pupils  have  no  more  notion  of  draw- 
ing, any  more  than  Sepio's  of  painting,  when  that  eminent 
artist  is  away. 

Between  these  two  gentlemen  lie  a  whole  class  of  teach- 
ers of  drawing,  who  resemble  them  more  or  less.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  Rubbery  takes  his  pipe  in  the  parlour 
of  an  hotel,  of  which  the  largest  room  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
venience of  poor  people,  amateurs  of  British  gin :  whilst 
Sepio  trips  down  to  the  club,  and  has  a  pint  of  the  smallest 
claret :  but  of  course  the  tastes  of  men  vary ;  and  you  find 
them,  simple  or  presuming,  careless  or  prudent,  natural 
and  vulgar,  or  false  and  atrociously  genteel,  in  all  ranks 
and  stations  of  life. 

As  for  the  other  persons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  discourse,  viz.,  the  cheap  portrait-painter,  the  portrait- 
cutter  in  sticking-plaister,  and  Miss  Croke,  the  teacher  of 
mezzotint  and  Poonah-painting, — nothing  need  be  said  of 
them  in  this  place,  as  we  have  to  speak  of  matters  more 
important. — Only  about  Miss  Croke,  or  about  otl>er  pro- 
fessors of  cheap  art,  let  the  reader  most  sedulously  avoid 
them.  Mezzotinto  is  a  take-in,  Poonah-painting  a  rank 
villanous  deception.  "  So  is  Grecian  art  without  brush  or 
pencils;  "  these  are  only  small  mechanical  contrivances, 
over  which  young  ladies  are  made  to  lose  time.     And  now 
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having  disposed  of  these  small  skirmishers  who  hover  round 
the  great  body  of  Artists,  we  are  arrived  in  presence  of  the 
main  force,  that  we  must  begin  to  attack  in  form.  In  the 
"partition  of  the  earth,"  as  it  has  been  described  by 
Schiller,  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  poet,  finding 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  general  scramble  without  a  single 
morsel  of  plunder,  applied  passionately  to  Jove,  who  pitied 
the  poor  fellow's  condition,  and  complimented  him  with  a 
seat  in  the  Empyraean.  "The  strong  and  the  cunning," 
says  Jupiter,  "have  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
world,  whilst  thou  wert  star-gazing  and  rhyming :  not  one 
single  acre  remains  wherewith  I  can  endow  thee ;  but,  in 
revenge,  if  thou  art  disposed  to  visit  me  in  my  own  heaven, 
come  when  thou  wilt,  it  is  always  open  to  thee." 

The  cunning  and  strong  have  scrambled  and  struggled 
more  on  our  own  little  native  spot  of  earth,  than  in  any 
other  place  on  the  world's  surface;  and  the  English  poet 
(whether  he  handles  a  pen  or  a  pencil)  has  little  other  ref- 
uge than  that  windy  unsubstantial  one,  which  Jove  has 
vouchsafed  to  him.  Such  airy  board  and  lodging  is,  how- 
ever, distasteful  to  many ;  who  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  up 
their  poetical  calling,  and  in  a  vulgar  beef-eating  world,  to 
feed  upon,  and  fight  for,  vulgar  beef. 

For  such  persons  (among  the  class  of  painters),  it  may 
be  asserted  that  portrait-painting  was  invented.  It  is  the 
Artist's  compromise  with  heaven ;  "the  light  of  common 
day, "  in  which,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  "  travel  from  the 
East,"  the  genius  fades  at  last.  Abbe  Barthelemi  (who 
sent  Le  Jeune  Anacharsis  travelling  through  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Plato, — travelling  through  ancient  Greece  in  lace 
ruffles,  red  heels,  and  a  pigtail).  Abbe  Barthelemi,  I  say, 
declares  that  somebody  was  once  standing  against  a  wall  in 
the  sun,  and  that  somebody  else  traced  the  outline  of  some- 
body's shadow ;  and  so  painting  was  "  invented."  Angelica 
Kauffmann  has  made  a  neat  picture  of  this  neat  subject; 
and  very  well  worthy  she  was  of  handling  it.  Her  paint- 
ing might  grow  out  of  a  wall  and  a  piece  of  charcoal ;  and 
honest  Barthelemi  might  be  satisfied  that  he  had  here 
traced  the  true  origin  of  the  art.  What  a  base  pedigree 
have  these  abominable  Greek,  French,  and  High-Dutch 
heathens  invented  for  that  which  is  divine! — a  wall,  ye 
gods,  to  be  represented  as  the  father  of  that  which  came 
down  radiant  from  you !     The  man  who  invented  such  a 
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blasphemy,  ought  to  be  impaled  upon  broken  bottles,  or 
shot  off  pitilessly  by  spring-guns,  nailed  to  the  bricks  like 
a  dead  owl  or  a  weasel,  or  tied  up — a  kind  of  vulgar  Prome- 
theus— and  baited  forever  by  the  house-dog. 

But  let  not  our  indignation  carry  us  too  far.  Lack  of 
genius  in  some,  of  bread  in  others,  of  patronage  in  a  shop- 
keeping  world,  that  thinks  only  of  the  useful,  and  is  little 
inclined  to  study  the  sublime,  has  turned  thousands  of  per- 
sons calling  themselves,  and  wishing  to  be.  Artists,  into  so 
many  common  face-painters,  who  must  look  out  for  the 
"  kalon,"  in  the  fat  features  of  a  red-gilled  alderman,  or,  at 
best,  in  a  pretty  simpering  white-necked  beauty  from 
Almack's.  The  dangerous  charms  of  these  latter,  espe- 
cially, have  seduced  away  many  painters ;  and  we  often 
think  that  this  very  physical  superiority  which  English 
ladies  possess,  this  tempting  brilliancy  of  health  and  com- 
plexion, which  belongs  to  them  more  than  to  any  others, 
has  operated  upon  our  Artists  as  a  serious  disadvantage, 
and  kept  them  from  better  things.  The  French  call  such 
beauty  "  La  heaute  du  Diable ; "  and  a  devilish  power  it 
has  truly ;  before  our  Armidas  and  Helens,  how  many 
Einaldos  and  Parises  have  fallen,  who  are  content  to  forget 
their  glorious  calling,  and  slumber  away  their  energies  in 
the  laps  of  these  soft  tempters.  Oh,  ye  British  enchan- 
tresses !  I  never  see  a  gilded  annual-book,  without  likening 
it  to  a  small  island,  near  Cape  Pelorus,  in  Sicily,  whither, 
by  twanging  of  harps,  singing  of  ravishing  melodies,  glanc- 
ing of  voluptuous  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  fashionable 
undress  in  the  world,  the  naughty  sirens  lured  the  passing 
seaman.  Steer  clear  of  them,  ye  Artists !  pull,  pull  for 
your  lives,  ye  crews  of  Suffolk  Street  and  the  Water-Colour 
gallery !  stop  your  ears,  bury  your  eyes,  tie  yourselves  to 
the  masts,  and  away  with  you.  from  the  gaudy,  smiling, 
"Books  of  Beauty."  Land,  and  you  are  ruined!  Look 
well  among  the  flowers  on  yonder  beach — it  is  whitened 
with  the  bones  of  painters. 

For  my  part,  I  never  have  a  model  under  seventy,  and 
her  with  several  shawls  and  a  cloak  on.  By  these  means, 
the  imagination  gets  fair  play,  and  the  morals  remain 
unendangered. 

Personalities  are  odious ;  but  let  the  British  public  look 
at  the  pictures  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Shalloon — the  moral 
British  public — and  say,  whether  our  grand-children   (or 
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the  grand-children  of  the  exalted  personages  whom  Mr. 
Shalloon  paints)  will  not  have  a  queer  idea  of  the  manners 
■of  their  grand-mammas,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful,  dexterous,  captivating,  water-colour  drawings 
that  ever  were?  Heavenly  powers,  how  they  simper  and 
■ogle!  with  what  gimcracks  of  lace,  ribbons,  ferronieres, 
.smelling-bottles,  and  what  not,  is  every  one  of  them  over- 
loaded !  What  shoulders,  what  ringlets,  what  funny  little 
pug-dogs  do  they,  most  of  them,  exhibit  to  us !  The  days 
■of  Lancret  and  Watteau  are  lived  over  again,  and  the  court 
ladies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria  look  as  moral  as  the 
immaculate  countesses  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  The 
last  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  *  is  answerable  for 
many  sins,  and  many  imitators;  especially  for  that  gay, 
simpering,  meretricious  look  which  he  managed  to  give  to 
•every  lady  who  sat  to  him  for  her  portrait;  and  I  do  not 
know  a  more  curious  contrast,  than  that  which  may  be  per- 
•ceived  by  any  one  who  will  examine  a  collection  of  his 
portraits  by  the  side  of  some  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
'They  seem  to  have  painted  different  races  of  people ;  and 
when  one  hears  very  old  gentlemen  talking  of  the  superior 
heauty  that  existed  in  their  early  days  (as  very  old  gentle- 
men, from  Nestor  downwards,  have  and  will),  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  they  say ; 
•at  least,  that  the  men  and  women  under  George  the  Third 
were  far  superior  to  their  descendants  in  the  time  of  George 
the  Fourth.  Whither  has  it  fled — that  calm  matronly 
■grace  or  beautiful  virgin  innocence,  which  belonged  to  the 
shappy  women  who  sate  to  Sir  Joshua?  Sir  Thomas's  ladies 
are  ogling  out  of  their  gilt  frames,  and  asking  us  for  admi- 
ration ;  Sir  Joshua's  sit  quiet,  in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,  not  anxious  for  applause,  but  sure  to  command  it;  a 
thousand  times  more  lovely  in  their  sedate  serenity,  than 
:Sir  Thomas's  ladies  in  their  smiles,  and  their  satin  ball- 
■dresses. 

But  this  is  not  the  general  notion,  and  the  ladies  prefer 
the  manner  of  the  modern  Artist.  Of  course,  such  being 
the  case,  the  painters  must  follow  the  fashion.  One  could 
point  half  a  dozen  Artists  who,  at  Sir  Thomas's  death, 
have  seized  upon  a  shred  of  his  somewhat  tawdry  mantle. 
There  is  Carmine,  for  instance,  a  man  of  no  small  repute, 
who  will  stand  as  the  representative  of  his  class. 
*  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
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Carmine  has  had  the  usual  education  of  a  painter  in  this 
country;  he  can  read  and  write — that  is,  has  spent  years 
drawing  the  figure — and  has  made  his  foreign  tour.  It 
may  be  that  he  had  original  talent  once,  but  he  has  learned 
to  forget  this,  as  the  great  bar  to  his  success;  and  must 
imitate,  in  order  to  live.  He  is  among  Artists,  what  a 
dentist  is  among  surgeons — a  man  who  is  employed  to  dec-- 
orate  the  human  head,  and  who  is  paid  enormously  for  so 
doing.  You  know  one  of  Carmine's  beauties  at  any  exhi- 
bition, and  see  the  process  by  which  they  are  manufactured. 
He  lengthens  the  noses,  widens  the  foreheads,  opens  the 
eyes,  and  gives  them  the  proper  languishing  leer;  dimin- 
ishes the  mouth,  and  infallibly  tips  the  ends  of  it  with  a 
pretty  smile  of  his  favourite  colour.  He  is  a  personable, 
white-handed,  bald-headed,  middle-aged  man  now,  with 
that  grave  blandness  of  look  which  one  sees  in  so  many 
prosperous  empty-headed  people.  He  has  a  collection  of 
little  stories  and  court  gossip  about  Lady  This,  and  my 
particular  friend — Lord  So-and-So,  which  he  lets  ofE  in 
succession  to  every  sitter :  indeed,  a  most  bland,  irre- 
proachable, gentleman-like  man.  He  gives  most  patronis- 
ing advice  to  young  Artists,  and  makes  a  point  of  praising 
all — not  certainly  too  much,  but  in  a  gentleman-like,  in- 
different, simpering  way.  This  should  be  the  maxim  with 
prosperous  persons,  who  have  had  to  make  their  way,  and 
wish  to  keep  what  they  have  made.  They  praise  every- 
body, and  are  called  good-natured,  benevolent  men.  Surely 
no  benevolence  is  so  easy;  it  simply  consists  in  lying,  and 
smiling,  and  wishing  everybody  well.  You  will  get  to  do 
so  quite  naturally  at  last,  and  at  no  expense  of  truth.  At 
first,  when  a  mau  has  feelings  of  his  own — feelings  of  love 
or  of  anger — this  perpetual  grin  and  good-humour  is  hard 
to  maintain.  I  used  to  imagine,  when  I  first  knew  Car- 
mine, that  there  were  some  particular  springs  in  his  wig 
(that  glossy,  oily,  curl  crop  of  chestnut  hair)  that  pulled 
up  his  features  into  a  smile,  and  kept  the  muscles  so  fixed 
for  the  day.  I  don't  think  so  now,  and  should  say  he 
grinned,  even  when  he  was  asleep  and  his  teeth  were  out; 
the  smile  does  not  lie  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wig,  but 
in  the  construction  of  the  brain.  Claude  Carmine  has  the 
organ  of  don't-care-a-damn-ativeness  wonderfully  developed; 
not  that  reckless  don't-cave-a-damn-ativeness  which  leads 
a  man  to  disregard  all  the  world,  and  himself  into  the  bar- 
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gain.  Claude  stops  before  he  comes  to  himself;  but  be- 
yond that  individual  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
not  a  single  sympathy  for  a  single  human  creature.  The 
account  of  his  friends'  deaths,  woes,  misfortune,  or  good 
luck,  he  receives  with  equal  good-nature;  he  gives  three 
splendid  dinners  per  annum,  Gunter,  Dukes,  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  everything;  he  dines  out  the  other  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  days  in  the  year,  and  was  never  known  to 
give  away  a  shilling,  or  to  advance,  for  one  half-hour,  the 
forty  pounds  per  quarter  wages  that  he  gives  to  Mr. 
Scumble,  who  works  the  backgrounds,  limbs,  and  draperies 
of  his  portraits. 

He  is  not  a  good  painter:  how  should  he  be;  whose 
painting  as  it  were  never  goes  beyond  a  whisper,  and  who 
would  make  a  general  simpering  as  he  looked  at  an  ad- 
vancing cannon-ball? — but  he  is  not  a  bad  painter,  being  a 
keen,  respectable  man  of  the  world,  who  has  a  cool  head, 
and  knows  what  is  what.  In  France,  where  tigerism  used 
to  be  the  fashion  among  the  painters,  I  make  no  doubt 
Carmine  would  have  let  his  beard  and  wig  grow,  and  looked 
the  fiercest  of  the  fierce;  but  with  us  a  man  must  be  gen- 
teel; the  perfection  of  style  (in  writing  and  in  drawing 
rooms)  being  "  de  ne  pas  en  avoir,"  Carmine  of  course  is 
agreeably  vapid.  His  conversation  has  accordingly  the 
flavour  and  briskness  of  a  clear,  brilliant,  stale  bottle  of 
soda-water, — once  in  five  minutes  or  so,  you  see  rising  up 
to.  the  surface  a  little  bubble — a  little  tiny  shining  point  of 
wit, — it  rises  and  explodes  feebly,  and  then  dies.  With 
regard  to  wit,  people  of  fashion  (as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand) are  satisfied  with  a  mere  soupgon  of  it.  Anything 
more  were  indecorous;  a  genteel  stomach  could  not  bear  it: 
Carmine  knows  the  exact  proportions  of  the  dose,  and 
would  not  venture  to  administer  to  his  sitters  anything  be- 
yond the  requisite  quantity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  said  here  about  Carmine — the 
man,  than  Carmine — the  Artist;  but  what  can  be  written 
about  the  latter?  New  ladies  in  white  satin,  new  generals 
in  red,  new  peers  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  stout  members 
of  parliament,  pointing  to  ink-stands  and  sheets  of  letter- 
paper,  with  a  Turkey-carpet  beneath  them,  a  red  curtain 
above  them,  a  Doric  pillar  supporting  them,  and  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  lowering  and  flashing 
in  the  background,  spring  up  every  year,  and  take  their 
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due  positions  "upon  the  line"  iii  the  academy,  and  send 
their  compliments  of  hundreds  to  swell  Carmine's  heap  of 
Consols.  If  he  paints  Lady  Flummery  for  the  tenth  time, 
in  the  character  of  the  tenth  muse,  what  need  have  we  to 
say  anything  about  it?  The  man  is  a  good  workman,  and 
will  manufacture  a  decent  article  at  the  best  price;  but  we 
should  no  more  think  of  noticing  each,  than  of  writing  fresh 
critiques  upon  every  new  coat  that  ISTugee  or  Stultz  turned 
out.  The  papers  say,  in  reference  to  his  picture,  "No. 
591.  '  Full-length  portrait  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Doldrum.  Carmine,  E.  A.'  Mr.  Carmine  never  fails;  this 
work,  like  all  others  by  the  same  Artist,  is  excellent:" — 
or,  "No.  591,  &c.  The  lovely  Duchess  of  Doldrum  has 
received  from  Mr.  Carmine's  pencil  ample  justice;  the 
ohiar'  oscuro  of  the  picture  is  perfect;  the  likeness  admi- 
rable; the  keeping  and  colouring  have  the  true  Titianesque 
gusto;  if  we  might  hint  a  fault,  it  has  the  left  ear  of  the 
lap-dog  a  '  little  '  out  of  drawing?  " 

Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  criticism  which  says: — "The 
Duchess  of  Doldrum's  picture  by  Mr.  Carmine  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  five  hundred  other  performances  of 
the  same  Artist.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  say,  that  these 
portraits  are  bad,  for  they  have  really  a  considerable  clever- 
ness; but  to  say  that  they  were  good,  would  be  quite  as 
false :  nothing  in  our  eyes  was  ever  further  from  being  so. 
Every  ten  years  Mr.  Carmine  exhibits  what  is  called  an 
original  picture  of  three  inches  square,  but  beyond  this, 
nothing  original  is  to  be  found  in  him :  as  a  lad,  he  copied 
Reynolds,  then  Opie,  then  Lawrence;  then  having  made  a 
sort  of  style  of  his  own,  he  has  copied  himself  ever  since,"' 
&c. 

And  then  the  critic  goes  on  to  consider  the  various  parts 
of  Carmine's  pictures.  In  speaking  of  critics,  their  pecul- 
iar relationslrip  with  painters  ought  not  to  be  forgotten; 
and  as  in  a  former  paper  we  have  seen  how  a  fashionable 
authoress  has  her  critical  toadies,  in  like  manner  as  the 
painter  his  enemies  and  friends  in  the  press;  with  this 
difference,  probably,  that  the  writer  can  bear  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  abuse  without  wincing,  while  the  artist  not  uncom- 
monly grows  mad  at  such  strictures,  considers  them  as  per- 
sonal matters,  inspired  by  private  feeling  of  hostility,  and 
hates  the  critic  for  life  who  has  ventured  to  question  his 
judgment  in  any  way.     We  have  said  before,  poor  aca- 
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demicians,  for  how  many  conspiracies  are  you  made  to  an- 
swer !  ^  We  may  add  now,  poor  critics,  what  black  personal 
animosities  are  discovered  for  you,  when  you  happen  (right 
or  wrong,  but  according  to  your  best  ideas)  to  speak  tlie 
truth !  Say  that  Snooks's  picture  is  badly  coloured.—"  Oh, 
heavens !  "  shrieks  Snooks,  "  what  can  I  have  done  to  offend 
this  fellow?  "  Hint  that  such  a  figure  is  badly  drawn— 
and  Snooks  instantly  declares  you  to  be  his  personal  enemy, 
actuated  only  by  envy  and  vile  pique.  My  friend  Pebbler, 
himself  a  famous  Artist,  is  of  opinion  that  the  critic  should 
never  abuse  the  painter's  performances,  because,  says  he, 
the  painter  knows  much  better  than  any  one  else  what  his 
own  faults  are,  and  because  you  never  do  him  any  good. 
Are  men  of  the  brush  so  obstinate? — very  likely :  but  the 
public — the  public?  are  we  not  to  do  our  duty  by  it  too; 
and,  aided  by  our  superior  knowledge  and  genius  for  the 
fine  arts,  point  out  to  it  the  way  it  should  go?  Yes,  surely; 
and  as  by  the  efforts  of  dull  or  interested  critics  many  bad- 
painters  have  been  palmed  off  upon  the  natiou  as  geniuses 
of  the  first  degree;  in  like  manner,  the  sagacious  and  dis- 
interested (like  some  we  could  name)  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  this  British  nation  with  pure  principles  of  taste, 
— or  at  least,  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  such  as  are 
impure. 

Carmine,  to  be  sure,  comes  in  for  very  little  abuse;  and, 
indeed,  he  deserves  but  little.  He  is  a  fashionable  painter, 
and  preserves  the  golden  mediocrity  which  is  necessary  for 
the  fashion.  Let  us  bid  him  good-bye.  He  lives  in  a 
house  all  to  himself,  most  likely, ^ — has  a  footman,  some- 
times a  carriage;  is  apt  to  belong  to  the  Athenaeum ;  and 
dies  universally  respected ;  that  is,  not  one  single  soul 
cares  for  him  dead,  as  he,  living,  did  not  care  for  one  sin- 
gle soul. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  should  mention  M'Gilp,  or  Blather, 
rising  young  men,  who  will   fill  Carmine's  place  one  of 

these  days,  and  occupy  his  house  in  ■ ,  when  the 

fulness  of  time  shall  come,  and  (he  borne  to  a  narrow  grave 
in  the  Harrow  Eoad  by  the  whole  mourning  Eoyal  Acad- 
emy), they  shall  leave  their  present  first-floor  in  Newman- 
street,  and  step  into  his  very  house  and  shoes. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  juniors  and  the 
seniors ;  they  grin  when  they  are  talking  of  him  together, 
and  express  a  perfect  confidence  that  they  can  paint  a  head 
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against  Carmine  any  day — as  very  likely  they  can.  But 
until  his  demise,  they  are  occupied  with  painting  people 
about  the  Eegent's  Park  and  Eussell  Square;  are  very 
glad  to  have  the  chance  of  a  popular  clergyman,  or  a  col- 
lege tutor,  or  a  mayor  of  Stoke  Pogeis  after  the  Reform 
Bill.  Such  characters  are  commonly  mezzotinted  after- 
wards; and  the  portrait  of  our  esteemed  townsman  So- 
and-So,  by  that  talented  artist  Mr.  M'Gilp,  of  London,  is 
favourably  noticed  by  the  provincial  press,  and  is  to  be 
found  over  the  sideboards  of  many  country  gentlemen.  If 
they  come  up  to  town,  to  whom  do  they  go?  To  M'Gilp, 
to  be  sure;  and  thus,  slowly,  his  practice  and  his  prices 
increase. 

The  Academy  student  is  a  personage  that  should  not 
be  omitted  here;  he  resembles  very  much,  outwardly,  the 
medical  student,  and  has  many  of  the  latter' s  habits,  and 
pleasures.  He  very  often  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  a  iine  dirty  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  his  hair  com- 
monly grows  long,  and  he  has  braiding  to  his  pantaloons. 
He  works  leisurely  at  the  Academy,  he  loves  theatres,  bil- 
liards, and  novels,  and  has  his  house-of-call  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  where  he  and 
his  brethren  meet  and  sneer  at  Eoyal  Academicians.  If 
you  ask  him  what  line  of  art  he  pursues,  he  answers  with 
a  smile  exceedingly  supercilious,  "  Sir,  1  am  an  historical 
painter;  "  meaning  that  he  will  only  condescend  to  take 
subjects  from  Hume,  or  Eobertson,  or  from  the  classics — 
which  he  knows  nothing  about.  This  state  of  an  historical 
painter  is  only  preparatory,  lasting  perhaps  from  eighteen 
to  five-and- twenty,  when  the  gentleman's  madness  begins 
to  disappear,  and  he  comes  to  look  at  life  sternly  in  the 
face,  and  to  learn  that  man  shall  not  live  by  historical 
painting  alone.  Then  our  friend  falls  to  portrait-paint- 
ing, or  annual-painting,  or  makes  some  other  such  sad  com- 
promise with  necessity. 

He  has  probably  a  small  patrimony,  which  defrays  the 
charge  of  his  studies  and  cheap  pleasures  during  his  period 
of  apprenticeship.  He  makes  the  oblige  tour  to  France 
and  Italy,  and  returns  from  those  countries  with  a  multi- 
tude of  spoiled  canvases,  and  a  large  pair  of  moustachios, 
with  which  he  establishes  himself  in  one  of  the  dingy 
streets  of  Soho  before  mentioned.  I'here  is  poor  Pipson,  a 
man  of  indomitable  patience,  and  undying  enthusiasm  for 
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his  profession.  He  could  paper  Exeter  Hall  with  his 
studies  from  the  life,  and  with  portraits  in  chalk  and  oil  of 
French  sapeurs  and  Italian  brigands,  that  kindly  descend 
from  their  mountain-caverns,  and  quit  their  murderous 
occupations,  in  order  to  sit  to  young  gentlemen  at  Eome, 
at  the  rate  of  tenpence  an  hour.  Pipson  returns  from 
abroad,  establishes  himself,  has  his  cards  printed,  and 
waits  and  waits  for  commissions  for  great  historical  pic- 
tures. Meanwhile,  night  after  night,  he  is  to  be  found  at 
his  old  place  in  the  Academy,  copying  the  old  life-guards- 
men— working,  working  away — and  never  advancing  one 
jot.  At  eighteen,  Pipson  copied  statues  and  life-guards- 
men to  admiration;  at  five-and-thirty  he  can  make  admi- 
rable drawings  of  life-guardsmen  and  statues.  Beyond  this 
he  never  goes;  year  after  year  his  historical  picture  is  re- 
turned to  him  by  the  envious  Academicians,  and  he  grows 
old,  and  his  little  patrimony  is  long  since  spent;  and  he 
earns  nothing  himself.  How  does  he  support  hope  and 
life? — that  is  the  wonder.  No  one  knows  until  he  tries 
(which  God  forbid  he  should !)  upon  what  a  small  matter, 
hope  and  life  can  be  supported.  Our  poor  fellow  lives  on 
from  year  to  year  in  a  miraculous  way;  tolerably  cheerful 
in  the  midst  of  his  semi-starvation,  and  wonderfully  con- 
fident about  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  failures  of  the  last 
twenty-five.  Let  us  thank  God  for  imparting  to  us  poor, 
weak  mortals,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  vanity.  How 
many  half-witted  votaries  of  the  arts — poets,  painters,  ac- 
tors, musicians — live  upon  this  food,  and  scarcely  any 
other!  If  the  delusion  were  to  drop  from  Pipson' s  eyes, 
and  he  should  see  himself  as  he  is, — if  some  malevolent 
genius  were  to  mingle  with  his  feeble  brains  one  fatal  par- 
ticle of  common  sense, — he  would  just  walk  off  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  abjure  poverty,  incapacity,  cold  lodgings,  un- 
paid bakers'  bills,  ragged  elbows,  and  deferred  hopes,  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  profession  of  historical 
painting,  but  simply  to  warn  youth  against  it  as  dangerous 
and  unprofitable.  It  is  as  if  a  young  fellow  should  say,  "  I 
will  be  a  Raphael  or  a  Titian, — a  Milton  or  a  Shakspeare  " 
and  if  he  will  count  up  how  many  people  have  lived  since 
the  world  began,  and  how  many  there  have  been  of  the 
Eaphael  or  Shakspeare  sort,  he  can  calculate  to  a  nicety 
what  are  the  chances  in  his  favour.     Even  successful  his- 
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torical  painters,  what  are  they? — in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  they  mostly  inhabit  the  second-floor,  or  have  great 
desolate  studios  in  back  premises,  whither  life-guardsmen, 
old-clothesmen,  blackamoors,  and  other  "properties,"  are 
conducted  to  figure  at  full-length,  as  Eoman  conquerors, 
Jewish  high-priests,  or  Othellos  on  canvas.  Then  there 
are  gay,  smart,  water-colour  painters, — a  flourishing  and 
pleasant  trade.  Then  there  are  shabby,  fierce-looking 
geniuses,  in  ringlets,  and  all  but  rags,  who  paint,  and 
whose  pictures  are  never  sold,  and  who  vow  they  are  the 
objects  of  some  general  and  scoundrelly  conspiracy.  There 
are  landscape  painters,  who  travel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  and  brave  heat  and  cold,  to  bring  to  the  greedy 
British  public  views  of  Cairo,  Calcutta,  St.  Petersburg, 
Timbuctoo.  You  see  English  artists  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids,  making  sketches  of  the  Copts,  perched  on 
the  backs  of  dromedaries,  accompanying  a  caravan  across 
the  desert,  or  getting  materials  for  an  annual  in  Iceland  or 
Siberia.  What  genius  and  what  energy  do  not  they  all  ex- 
hibit— these  men,  whose  profession,  in  this  wise  country  of 
ours,  is  scarcely  considered  as  liberal! 

If  we  read  the  works  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lempriere, 
Monsieur  Winckelmann,  Professor  Plato,  and  others  who 
have  written  concerning  the  musty  old  Grecians,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Artists  of  those  barbarous  times  meddled 
with  all  sorts  of  trades  besides  their  own,  and  dabbled  in 
fighting,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  both  Scotch  and  Ger- 
man, politics,  music,  and  the  deuce  knows  what.  A  ram- 
bling sculptor,  who  used  to  go  about  giving  lectures  in  those 
days,  Socrates  by  name,  declared  that  the  wisest  of  men  in 
his  time  were  Artists.  This  Plato,  before  mentioned,  went 
through  a  regular  course  of  drawing,  figure  and  landscape, 
black-lead,  chalk,  with  or  without  stump,  sepia,  water- 
colour,  and  oils.  Was  there  ever  such  absurdity  known? 
Among  these  benighted  heathens,  painters  were  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen,. — and  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen were  painters;  the  former  would  make  you  a  speech, 
or  read  you  a  dissertation  on  Kant,  or  lead  you  a  regiment, 
— with  the  very  best  statesman,  philosopher,  or  soldier  in 
Athens.  And  they  had  the  folly  to  say,  that  by  thus  busy- 
ing and  accomplishing  themselves  in  all  manly  studies,  they 
were  advancing  eminently  in  their  own  peculiar  one.  What 
was  the  consequence?     Why,  that  fellow,  Socrates,  not 
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only  made  a  miserable  fifth-rate  sculptor,  but  was  actually 
hanged  for  treason. 

And  serve  him  right.  Do  our  young  Artists  study  ajiy- 
thing  beyond  the  proper  way  of  cutting  a  pencil,  or  draw- 
ing a  model?  Do  you  hear  of  them,  hard  at  work  over 
books,  and  bothering  their  brains  with  musty  learning? 
Not  they,  forsooth :  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  division 
of  labour,  and  each  man  sticks  to  his  trade.  Artists  do 
not  meddle  with  the  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and, 
in  revenge,  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  meddle  with 
Artists.  Fancy  an  Artist  being  a  senior  wrangler  or  a  poli- 
tician; and  on  the  other  hand,  fancy  a  real  gentleman 
turned  painter!  No,  no;  ranks  are  defined.  A  real  gen- 
tleman may  get  money  by  the  law,  or  by  wearing  a  red  coat 
and  fighting,  or  a  black  one  and  preaching;  but  that  he 
should  sell  himself  to  Art — ^forbid  it,  heaven !  And  do  not 
let  your  ladyship  on  reading  this  cry,  "  Stuif ! — stupid  envy, 
rank  republicanism, — an  Artist  is  a  gentleman."  Madam, 
would  you  like  to  see  your  son,  the  Honourable  Fitzroy 
Plantagenet,  a  painter?  You  would  die  sooner;  the 
-escutcheon  of  the  Smigsmags  would  be  blotted  for  ever,  if 
Plantagenet  ever  ventured  to  make  a  mercantile  use  oJE  a 
bladder  of  paint. 

Time  was — some  hundred  years  back — when  writers  lived 
in  Grub  Street,  and  poor  ragged  Johnson  shrunk  behind  a 
screen  in  Cave's  parlour,  that  the  author's  trade  was  con- 
sidered a  very  mean  one;  which  a  gentleman  of  family 
could  not  take  up  but  as  an  amateur.  This  absurdity  is 
pretty  nearly  worn  out  now,  and  I  do  humbly  hope  and 
pray  for  the  day,  when  the  other  shall  likewise  disappear. 
If  there  be  any  nobleman  with  a  talent  that  way,  why — 
why  don't  we  see  him  among  the  R.A.'s? 


The  Schoolmaster.  Sketch  )  ^TkS.'^T  oAZ%ai;r^l 
taken  abroad.    ■     •    •     j      institute  of  France. 

"View  of  the  Artist's  resi- )  Maconkey,  Right  Honourable 
dence  at  "Windsor   .     .      (      T.  B. 

MurderoftheBabesinthe   I  Fjjf  \^g°ht -^Honourable     Sir 
To^er  ......       ^     Robert. 


503. 

504.     A  little  Agitation  ..."    O' Carroll,  Daniel,  M.R.  I.  A 


Fancy,  I  say,  such  names  as  these  figuring  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Academy:  and  why  should  they  not?    The 
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real  glorious  days  of  the  art  (which  wants  equality  and  not 
patronage)  will  revive  then.  Patronage — a  plague  on  the 
word! — it  implies  inferiority;  and  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  sensible,  why  is  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  or  a 
city  attorney's  lady,  or  any  person  of  any  rank,  however 
exalted,  to  "  patronise  "  an  Artist? 

There  are  some  who  sigt  for  the  past  times,  when  mag- 
nificent, swaggering  Peter  Paul  Eubens  (who  himself  pat- 
ronised a  queen)  rode  abroad  with  a  score  of  gentlemen  in 
his  train,  and  a  purse-bearer  to  scatter  ducats;  and  who 
love  to  think  how  he  was  made  an  English  knight  and  a 
Spanish  grandee,  and  went  of  embassies  as  if  he  had  been 
a  born  marquis.  Sweet  it  is  to  remember,  too,  that  Sir 
Antony  Vandyck,  K.B.,  actually  married  out  of  the  peer- 
age :  and  that  when  Titian  dropped  his  mahlstick,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  picked  it  up  (oh,  gods !  what  heroic  self- 
devotion),  picked  it  up,  saying  "  I  can  make  fifty  dukes, 
but  not  one  Titian."  ISTay,  was  not  the  Pope  of  Rome 
going  to  make  Eaffaelle  a  Cardinal, — and  were  not  these 
golden  days? 

Let  us  say  at  once,  "jSTo."  The  very  fuss  made  about 
certain  painters  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
shows  that  the  body  of  artists  had  no  rank  or  position  in 
the  world.  They  hung  upon  single  patrons;  and  every 
man  who  holds  his  place  by  such  a  tenure  must  feel  him- 
self an  inferior,  more  or  less.  The  times  are  changing  now, 
and  as  authors  are  no  longer  compelled  to  send  their  works 
abroad  under  the  guardianship  of  a  great  man  and  a  slavish 
dedication;  painters,  too,  are  beginning  to  deal  directly 
with  the  public.  Who  are  the  great  picture  buyers  now? 
— the  engravers  and  their  employers,  the  people, — "the 
only  source  of  legitimate  power,"  as  they  say  after  dinner. 
A  fig  then  for  Cardinal's  hats!  were  Mr.  O'Connell  in 
power  to-morrow,  let  us  hope  he  would  not  give  one,  not 
even  a  paltry  bishopric  in  partibus  to  the  best  painter  in 
the  Academy.  What  need  have  they  of  honours  out  of  the 
profession?  Why  are  they  to  be  be-knighted  like  a  parcel 
of  aldermen? — for  my  part,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I 
will  take  nothing  under  a  peerage,  after  the  exhibition  of 
my  great  picture,  and  don't  see,  if  painters  must  have  titles 
conferred  upon  them  for  eminent  services,  why  the  Marquis 
of  Mulready  or  the  Earl  of  Landseer  should  not  sit  in  the 
house  as  well  as  any  law  or  soldier  lord. 
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The  truth  to  be  elicited  from  this  little  digressive  disser- 
tation, is  this  painful  one, — that  young  Artists  are  not  gener- 
ally as  well  instructed  as  they  should  be;  and  let  the  Royal 
Academy  look  to  it,  and  give  some  sound  courses  of  lecture 
to  their  pupils  on  literature  and  history,  as  well  as  on  anat- 
omy, or  light  and  shade. 
25 
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TO  DR.  389 

CHAELES  LEVER 

of  templeogue  house,  neak  dublin. 

My  dbak  Levee, 

Harry  Lorrequer  needs  no  compliment- 
ing in  a  dedication ;  and  I  would  not  venture  to  inscribe 
these  volumes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, who,  I  fear,  must  disapprove  of  a  great  deal  which 
they  contain. 

But  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  little  book  to  a  good  Irish- 
man (the  hearty  charity  of  whose  visionary  redcoats,  some 
substantial  personages  in  black  might  imitate  to  advan- 
tage), and  to  a  friend  from  whom  I  have  received  a  hun- 
dred acts  of  kindness  and  cordial  hospitality. 

Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  travelling  title  of  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  let  me  acknowledge  these  favours  in  my  own 
name,  and  subscribe  myself,  my  dear  Lever, 
Most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

W.  M.  THACKEEAY. 

London,  April  S7,  18Ji3. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 


A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  DUBLIN,  OR  THERE  AND  THERE- 
ABOUTS. 

The  coach  that  brings  the  passenger  by  wood  and  moun- 
tain, by  brawling  waterfall  and  gloomy  plain,  by  the  lonely 
lake  of  Testiniog,  and  across  the  swinging  world's- wonder 
of  a  Menai  Bridge,  through  dismal  Anglesea  to  dismal 
Holyhead — the  Birmingham  mail, — manages  matters  so 
cleverly,  that  after  ten  hours'  ride  the  traveller  is  thrust 
incontinently  on  board  the  packet,  and  the  steward  says 
there's  no  use  in  providing  dinner  on  board  because  the 
passage  is  so  short. 

That  is  true;  but  why  not  give  us  half-an-hour  on  shore? 
Ten  hours  spent  on  a  coach-box  render  the  dinner  question 
one  of  extreme  importance;  and  as  the  packet  reaches 
Kingstown  at  midnight,  when  all  the  world  is  asleep,  the 
inn-larders  locked  up,  and  the  cook  in  bed;  and  as  the  mail 
is  not  landed  until  five  in  the  morning  (at  which  hour  the 
passengers  are  considerately  awakened  by  a  great  stamping 
and  shouting  overhead),  might  not  Lord  Lowther  give  us 
one  little  half-hour?  Even  the  steward  agreed  that  it  was 
a  useless  and  atrocious  tyranny;  and,  indeed,  after  a  little 
demur,  produced  a  half-dozen  of  fried  eggs,  a  feeble  make- 
shift for  a  dinner. 

Our  passage  across  from  the  Head  was  made  in  a  rain  so 
pouring  and  steady,  that  sea  and  coast  were  entirely  hid- 
den from  us,  and  one  could  see  very  little  beyond  the  glow- 
ing tip  of  the  cigar  which  remained  alight  nobly  in  spite 
of  the  weather.     When  the  gallant  exertions  of  that  fiery 
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spirit  were  over  for  ever,  and,  burning  bravely  to  the  end, 
it  had  breathed  its  last  in  doing  its  master  service,  all 
became  black  and  cheerless  around;  the  passengers  had 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  preferring  to  be  dry  and  ill  below 
rather  than  wet  and  squeamish  above;  even  the  mate,  with 
his  gold-laced  cap  (who  is  so  astonishingly  like  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  that  he  might  pass  for  that  gentleman) — even 
the  mate  said  he  would  go  to  his  cabin  and  turn  in.  So 
there  remained  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  all  the  world 
had  done. 

Hence  it  was  impossible  to  institute  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Naples  and  that  of  Dublin  (the  Bee  of 
Neeples  the  former  is  sometimes  called  in  this  country), 
where  I  have  heard  the  likeness  asserted  in  a  great  number 
of  societies  and  conversations.  But  how  could  one  see  the 
Bay  of  Dublin  in  the  dark?  and  how,  supposing  one  could 
see  it,  should  a  person  behave  who  has  never  seen  the  Bay 
of  Naples?  It  is  but  to  take  the  similarity  for  granted, 
and  remain  in  bed  till  morning. 

When  everybody  was  awakened  at  five  o'clock  by  the 
noise  made  upon  the  removal  of  the  mail-bags,  there  was 
heard  a  cheerless  dribbling  and  pattering  overhead,  which 
led  one  to  wait  still  further  until  the  rain  ■  should  cease. 
At  length  the  steward  said  the  last  boat  was  going  ashore, 
and  receiving  half  a  crown  for  his  own  services  (the  regular 
tariff),  intimated  likewise  that  it  was  the  custom  for  gen- 
tlemen to  compliment  the  stewardess  with  a  shilling,  which 
ceremony  was  also  complied  with.  No  doubt  she  is  an 
amiable  woman,  and  deserves  any  sum  of  money.  As  for 
inquiring  whether  she  merited  it  or  not  in  this  instance, 
that  surely  is  quite  unfair.  A  traveller  who  stops  to  in- 
quire the  deserts  of  every  individual  claimant  of  a  shilling 
on  his  road,  had  best  stay  quiet  at  home.  If  we  only  got 
what  we  deserved, — Heaven  save  us! — many  of  us  might 
whistle  for  a  dinner. 

A  long  pier,  with  a  steamer  or  two  at  hand,  and  a  few 
small  vessels  lying  on  either  side  of  the  jetty;  a  town  irreg- 
ularly built,  with  many  handsome  terraces,  some  churches, 
and  showy-looking  hotels;  a  few  people  straggling  on  the 
beach;  two  or  three  cars  at  the  railroad  station,  which  runs 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  Dublin;  the  sea  stretching  inter- 
minably eastward;  to  the  north  the  Hill  of  Howth,  lying 
grey  behind  the  mist;  and,  directly  under  his  feet,  upon 
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the  wet,  black,  shining,  slippery  deck,  an  agreeable  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  legs,  disappearing  seemingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabin  from  which  he  issues;  are  the  sights  which 
a  traveller  may  remark  on  coming  on  deck  at  Kingstown 
pier  on  a  wet  morning — let  us  say  on  an  average  morning; 
for  according  to  the  statement  of  well-informed  natives, 
the  Irish  day  is  more  often  rainy  than  otherwise.  A  hide- 
ous obelisk,  stuck  upon  four  fat  balls,  and  surmounted 
with  a  crown  on  a  cushion  (the  latter  'were  no  bad  emblems 
perhaps  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  they  were  raised), 
commemorates  the  sacred  spot  at  which  George  IV.  quitted 
Ireland :  you  are  landed  here  from  the  steamer;  and  a  car- 
man, who  is  dawdling  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  straw 
in  his  mouth,  comes  leisurely  up  to  ask  whether  you'll  go 
to  Dublin?  Is  it  natural  indolence,  or  the  effect  of  despair 
because  of  the  neighbouring  railroad,  which  renders  him  so 
indifferent? — He  does  not  even  take  the  straw  out  of  his 
mouth  as  he  proposes  the  question,  and  seems  quite  care- 
less as  to  the  answer. 

He  said  he  would  take  me  to  Dublin  "  in  three  quar- 
thers,"  as  soon  as  we  began  a  parley;  as  to  the  fare,  he 
would  not  hear  of  it — ^he  said  he  would  leave  it  to  my 
honour;  he  would  take  me  for  nothing.  Was  it  possible 
to  refuse  such  a  genteel  offer?  The  times  are  very  much 
changed  since  those  described  by  the  facetious  Jack  Hin- 
ton,  when  the  carmen  tossed  up  for  the  passenger,  and 
those  who  won  him  took  him;  for  the  remaining  cars  on 
the  stand  did  not  seem  to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  bar- 
gain, or  offer  to  overdrive  or  underbid  their  comrade  in  any 
way. 

Before  that  day,  so  memorable  for  joy  and  sorrow,  for 
rapture  at  receiving  its  monarch  and  tearful  grief  at  losing 
him,  when  George  IV.  came  and  left  the  maritime  resort  of 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  it  bore  a  less  genteel  name  than 
that  which  it  owns  at  present,  and  was  called  Dunleary. 
After  that  glorious  event  Dunleary  disdained  to  be  Dun- 
leary any  longer,  and  became  Kingstown  henceforward  and 
forever.  Numerous  terraces  and  pleasure-houses  have 
been  built  in  the  place — they  stretch  row  after  row  along 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  rise  one  above  another  on  the 
hill.  The  rents  of  these  houses  are  said  to  be  very  high; 
the  Dublin  citizens  crowd  into  them  in  summer;  and  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  must  it  be  to  them  to 
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have,  the  fresh  sea-breezes  and  prospects  so  near  to  the 
metropolis . 

The  better  sort  of  houses  are  handsome  and  spacious; 
but  the  fashionable  quarter  is  yet  in  an  unfinished  state, 
for  enterprising  architects  are  always  beginning  new  roads, 
rows  and  terraces;  nor  are  those  already  built  by  any 
means  complete.  Besides  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  town 
is  a  commercial  one,  and  nearer  to  Dublin  stretch  lines  of 
low  cottages  which  have  not  a  Kingstown  look  at  all,  but 
are  evidently  of  the  Dunleary  period.  It  is  quite  curious 
to  see  in  -the  streets  where  the  shops  are,  how  often  the 
painter  of  the  signboards  begins  with  big  letters,  and  ends, 
for  want  of  space,  with  small ;  and  the  Englishman  accus- 
tomed to  the  thriving  neatness  and  regularity  which  char- 
acterise towns,  great  and  small,  in  his  own  country,  can't 
fail  to  notice  the  difference  here.  The  houses  have  a  bat- 
tered rakish  look,  and  seem  going  to  ruin  before  their  time. 
As  seamen  of  all  nations  come  hither  who  have  made  no 
vow  of  temperance,  there  are  plenty  of  liquor-shops  still, 
and  shabby  cigar-shops,  and  shabby  milliners'  and  tailors', 
with  flyblown  prints  of  old  fashions.  The  bakers  and 
apothecaries  make  a  great  brag  of  their  calling,  and  you 

see     MEDICAL      HALL,     Or      PUBLIC    BAKEKT,      BALLYEAGGET 

FLOUR-STOEE  (or  whatever  the  name  may  be)  pompously 
inscribed  over  vesy  humble  tenements.  Some  comfortable 
grocers'  and  butchers'  shops,  and  numbers  of  shabby  saun- 
tering people,  the  younger  part  of  whom  are  barelegged 
and  bareheaded,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  picture  which  the 
stranger  sees  as  his  car  goes  jingling  through  the  street. 

After  the  town  come  the  suburbs  of  pleasure-houses; 
low,  one-storied  cottages  for  the  most  part;  some  neat  and 
fresh;  some  that  have  passed  away  from  the  genteel  state 
altogether,  and  exhibiting  downright  poverty;  some  in  a 
state  of  transition,  with  broken  windows  and  pretty  ro- 
mantic names  upon  tumbledown  gates.  Who  lives  in 
them?  One  fancies  that  the  chairs  and  tables  inside  are 
broken,  and  the  teapot  on  the  breakfast-table  has  no  spout, 
and  the  tablecloth  is  ragged  and  sloppy,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  is  in  dubious  curl-papers,  and  the  gentleman 
with  an  imperial  to  his  chin  and  a  flaring  dressing-gown  all 
ragged  at  the  elbows 

To  be  sure,  a  traveller  who  in  ten  minutes  can  see  not 
only  the  outsides  of  houses,  but  the  interiors  of  the  same, 
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must  have  remarkably  keen  sight;  and  it  is  early  yet  to 
speculate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  are  pleasure- 
houses  for  a  certain  class;  and  looking  at  the  houses,  one 
can't  but  fancy  the  inhabitants  resemble  them  somewhat. 
The  car,  on  its  road  to  Dublin,  passes  by  numbers  of  these 
— by  more  shabbiness  than  a  Londoner  will  see  in  the 
course  of  his  home  peregrinations  for  a  year. 

The  capabilities  of  the  country,  however,  are  very,  very 
great,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  taken  advantage 
of;  for  you  see,  besides  the  misery,  numerous  handsome 
houses  and  parks  along  the  road,  having  fine  lawns  and 
woods,  and  the  sea  in  our  view,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ride  from  Dublin.  It  is  the  continual  appearance  of  this 
sort  of  wealth  which  makes  the  poverty  more  striking ;  and 
thus  between  the  two  (for  there  is  no  vacant  space  of  fields 
between  Kingstown  and  Dublin)  the  car  reaches  the  city. 
There  is  but  little  commerce  on  this  road,  which  was  also 
in  extremely  bad  repair.  It  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
its  thriving  neighbour  the  railroad,  on  which  a  dozen  pretty 
little  stations  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
villages  through  which  we  pass. 

The  entrance  to  the  capital  is  very  handsome.  There  is 
no  bustle  and  throng  of  carriages,  as  in  London ;  but  you 
pass  by  numerous  rows  of  neat  houses,  fronted  with  gar- 
dens, and  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  gay-looking  creepers. 
Pretty  market-gardens,  with  trim  beds  of  plants  and  shin- 
ing glass-houses,  give  the  suburbs  a  riante  and  cheerful 
look ;  and,  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  railway,  we  are 
in  the  city  itself.  Hence  you  come  upon  several  old-fash- 
ioned, well-built,  airy,  stately  streets,  and  through  Fitz- 
william  Square,  a  noble  place,  the  garden  of  which  is  full 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  The,  leaves  are  green,  and  not 
black  as  in  similar  places  in  London ;  the  red-brick  houses 
tall  and  handsome.  Presently  the  car  stops  before  an 
extremely  big  red  house,  in  that  extremely  large  square, 
Stephen's  Green,  where  Mr.  O'Connell  says  there  is  one 
day  or  other  to  be  a  Parliament.  There  is  room  enough 
for  that,  or  for  any  other  edifice  which  fancy  or  patriotism 
may  have  a  mind  to  erect,  for  part  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  square  is  not  yet  built,  and  you  see  the  fields  and  the 
country  beyond. 

This  then  is  the  chief  city  of  the  aliens. — The  hotel  to 
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which  I  had  been  directed  is  a  respectable  old  edifice,  much 
frequented  by  families  from  the  country,  and  where  the 
solitary  traveller  may  likewise  find  society.  For  he  may 
either  use  the  Shelburne  as  an  hotel  or  a  boarding-house, 
in  which  latter  case  he  is  comfortably  accommodated  at 
the  very  moderate  daily  charge  of  six-and-eightpence.  For 
this  charge  a  copious  breakfast  is  provided  for  him  in  the 
coffee-room,  a  perpetual  luncheon  is  likewise  there  spread, 
a  plentiful  dinner  is  ready  at  six  o'clock;  after  which, 
there  is  a  drawing-room  and  a  rubber  of  whist,  with  tay 
and  coffee  and  cakes  in  plenty  to  satisfy  the  largest  appe- 
tite. The  hotel  is  majestically  conducted  by  clerks  and 
other  oflBcers;  the  landlord  himself  does  not  appear,  after 
the  honest  comfortable  English  fashion,  but  lives  in  a  pri- 
vate mansion  hard  by,  where  his  name  may  be  read  in- 
scribed on  a  brass-plate,  like  that  of  any  other  private  gen- 
tleman. 

A  woman  melodiously  crying  "Dublin  Bay  herrings" 
passed  just  as  we  came  up  to  the  door,  and  as  that  fish  is 
famous  throughout  Europe,  I  seized  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity and  ordered  a  broiled  one  for  breakfast.  It  merits  all 
its  reputation :  and  in  this  respect  I  should  think  the  Bay 
of  Dublin  is  far  superior  to  its  rival  of  Naples.  Are  there 
any  herrings  in  Naples  Bay?  Dolphins  there  may  be ;  and 
Mount  Vesuvius,  to  be  sure,  is  bigger  than  even  the  Hill 
of  Howth :  but  a  dolphin  is  better  in  a  sonnet  than  at  a 
breakfast,  and  what  poet  is  there  that,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  would  hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the 
two? 

With  this  famous  broiled  herring  the  morning  papers  are 
served  up;  and  a  great  part  of  these,  too,  gives  opportunity 
of  reflection  to  the  new-comer,  and  shows  him  how  differ- 
ent this  country  is  from  his  own.  Some  hundred  years 
hence,  when  students  want  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  and  refer  to  files  of  Times  and 
Chronicle  for  the  purpose,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  they 
will  consult,  not  so  much  those  luminous  and  philosophical 
leading  articles  which  call  our  attention  at  present  both  by 
the  majesty  of  their  eloquence  and  the  largeness  of  their 
type,  but  that  they  will  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  journals 
into  which  information  is  squeezed  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible print,  to  the  advertisements,  namely,  the  law  and 
police  reports,  and  to  the  instructive  narratives  supplied 
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by  that  ill-used  body  of  men  who  transcribe  knowledge  at 
the  rate  of  a  penny  a  line. 

The  papers  before  me  (the  Morning  Register,  Liberal 
and  Eoman  Catholic;  Saunders's  News-Letter,  neutral  and 
Conservative)  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  movement  of  city 
and  country  on  this  present  fourth  day  of  July,  and  the 
Englishman  can  scarcely  fail,  as  he  reads  them,  to  note 
many  small  points  of  difference  existing  between  his  own 
country  and  this.  How  do  the  Irish  amuse  themselves 
in  the  capital?  The  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions  is 
evidently  not  very  great.  Theatre  fioyal— Miss  Kem- 
ble  and  the  Sonnambula,  an  Anglo-Italian  importation. 
Theatre  Eoyal,  Abbey  Street — The  Temple  of  Magic  and 
the  Wizard,  last  week.  Adelphi  Theatre,  Great  Bruns- 
wick Street — The  Original  Seven  Lancashire  Bell-ringers : 
a  delicious  excitement  indeed!  Portobello  Gardens — 
"the  last  eruption  but  six,"  says  the  advertisement 
in  capitals.  And,  finally,  "  Miss  Hayes  will  give  her  first 
and  farewell  concert  at  the  Eotunda,  previous  to  leaving 
her  native  country."  Only  one  instance  of  Irish  talent  do 
we  read  of,  and  that,  in  a  desponding  tone,  announces 
its  intention  of  quitting  its  native  country.  All  the  rest  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  importations  from  cockney- 
land.  The  Sonnambula  from  Co  vent  Garden,  the  Wizard 
from  the  Strand,  the  Seven  Lancashire  Bell-ringers,  from 
Islington  or  the  City  Road,  no  doubt ;  and  as  for  "  The  last 
Eruption  but  Six,"  it  has  erumped  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  any  time  these  two  years,  until  the  cockneys  would 
wonder  at  it  no  longer. 

The  commercial  advertisements  are  but  few — a  few  horses 
and  cars  for  sale ;  some  flaming  announcements  of  insur- 
ance companies ;  some  "  emporiums  "  of  Scotch  tweeds  and 
English  broadcloths ;  an  auction  for  damaged  sugar ;  and 
an  estate  or  two  for  sale.  They  lie  in  the  columns  lan- 
guidly, and  af  their  ease  as  it  were :  how  different  from 
the  throng,  and  squeeze,  and  bustle  of  the  commercial  part 
of  a  London  paper,  where  every  man  (except  Mr.  George 
Robins)  states  his  case  as  briefly  as  possible,  because  thou- 
sands more  are  to  be  heard  besides  himself,  and  as  if  he 
had  no  time  for  talking ! 

The  most  active  advertisers  are  the  schoolmasters.  It  is 
now  the  happy  time  of  the  Midsummer  holidays;  and  the 
pedagogues  make  wonderful  attempts  to  encourage  parents, 
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and  to  attract  fresh  pupils  for  the  ensuing  half-year.  Of 
all  these  announcements  that  of  Madame  Shabtahan  (a 
delightful  name)  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  "  To  Pa- 
rents and  Guardians. — Paris. — Such  parents  and  guardians 
as  may  wish  to  entrust  their  children  for  education  in  its 
fullest  extent  to  Madame  Shanahan,  can  have  the  advantage 
of  being  conducted  to  Paris  by  her  brother,  the  Kev.  J.  P. 
O'Eeilly,  of  Church  Street  Chapel : "  which  admirable  ar- 
rangement carries  the  parents  to  Paris  and  leaves  the  chil- 
dren in  Dublin.  Ah,  Madame,  you  may  take  a  French 
title ;  but  your  heart  is  still  in  your  country,  and  you  are 
to  the  fullest  extent  an  Irishwoman  still ! 

Fond  legends  are  to  be  found  in  Irish  books  regarding 
places  where  you  may  now  see  a  round  tower  and  a  little 
old  chapel,  twelve  feet  square,  where  famous  universities 
are  once  said  to  have  stood,  and  which  have  accommodated 
myriads  of  students.  Mrs.  Hall  mentions  Glendalough,  in 
Wicklow,  as  one  of  these  places  of  learning ;  nor  can  the 
fact  be  questioned,  as  the  universities  existed  ]j.undreds  of 
years  since,  and  no  sort  of  records  are  left  regarding  them. 
A  century  hence  some  antiquary  may  light^  upon  a  Dublin 
paper,  and  form  marvellous  calculations  regarding  the 
state  of  education  in  the  country.  For  instance,  at  Beetive- 
House  seminary,  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Burke,  Ex-Scholar 
T.C.D.,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  three  young  gentle- 
men took  prizes  at  the  Midsummer  examination :  nay,  some 
of  the  most  meritorious  carried  off  a  dozen  premiums  a- 
piece.  A  Dr.  Delamere,  Ex-Scholar  T.C.D.,  distributed 
three  hundred  and  twenty  rewards  to  his  young  friends; 
and  if  we  allow  that  one  lad  in  twenty  is  a  prizeman,  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  youths  under  the  Doctor's  care. 

Other  schools  are  advertised  in  the  same  journals,  each 
with  its  hundred  of  prize- bearers;  and  if  other  schools  are 
advertised,  how  many  more  must  there  be  •  in  the  country 
which  are  not  advertised!  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  prizemen,  millions  of  scholars :  besides  na- 
tional schools,  hedge  schools,  infant  schools,  and  the  like. 
The  English  reader  will  see  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 

In  the  Morning  Register,  the  Englishman  will  find  some- 
thing to  the  full  as  curious  and  startling  to  him  :  you  read 
gravely  in  the  English  language  how  the  Bishop  of  Aure- 
liopolis  has  just  been  consecrated;  and  that  the  distinction 
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has  been  conferred  upon  him  by— the  Holy  Pontiff !— the 
Pope  of  Rome,  by  all  that  is  holy !  Such  an  announcement 
sounds  quite  strange  in  English,  and  in  your  own  country, 
as  it  were;  or  isn't  it  your  own  country?  Suppose  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  to  send  over  a  clergy- 
man to  Rome,  and  consecrate  him  Bishop  of  the  Palatine 
or  the  Suburra,  I  wonder  how  his  Holiness  would  like 
that  ? 

There  is  a  report  of  Dr.  Miley's  sermon  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  new  bishop's  consecration;  and  the  Register 
happily  lauds  the  discourse  for  its  "  refined  and  fervent  elo- 
quence." The  doctor  salutes  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Aureli- 
opolis  on  his  admission  among  the  "  Princes  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary," gives  a  blow  en  passant  at  the  Established  Church, 
whereof  the  revenues,  he  elegantly  says,  "might  excite 
the  zeal  of  Dives  or  Epicurus  to  become  a  Bishop,"  and 
having  vented  his  sly  wrath  upon  the  "  courtly  artifice  and 
intrigue  "  of  the  Bench,  proceeds  to  make  the  most  out- 
rageous comparisons  with  regard  to  my  Lord  of  Aureli- 
opolis;  his  virtues,  his  sincerity,  and  the  severe  privations 
and  persecutions  which  acceptance  of  the  episcopal  office 
entails  upon  him. 

"  That  very  evening,"  says  the  Register,  "  the  new  bishop 
entertained  at  dinner,  in  the  Chapel-house,  a  select  number 
of  friends;  amongst  whom  were  the  officiating  prelates  and 
clergymen  who  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The 
repast  was  provided  by  Mr.  Jude,  of  Grafton  Street,  and 
was  served  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  comfort  that  did 
great  honour  to  that  gentleman's  character  as  a  restau- 
rateur. The  wines  were  of  the  richest  and  rarest  quality. 
It  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  an  entertainment  where 
the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  predominated.  The 
company  broke  up  at  nine." 

And  so,  my  lord  is  scarcely  out  of  chapel  but  his  priva- 
tions begin !  Well.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  episcopacy,  he  incur  no  greater  hardships,  and  that  Dr. 
Miley  may  come  to  be  a  bishop  too  in  his  time;  when  per- 
haps he  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Bench. 

The  ceremony  and  feelings  described  are  curious,  I  think; 
and  more  so  perhaps  to  a  person  who  was  in  England  only 
yesterday,  and  quitted  it  just  as  their  Graces,  Lordships, 
and  Reverences  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.    Among  what 
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new  sights,  ideas,  customs,  does  the  English  traveller  find 
himself  after  that  brief  six  hours'  journey  from  Holyhead ! 

There  is  but  one  part  more  of  the  papers  to  be  looked  at ; 
and  that  is  the  most  painful  of  all.  In  the  law  reports  of 
the  Tipperary  Special  Commission  sitting  at  Clonmel,  you 
read  that  Patrick  Byrne  is  brought  up  for  sentence,  for  the 
murder  of  Robert  Hall,  Esq. :  and  Chief  Justice  Doherty 
says :  "  Patrick  Byrne,  I  will  not  now  recapitulate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  enormous  crime ;  but  guilty  as  you  are 
of  the  barbarity  of  having  perpetrated  with  your  hand  the 
foul  murder  of  an  unoffending  old  man — barbarous,  cow- 
ardly, and  cruel  as  that  act  was — there  lives  one  more 
guilty  man,  and  that  is  he  whose  diabolical  mind  hatched 
the  foul  conspiracy  of  which  you  were  but  the  instrument 
and  the  perpetrator  Whoever  that  may  be,  I  do  not  envy 
him  his  protracted  existence.  He  has  sent  that  aged  gen- 
tleman, without  one  moment's  warning,  to  face  his  God: 
but  he  has  done  more,  he  has  brought  you,  unhappy  man, 
with  more  deliberation  and  more  cruelty,  to  face  your  God, 
with  the  weight  of  that  man's  blood  upon  you.  I  have  now 
only  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law : " — it  is  the 
usual  sentence,  with  the  usual  prayer  of  the  judge,  that 
the  Lord  may  have  mercy  upon  the  convict's  soul. 

Timothy  Woods,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
is  then  tried  for  the  murder  of  Michael  LafEan.  The  At- 
torney-General states  the  case :  On  the  19th  of  May  last, 
two  assassins  dragged  Laffan  from  the  house  of  Patrick 
Cummins,  fired  a  pistol-shot  at  him,  and  left  him  dead  as 
they  thought.  Laffan,  though  mortally  wounded,  crawled 
away  after  the  fall;  when  the  assassins,  still  seeing  him 
give  signs  of  life,  rushed  after  him,  fractured  his  skull  by 
blows  of  a  pistol,  and  left  him  on  a  dunghill  dead.  There 
Laffan's  body  lay  for  several  hours,  and  nobody  dared  to 
touch  it.  Laffan's  widow  found  the  body  there  two  hours 
after  the  murder,  and  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  as  it 
lay  on  the  dunghill.  Laffan  was  driver  on  the  lauds  of 
Kilnertin,  which  were  formerly  held  by  Pat  Cummins,  the 
man  who  had  the  charge  of  the  lands  before  Laffan  was 
murdered  ;  and  the  latter  was  dragged  out  of  Cummins's 
house  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  who  refused  to  swear  to 
the  murderers,  and  was  shot  in  sight  of  another  witness, 
James  Meara,  who  with  other  men  was  on  the  road :  and 
when  asked  whether  he  cried  out,  or  whether  he  went  to 
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assist  the  deceased,  Meara  answers,  "Indeed  1  did  not;  we 
would  not  interfere — it  was  no  business  of  ours  !  " 

Six  more  ' 
which  the  ji; 
lowing  way : 


would  not  interfere — it  was  no  business  of  ours  !  " 

Six  more  instances  are  given  of  attempts  to  murder ;  on 
which  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  comments  in  the  fol- 
lowing wav : — . 


"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  addressed  the  several  persons, 
and  said — It  was  now  his  painful  duty  to  pronounce  upon 
them  severally  and  respectively  the  punishment  which 
the  law  and  the  court  awarded  against  them,  for  the  crimes 
of  which  they  had  been  convicted.  Those  crimes  were  one 
and  all  of  them  of  no  ordinary  enormity — they  were  crimes 
which,  in  point  of  morals,  involved  the  atrocious  guilt  of 
murder;  and  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  their  souls 
from  the  pollution  of  that  offence,  the  court  could  not  still 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  although  death  had  not  en- 
sued in  consequence  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
found  guilty,  yet  it  was  not  owing  to  their  forbearance  that 
such  a  dreadful  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated.  The 
prisoner,  Michael  Hughes,  had  been  convicted  of  firing  a 
gun  at  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Eyan  (Luke) ;  his 
horse  had  been  killed,  and  no  one  could  say  that  the  balls 
were  not  intended  for  the  prosecutor  himself.  The  pris- 
oner had  fired  one  shot  himself,  and  then  called  on  his 
companion  in  guilt  to  discharge  another.  One  of  these 
shots  killed  Kyan's  mare,  and  it  was  by  the  mercy  of  God 
that  the  life  of  the  prisoner  had  not  become  forfeited  by 
his  own  act.  The  next  culprit  was  John  Pound,  who  was 
equally  guilty  of  the  intended  outrage  perpetrated  on  the 
life  of  an  unoffending  individual — that  individual  a  female, 
surrounded  by  her  little  children,  five  or  six  in  number. 
With  a  complete  carelessness  to  the  probable  consequences^ 
while  she  and  her  family  were  going,  or  had  gone,  to  bed, 
the  contents  of  a  gun  were  discharged  through  the  door, 
which  entered  the  panel  in  three  different  places.  The 
deaths  resulting  from  this  act  might  have  been  extensive, 
but  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any  moment  how  many  were 
deprived  of  life.  The  woman  had  just  risen  from  her 
prayers,  preparing  herself  to  sleep  under  the  protection  of 
that  arm  which  would  shield  the  child  and  protect  the  in- 
nocent, when  she  was  wounded.  As  to  Cornelius  Flynn 
and  Patrick  Dwyer,  they  likewise  were  the  subjects  of  sim- 
ilar imputations  and  similar  observations.  There  was  a 
26 
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■very  slight  difference  between  them,  but  not  such  as  to 
amount  to  any  real  distinction.  They  had  gone  upon  a 
common  illegal  purpose,  to  the  house  of  a  respectable 
individual,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  he  thought  fit  to  make.  They  had  no  sort 
of  right  to  interfere  with  the  disposition  of  a  man's  affairs ; 
and  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  the  reverse  were 
to  be  held?  No  imputation  had  ever  been  made  upon  the 
gentleman  whose  house  was  visited,  but  he  was  desired  to 
dismiss  another,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death, 
although  that  other  was  not  a  retained  servant,  but  a 
friend  who  had  come  to  Mr.  Hogan  on  a  visit.  Because 
this  visitor  used  sometimes  to  inspect  the  men  at  work, 
the  lawless  edict  issued  that  he  should  be  put  away.  Good 
God !  to  what  extent  did  the  prisoners  and  such  misguided 
men  intend  to  carry  out  their  objects?  Where  was  their 
dictation  to  cease?  and  they,  and  those  in  a  similar  rank, 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  regulate  how  many  and  what 
men  a  farmer  should  take  into  his  employment?  Were 
they  to  be  the  judges  whether  a  servant  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  his  principal?  or  was  it  because  a  visitor  happened 
to  come,  that  the  host  should  turn  him  away,  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  death?  His  lordship,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  in  this  case — the  last  two 
persons  convicted,  Thos.  Stapleton  and  Thos.  Gleeson — ■ 
said  their  case  was  so  recently  before  the  public,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  say  they  were  morally  guilty  of  what 
might  be  considered  wilful  and  deliberate  murder.  Mur- 
der was  most  awful,  because  it  could  only  be  suggested  by 
deliberate  malice,  and  the  act  of  the  prisoners  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  base,  malicious,  and  diabolical  disposition. 
What  was  the  cause  of  resentment  against  the  unfortunate 
man  who  had  been  shot  at,  and  so  desperately  wounded? 
Why,  he  had  dared  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  just 
landlord ;  and  because  the  landlord,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenantry,  proposed  that  the  farms  should  be  squared,  those 
who  acquiesced  in  his  wishes  were  to  be  equally  the  victims 
of  the  assassin.  What  were  the  facts  in  this  case?  The 
two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  Stapleton  and  Gleeson,  sprung 
out  at  the  man  as  he  was  leaving  work,  placed  him  on  his 
knees,  and  without  giving  him  a  moment  of  preparation, 
commenced  the  work  of  blood,  intending  deliberately  to 
despatch  that  unprepared  and  unoffending  individual  to 
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eternity.  What  country  was  it  that  they  lived  in,  in 
which  such  crimes  could  be  perpetrated  in  the  open  light 
of  day?  It  was  not  necessary  that  deeds  of  darkness 
should  be  shrouded  in  the  clouds  of  night,  for  the  darkness 
of  the  deeds  themselves  was  considered  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion. He  (the  Chief  Justice)  was  not  aware  of  any  soli- 
tary instance  at  the  present  Commission,  to  show  that  the 
crimes  committed  were  the  consequences  of  poverty.  Pov- 
erty should  be  no  justification,  however ;  it  might  be  some 
little  palliation,  but  on  no  trial  at  this  Commission  did 
it  appear  that  the  crime  could  be  attributed  to  distress. 
His  lordship  concluded  a  most  impressive  address,  by  sen- 
tencing the  six  prisoners  called  up  to  transportation  for 
life. 

"  The  clock  was  near  midnight  as  the  court  was  cleared, 
and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  solemn  and  impres- 
sive in  the  extreme.  The  Commission  is  likely  to  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  its  results  on  the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  country." 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  to  that  common  cant  and  sickly 
sentimentalty,  which,  thank  God !  is  felt  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  nowadays,  and  which  leads  them  to  revolt 
against  murder,  whether  performed  by  a  ruffian's  knife  or 
a  hangman's  rope:  whether  accompanied  with  a  curse  from 
the  thief  as  he  blows  his  victim's  brains  out,  or  a  prayer 
from  my  lord  on  the  bench  in  his  wig  and  black  cap.  Nay, 
is  all  the  cant  and  sickly  sentimentality  on  our  side,  and 
might  not  some  such  charge  be  applied  to  the  admirers  of 
the  good  old  fashion?  Long  ere  this  is  printed,  for  in- 
stance, Byrne  and  Woods  have  been  hanged:  sent*  "to 
face  their  God,"  as  the  Chief  Justice  says,  "with  the 
weight  of  their  victim's  blood  upon  them,"  a  just  observa- 
tion ;  and  remember  that  it  is  we  who  send  them,.  It  is  true 
that  the  judge  hopes  Heaven  will  have  mercy  upon  their 
souls ;  but  are  such  recommendations  of  particular  weight 
because  they  come  from  the  bench?  Psha!  If  we  goon 
killing  people  without  giving  them  time  to  repent,  let  us 
at  least  give  up  the  cant  of  praying  for  their  souls'   salva- 

*The  two  men  were  executed  pursuant  to  sentence,  and  both  per- 
sisted solemnly  in  denying  their  guilt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  It : 
but  It  appears  to  be  a  point  of  honour  with  these  unhappy  men  to 
make  no  statement  which  may  incriminate  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared on  their  behalf,  and  on  their  part  perj  ured  themselves  equally. 
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tion.  We  find  a  man  drowning  in  a  well,  Shut  the  lid 
upon  him,  and  heartily  pray  that  he  may  get  out.  Sin  has 
hold  of  him,  as  the  two  ruffians  of  Laffan  yonder,  and  we 
stand  aloof,  and  hope  that  he  may  escape.  Let  us  give  up 
the  ceremony  of  condolence,  and  be  honest,  like  the  wit- 
ness, and  say,  "Let  him  save  himself  or  not,  it's  no  busi- 
ness of  ours."  *  *  *  Here  a  waiter,  with  a  very  broad, 
though  insinuating  accent,  says,  "  Have  you  done  with  the 
Sandthers,  sir?  there's  a  gentleman  waiting  for't  these 
two  hours."  And  so  he  carries  oif  that  strange  picture 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  trade,  theatres,  schools,  courts, 
churches,  life  and  death,  in  Ireland,  which  a  man  may 
buy  for  a  fourpenny-piece. 

The  papers  being  read,  it  became  my  duty  to  discover 
the  town ;  and  a  handsomer  town,  with  fewer  people  in  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  on  a  summer's  day.  In  the  whole 
wide  square  of  Stephen's  Green,  I  think  there  were  not 
more  than  two  nursery-maids,  to  keep  company  with  the 
statue  of  George  I. ,  who  rides  on  horseback  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  the  horse  having  his  foot  up  to  trot,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  go  out  of  town  too.  Small  troops  of  dirty 
children  (too  poor  and  dirty  to  have  lodgings  at  Kings- 
town) were  squatting  here  and  there  upon  the  sunshiny 
steps,  the  only  clients  at  the  thresholds  of  the  professional 
gentlemen  whose  names  figure  on  brass-plates  on  the  doors. 
A  stand  of  lazy  carmen,  a  policeman  or  two  with  clinking 
boot-heels,  a  couple  of  moaning  beggars  leaning  against 
the  rails  and  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  a  fellow  with  a 
toy  and  book  stall,  where  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  Robert 
Emmet,  and  Lord  Edward  Eitzgerald  may  be  bought  for 
double  their  value,  were  all  the  population  of  the  Green! 

At  the  door  of  the  Kildare  Street  Club,  I  saw  eight  gen- 
tlemen looking  at  two  boys  playing  at  leapfrog:  at  the 
door  of  the  University  six  lazy  porters,  in  jockey-caps, 
were  sunning  themselves  on  a  bench — a  sort  of  blue-bottle 
race;  and  the  Bank  on  the  opposite  side  did  not  look  as  if 
sixpence- worth  of  change  had  been  negotiated  there  dur- 
ing the  day.  There  was  a  lad  pretending  to  sell  umbrellas 
under  the  colonnade,  almost  the  only  instance  of  trade 
going  on ;  and  I  began  to  think  of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  Cam- 
bridge in  the  long  vacation.  In  the  courts  of  the  College, 
scarce  the  ghost  of  a  gyp  or  the  shadow  of  a  bed-maker. 
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In  spite  of  the  solitude,  the  square  of  the  College  is  a 
fine  sight — a  large  ground,  surrounded  by  buildings  of 
various  ages  and  styles,  but  comfortable,  handsome,  and 
in  good  repair;  a  modern  row  of  rooms;  a  row  that  has 
been  Elizabethan  once;  a  hall  and  senate-house,  facing 
each  other,  of  the  style  of  George  I. ;  and  a  noble  library, 
with  a  range  of  many  windows,  and  a  fine  manly  simple 
faqade  of  cut  stone.  The  library  was  shut.  The  librarian, 
I  suppose,  is  at  the  seaside;  and  the  only  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment which  I  could  see  was  the  museum,,  to  which  one 
of  the  jockey-capped  porters  conducted  me,  up  a  wide  dis- 
mal staircase  (adorned  with  an  old  pair  of  jack-boots,  a 
dusty  canoe  or  two,  a  few  helmets,  and  a  Southsea  Island- 
er's armour)  which  passes  through  a  hall  hung  round  with 
cobwebs  (with  which  the  blue-bottles  are  too  wise  to  med- 
dle), into  an  old  mouldy  room,  filled  with  dingy  glass-cases, 
under  which  the  articles  of  curiosity  or  science  were  par- 
tially visible.  In  the  middle  was  a  very  seedy  camelopard 
(the  word  has  grown  to  be  English  by  this  time),  the  straw 
splitting  through  his  tight  old  skin  and  the  black  cobblers '- 
wax  stuffing  the  dim  orifices  of  his  eyes.  Other  beasts 
formed  a  pleasing  group  around  him,  not  so  tall,  but 
equally  mouldy  and  old.  The  porter  took  me  round  to  the 
eases,  and  told  me  a  great  number  of  the  fibs  concerning 
their  contents :  there  was  the  harp  of  Brian  Borou,  and  the 
sword  of  some  one  else,  and  other  cheap  old  gimcracks 
with  their  corollary  of  lies.  The  place  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  Don  Saltero.  I  was  quite  glad  to  walk  out  of 
it,  and  down  the  dirty  staircase  again,  about  the  ornaments 
of  which  the  jockey-capped  gyp  had  more  figments  to  tell; 
an  atrocious  one  (I  forget  what)  relative  to  the  pair  of 
boots;  near  which — a  fine  specimen  of  collegiate  taste — 
were  the  shoes  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant.  If  the 
collection  is  worth  preserving, — and  indeed  the  minera- 
logical  specimens  look  quite  as  awful  as  those  in  the  British 
Museum, — one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  rooms  are  worth 
sweeping.  A  pail  of  water  costs  nothing,  a  scrubbing- 
brush  not  much,  and  a  charwoman  might  be  hired  for  a 
trifle  to  keep  the  room  in  a  decent  state  of  cleanliness. 

Among  the  curiosities  is  a  mask  of  the  Dean — not  the 
scoffer  and  giber,  not  the  fiery  politician,  nor  the  courtier 
of  St.  John  and  Harley,  equally  ready  with  servility  and 
scorn;  but  the  poor  old  man,  whose  great  intellect  had  de- 
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serted  him,  and  who  died  old,  wild,  and  sad.  The  tall 
forehead  is  fallen  away  in  a  ruin,  the  mouth  has  settled  in 
a  hideous,  vacant  smile.  Well,  it  was  a  mercy  for  Stella 
that  she  died  first;  it  was  better  that  she  should  be  killed 
by  his  unkindness  than  by  the  sight  of  his  misery;  which, 
to  such  a  gentle  heart  as  that,  would  have  been  harder  still 
to  bear. 

The  Bank  and  other  public  buildings  of  Dublin  are 
justly  famous.  In  the  former  may  still  be  seen  the  room 
which  was  the  House  of  Lords  formerly,  and  where  the 
Bank  directors  now  sit,  under  a  clean  marble  image  of 
George  III.  The  House  of  Commons  has  disappeared,  for 
the  accommodation  of  clerks  and  cashiers.  The  interior  is 
light,  splendid,  airy,  well  furnished,  and  the  outside  of  the 
building  not  less  so.  The  Exchange,  hard  by,  is  an 
equally  magnificent  structure;  but  the  genius  of  commerce 
has  deserted  it,  for  all  its  architectural  beauty.  There 
was  nobody  inside  when  I  entered,  but  a  pert  statue  of 
George  III.  in  a  Eoman  toga,  simpering  and  turning  out 
his  toes;  and  two  dirty  children  playing,  whose  hoop-sticks 
caused  great  clattering  echoes  under  the  vacant  sounding 
dome.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  cheerful,  and  has  a  dingy 
poverty-stricken  look. 

Walking  towards  the  river,  you  have  on  either  side  of 
you,  at  Carlisle  Bridge,  a  very  brilliant  and  beautiful 
prospect.  The  Four  Courts  and  their  dome  to  the  left,  the 
Custom-house  and  its  dome  to  the  right;  and  in  this  direc- 
tion seaward,  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  are  moored, 
and  the  quays  are  black  and  busy  with  the  cargoes  dis- 
charged from  ships.  Seamen  cheering,  herring-women 
bawling,  coal-carts  loading — the  scene  is  animated  and 
lively.  Yonder  is  the  famous  Corn  Exchange;  but  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  attending  to  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and 
little  of  note  is  going  on.  I  had  just  passed  his  lordship's 
mansion  in  Dawson  Street, — a  queer  old  dirty  brick  house, 
with  dumpy  urns  at  each  extremity,  and  looking  as  if  a 
story  of  it  had  been  cut  off — a  rasee  house.  Close  at  hand, 
and  peering  over  a  paling,  is  a  statue  of  our  blessed  sov- 
ereign George  II.  How  absurd  these  pompous  images 
look,  of  defunct  majesties,  for  whom  no  breathing  soul 
cares  a  halfpenny !  It  is  not  so  with  the  ef&gy  of  William 
IIT.,  who  has  done  something  to  merit  a  statue.  At  this 
minute  the  Lord  Mayor  has  William's  efSgy  under  a  can- 
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vas,  and  is  painting  him  of  a  bright  green  picked  out  with 
yellow — his  lordship's  own  livery. 

The  view  along  the  quays  to  the  Four  Courts  has  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  view  along  the  quays  at  Paris, 
though  not  so  lively  as  are  even  those  quiet  walks.  The 
vessels  do  not  come  above-bridge,  and  the  marine  popula- 
tion remains  constant  about  them,  and  about  numerous 
dirty  liquor-shops,  eating-houses,  and  marine-store  estab- 
lishments, which  are  kept  for  their  accommodation  along 
the  quay.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  the  shining  Liffey  flows 
away  eastward,  hastening  (like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin)  to  the  sea. 

■  In  front  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  not  in  the  least  crowded, 
though  in  the  midst  of  Sackville  Street,  stands  Nelson 
upon  a  stone  pillar.  The  Post  Office  is  on  his  right  hand 
(only  it  is  cut  off)  ;  and  on  his  left,  Gresham's  and  the  Im- 
perial Hotel.  Of  the  latter  let  me  say  (from  subsequent 
experience)  that  it  is  ornamented  by  a  cook  who  could  dress 
a  dinner  by  the  side  of  M.  Borel  or  M.  Soye.  Would  there 
were  more  such  artists  in  this  ill-fated  country !  The  street 
is  exceedingly  broad  and  handsome;  the  shops  at  the  com- 
mencement, rich  and  spacious;  but  in  Upper  Sackville 
Street,  which  closes  with  the  pretty  building  and  gardens 
of  the  Eotunda,  the  appearance  of  wealth  begins  to  fade 
somewhat,  and  the  houses  look  as  if  they  had  seen  better 
days.  Even  in  this,  the  great  street  of  the  town,  there  is 
scarcely  any  one,  and  it  is  as  vacant  and  listless  as  Pall 
Mall  in  October.  In  one  of  the  streets  off  Sackville  Street 
is  the  house  and  exhibition  of  the  Irish  Academy,  which  I 
went  to  see,  as  it  was  positively  to  close  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  While  I  was  there,  two  other  people  came  in;  and 
we  had,  besides,  the  money-taker  and  porter,  to  whom  the 
former  was  reading,  out  of  a  newspaper,  those  Tipperary 
murders  which  were  mentioned  in  a  former  page.  The 
echo  took  up  the  theme,  and  hummed  it  gloomily  through 
the  vacant  place. 

The  drawings  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Burton  are  well 
known  in  England :  his  pieces  were  the  most  admired  in 
the  collection.  The  best  draughtsman  is  an  imitator  of 
Maclise,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  whose  pictures  are  full  of  vigor- 
ous drawing,  and  remarkable  too  for  their  grace.  I  gave 
my  catalogue  to  the  two  young  ladies  before  mentioned, 
and  have  forgotten  the  names  of  other  artists  of  merit. 
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whose  works  decked  the  walls  of  the  little  gallery.  Here, 
as  in  London,  the  Art  Union  is  making  a  stir;  and  several 
of  the  pieces  were  marked  as  the  property  of  members  of 
that  body.  The  possession  of  some  of  these  one  would  not 
be  inclined  to  covet;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  people 
begin  to  buy  pictures  at  all,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
artists  presently,  in  a  country  where  nature  is  so  beautiful, 
and  genius  so  plenty.  In  speaking  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
views  of  Dublin,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Petrie's  designs 
for  Curry's  Guide-book  of  the  City  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and,  above  all,  trustworthy ;  no  common  quality  in  a 
descriptive  artist  at  present. 

Having  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction  to  leave,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  the  blinds  down  at  one  house,  and  the 
window  in  papers  at  another;  and  at  each  place  the  knock 
was  answered  in  that  leisurely  way  by  one  of  those  dingy 
female  lieu-tenants  who  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  fam- 
ilies are  out  of  town.  So  the  solitude  became  very  pain- 
ful, and  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and  talk  to  the  waiter 
at  the  Shelburne,  the  only  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  that 
I  knew.  I  had  been  accommodated  with  a  queer  little 
room  and  dressing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  tow- 
ards the  Green :  a  black-faced  good-humoured  chambermaid 
had  promised  to  perform  a  deal  of  scouring  which  was  evi- 
dently necessary  (which  fact  she  might  have  observed  for 
six  months  back,  only  she  is  no  doubt 
of  an  absent  turn),  and  when  I  came 
back  from  the  walk,  I  saw  the  little 
room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself  in 
the  sunshine,  for  it  had  opened  its 
window,  and  was  taking  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  as  it  looked  out  upon  the 
Green.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  lit- 
tle window. 

As  I  came  up  to  it  in  the  street,  its 
appearance  made  me  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, very  much  to  the  surprise  of  a 
ragged  cluster  of  idlers  lolling  upon  the 
steps  next  door;  and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not  because  it 
is  a  particularly  picturesque  or  rare  kind  of  window,  but 
because,  as  I  fancy,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it.  You 
don't  see  such  windows  commonly  in  respectable  English 
inns — windows  leaning  gracefully  upon  hearth-brooms  for 
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support.  Look  out  of  that  window  without  the  hearth- 
broom  and  it  would  cut  your  head  off ;  how  the  beggars 
would  start  that  are  always  sitting  on  the  steps  next  door ! 
Is  it  prejudice  that  makes  one  prefer  the  English  win- 
dow, that  relies  on  its  own  ropes  and  ballast  (or  lead  if 
you  like),  and  does  not  need  to  be  propped  by  any  foreign 
aid?  or  is  this  only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  and 
are  there  no  other  specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless, 
dangerous,  extravagant  hearth-broom  system? 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  (which  might  have  been 
carried  much  farther,  for  a  person  with  an  allegorical  turn 
might  examine  the  entire  country  through  this  window),  a 
most  wonderful  cab,  with  an  immense  prancing  cab-horse, 
was  seen  to  stop  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  Pat  the 
waiter  tumbling  into  the  room  swiftly  with  a  card  in  his 
hand,  says,  "  Sir,  the  gentleman  of  this  card  is  waiting  for 
you  at  the  door. "  Mon  Dieu !  it  was  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner !  and  I  almost  leapt  into  the  arms  of  the  man  in  the 
cab — so  delightful  was  it  to  find  a  friend  in  a  place  where, 
a  moment  before,  I  had  been  as  lonely  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  only  drawback,  perhaps,  to  pure  happiness,  when 
riding  in  such  a  gorgeous  equipage  as  this,  was  that  we 
could  not  drive  up  Regent  Street,  and  meet  a  few  creditors, 
or  acquaintances  at  least.  However,  Pat,  I  thought,  was 
exceedingly  awe-stricken  by  my  disappearance  in  this  ve- 
hicle; which  had  evidently,  too,  a  considerable  effect  upon 
some  other  waiters  at  the  Shelburne,  with  whom  I  was  not 
as  yet  so  familiar.  The  mouldy  camelopard  at  the  Trinity 
College  "  Musayum  "  was  scarcely  taller  than  the  bay  horse 
in  the  cab;  the  groom  behind  was  of  a  corresponding  small- 
ness.  The  cab  was  of  a  lovely  olive-green,  picked  out 
white,  high  on  high  springs  and  enormous  wheels,  which, 
big  as  they  were,  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  earth.  The 
little  tiger  swung  gracefully  up  and  down,  holding  on  by 
the  hood,  which  was  of  the  material  of  which  the  most 
precious  and  polished  boots  are  made.  As  for  the  lining — 
but  here  we  come  too  near  the  sanctity  of  private  life; 
siiffice  that  there  was  a  kind  friend  inside,  who  (though 
by  no  means  of  the  fairy  sort)  was  as  welcome  as  any  fairy 

in  the  finest  chariot.     W had  seen  me  landing  from 

the  packet  that  morning,  and  was  the  very  man  who  in 
London,  a  month  previous,  had  recommended  me  to  the 
Shelburne.     These  facts  are  not  of  much  consequence  to 
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the  public,  to  be  sure,  except  that  an  explanation  was  nec- 
essary of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cab  and  horse. 

Our  course,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  towards  the  seaside; 
for  whither  else  should  an  Irishman  at  this  season  go? 


^^-■'^. 


Not  far  from  Kingstown  is  a  house  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  festivity :  it  is  called  Salt  Hill,  stands  upon  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  the  rail- 
road, and  is  kept  by  persons  bearing  the  celebrated  name 
of  Lovegrove.  It  is  in  fact  a  sea-Greenwich;  and  though 
there  are  no  marine  whitebait,  other  fishes  are  to  be  had  in 
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plenty,  and  especially  the  famous  Bray  trout,  which  does 
not  ill  deserve  its  reputation. 

Here  we  met  three  young  men,  who  may  be  called  by 
the  names  of  their  several  counties — Mr.  Galway,  Mr. 
Eoscommon,  and  Mr.  Clare;  aad  it  seemed  that  I  was  to 
complain  of  solitude  no  longer:  for  one  straightway  in- 
vited me  to  his  county,  where  was  the  finest  salmon-fishing 
in  the  world;  another  said  he  would  drive  me  through  the 
county  Kerry  in  his  four-in-hand  drag;  and  the  third  had 
some  proposition  of  sport  equally  hospitable.  As  for  going 
down  to  some  races,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  I  think, 
which  were  to  be  held  on  the  next  and  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  there  seemed  *o  be  no  question  about  that.  That 
a  man  should  miss  a  race  within  forty  miles,  seemed  to  be 
a  point  never  contemplated  by  these  jovial  sporting  fellows. 

Strolling  about  in  the  neighbourhood  before  dinner,  we 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  to  some  caves  which  had 
lately  been  discovered  there;  and  two  Irish  ladies,  who 
were  standing  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  them,  permitted 
me  to  take  the  above  portraits,  which  were  pronounced  to 
be  prettj'  accurate. 

They  said  they  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  general  Tem- 
perance movement  that  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
country;  and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  it  was 
only  under  promise  of  a  glass  of  whisky  apiece  that  their 
modesty  could  be  so  far  overcome  as  to  permit  them  to  sit 
for  their  portraits.  By  the  time  they  were  done,  a  crowd 
of  both  sexes  had  gathered  round  and  expressed  themselves 
quite  ready  to  sit  upon  the  same  terms.  But  though  there 
was  great  variety  in  their  countenances,  there  was  not 
much  beauty;  and  besides,  dinner  was  by  this  time  ready, 
which  has  at  certain  periods  a  charm  even  greater  than  art. 

The  bay,  which  had  been  veiled  in  mist  and  grey  in  the 
morning,  was  now  shining  under  the  most  beautiful  clear 
sky,  which  presently  became  rich  with  a  thousand  gorgeous 
hues  of  sunset.  The  view  was  as  smiling  and  delightful 
a  one  as  can  be  conceived, — just  such-  a  one  as  should  be 
seen  a  travers  a  good  dinner,  with  no  fatiguing  sublimity 
or  awful  beauty  in  it,  but  brisk,  brilliant,  sunny,  enliven- 
ing. In  fact,  in  placing  his  bauqueting-house  here,  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had,  as  usual,  a  brilliant  idea.  You  must  not 
have  too  much  view,  or  a  severe  one,  to  give  a  relish  to  a 
good  dinner;  nor  too  much  music,  nor  too  quick,  nor  too 
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slow,  nor  too  loud;  any  reader  who  has  dined  at  a  table- 
d'hote  in  Germany  will  know  the  annoyance  of  this — a  set 
of  musicians  immediately  at  your  back  will  sometimes  play 
you  a  melancholy  polonaise;  and  a  man  with  a  good  ear 
must  perforce  eat  in  time,  and  your  soup  is  quite  cold  be- 
fore it  is  swallowed;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  crash  goes  a 
brisk  galop !  and  you  are  obliged  to  gulp  your  victuals  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  And  in  respect  of  conversa- 
tion during  a  good  dinner,  the  same  rules  of  propriety 
should  be  consulted.  Deep  and  sublime  talk  is  as  improper 
as  sublime  prospects.  Dante  and  champagne  (I  was  going 
to  say  Milton  and  oysters,  but  that  is  a  pun)  are  quite  unfit 
themes  of  dinner-talk.  Let  it  be  light,  brisk,  not  oppres- 
sive to  the  brain.  Our  conversation  was,  I  recollect,  just 
the  thing.  We  talked  about  the  last  Derby  the  whole  time, 
and  the  state  of  the  odds  for  the  St.  Leger ;  nor  was  the 
Ascot  Cup  forgotten;  and  a  bet  or  two  was  gaily  booked. 

Meanwhile  the  sky,  which  had  been  blue  and  then  red, 
assumed,  towards  the  horizon,  as  the  red  was  sinking  under 
it,  a  gentle  delicate  cast  of  green.  Howth  Hill  became  of 
a  darker  purple,  and  the  sails  of  the  boats  rather  dim. 
The  sea  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  colour.  The  lamps  at 
the  railroad  dotted  the  line  with  fire;  and  the  lighthouses 
of  the  bay  began  to  flame.  The  trains  to  and  from  the  city 
rushed  flashing  and  hissing  by — in  a  word,  everybody  said 
it  was  time  to  light  a  cigar,  which  was  done,  the  conversa- 
tion about  the  Derby  still  continuing. 

"Put  out  that  candle,"  said  Eoscommon  to  Clare;  which 
the  latter  instantly  did  by  flinging  the  taper  out  of  window 
upon  the  lawn,  which  is  a  thoroughfare;  and  where  a  great 
laugh  arose  among  half  a  score  of  beggar-boys,  who  had 
been  under  the  window  for  some  time  past,  repeatedly  re- 
questing the  company  to  throw  out  sixpence  between  them. 

Two  other  sporting  young  fellows  had  now  joined  the 
company;  and  as  by  this  time  claret  began  to  have  rather 
a  mawkish  taste,  whisky-and-water  was  ordered,  which 
was  drunk  upon  the  perron  before  the  house,  whither  the 
whole  party  adjourned,  and  where  for  many  hours  we  de- 
lightfully tossed  for  sixpences — a  noble  and  fascinating 
sport.  Nor  would  these  remarkable  events  have  been  nar- 
rated, had  I  not  received  express  permission  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  to  record  all  that  was  said  and  done. 
Who  knows  but,  a  thousand  years  hence,  some  antiquary 
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or  historian  may  find  a  moral  in  this  description  of  the 
amusement  of  the  British  youth  at  the  present  enlightened 
time? 

HOT    LOBSTER. 

P.S. — You  take  a  lobster,  about  three  feet  long  if  pos- 
sible, remove  the  shell,  cut  or  break  the  flesh  of  the  fish  in 
pieces  not  too  small.  Some  one  else  meanwhile  makes  a 
mixture  of  mustard,  vinegar,  catsup,  and  lots  of  cayenne 
pepper.  You  produce  a  machine  called  a  despatcher,  which 
has  a  spirit-lamp  under  it  that  is  usually  illuminated  with 
whisky.  The  lobster,  the  sauce,  and  near  half  a  pound  of 
butter  are  placed  in  the  despatcher,  which  is  immediately 
closed.  When  boiling,  the  mixture  is  stirred  up,  the  lob- 
ster being  sure  to  heave  about  in  the  pan  in  a  convulsive 
manner,  while  it  emits  a  remarkably  rich  and  agreeable 
odour  through  the  apartment.  A  glass  and  a-half  of  sherry 
is  now  thrown  into  the  pan,  and  the  contents  served  out 
hot,  and  eaten  by  the  company.  Porter  is  commonly 
drunk,  and  whisky-punch  afterwards,  and  the  dish  is  fit 
for  an  emperor. 

N.B. — You  are  recommended  not  to  hurry  yourself  in 
getting  up  the  next  morning,  and  may  take  soda-water 
with  advantage. — Probatum  est. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

A    COUNTRY-HOUSE    IN    KILDARE— SKETCHES    OF   AN 
IRISH  FAMILY  AND  FARM. 

It  had  been  settled  among  my  friends,  I  don't  know  for 
what  particular  reason,  that  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Cork 
was  an  exhibition  I  was  specially  bound  to  see;  when, 
therefore,  a  gentleman  to  whom  1  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction,  kindly  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which 
was  to  travel  by  short  days'  journeys  to  that  city,  I  took 
an  abrupt  farewell  of  Pat  the  waiter,  and  some  other 
friends  in  Dublin,  proposing  to  renew  our  acquaintance, 
however,  upon  some  future  daj'. 

We  started  then  one  fine  afternoon  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Naas,  which  is  the  main  southern  road  from  the 
capital  to  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  met,  in  the  course  of  the 
ride  of  a  score  of  miles,  a  dozen  of  coaches  very  heavily  load- 
ed, and  bringing  passengers  to  the  city.  The  exit  from  Dub- 
lin this  way  is  not  much  more  elegant  than  the  outlet  by 
way  of  Kingstown,  for  though  the  great  branches  of  the  city 
appear  flourishing  enough  as  yet,  the  small  outer  ones  are 
in  a  sad  state  of  decay.  Houses  drop  off  here  and  there, 
and  dwindle  woefully  in  size;  we  are  got  into  the  back 
premises  of  the  seemingly  prosperous  place,  and  it  looks 
miserable,  careless,  and  deserted.  We  passed  through  a 
street  which  was  thriving  once,  but  has  fallen  since  into  a 
sort  of  decay,  to  judge  outwardly, — St.  Thomas's  Street. 
Emmet  was  hanged  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  on  pursuing  the 
line  of  street,  and  crossing  the  great  Canal,  you  come  pres- 
ently to  a  fine  tall  square  building  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  Kilmainham  Jail,  or 
castle.  Poor  Emmet  is  the  Irish  darling  still — his  history 
is  on  every  bookstall  in  the  city,  and  yonder  trim-looking 
brick  jail  a  spot  where  Irishmen  may  go  and  pray.  Many 
a  martyr  of  theirs  has  appeared  and  died  in  front  of  it, — 
found  guilty  of  "wearing  of  the  green." 

There  must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  jail  windows,  for  we 
presently  come  to  a  great  stretch  of  brilliant  green  country, 
leaving  the  Dublin  hills  lying  to  the  left,  picturesque  in 
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their  outline,  and  of  wonderful  colour.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  a  different  colour  to  that  in  England — different- 
shaped  clouds — ^different  shadows  and  lights.  The  country- 
is  well  tilled,  well  peopled;  the  hay-harvest  on  the  ground, 
and  the  people  taking  advantage  of  the  sunshine  to  gather 
it  in;  but  in  spite  of  everything,  green  meadows,  white 
villages  and  sunshine,  the  place  has  a  sort  of  sadness  in 
the  look  of  it. 

The  first  town  we  passed,  as  appears  by  reference  to  the 
Guide-book,  is  the  little  town  of  Rathcoole;  but  in  the 
space  of  three  days  Rathcoole  has  disappeared  from  my 
memory,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  low  building  which 
the  village  contains,  and  where  are  the  quarters  of  the  Irish 
constabulary.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  trim,  orderly, 
and  soldierlike  appearance  of  this  splendid  corps  of  men 

One  has  glimpses  all  along  the  road  of  numerous  gentle- 
men's places,  looking  extensive  and  prosperous,  of  a  few 
mills  by  streams  here  and  there ;  but  though  the  streams 
run  still,  the  mill-wheels  are  idle  for  the  chief  part;  and 
the  road  passes  more  than  one  long  low  village,  looking 
bare  and  poor,  but  neat  and  whitewashed.  It  seems  as  if 
the  inhabitants  were  determined  to  put  a  decent  look  upon 
their  poverty.  One  or  two  villages  there  were  evidently 
appertaining  to  gentlemen's  seats;  these  are  smart  enough, 
especially  that  of  Johnstown,  near  Lord  Mayo's  fine  do- 
main, where  the  houses  are  of  the  Gothic  sort,  with  pretty 
porches,  creepers,  and  railings.  Noble  purple  hills  to  the 
left  and  right  keep  up,  as  it  were,  an  accompaniment  to 
the  road. 

As  for  the  town  of  Naas,  the  first  after  Dublin  that  I 
have  seen,  what  can  be  said  of  it  but  that  it  looks  poor, 
mean,  and  yet  somehow  cheerful?  There  was  a  little 
bustle  in  the  small  shops,  a  few  cars  were  jingling  along 
the  broadest  street  of  the  town — some  sort  of  dandies  and 
military  individuals  were  lolling  about  right  and  left ;  and 
I  saw  a  fine  Court-house,  where  the  assizes  of  Kildare 
county  are  held. 

But  by  far  the  finest,  and  I  think  the  most  extensive 
edifice  in  Naas,  was  a  haystack  in  the  inn-yard,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  did  not  fail  to  make  me  remark  its  size  and 
splendour.  It  was  of  such  dimensions  as  to  strike  a  cock- 
ney with  respect  and  pleasure ;  and  here  standing  just  as 
the  new  crops  were  coming  in,  told  a  tale  of  opulent  thrift 
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and  good  husbandry.  Are  there  many  more  such  hay- 
stacks, I  wonder,  in  Ireland?  The  crops  along  the  road 
seemed  healthy,  though  rather  light:  wheat  and  oats 
plenty,  and  especially  flourishing;  hay  and  clover  not  so 
good ;  and  turnips  (let  the  important  remark  be  taken  at 
its  full  value)  almost  entirely  wanting. 

The  little  town,  as  they  call  it,  of  Kilculleu,  tumbles 
down  a  hill  and  struggles  up  another;  the  two  being  here 
picturesquely  divided  by  the  Liffey,  over  which  goes  an 
antique  bridge.  It  boasts,  moreover,  of  a  portion  of  an 
abbey  wall,  and  a  piece  of  round  tower,  both  on  the  hill 
summit,  and  to  be  seen  (says  the  Guide-book)  for  many 
miles  round.  Here  we  saw  the  first  public  evidences  of 
the  distress  of  the  country.  There  was  no  trade  in  the 
little  place,  and  but  few  people  to  be  seen,  except  a  crowd 
round  a  meal-shop,  where  meal  is  distributed  once  a  week 
by  the  neighbouring  gentry.  There  must  have  been  some 
hundreds  of  persons  waiting  about  the  doors ;  women  for 
the  most  part:  some  of  their  children  were  to  be  found 
loitering  about  the  bridge  much  farther  up  the  street ;  but 
it  was  curious  to  note,  amongst  these  undeniably  starving 
people,  how  healthy  their  looks  were.  Going  a  little  far- 
ther, we  saw  women  pulling  weeds  and  nettles  in  the 
hedges,  on  which  dismal  sustenance  the  poor  creatures  live, 
having  no  bread,  no  potatoes,  no  work — well !  these  women 
did  not  look  thinner  or  more  unhealthy  than  many  a  well- 
fed  person.  A  company  of  English  lawyers,  now,  look 
more  cadaverous  than  these  starving  creatures. 

Stretching  away  from  Kilcullen  bridge,  for  a  couple  of 
miles  or  more,  near  the  fine  house  and  plantations  of  the 
Latouche  family,  is  to  be  seen  a  much  prettier  sight,  I 
think,  than  the  finest  park  and  mansion  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  tract  of  excessively  green  land,  dotted  over  with  bril- 
liant white  cottages,  each  with  its  couple  of  trim  acres  of 
garden,  where  you  see  thick  potato  ridges  covered  with 
blossom,  great  blue  plots  of  comfortable  cabbages,  and  such 
pleasant  plants  of  the  poor  man's  garden.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  the  land  was  a  marshy  common,  which  had 
never  since  the  days  of  the  Deluge  fed  any  being  bigger 
than  a  snipe,  and  into  which  the  poor  people  descended, 
draining  and  cultivating,  and  rescuing  the  marsh  from  the 
water,  and  raising  their  cabins  and  setting  up  their  little 
enclosures  of  two  or  three  acres  upon  the  land  which  they 
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liad  thus  created.  "Many  of  'em  has  passed  months  in 
jail  for  that,"  said  my  informant  (a  groom  on  the  back  seat 
of  my  host's  phaeton)  ;  for  it  appears  that  certain  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  looked  upon  the  titles  of  these 
new  colonists  with  some  jealousy,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  depose  them ;  but  there  were  some  better  philosophers 
among  the  surrounding  gentry,  who  advised  that  instead  of 
discouraging  the  settlers  it  would  be  best  to  help  them; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  there  are  now  two  hun- 
dred flourishing  little  homesteads  upon  this  rescued  land, 
and  as  many  families  in  comfort  and  plenty. 

Just  at  the  confines  of  this  pretty  rustic  republic,  our 
pleasant  afternoon's  drive  ended;  and  I  must  begin  this 
tour  by  a  monstrous  breach  of  confidence  by  first  describing 
what  I  saw. 

Well,  then,  we  drove  through  a  neat  lodge-gate,  with  no 
stone  lions  or  supporters,  but  riding  well  on  its  hinges, 
and  looking  fresh  and  white ;  and  passed  by  a  lodge,  not 
Gothic,  but  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  with 
clean  windows  and  a  sound  slate  roof ;  and  then  went  over 
a  trim  road,  through  a  few  acres  of  grass,  adorned  with 
plenty  of  young  firs  and  other  healthy  trees,  under  which 
were  feeding  a  dozen  of  fine  cows  or  more.  The  road  led 
up  to  a  house,  or  rather  a  congregation  of  rooms,  built 
seemingly  to  suit  the  owner's  convenience,  and  increasing 
with  his  increasing  wealth,  or  whim,  or  family.  This  lat- 
ter is  as  plentiful  as  everything  else  about  the  place ;  and 
as  the  arrows  increased,  the  good-natured  lucky  father  has 
been  forced  to  multiply  the  quivers. 

First  came  out  a  yoimg  gentleman,  the  heir  of  the  house, 
who,  after  greeting  his  papa,  began  examining  the  horses 
with  much  interest;  whilst  three  or  four  servants,  quite 
neat  and  well  dressed  and,  wonderful  to  say,  without  any 
talking,  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  carriage,  the 
passengers,  and  the  trunks.  Meanwhile,  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  gone  into  the  hall,  which  is  snugly  furnished  as 
a  morning-room,  and  where  one,  two,  three  young  ladies 
camje  in  to  greet  him  The  young  ladies  having  concluded 
their  embraces,  performed  (as  I  am  bound  to  say  from  ex- 
perience, both  in  London  and  Paris)  some  very  appropriate 
and  well-finished  curtsies  to  the  strangers  arriving;  and 
these  three  young  persons  were  presently  succeeded  by 
some  still  younger,  who  came  without  any  curtsies  at  all ; 
27 
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but,  bounding  and  jumping,  and  shouting  out  "  Papa  "  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  they  fell  forthwith  upon  that 
worthy  gentleman's  person,  taking  possession  this  of  his 
knees,  that  of  his  arms,  that  of  his  whiskers,  as  fancy  or 
taste  might  dictate. 

"  Are  there  any  more  of  you? "  says  he,  with  perfect 
good-humour;  and,  in  fact,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
some  more  in  the  nursery,  as  we  subsequently  had  occasion 
to  see. 

Well,  this  large  happy  family  are  lodged  in  a  house  than 
"which  a  prettier  or  more  comfortable  is  not  to  be  seen  even 
in  England ;  of  the  furniture  of  which  it  may  be  in  con- 
fidence said,  that  each  article  is  only  made  to  answer  one 
purpose : — thus,  that  chairs  are  never  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise the  versatility  of  their  genius  by  propping  up  win- 
dows ;  that  chests  of  drawers  are  not  obliged  to  move  their 
unwieldy  persons  in  order  to  act  as  locks  to  doors;  that 
the  windows  are  not  variegated  by  paper,  or  adorned  with 
wafers,  as  in  other  places  which  1  have  seen ;  in  fact,  that 
the  place  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a  place  can  be. 

And  if  these  comforts  and  reminiscences  of  three  days' 
date  are  enlarged  upon  at  some  length,  the  reason  is  simply 
this : — this  is  written  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
inn  at  one  of  the  best  towns  of  Ireland,  Waterford.  Din- 
ner is  just  over;  it  is  assize- week,  and  the  table-d^hote  was 
surrounded  for  the  chief  part  by  English  attorneys — the 
cyouncillors  (as  the  bar  are  pertinaciously  called)  dining 
upstairs  in  private.  Well,  on  going  to  the  public  room, 
and  being  about  to  lay  down  my  hat  on  the  sideboard,  I 
was  obliged  to  pause — out  of  regard  to  a  fine  thick  coat  of 
dust,  which  had  been  kindly  left  to  gather  for  some  days 
past,  I  should  think,  and  which  it  seemed  a  shame  to  mis- 
place. Yonder  is  a  chair  basking  quietly  in  the  sunshine ; 
some  round  object  has  evidently  reposed  upon  it  (a  hat  or 
plate  probably),  for  you  see  a  clear  circle  of  black  horse- 
hair in  the  middle  of  the  chair,  and  dust  all  round  it.  Not 
one  of  those  dirty  napkins  that  the  four  waiters  carry  would 
wipe  away  the  grime  from  the  chair,  and  take  to  itself  a 
little  dust  more !  The  people  in  the  room  are  shouting  out 
for  the  waiters,  who  cry,  "  Yes,  sir,"  peevishly,  and  don't 
come;  but  stand  bawling  and  jangling,  and  calling  each 
other  names,  at  the  sideboard.  The  dinner  is  plentiful 
and  nasty — raw  ducks,  raw  peas,  on  a  crumpled  tablecloth, 
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over  which  a  waiter  has  just  spirted  a  pint  of  obstreperous 
cider.  The  windows  are  open,  to  give  free  view  of  a  crowd 
of  old  beggar-women,  and  of  a  fellow  playing  a  cursed  Irish 
pipe.  Presently  this  delectable  apartment  fills  with  chok- 
ing peat-smoke ;  and  on  asking  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
agreeable  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  you  are 
told  that  they  are  lighting  a  fire  in  a  back-room. 

Why  should  lighting  a  fire  in  a  back-room  fill  a  whole 
enormous  house  with,  smoke?  Why  should  four  waiters 
stand  and  jaw  and  gesticulate  among  themselves,  instead 
of  waiting  on  the  guests?  Why  should  ducks  be  raw,  and 
dust  lie  quiet  in  places  where  a  hundred  people  pass  daily? 
All  these  points  make  one  think  very  regretfully  of  neat, 

pleasant,  comfortable,  prosperous  H town,  where  the 

meat  was  cooked,  and  the  rooms  were  clean,  and  the  serv- 
ants didn't  talk.  Nor  need  it  be  said  here,  that  it  is  as 
cheap  to  have  a  house  clean  as  dirty,  and  that  a  raw  leg  of 
mutton  costs  exactly  the  same  sum  as  one  cuit  a  point. 
And  by  this  moral  earnestly  hoping  that  all  Ireland  may 

profit,  let  us  go  back  to  H ,  and  the  sights  to  be  seen 

there. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularise  the  chairs  and  tables 
any  further,  nor  to  say  what  sort  of  conversation  and  claret 
we  had ;  nor  to  set  down  the  dishes  served  at  dinner.  If 
an  Irish  gentleman  does  not  give  you  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come than  an  Englishman,  at  least  he  has  a  more  hearty 
manner  of  welcoming  you ;  and  while  the  latter  reserves 
his  fun  and  humour  (if  he  possess  those  qualities)  for  his 
particular  friends,  the  former  is  ready  to  laugh  and  talk 
his  best  with  all  the  world,  and  give  way  entirely  to  his 
mood.  And  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  here  for  a  man 
who  is  clever  at  philosophising  to  expound  various  theories 
upon  the  modes  of  hospitality  practised  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  In  a  couple  of  hours'  talk,  an  Englishman  will  give 
you  his  notions  on  trade,  politics,  the  crops :  the  last  run 
with  the  hounds,  or  the  weather :  it  requires  a  long  sitting, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  least,  to  induce  him  to  laugh 
cordially,  or  to  speak  unreservedly;  and  if  you  joke  with 
him  before  you  know  him,  he  will  assuredly  set  you  down 
as  a  low  impertinent  fellow.  In  two  hours,  and  over  a 
pipe,  a  German  will  be  quite  ready  to  let  loose  the  easy 
floodgates  of  his  sentiment,  and  confide  to  you  many  of  the 
secrets  of  his  soft  heart.     In  two  hours  a  Frenchman  will 
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say  a  hundred  and  twenty  smart,  witty,  brilliant,  false 
things,  and  will  care  for  you  as  much  then  as  he  would  if 
you  saw  him  every  day  for  twenty  years — that  is,  not  one 
single  straw;  and  in  two  hours  an  Irishman  will  have  al- 
lowed his  jovial  humour  to  unbutton,  and  gambolled  and 
frolicked  to  his  heart's  content.  Which  of  these,  putting 
Monsieur  out  of  the  question,  will  stand  by  his  friend 
with  the  most  constancy,  and  maintain  his  steady  wish  to 
serve  him?  That  is  a  question  which  the  Englishman 
(and  I  think  with  a  little  of  his  ordinary  cool  assumption) 
is  disposed  to  decide  in  his  own  favour;  but  it  is  clear  that 
for  a  stranger  the  Irish  ways  are  the  pleasantest,  for  here 
he  is  at  once  made  happy  and  at  home,  or  at  ease  rather; 
for  home  is  a  strong  word,  and  implies  much  more  than 
any  stranger  can  expect,  or  even  desire  to  claim. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  witness  than  the 
evident  affection  which  the  children  bore  to  one  another 
and  to  their  parents",  and  the  cheerfulness  and  happiness 
of  their  family  parties.  The  father  of  one  lad  went  with  a 
party  of  his  friends  and  family  on  a  pleasure  party,  in  a 
handsome  coach-and-four.  The  little  fellow  sate  on  the 
coach-box  and  played  with  the  whip  very  wistfully  for 
some  time :  the  sun  was  shining,  the  horses  came  out  in 
bright  harness,  with  glistening  coats;  one  of  the  girls 
brought  a  geranium  to  stick  in  papa's  button-hole,  who  was 
to  drive.  But  although  there  was  room  in  the  coach,  and 
though  papa  said  he  should  go  if  he  liked,  and  though  the 
lad  longed  to  go — as  who  wouldn't — he  jumped  off  the  box 
and  said  he  would  not  go :  mamma  would  like  him  to  stop 
at  home  and  keep  his  sister  company;  and  so  down  he  went 
like  a  hero.  Does  this  story  appear  trivial  to  any  one  who 
reads  this?  If  so,  he  is  a  pompous  fellow,  whose  opinion 
is  not  worth  the  having;  or  he  has  no  children  of  his  own; 
or  he  has  forgotten  the  day  when  he  was  a  child  himself; 
or  he  has  never  repented  of  the  surly  selfishness  with 
which  he  treated  brothers  and  sisters,  after  the  habit  of 
young  English  gentlemen. 

"That's  a  list  that  uncle  keeps  of  his  children,"  said  the 
same  young  fellow,  seeing  his  uncle  reading  a  paper;  and 
to  understand  this  joke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
children  of  the  gentleman  called  uncle  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room by  half-dozens.  "That's  a  rum  fellow,"  said 
the  eldest  of  these  latter  to  me,  as  his  father  went  out  of 
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the  room,  evidently  thinking  his  papa  was  the  greatest  wit 
and  wonder  in  the  whole  world.  And  a  great  merit,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  part  of  these  worthy  parents  was, 
that  they  consented  not  only  to  make,  but  to  take  jokes 
from  their  young  ones;  nor  was  the  parental  authority  in 
the  least  weakened  by  this  kind  familiar  intercourse. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  ladies  so  far.  Those  I  have 
seen  appear  to  the  full  as  well  educated  and  refined,  and 
far  more  frank  and  cordial,  than  the  generality  of  the  fair 
creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  1  have  not 
heard  anything  about  poetry,  to  be  sure,  and  in  only  one 
house  have  seen  an  album;  but  I  have  heard  some  capital 
music,  of  an  excellent  family  sort-^-that  sort  which  is  used, 
namely,  to  set  young  people  dancing,  which  they  have  done 
merrily  for  some  nights.  In  respect  of  drinking,  among 
the  gentry,  teetotalism  does  not,  thank  Heaven !  as  yet  ap- 
pear to  prevail;  but  although  the  claret  has  been  invari- 
ably good,  there  has  been  no  improper  use  of  it.*  Let  all 
English  be  recommended  to  be  very  careful  of  whisky, 
which  experience  teaches  to  be  a  very  deleterious  driuk. 
Natives  say  that  it  is  wholesome,  and  may  be  sometimes 
seen  to  use  it  with  impunity;  but  the  whisky-fever  is  nat- 
urally more  fatal  to  strangers  than  inhabitants  of  the 
country;  and  whereas  an  Irishman  will  sometimes  imbibe 
a  half-dozen  tumblers  of  the  poison,  two  glasses  will  often 
be  found  sufficient  to  cause  headaches,  heartburns,  and 
fevers  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in  the  country.  The  said 
whisky  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  is  not  pro- 
duced at  the  bettermost  sort  of  tables. 

Before  setting  out  on  our  second  day's  journey,  we  had 

time  to  accompany  the  well-pleased  owner  of  H town 

over  some  of  his  fields  and  out-premises.     Nor  can  there 

be  a  pleasanter  sight  to  owner  or  stranger.     Mr.  P 

farms  four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his  house;  and 
employs  on  this  estate  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  ten  per- 
sons. He  says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one  of  them; 
and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the 
land  was,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an  agricultural 
regiment  were  employed.  The  estate  is  like  a  well-ordered 
garden — we  walked  into  a  huge  field  of  potatoes,  and  the 

*  The  only  instance  of  intoxication  that  I  have  heard  of  as  yet,  has 
been  on  the  part  of  two  "  cyouncillors, "  undeniably  drunk  and  noisy 
yesterday  after  the  bar  dinner  at  Waterford. 
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landlord  made  us  remark  that  there  was  not  a  single  weed 
between  the  furrows;  and  the  whole  formed  a  vast  flower- 
bed of  a  score  of  acres.  Every  bit  of  land  up  to  the  hedge- 
side  was  fertilised  and  full  of  produce :  the  space  left  for 
the  plough  having  afterwards  been  gone  over,  and  yielding 
its  fullest  proportion  of  "fruit."  In  a  turnip-field  were  a 
score  or  more  of  women  and  children,  who  were  marching 
through  the  ridges,  removing  the  young  plants  where  two 
or  three  had  grown  together,  and  leaving  only  the  most 
healthy.  Every  individual  root  in  the  field  was  thus  the 
object  of  culture;  and  the  owner  said  that  this  extreme 
cultivation  answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the  employment 
of  all  these  hands  (the  women  and  children  earn  6d.  and 
8d.  a  day  all  the  year  round),  which  gained  him  some  rep- 
utation as  a  philanthropist,  brought  him  profit  as  a  farmer 
too;  for  his  crops  were  the  best  that  land  could  produce. 
He  has  further  the  advantage  of  a  large  stock  for  manure, 
and  does  everything  for  the  land  which  art  can  do. 

Here  we  saw  several  experiments  in  manuring.  An  acre 
of  turnips  prepared  with  bone-dust;  another  with  "Mvir- 
ray's  Composition,"  whereof  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
ingredients ;  another  with  a  new  manure  called  guano. 
As  far  as  turnips  and  a  first  year's  crop  went,  the  guano 
carried  the  day.  The  plants  on  the  guano  acre  looked  to 
be  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  neighbours,  and  were  ex- 
tremely plentiful  and  healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field  two 
months  after  the  above  passage  was  written :  the  guano 
acre  still  kept  the  lead ;  the  bone-dust  ran  guano  very  hard ; 
and  composition  was  clearly  distanced. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  village  of  corn  and  hay  ricks, 
and  a  street  of  outbuildings,  where  all  the  work  of  the  farm 
is  prepared.  Here  were  numerous  people  coming  with 
pails  for  buttermilk,  which  the  good-natured  landlord  made 
over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or  more  were  busied  about 
the  place ;  some  at  a  grindstone,  others  at  a  forge — other 
fellows  busied  in  the  cart-houses  and  stables,  all  of  which 
were  as  neatly  kept  as  in  the  best  farm  in  England.  A 
little  farther  on  was  a  flower-garden,  a  kitchen-garden,  a 
hothouse  just  building,  a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  set- 
ters;—indeed  a  noble  feature  of  country  neatness,  thrift, 
and  plenty. 

We  went  into  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  several  of  Mr. 
P 's  labourers,  which  were  all  so  neat,  that  I  could  not 
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help  fancying  they  were  pet  cottages  erected  under  the 
landlord's  own  superintendence,  and  ornamented  to  his 
order.  But  he  declared  that  it  was  not  so;  that  the  only 
benefit  his  labourers  got  from  Ivim  was  constant  work,  and 
a  house  rent-free;  and  that  the  neatness  of  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  was  of  their  own  doing.  By  making  them  a 
present  of  the  house,  he  said,  he  made  them  a  present  of 
the  pig  and  live  stock,  with  which  almost  every  Irish  cotter 
pays  his  rent,  so  that  eatih  workman  could  have  a  bit  of 
meat  for  his  support; — would  that  all  labourers  in  the  em- 
pire had  as  much!  With  regard  to  the  neatness  of  the 
houses,  the  best  way  to  ensure  this,  he  said,  was  for  the 
master  constantly  to  visit  them — to  awaken  as  much  emula- 
tion as  he  could  amongst  the  cottagers,  so  that  each  should 
make  his  place  as  good  as  his  neighbour's — and  to  take 
them  good-humouredly  to  task  if  they  failed  in  the  requisite 
care. 

And  so  this  pleasant  day's  visit  ended.  A  more  prac- 
tical person  would  have  seen,  no  doubt,  and  understood 
much  more  than  a  mere  citizen  could,  whose  pursuits  have 
been  very  different  from  those  noble  and  useful  ones  here 
spoken  of.  But  a  man  has  no  call  to  be  a  judge  of  turnips 
or  live  stock,  in  order  to  admire  such  an  establishment  as 
this,  and  heartily  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  it.  There 
are  some  happy  organisations  in  the  world  which  possess 
the  great  virtue  of  prosperity.  It  implies  cheerfulness, 
simplicity,  shrewdness,  perseverance,  honesty,  good  health. 
See  how,  before  the  good-humoured  resolution  of  such 
characters,  ill-luck  gives  way,  and  fortune  assumes  their 
own  smiling  complexion !  Such  men  grow  rich  without 
driving  a  single  hard  bargain ;  their  condition  being  to 
make  others  prosper  along  with  themselves.  Thus,  his 
very  charity,  another  informant  tells  me,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  my  host's  good  fortune.  He  might  have  three 
pounds  a  year  from  each  of  forty  cottages,  but  instead  pre- 
fers a  hundred  healthy  workmen;  or  he  might  have  a 
fourth  of  the  number  of  workmen,  and  a  farm  yielding  a 
produce  proportionately  less;  but  instead  of  saving  the 
money  of  their  wages,  prefers  a  farm  the  produce  of  which, 
as  I  have  heard  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  take  to  be  good 
authority,  is  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  cottages,  we  visited  a  pretty  school,  where 
children  of  an  exceeding  smallness  were  at  their  work, — 
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the  children  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  few  Protest- 
ants of  the  district  do  not  attend  the  national  school,  nor 
learn  their  alphabet  or  their  multiplication  table  in  com- 
pany  with   their   little   Eoman   Catholic    brethren.     The 

clergyman,  who  lives  hard  by  the  gate  of  H town,  in 

his  communication  with  his  parishioners  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  much  misery  is  relieved  and  how  much  good  is  done 
by  his  neighbour;  but  though  the  two  gentlemen  are  on 
good  terms,  the  clergyman  will  not  break  bread  with  his 
Catholic  fellow-Christian.  There  can  be  no  harm,  I  hope,  in 
mentioning  this  fact,  as  it  is  rather  a  public  than  a  private 
matter;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  a  stranger  that  is 
surprised  by  such  a  circumstance,  which  is  quite  familiar 
to  residents  of  the  country.  There  are  Catholic  inns  and 
Protestant  inns  in  the  towns ;  Catholic  coaches  and  Protest- 
ant coaches  on  the  roads ;  nay,  in  the  North,  I  have  since 
heard  of  a  High  Church  coach  and  a  Low  Church  coach 
adopted  by  travelling  Christians  of  either  party. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

PROM  CARLOW  TO  WATERFORD. 

The  next  morning  being  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
our  journey  towards  Waterford,  a  carriage  made  its  appear- 
ance in  due  time  before  the  hall-door:  an  amateur  stage- 
coach, with  four  fine  horses,  that  were  to  carry  us  to  Cork. 
The  crew  of  the  "drag,"  for  the  present,  consisted  of  two 
young  ladies,  and  two  who  will  not  be  old,  please  Heaven ! 
for  these  thirty  years;  three  gentlemen,  whose  collected 
weights  might  amount  to  fifty- four  stone;  and  one  of 
smaller  proportions,  being  as  yet  only  twelve  years  old :  to 
these  were  added  a  couple  of  grooms  and  a  lady's-maid. 
Subsequently  we  took  in  a  dozen  or  so  more  passengers, 
who  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  inconvenience 
the  coach  or  the  horses ;  and  thus  was  formed  a  tolerably 
numerous  and  merry  party.  The  governor  took  the  reins, 
with  his  geranium  in  his  button-hole,  and  the  place  on  the 
box  was  quarrelled  for  without  ceasing,  and  taken  by  turns. 

Our  day's  journey  lay  through  a  country  more  pictu- 
resque, though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and  well-culti- 
vated as  the  district  through  which  we  had  passed  on  our 
drive  from  Dublin.  This  trip  carried  us  through  the 
county  of  Carlow  and  the  town  of  that  name :  a  wretched 
place  enough,  with  a  fine  court-house,  and  a  couple  of  fine 
churches;  the  Protestant  church,  a  noble  structure;  and 
the  Catholic  cathedral,  said  to  be  built  after  some  Con- 
tinental model.  The  Catholics  point  to  the  structure  with 
considerable  pride :  it  was  the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  many 
handsome  cathedrals  for  their  worship  which  have  been 
built  of  late  years  in  this  country  by  the  noble  contribu- 
tions of  the  poor  man's  penny,  and  by  the  untiring  energies 
and  sacrifices  of  the  clergy  Bishop  Doyle,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  has  the  place  of  honour  within  it;  nor,  perhaps, 
did  any  Christian  pastor  ever  merit  the  affection  of  his 
flock  more  than  that  great  and  high-minded  man.  He  was 
the  best  champion  the  Catholic  Church  and  cause  ever  had 
in  Ireland;  in  learning,  and  admirable  kindness  and  virtue, 
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the  best  example  to  the  clergy  of  his  religion :  and  if  the 
country  is  now  filled  with  schools,  where  the  humblest 
peasant  in  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  and  whole- 
some education,  it  owes  this  great  boon  mainly  to  his  noble 
exertions,  and  to  the  spirit  which  they  awakened. 

As  for  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral,  I  do  not  fancy 
a  professional  man  would  find  much  to  praise  in  it:  it 
seems  to  me  overloaded  with  ornaments,  nor  were  its  in- 
numerable spires  and  pinnacles  the  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  because  some  of  them  were  off  the  perpendicular.  The 
interior  is  quite  plain,  not  to  say  bare  and  unfinished. 
Many  of  the  chapels  in  the  country  that  I  have  since  seen 
are  in  a  similar  condition;  for  when  the  walls  are  once 
raised,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  subscribers  to  the  building 
seems  somewhat  characteristically  to  grow  cool,  and  you 
enter  at  a  porch  that  would  suit  a  palace,  with  an  interior 
scarcely  more  decorated  than  a  barn.  A  wide  large  floor, 
some  confession-boxes  against  the  blank  walls  here  and 
there,  with  some  humble  pictures  at  the  "  stations,  "■  and 
the  statue,  under  a  mean  canopy  of  red  woollen  stuff,  were 
the  chief  furnitui'C  of  the  cathedral. 

The  severe  homely  features  of  the  good  bishop  were  not 
very  favourable  subjects  for  Mr.  Hogan's  chisel;  but  a  fig- 
ure of  prostrate,  weeping  Ireland,  kneeling  by  the  prelate's 
side,  and  for  whom  he  is  imploring  protection,  has  much 
beauty.  In  the  chapels  of  Dublin  and  Cork  some  of  this 
artist's  works  may  be  seen,  and  his  countrymen  are  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  him. 

Connected  with  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  large  tumble- 
down-looking divinity  college :  there  are  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred students  here,  and  the  college  is  licensed  to  give  de- 
grees in  arts  as  well  as  divinity;  at  least  so  the  officer  of 
the  church  said,  as  he  showed  us  the  place  through  the  bars 
of  the  sacristy-windows,  in  Avhich  apartment  may  be  seen 
sundry  crosses,  a  pastoral  letter  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  a  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  vestments  formed  of  laces,  poplins, 
and  velvets,  handsomely  laced  with  gold.  There  is  a  con- 
vent by  the  side  of  the  cathedral,  and,  of  course,  a  parcel 
of  beggars  all  about,  and  indeed  all  over  the  town,  profuse 
in  their  prayers  and  invocations  of  the  Lord,  and  whining 
flatteries  of  the  persons  whom  they  address.  One  wretched 
old  tottering  hag  began  whining  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a 
proof  of  her  sincerity,  and  blundered  in  the  very  midst  of 
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it,  and  left  us  thoroughly  disgusted  after  the  very  first 
sentence. 

It  was  market-day  in  the  town,  which  is  tolerably  full 
of  poor-looking  shops,  the  streets  being  thronged  with 
donkey-carts,  and  people  eager  to  barter  their  small  wares. 
Here  and  there  were  picture-stalls,  with  huge  hideous  col- 
oured engravings  of  the  Saints;  and  indeed  the  objects  of 
barter  upon  the  banks  of  the  clear  bright  river  Barrow, 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  articles  which 
change  hands,  as  one  reads  of,  in  a  town  of  African  huts 
and  traders  on  the  banks  of  the  Quarra.  Perhaps  the  very 
bustle  and  .cheerfulness  of  the  people  served  only,  to  a  Lon- 
doner's eyes,  to  make  it  look  the  more  miserable.  It  seems 
as  if  they  had  no  right  to  be  eager  about  such  a  parcel  of 
wretched  rags  and  trifles  as  were  exposed  to  sale. 

There  are  some  old  towers  of  a  castle  here,  looking  finely 
from  the  river;  and  near  the  town  is  a  grand  modern  resi- 
dence belonging  to  Colonel  Bruen,  with  an  oak-park  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  a  deer-park  on  the  other.  These  re- 
tainers of  the  Colonel's  lay,  in  their  rushy  green  enclosures, 
in  great  numbers  and  seemingly  in  flourishing  condition. 

The  road  from  Carlow  to  Leighlin  Bridge  is  exceedingly 
beautiful :  noble  purple  hills  rising  on  either  side,  and  the 
broad  silver  Barrow  flowing  through  rich  meadows  of  that 
astonishing  verdure  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. Here  and  there  was  a  country-house,  or  a  tall  mill 
by  a  stream-side  :  but  the  latter  buildings  were  for  the  most 
part  empty,  the  gaunt  windows  gaping  without  glass,  and 
their  great  wheels  idle.  Leighlin  Bridge,  lying  up  and 
down  a  hill  by  the  river,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
pompous-looking  warehouses,  that  looked  for  the  most  part 
to  be  doing  no  more  business  than  the  mills  on  the  Carlow 
road,-  but  stood  by  the  roadside  staring  at  the  coach,  as  it 
were,  and  basking  in  the  sun,  swaggering,  idle,  insolvent, 
and  out-at-elbows.  There  are  one  or  two  very  pretty,  mod- 
est, comfortable-looking  country-places  about  Leighlin 
Bridge,  and  on  the  road  thence  to  a  miserable  village  called 
the  Royal  Oak,  a  beggarly  sort  of  bustling  place. 

Here  stands  a  dilapidated  hotel  and  posting-house :  and 
indeed  on  every  road,  as  yet,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
great  movement  and  stir; — the  old  cOaches  being  invariably 
crammed,  cars  jingling  about  equally  full,  and  no  want  of 
gentlemen's  carriages  to  exercise  the  horses  of  the  Eoyal 
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Oak  and  similar  establishments.  In  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  landlord  of  this  Eoyal  Oak,  a  great  character  in 
those  parts,  was  a  fierce  United  Irishman.  One  day  it 
happened  that  Sir  John  Anderson  came  to  the  inn,  and 
was  eager  for  horses  on.  The  landlord,  who  knew  Sir 
John  to  be  a  Tory,  vowed  and  swore  he  had  no  horses; 
that  the  judges  had  the  last  going  to  Kilkenny;  that  the 
yeomanry  had  carried  off  the  best  of  them ;  that  he  could 
not  give  a  horse  for  love  or  money.  "  Poor  Lord  Edward ! " 
said  Sir  John,  sinking  down  in  a  chair,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  "my  poor  dear  misguided  friend,  and  must  you  die 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  and  the  want  of  a  pair  of 
horses?  " 

"  Lord  W7iat  ?  "  says  the  landlord. 

"Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  replied  Sir  John.  "The 
Government  has  seized  his  papers,  and  got  scent  of  his 
hiding-place;  if  I  can't  get  to  him  before  two  hours,  Sirr 
will  have  him." 

"My  dear  Sir  John,"  cried  the  landlord,  "it's  not  two 
horses  but  it's  eight  I'll  give  you,  and  may  the  judges  go 
hang  for  me !  Here,  Larry !  Tim  !  Eirst  and  second  pair 
for  Sir  John  Anderson;  and  long  life  to  you.  Sir  John, 
and  the  Lord  reward  you  for  your  good  deed  this  day." 

Sir  John,  my  informant  told  me,  had .  invented  this  pre- 
dicament of  Lord  Edward's  in  order  to  get  the  horses;  and 
by  way  of  corroborating  the  whole  story,  pointed  out  an 
old  chaise  which  stood  at  the  inn-door  with  its  window 
broken,  a  great  crevice  in  the  panel,  some  little  wretches 
crawling  underneath  the  wheels,  and  two  huge  blackguards 
lolling  against  the  pole, — "and  that,"  says  he,  "is  no 
doubt  the  very  postchaise  Sir  John  Anderson  had."  It 
certainly  looked  ancient  enough. 

Of  course,  as  we  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  place, 
troops  of  slatternly  ruffianly-looking  fellows  assembled 
round  the  carriage,  dirty  heads  peeped  out  of  all  the  dirty 
windows,  beggars  came  forward  with  a  joke  and  a  prayer, 
and  troops  of  children  raised  their  shouts  and  halloos.  I 
confess,  with  regard  to  the  beggars,  that  I  have  never  yet 
had  the  slightest  sentiment  of  compassion  for  the  very  old- 
est or  dirtiest  of  them,  or  been  inclined  to  give  them  a 
penny :  they  come  crawling  round  you  with  lying  prayers 
and  loathsome  compliments,  that  make  the  stomach  turn; 
they  do  not  even  disguise  that  they  are  lies ;  for,  refuse 
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them,  and  the  wretches  turn  off  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke,  a 
miserable  grinning  cynicism  that  creates  distrust  and  in- 
difference, and  must  be,  one  would  think,  the  very  best 
way  to  close  the  purse,  not  to  open  it,  for  objects  so  un- 
worthy. 

How  do  all  these  people  live?  one  can't  help  wondering; 
— these  multifarious  vagabonds,  without  work  or  work- 
house, or  means  of  subsistence?  The  Irish  Poor  Law  Re- 
port says  that  there  are  twelve  hundred  thousand  people  in 
Ireland — a  sixth  of  the  population — who  have  no  means  of 
livelihood  but  charity,  and  whom  the  State,  or  individual 
members  of  it,  must  maintain.  How  can  the  State  support 
such  an  enormous  burthen;  or  the  twelve  hundred  thousand 
be  supported?  What  a  strange  history  it  would  be,  could 
one  but  get  it  true, — that  of  the  manner  in  which  a  score 
of  these  beggars  have  maintained  themselves  for  a  fort- 
night past ! 

Soon  after  quitting  the  Royal  Oak  our  road  branches  off 
to  the  hospitable  house  where  our  party,  consisting  of  a 
dozen  persons,  was  to  be  housed  and  fed  for  the  night. 
Fancy  the  look  which  an  English  gentleman  of  moderate 
means  would  assume,  at  being  called  on  to  receive  such  a 
company !  A  pretty  road  of  a  couple  of  miles,  thickly 
grown  with  ash  and  oak  trees,  under  which  the  hats  of 
coach-passengers  suffered  some  danger,  leads  to  the  house 

of  D .     A  young  son  of  the  house,  on  a  white  pony, 

was  on  the  look-out,  and  great  cheering  and  shouting  took 
place  among  the  young  people  as  we  came  in  sight. 

Trotting  away  by  the  carriage-side,  he  brought  us 
through  a  gate  with  a  pretty  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  house — a  handsome  building  com- 
manding noble  views  of  river,  mountains,  and  plantations. 
Our  entertainer  only  rents  the  place;  so  I  may  say,  with- 
out any  imputation  against  him,  that  the  house  was  by  no 
means  so  handsome  within  as  without, — not  that  the  want 
of  finish  in  the  interior  made  our  party  the  less  merry,  or 
the  host's  entertainment  less  hearty  and  cordial. 

The  gentleman  who  built  and  owns  the  house,  like  many 
other  proprietors  in  Ireland,  found  his  mansion  too  ex- 
pensive for  his  means,  and  has  relinquished  it.  I  asked 
what  his  income  might  be,  and  no  wonder  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  house;  which  a  man  with  four  times 
the  income  in  England  would  scarcely  venture  to  inhabit. 
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There  were  numerous  sitting-rooms  below;  a  large  suite  of 
rooms  above,  in  which  our  large  party,  with  their  servants, 
disappeared  without  any  seeming  inconvenience,  and  which 
already  accommodated  a  family  of  at  least  a  dozen  persons 
and  a  numerou.s  train  of  domestics.  There  was  a  great 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  capital  oifiees,  with  stabling  and 
coach-houses  sufficient  for  a  half-dozen  of  country  gentle- 
men. An  English  squire  of  ten  thousand  a  year  might 
live  in  such  a  place — the  original  owner,  I  am  told,  had 
not  many  more  hundreds. 

Our  host  has  wisely  turned  the  chief  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure-ground round  the  house  into  a  farm;  nor  did  the  land 
look  a  bit  the  worse,  as  I  thought,  for  having  rich  crops  of 
potatoes  growing  in  place  of  grass,  and  fine  plots  of  waving 
wheat  and  barley.  The  care,  skill,  and  neatness  every- 
where exhibited,  and  the  immense  luxuriance  of  the  crops, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  even  a  cockney;  and  one  of  our 
party,  a  very  well-known  practical  farmer,  told  me  that 
there  was  at  least  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  produce 
upon  the  little  estate  of  some  sixty  acres,  of  which  only 
five-and-twenty  were  under  the  plough. 

As  at  H town,  on  the  previous  day,  several  men  and 

women  appeared  sauntering  in  the  grounds,  and  as  the 
master  came  up  asked  for  work,  or  sixpence,  or  told  a  story 
of  want.  There  are  lodge-gates  at  both  ends  of  the 
demesne;  but  it  appears  the  good-natured  practice  of  the 
country  admits  a  beggar  as  well  as  any  other  visitor.  To 
a  couple  our  landlord  gave  money,  to  another  a  little  job 
of  work ;  another  he  sent  roughly  out  of  the  premises :  and 
I  could  judge  thus  what  a  continual  tax  upon  the  Irish 
gentleman  these  travelling  paupers  must  be,  of  whom  his 
ground  is  never  free. 

There,  loitering  about  the  stables  and  outhouses,  were 
several  people  who  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  right 
to  be  there  :  women  and  children  who  had  a  claim  upon  the 
buttermilk;  men  who  did  an  odd  job  now  and  then;  loose 
hangers-on  of  the  family :  and  in  the  lodging-houses  and 
inns  I  have  entered,  the  same  sort  of  ragged  vassals  are  to 
be  found ;  in  a  house  however  poor,  you  are  sure  to  see 
some  poorer  dependant  who  is  a  stranger,  taking  a  meal  of 
potatoes  in  the  kitchen ;  a  Tim  or  Mike  loitering  hard  by, 
ready  to  run  on  a  message,  or  carry  a  bag.  This  is  writ- 
ten, for  instance,  at  a  lodging  over  a  shop  in  Cork.     There 
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sits  in  the  shop  a  poor  old  fellow  quite  past  work,  but  who 
totters  up  and  down  stairs  to  the  lodgers,  and  does  what 
little  he  can  for  his  easily-won  bread.  There  is  another 
fellow  outside  who  is  sure  to  make  his  bow  to  anybody 
issuing  from  the  lodging,  and  ask  if  his  honour  wants  an 
errand  done?  Neither  class  of  such  dependants  exists  with 
us.  What  housekeeper  in  London  is  there  will  feed  an  old 
man  of  seventy  that's  good  for  nothing,  or  encourage  such 
a  disreputable  hanger-on  as  yonder  shuflSing,  smiling  cad? 

Nor  did  Mr.  M 's  "irregulars"  disappear  with  the 

day ;  for  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  and  kind 
happy  dancing  and  romping  of  young  people,  the  fineness 
of  the  night  suggested  the  propriety  of  smoking  a  certain 
cigar  (it  is  never  more  acceptable  than  at  that  season),  the 
young  squire  voted  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the  stables 
for  the  purpose,  where  accordingly  the  cigars  were  dis- 
cussed. There  were  still  the  inevitable  half-dozen  hangers- 
on:  one  came  grinning  with  a  lantern,  all  nature  being  in 
universal  blackness  except  his  grinning  face ;  another  ran 
obsequiously  to  the  stables  to  show  a  favourite  mare — I 
think  it  was  a  mare — though  it  may  have  been  a  mule,  and 
your  humble  servant  not  much  the  wiser.  The  cloths  were 
taken  off ;  the  fellows  with  the  candles  crowded  about ;  and 
the  young  squire  bade  me  admire  the  beauty  of  her  fore- 
leg, which  I  did  with  the  greatest  possible  gravity.  "Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  fore-leg  as  that  in  your  life?  "  says  the 
young  squire,  and  further  discoursed  upon  the  horse's 
points,  the  amateur  grooms  joining  in  chorus. 

There  was  another  young  squire  of  our  party,  a  pleasant 
gentlemanlike  young  fellow,  who  danced  as  prettily  as  any 
Frenchman,  and  who  had  ridden  over  from  a  neighbouring 
house :  as  I  went  to  bed,  the  two  lads  were  arguing  whether 

young  Squire  B should  go  home  or  stay  at  D that 

night.  There  was  a  bed  for  him — there  was  a  bed  for 
everybody,  it  seemed,  and  a  kind  welcome  too.  How 
different  was  all  this  to  the  ways  of  a  severe  English 
house ! 

Next  morning  the  whole  of  our  merry  party  assembled 
round  a  long,  jovial  breakfast-table,  stored  with  all  sorts 
of  good  things ;  and  the  biggest  and  jovialest  man  of  all, 
who  had  just  come  in  fresh  from  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and 
vowed  that  he  was  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  was  cutting 
some  slices  out  of  an  inviting  ham  on  the  side-table,  sud- 
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denly  let  fall  his  knife  and  fork  with  dismay.  "  Sure, 
John,  don't  you  know  it's  Friday?  "  cried  a  lady  from  the 
table;  and  back  John  came  with  a  most  lugubrious  queer 
look  on  his  jolly  face,  and  fell  to  work  upon  bread  and 
butter,  as  resigned  as  possible,  amidst  no  small  laughter, 
as  may  be  well  imagined.  On  this  I  was  bound,  as  a  Prot- 
estant, to  eat  a  large  slice  of  pork,  and  discharged  that 
duty  nobly,  and  with  much  self-sacrifice. 

The  famous  "  drag  "  which  had  brought  us  so  far  seemed 
to  be  as  hospitable  and  elastic  as  the  house  which  we  now 
left,  for  the  coach  accommodated,  inside  and  out,  a  consid- 
erable party  from  the  house,  and  we  took  our  road  leisurely, 
in  a  cloudless,  scorching  day,  towards  Waterford.  The 
first  place  we  passed  through  was  the  little  town  of  Gow- 
ran,  near  which  is  a  grand,  well-ordered  park,  belonging 
to  Lord  Clifden,  and  where  his  mother  resides,  with  whose 
beautiful  face,  in  Lawrence's  pictures,  every  reader  must 
be  familiar.  The  kind  English  lady  has  done  the  greatest 
good  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  said,  and  the  little  town 
bears  marks  of  her  beneficence,  in  its  neatness,  prettiness, 
and  order.  Close  by  the  church  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  old  abbey  here,  and  a  still  finer  one  a  few  miles  on,  at 
Thomastown,  most  picturesquely  situated  amidst  trees  and 
meadow,  on  the  river  Nore.  The  place  within,  however, 
is  dirty  and  ruinous — the  same  wretched  suburbs,  the  same 
squalid  congregation  of  beggarly  loungers,  that  are  to  be 
seen  elsewhere.  The  monastic  ruin  is  very  fine,  and  the 
road  hence  to  Thomastown  rich  with  varied  cultivation  and 
beautiful  verdure,  pretty  gentlemen's  mansions  shining 
among  the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  way.  There  was  one 
place  along  this  rich  tract  that  looked  very  strange  and 
ghastly — a  huge  old  pair  of  gate  pillars,  flanked  by  a  ruin- 
ous lodge,  and  a  wide  road  winding  for  a  mile  up  a  hill. 
There  had  been  a  park  once,  but  all  the  trees  were  gone ; 
thistles  were  growing  in  the  yellow  sickly  land,  and  rank 
thin  grass  on  the  road.  Far  away  you  saw  in  this  desolate 
tract  a  ruin  of  a  house :  many  a  butt  of  claret  has  been 
emptied  there,  no  doubt,  and  many  a  merry  party  come 
out  with  hound  and  horn.  But  what  strikes  the  English- 
man with  wonder  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that  an  owner 
of  the  place  should  have  been  ruined  and  a  spendthrift,  as 
that  the  lands  should  lie  there  useless  ever  since.  If  one 
is  not  successful  with  us  another  man  will  be,  or  another 
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will  try,  at  least.  Here  lies  useless  a  great  capital  of  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land ;  barren,  where  the  commonest  effort 
might  make  it  productive,  and  looking  as  if  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  past  no  soul  ever  looked  or  cared  for  it.  You 
might  travel  live  hundred  miles  through  England  and  not 
see  such  a  spectacle. 

A  short  distance  from  Thomastown  is  another  abbey; 
and  presently,  after  passing  through  the  village  of  Knock- 
topher,  we  came  to  a  posting-place  called  Ballyhale,  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  which  the  following  scrap  taken  in  the 
place  will  give  a  notion. 


A  dirty,  old,  contented,  decrepit  idler  was  lolling  in  the 
sun  at  a  shop-door,  and  hundreds  of  the  population  of  the 
dirty,  old,  decrepit,  contented  place  were  employed  in  the 
like  way.  A  dozen  of  boys  were  playing  at  pitch-and-toss ; 
other  male  and  female  beggars  were  sitting  on  a  wall  look- 
ing into  a  stream ;  scores  of  ragamuffins,  of  course,  round 
the  carriage ;  and  beggars  galore  at  the  door  of  the  little 
alehouse  or  hotel.  A  gentleman's  carriage  changed  horses 
as  we  were  baiting  here.  It  was  a  rich  sight  to  see  the 
cattle,  and  the  way  of  starting  them :  "  Halloo !  Yoop, 
Hoop ! "  a  dozen  of  ragged  ostlers  and  amateurs  running 
28 
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by  the  side  of  the  miserable  old  horses,  the  postillion 
shrieking,  yelling,  and  belabouring  them  with  his  whip. 
Down  goes  one  horse  among  the  new-laid  stones ;  the  pos- 
tillion has  him  up  with  a  cut  of  the  whip  and  a  curse,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  start  caused  by  the  stumble  to  get 
the  brute  into  a  gallop,  and  to  go  down  the  hill.  "  I  know 
it  for  a  fact,"  a  gentleman  of  our  party  says,  "that  no 
horses  ever  got  out  of  Ballyhale  without  an  accident  of 
some  kind." 

"  Will  your  honour  like  to  come  and  see  a  big  pig?  " 
here  asked  a  man  of  the  above  gentleman,  well  known  as 
a  great  farmer  and  breeder.  We  all  went  to  see  the  big 
pig,  not  very  fat  as  yet,  but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  as  big  as 
a  pony.  The  country  round  is,  it  appears,  famous  for  the 
breeding  of  such,  especially  a  district  called  the  Welsh 
mountains,  through  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  to 
Water  ford. 

This  is  a  curious  country  to  see,  and  has  curious  inhab- 
itants: for  twenty  miles  there  is  no  gentleman's  house: 
gentlemen  dare  not  live  there.  The  place  was  originally 
tenanted  by  a  clan  of  Welshes ;  hence  its  name ;  and  they 
maintain  themselves  in  their  occupancy  of  the  farms  in 
Tipperary  fashion,  by  simply  putting  a  ball  into  the  body 
of  any  man  who  would  come  to  take  a  farm  over  any  one 
of  them.  Some  of  the  crops  in  the  fields  of  the  Welsh 
country  seemed  very  good,  and  the  fields  well  tilled ;  but 
it  is  common  to  see,  by  the  side  of  one  field  that  is  well 
cultivated,  another  that  is  absolutely  barren ;  and  the 
whole  tract  is  extremely  wretched.  Appropriate  histories 
and  reminiscences  accompany  the  traveller;  at  a  chapel 
near  Mullinavat  is  the  spot  where  sixteen  policemen  were 
murdered  in  the  tithe  campaign ;  farther  on  you  come  to  a 
limekiln,  where  the  guard  of  a  mail-coach  was  seized  and 
roasted  alive.  I  saw  here  the  first  hedge-school  I  have 
seen ;  a  crowd  of  half-sa'vage-looking  lads  and  girls  looked 
up  from  their  studies  in  the  ditch,  their  college  or  lecture- 
room  being  in  a  mud  cabin  hard  by. 

And  likewise,  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  tract,  a  fellow 
met  us  who  was  trudging  the  road  with  a  fish-basket  over 
his  shoulder,  and  who  stopped  the  coach,  hailing  two  of 
the  gentlemen  in  it  by  name,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
much  amused  by  his  humour.  He  was  a  handsome  rogue, 
a  poacher,' or  salmon-taker,  by  profession,  and  presently 
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poured  out  such  a  flood  of  oaths,  and  made  such  a  mons- 
trous display  of  grinning  wit  and  blackguardism,  as  I  have 
never  heard  equalled  by  the  best  Billingsgate  practitioner, 
and  as  it  would  be  more  than  useless  to  attempt  to  describe. 
Blessings,  jokes,  and  curses  trolled  off  the  rascal's  lips  with 
a  volubility  which  caused  his  Irish  audience  to  shout  with 
laughter,  but  which  were  quite  beyond  a  cockney.  It  was 
a  humour  so  purely  national  as  to  be  understood  by  none 
but  natives,  I  should  think.  I  recollect  the  same  feeling 
of  perplexity  while  sitting,  the  only  Englishman,  in  a  com- 
pany of  jocular  Scotchmen.  They  bandied  about  puns, 
jokes,  imitations,  and  applauded  with  shrieks  of  laughter 
what,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  the  most  abominable  dul- 
ness — nor  was  the  salmon- taker's  jocularity  any  better.  I 
think  it  rather  served  to  frighten  than  to  amuse;  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  I  looked  out  for  a  band  of  jocular  cut- 
throats of  his  sort,  to  come  up  at  a  given  guffaw,  and  play- 
fully rob  us  all  round.  However,  he  went  away  quite 
peaceably,  calling  down  for  the  party  the  benediction  of  a 
great  number  of  saints,  who  must  have  been  somewhat 
ashamed  to  be  addressed  by  such  a  rascal. 

Presently  we  caught  sight  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Suire  flows,  and  descended  the  hill  towards  it,  and 
went  over  the  thundering  old  wooden  bridge  to  Waterford. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  WATERFORD   TO   CORK. 

The  view  of  the  town,  from  the  bridge  and  the  heights 
above  it,  is  very  imposing;  as  is  the  river  both  ways.  Very 
large  vessels  sail  up  almost  to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
the  quays  are  flanked  by  tall  red  warehouses,  that  look  at 
a  little  distance  as  if  a  world  of  business  might  be  doing 
within  them.  But  as  you  get  into  the  place,  not  a  soul  is 
there  to  greet  you  except  the  usual  society  of  beggars,  and 
a  sailor  or  two,  or  a  green-coated  policeman  sauntering 
down  the  broad  pavement.  We  drove  up  to  the  Coach  Inn, 
a  huge,  handsome,  dirty  building,  of  which  the  discomforts 
have  been  pathetically  described  elsewhere.  The  landlord 
is  a  gentleman  and  considerable  horse-proprietor,  and 
though  a  perfectly  well-bred,  active,  and  intelligent  man, 
far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  play  the  host  well :  at  least 
as  an  Englishman  understands  that  character. 

Opposite  the  town  is  a  tower  of  questionable  antiquity 
and  undeniable  tigliness ;  for  though  the  inscription  says  it 
was  built  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  something,  the 
same  document  adds  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  1819— to  either 
of  which  dates  the  traveller  is  thus  welcomed.  The  quays 
stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  river,  poor 
patched- windowed,  mouldy-looking  shops  forming  the  base- 
ment-story of  most  of  the  houses.  We  went  into  one,  a 
jeweller's,  to  make  a  purchase — it  might  have  been  of  a 
gold  watch  for  anything  the  owner  knew ;  but  he  was  talk- 
ing with  a  friend  in  his  back-parlour,  gave  us  a  look  as  we 
entered,  allowed  us  to  stand  some  minutes  in  the  empty 
shop,  and  at  length  to  walk  out  without  being  served.  In 
another  shop  a  boy  was  lolling  behind  a  counter,  but  could 
not  say  whether  the  articles  we  wanted  were  to  be  had; 
turned  out  a  heap  of  drawers,  and  could  not  find  them;  and 
finally  went  for  the  master,  who  could  not  come.  True 
commercial  independence,  and  an  easy  way  enough  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  quay  is  a  large, 
dingy  Catholic  chapel,  of  some  pretensions  within ;  but,  as 
usual,  there  had  been  a  failure  for  want  of  money,  and  the 
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front  of  the  chapel  was  unfinished,  presenting  the  butt-end 
of  a  portico,  and  walls  on  which  the  stone  coating  was  to 
be  laid.  But  a  much  finer  ornament  to  the  church  than 
any  of  the  questionable  gewgaws  which  adorned  the  ceiling 
was  the  piety,  stern,  simple,  and  unaffected,  of  the  people 
within.  Their  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  their  prayers, 
as  rich  and  poor  knelt  indifferently  on  the  flags.  There  is 
of  course  an  Episcopal  cathedral,  well  and  neatly  kept, 
and  a  handsome  Bishop's  palace :  near  it  was  a  convent  of 
nuns,  and  a  little  chapel-bell  clinking  melodiously.  I  was 
prepared  to  fancy  something  romantic  of  the  place;  but  as 
we  passed  the  convent  gate,  a  shoeless  slattern  of  a  maid 
opened  the  door — the  most  dirty  and  unpoetical  of  house- 
maids. 

Assizes  were  held  in  the  town,  and  we  ascended  to  the 
court-house  through  a  steep  street,  a  sort  of  rag-fair,  but 
more  villainous  and  miserable  than  any  rag-fair  in  St. 
Giles's :  the  houses  and  stock  of  the  Seven  Dials  look  as  if 
they  belonged  to  capitalists  when  compared  with  the 
scarecrow  wretchedness  of  the  goods  here  hung  out  for 
sale.  Who  wanted  to  buy  such  things?  I  wondered.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  most  part  of  the  articles  had 
passed  the  possibility  of  barter  for  money,  even  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  half -farthings  coined  of  late.  All  the  street 
was  lined  with  wretched  hucksters  and  their  merchandise 
of  gooseberries,  green  apples,  children's  dirty  cakes,  cheap 
crockeries,  brushes,  and  tinware ;  among  which  objects  the 
people  were  swarming  about  busily.  Before  the  court  is  a 
wide  street,  where  a  similar  market  was  held,  with  a  vast 
number  of  donkey-carts  urged  hither  and  thither,  and 
great  shrieking,  chattering,  and  bustle.  It  is  five  hundred 
years  ago  since  a  poet  who  accompanied  Richard  II.  in 
his  voyage  hither  spoke  of  "  Watreforde  ou  moult  vilaine 
et  orde  y  sont  la  gente."  They  don't  seem  to  be  much 
changed  now,  but  remain  faithful  to  their  ancient  habits. 

About  the  court-house  swarms  of  beggars  of  course  were 
collected,  varied  by  personages  of  a  better  sort :  grey- 
coated  farmers,  and  women  with  their  picturesque  blue 
cloaks,  who  had  trudged  in  from  the  country  probably. 
The  court-house  is  as  beggarly  and  ruinous  as  the  rest  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  smart-looking  policemen  kept  order 
about  it,  and  looked  very  hard  at  me  as  I  ventured  to  take 
a  sketch. 
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The  figures  as  I  saw  them  were  thus  disposed.  The 
man  ifi  the  dock,  the  policeman  seated  easily  above  him, 
the  woman  looking  down  from  a  gallery.  The  man  was 
accused  of  stealing  a  sack  of  wool,  and,  having  no  counsel, 
made  for  himself  as  adroit  a  defence  as  any  one  of  the 
councillors  (they  are  without  robes  or  wigs  here,  by  the 
way)  could  have  made  for  him.  He  had  been  seen  exam- 
ining a  certain  sack  of  wool  in  a  coffee-shop  at  Dungarvan, 
and  next  day  was  caught  sight  of  in  Waterford  Market, 
standing  under  an  archway  from  the  rain,  with  the  sack 
by  his  side. 

"  Wasn't  there  twenty  other  people  under  the  arch?  " 
said  he  to  a  witness,  a  noble-looking  beautiful  girl — the 
girl  was  obliged  to  own  there  were.  "Did  you  see  me 
touch  the  wool,  or  stand  nearer  to  it  than  a  dozen  of  the 
dacent  people  there?  "  and  the  girl  confessed  she  had  not. 
"And  this  it  is,  my  lord,"  says  he  to  the  bench;  "They 
attack  me  because  I'm  poor  and  ragged,  but  they  never 
think  of  charging  the  crime  on  a  rich  farmer." 

But  alas  for  the  defence !  another  witness  saw  the  pris- 
oner with  his  legs  round  the  sack,  and  being  about  to 
charge  him  with  the  theft,  the  prisoner  fled  into  the  arms 
of  a  policeman,  to  whom  his  first  words  were,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  the  sack."  So,  as  the  sack  had  been  stolen, 
as  he  had  been  seen  handling  it  four  minutes  before  it  was 
stolen,  and  holding  it  for  sale  the  day  after,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Patrick  Malony  had  stolen  the  sack,  and  he 
was  accommodated  with  eighteen  months  accordingly. 

In  another  case  we  had  a  woman  and  her  child  on  the 
table;  and  others  followed,  in  the  judgment  of  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  extreme  leniency,  acute- 
ness,  and  sensibility  of  the  judge  presiding.  Chief  Justice 
Pennefather : — the  man  against  whom  all  the  Liberals  in 
Ireland,  and  every  one  else  who  has  read  his  charge  too, 
must  be  angry,  for  the  ferocity  of  his  charge  against  a 
Belfast  newspaper  editor.  It  seems  as  if  no  parties  here 
will  be  dispassionate  when  they  get  to  a  party  question, 
and  that  natural  kindness  has  no  claim  when  Whig  and 
Tory  come  into  collision. 

The  juryman  is  here  placed  on  a  table  instead  of  a  wit- 
ness-box; nor  was  there  much  further  peculiarity  to  re- 
mark, except  in  the  dirt  of  the  court,  the  absence  of  the 
barristerial  wig  and  gown,  and  the  great  coolness  with 
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"which  a  fellow  who  seemed  a  sort  of  clerk,  usher,  and  Irish 
interpreter  to  the  court,  recommended  a  prisoner,  who 
was  making  rather  a  long  defence,  to  be  quiet.  I  asked 
him  why  the  man  might  not  have  his  say.  "Sure,"  says 
he,  "he's  said  all  he  has  to  say,  and  there's  no  use  in  any 
more."  But  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  convince 
Mr.  Usher  that  the  prisoner  was  best  judge  on  tbis  pointj 
in  fact  the  poor  devil  shut  his  mouth  at  the  admonition, 
and  was  found  guilty  with  perfect  justice. 

A  considerable  poorhouse  has  been  erected  at  Waterford, 
tut  the  beggars  of  the  place  as  yet  prefer  their  liberty,  and 
less  certain  means  of  gaining  support.  We  asked  one  who 
was  calling  down  all  the  blessings  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels  upon  us,  and  telling  a  most  piteous  tale  of  poverty, 
why  she  did  not  go  to  the  poorhouse.  The  woman's  look 
at  once  changed  from  a  sentimental  whine  to  a  grin.  "Dey 
■owe  two  hundred  pounds  at  dat  house,"  said  she,  "and 
faith,  an  honest  woman  can't  go  dere;  "  with  which  won- 
derful reason  ought  not  the  most  squeamish  to  be  content? 

After  describing,  as  accurately  as  words  may,  the  feat- 
ures of  a  landscape,  and  stating  that  such  a  mountain  was 
to  the  left,  and  such  a  river  or  town  to  the  right,  and  put- 
ting down  the  situations  and  names  of  the  villages,  and  the 
.  bearings  of  the  roads,  it  has  no  doubt  struck  the  reader  of 
books  of  travels  that  the  writer  has  not  given  him  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
just  as  wise  without  perusing  the  letterpress  landscape 
through  which  he  has  toiled.  It  will  be  as  well  then,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  spare  the  public  any  lengthened 
description  of  the  road  from  Waterford  to  Dungarvan; 
which  was  the  road  we  took,  followed  by  benedictions  de- 
livered gratis  from  the  beggarhood  of  the  former  city. 
Not  very  far  from  it  you  see  the  dark  plantations  of  the 
magnificent  domain  of  Curraghmore,  and  pass  through  a 
country  blue,  hilly,  and  bare,  except  where  gentlemen's 
seats  appear  with  their  ornaments  of  wood.  Presently, 
after  leaving  Waterford,  we  came  to  a  certain  town  called 
Kilmacthomas,  of  which  all  the  information  I  have  to  give 
is',  that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  and  river,  and  that  you 
may  change  horses  there.  The  road  was  covered  with  carts 
of  seaweed,  which  the  people  were  bringing  for  manure 
from  the  shore  some  four  miles  distant;  and  beyond  Kil- 
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maethomas  we  beheld  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  "  often 
named  in  maps  the  Nennavoalagh,"  either  of  which  names 
the  reader  may  select  at  pleasure. 

Thence  we  came  to  "Cushcam,"  at  which  village  be  it 
known  that  the  turnpike-man  kept  the  drag  a  very  long 
time  waiting.  "I  think  the  fellow  must  be  writing  a 
book,"  said  the  coachman,  with  a  most  severe  look  of  drol- 
lery at  a  cockney  tourist,  who  tried,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  blush,  and  not  to  laagh.  I  wish  I  could  relate 
or  remember  half  the  mad  jokes  that  flew  about  among  the 
jollj''  Irish  crew  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  which  would 
have  made  a  journey  through  the  Desert  jovial.  When  the 
'pike-man  had  finished  his  composition  (that  of  a  turnpike- 
ticket,  which  he  had  to  fill),  we  drove  on  to  Dungarvan; 
the  two  parts  of  which  town,  separated  by  the  river  Col- 
ligan,  have  been  joined  by  a  causeway  three  hundred  yards 
along,  and  a  bridge  erected  at  an  enormous  outlay  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  former  times,  before  his  Grace 
spent  his  eighty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  causeway,  this 
wide  estuary  was  called  "  Dungarvan  Prospect,"  because 
the  ladies  of  the  country,  walking  over  the  river  at  low 
water,  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  (such  as  had 
them),  and  tucking  up  their  clothes,  exhibited, —  what  I 
have  never  seen,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  de- 
scribe. A  large  and  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  a  square 
with  some  pretensions  to  regularity  of  building,  a  very  neat 
and  comfortable  inn,  and  beggars  and  idlers  still  more  nu- 
merous than  at  Waterford,  were  what  we  had  leisure  to  re- 
mark in  half  an  hour's  stroll  through  the  town. 

Near  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Cappoquin  is  the 
Trappist  house  of  Mount  Meilleraie,  of  which  we  could 
only  see  the  pinnacles.  The  brethren  were  presented  some 
years  since  with  a  barren  mountain,  which  they  have  culti- 
vated most  successfully.  They  have  among  themselves 
workmen  to  supply  all  their  frugal  wants,  ghostly  tailors 
and  shoemakers,  spiritual  gardeners  and  bakers,  working 
in  silence,  and  serving  Heaven  after  their  way.  If  this 
reverend  community,  for  fear  of  the  opportunity  of  sinful 
talk,  choose  to  hold  their  tongues,  the  next  thing  will  be 
to  cut  them  out  altogether,  and  so  render  the  danger  im- 
possible— if,  being  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  they 
incline  to  turn  butchers  and  cobblers,  and  smother  their 
intellects  by  base  and  hard  menial  labour,  who  knows  but 
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one  day  a  sect  may  be  more  pious  still,  and  rejecting  even 
butchery  and  bakery,  as  savouring  too  much  of  worldly 
convenience  and  pride,  take  to  a  wild-beast  life  at  once? 
Let  us  concede  that  suffering,  and  mental  and  bodily  de- 
basement, are  the  things  most  agreeable  to  Heaven,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  where  such  piety  may  stop.  I  was 
very  glad  we  had  not  time  to  see  the  grovelling  place;  and 
as  for  seeing  shoes  made  or  fields  tilled  by  reverend  ama- 
teurs, we  can  find  cobblers  and  ploughboys  to  do  the  work 
better. 

By  the  way,  the  Quakers  have  set  up  in  Ireland  a  sort  of 
monkery  of  their  own.  Not  far  from  Carlow  we  met  a 
couple  of  cars  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  holding  white 
Quakers  and  Quakeresses,  in  white  hats,  clothes,  shoes, 
with  wild  maniacal-looking  faces,  bumping  along  the  road. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  get  a  community  of  Fakeers 
and  howling  Dervises  into  the  country.  It  would  be  a  re- 
freshing thing  to  see  such  ghostly  men  in  one's  travels, 
standing  at  the  corners  of  roads,  and  praising  the  Lord  by 
standing  on  one  leg,  or  cutting  and  hacking  themselves 
with  knives  like  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Is  it  not  as  pious 
for  a  man  to  deprive  himself  of  his  leg  as  of  his  tongue, 
and  to  disfigure  his  body  with  the  gashes  of  a  knife,  as 
with  the  hideous  white  raiment  of  the  illuminated  Quakers? 

While  these  reflections  were  going  on,  the  beautiful 
Blaekwater  river  suddenly  opened  before  us,  and  driving 
along  it  for  three  miles  through  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, rich  country  ever  seen,  we  came  to  Lismore.  Nothing 
can  be  certainly  more  magnificent  than  this  drive.  Parks 
and  rocks  covered  with  the  grandest  foliage;  rich  hand- 
some seats  of  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  fair  lawns,  and 
beautiful  bright-  plantations  and  shrubberies;  and  at  the 
end,  the  graceful  spire  of  Lismore  church,  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen  in,  or,  I  think,  out  of  Ireland.  Nor  in  any 
country  that  I  have  visited  have  I  seen  a  view  more  noble 
— it  is  too  rich  and  peaceful  to  be  what  is  called  romantic, 
but  lofty,  large,  and  generous,  if  the  term  may  be  used; 
the  river  and  banks  as  fine  as  the  Rhine;  the  castle  not  as 
large,  but  as  noble  and  picturesque  as  Warwick.  As  you 
pass  the  bridge,  the  banks  stretch  away  on  either  side  in 
amazing  verdure,  and  the  castle-walks  remind  one  some- 
what of  the  dear  old  terrace  of  St.  Germains,  with  its 
groves,  and  long  grave  avenues  of  trees. 
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The  salmon-fishery  of  the  Blackwater  is  let,  as  I  hear,  for 
a  thousand  a  year.  In  the  evening,  however,  we  saw  some 
gentlemen  who  are  likely  to  curtail  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
of  the  fishery — a  company  of  ragged  boys,  to  wit — whose  oc- 
cupation, it  appears,  is  to  poach.  These  young  fellows  were 
all  lolling  over  the  bridge,  as  the  moon  rose  rather  mistily,, 
and  pretended  to  be  deeply  enamoured  of  the  view  of  the 
river.  They  answered  the  questions  of  one  of  our  party 
with  the  utmost  innocence  and  openness,  and  one  would 
have  supposed  the  lads  were  so  many  Arcadians,  but  for 
the  arrival  of  an  old  woman,  who  suddenly  coming  up 
among  them  poured  out,  upon  one  and  all,  a  volley  of 
curses,  both  deep  and  loud,  saying  that  perdition  would  be 
their  portion,  and  calling  them  "  shchamers "  at  least  a 
hundred  times.  Much  to  my  wonder,  the  yoimg  men  did 
not  reply  to  the  voluble  old  lady  for  some  time,  who  then; 
told  us  the  cause  of  her  anger.  She  had  a  son, — "Look  at 
him  there,  the  villain."  The  lad  was  standing,  looking 
very  unhappy.  "His  father,  that's  now  dead,  paid  a  fist- 
ful of  money  to  bind  him  'prentice  at  Dungarvan:  but 
these  shchamers  followed  him  there;  made  him  break  his 
indentures,  and  go  poaching  and  thieving  and  shchaming 
with  them."  The  poor  old  woman  shook  her  hands  in  the 
air,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  deep  voice;  there  was 
:  something  very  touching  in  her  grotesque  sorrow,  nor  did 
the  lads  make  light  of  it  at  all,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  surly  growl,  or  an  oath,  if  directly  appealed  to  by  the 
poor  creature. 

So,  cursing  and  raging,  the  woman  went  away.  The 
son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  evidently  the  fag  of  the  big  bullies 
round  about  him,  stood  dismally  away  from  them,  his  head 
sunk  down,  I  went  up  and  asked  him,  "  Was  that  his 
mother?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  "  Was  she  good  and  kind  to 
him  when  he  was  at  home?  "  He  said,  "Oh  yes."  "  Why 
not  come  back  to  her?  "  I  asked  him;  but  he  said  "  he 
couldn't."  Whereupon  I  took  his  arm,  and  tried  to  lead 
him  away  by  main  force;  but  he  said  "  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I 
can't  go  back,"  and  released  his  arm.  We  stood  on  the 
bridge  some  minutes  longer,  looking  at  the  view;  but  the 
boy,  though  he  kept  away  from  his  comrades,  would  not 
come.  I  wonder  what  they  have  done  together,  that 
the  poor  boy  is  past  going  home?  The  place  seemed  to  be 
so  quiet  and  beautiful,  and  far  away  from  London,  that  I 
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thought  crime  couldn't  have  reached  it;  and  yet,  here  it 
lurks  somewhere  among  six  boys  of  sixteen,  each  with  a 
stain  in  his  heart,  and  some  black  history  to  tell.  The 
poor  widow's  yonder  was  the  only  family  about  which  T 
had  a  chance  of  knowing  anything  in  this  remote  place; 
nay,  in  all  Ireland;  and,  God  help  us,  hers  was  a  sad  lot! 
— A  husband  gone  dead, — an  only  child  gone  to  ruin.  It 
is  awful  to  think  that  there  are  eight  millions  of  stories  to 
be  told  in  this  island.  Seven  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  more 
lives  that  I,  and  all  brother  cockneys,  know  nothing  about. 
Well,  please  God,  they  are  not  all  like  this. 

That  day,  I  heard  another  history.  A  little  old  disrepu- 
table man  in  tatters,  with  a  huge  steeple  of  a  hat,  came 
shambling  down  the  street,  one  among  the  five  hundred 
blackguards  there.  A  fellow  standing  under  the  sun  por- 
tico (a  sort  of  swaggering,  chattering,  cringing  touter,  and 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  gutter)  told  us  something  with 
regard  to  the  old  disreputable  man.  His  son  had  been 
hanged  the  day  before  at  Clonmel,  for  one  of  the  Tipperary 
murders.  That  blackguard  in  our  ej-es  instantly  looked 
quite  different  from  all  other  blackguards — I  saw  him  ges- 
ticulating at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  watched  him  with 
wonderful  interest. 

The  church  with  the  handsome  spire,  that  looks  so  grace- 
ful among  the  trees,  is  a  cathedral  church,  and  one  of  the 
neatest- kept  and  prettiest  edifices  I  have  seen  in  Ireland. 
In  the  old  graveyard  Protestants  and  Catholics  lie  together 
— that  is,  not  together;  for  each  has  a  side  of  the  ground, 
where  they  sleep,  and,  so  occupied,  do  not  quarrel.  The 
sun  was  shining  down  upon  the  brilliant  grass — and  I  don't 
think  the  shadows  of  the  Protestant  graves  were  any  longer 
or  shorter  than  those  of  the  Catholics.  Is  it  the  right  or 
the  left  side  of  the  graveyard  which  is  nearest  heaven,  I 
wonder?  Look,  the  sun  shines  upon  both  alike,  "  and  the 
blue  sky  bends  over  all." 

Raleigh's  house  is  approached  by  a  grave  old  avenue,  and 
well-kept  wall,  such  as  is  rare  in  this  country;  and  the 
court  of  the  castle  within  has  the  solid,  comfortable,  quiet 
look,  equally  rare.  It  is  like  one  of  our  colleges  at  Oxford : 
there  is  a  side  of  the  quadrangle  with  pretty  ivy-covered 
gables;  another  part  of  the  square  is  more  modern;  and  by 
the  main  body  of  the  castle  is  a  small  chapel  exceedingly 
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picturesque.  The  interior  is  neat  and  in  excellent  order; 
but  it  was  unluckily  done  up  some  thirty  years  ago  (as  I 
imagine  from  the  style),  before  our  architects  had  learned 
Gothic,  and  all  the  ornamental  work  is  consequently  quite 
ugly  and  out  of  keeping.  The  church  has  probably  been 
arranged  by  the  same  hand.  In  the  castle  are  some  plainly 
furnished  chambers,  one  or  two  good  pictures,  and  a  couple 
of  oriel  windows,  the  views  from  which  up  and  down  the 
river  are  exceedingly  lovely.  You  hear  praises  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  as  a  landlord  wherever  you  go  among 
his  vast  estates :  it  is  a  pity  that,  with  such  a  noble  resi- 
dence as  this,  and  with  such  a  wonderful  country  round 
about  it,  his  Grace  should  not  inhabit  it  more. 

Of  the  road  from  Lismore  to  Fermoy  it  does  not  behove 
me  to  say  much,  for.  a  pelting  rain  came  on  very  soon  after 
we  quitted  the  former  place,  and  accompanied  us  almost 
without  ceasing  to  Fermoy.  Here  we  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Black  water,  which  we  had  skirted  in  our 
journey  from  Lismore.  Now  enveloped  in  mist  and  cloud 
— now  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  at  another  time  basking  in 
sunshine,  Nature  attired  tlie  charming  prospect  for  us  in  a 
score  of  different  ways;  and  it  appeared  before  us  like  a 
coquettish  beauty  who  was  trying  what  dress  in  her  ward- 
robe might  most  become  her.  At  Fermoy  we  saw  a  vast 
barrack,  and  an  overgrown  inn,  where,  however,  good  fare 
was  provided;  and  thence  hastening  came  by  Eathcormack, 
and  Watergrass  Hill,  famous  for  the  residence  of  Father 
Prout,  whom  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Sylvester,  has 
made  immortal;  from  which  descending  we  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  wooded  village  of  Glanmire,  with  its  mills  and 
steeples,  and  streams,  and  neat  school-houses,  and  pleasant 
country  residences.  This  brings  us  down  upon  the  superb 
stream  which  leads  from  the  sea  to  Cork. 

The  view  for  three  miles  on  both  sides  is  magnificently 
beautiful.  Fine  gardens,  and  parks,  and  villas  cover  the 
shore  on  each  bank;  the  river  is  full  of  brisk  craft  moving 
to  the  city  or  out  to  sea;  and  the  city  finely  ends  the  view, 
rising  upon  two  hills  on  either  side  of  the  stream.  I  do 
not  know  a  town  to  which  there  is  an  entrance  more  beau- 
tiful, commodious,  and  stately. 

Passing  by  numberless  handsome  lodges,  and,  nearer  the 
city,  many  terraces  in  neat  order,  the  road  conducts  us  near 
a  large  tract  of  some  hundred  acres  which  have  been  re- 
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claimed  from  the  sea,  and  are  destined  to  form  a  park  and 
pleasure-ground  for  the  citizens  of  Cork.  In  the  river, 
and  up  to  the  bridge,  some  hundreds  of  ships  were  lying; 
and  a  fleet  of  steamboats  opposite  the  handsome  house  of 
the  St.  George's  Steam  Packet  Company.  A  church  stands 
prettily  on  the  hill  above'  it,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
new  habitations  very  neat  and  white.  On  the  road  is  a 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  or  a  chapel  which  will 
be  handsome  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  raised  to 
complete  it.  But,  as  at  Waterford,  the ,  chapel  has  been 
commenced,  and  the  money  has  failed,  and  the  fine  portico 
whicii  is  to  decorate  it  one  day,  as  yet  only  exists  on  the 
architect's  paper.  St.  Patrick's  Bridge,  over  which  we 
pass,  is  a  pretty  building;  and  Patrick  Street,  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  has  an  air  of  business  and  cheerfulness, 
and  looks  densely  thronged. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  to  those  neat,  comfortable,  and 
extensive  lodgings  which  Mrs.  MacO'Boy  has  to  let,  a  mag- 
nificent mob  was  formed  round  the  vehicle,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  at  once  making  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  dirtiest  rascally  faces  that  all  Ireland  presents.  Be- 
sides these  professional  rogues  and  beggars,  who  make  a 
point  to  attend  on  all  vehicles,  everybody  else  seemed  to  stop 
too,  to  see  that  wonder,  a  coach  and  four  horses.  People 
issued  from  their  shops,  heads  appeared  at  windows.  I 
have  seen  the  Queen  pass  in  state  in  London,  and  not  bring 
together  a  crowd  near  so  great  as  that  which  assembled  in 
the  busiest  street  of  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  just  to 
look  at  a  green  coach  and  four  bay  horses.  Have  they 
nothing  else  to  do? — or  is  it  that  they  will  do  nothing  but 
stare,  swagger,  and  be  idle  in  the  streets? 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CORK— THE  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW— FATHER  MATHEW. 

A  MAN  has  no  need  to  be  an  agriculturalist  in  order  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  to  see  what  vast  good  may  result  from  it 
to  the  country.  The  National  Education  scheme — a  noble 
ind  liberal  one,  at  least  as  far  as  a  stranger  can  see,  which 
might  have  united  the  Irish  people,  and  brought  peace  into 
this  most  distracted  of  all  countries — failed  unhappily  of 
one  of  its  greatest  ends.  The  Protestant  clergy  have  al- 
ways treated  the  plan  with  bitter  hostility :  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, in  withdrawing  from  it,  have  struck  the  greatest 
blow  to  themselves  as  a  body,  and  to  their  own  influence 
in  the  country,  which  ha:s  been  dealt  to  them  for  many  a 
year.  Eich,  charitable,  pious,  well  educated,  to  be  found 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  had  they  chosen  to  fraternise 
with  the  people  and  the  plan,  they  might  have  directed 
the  educational  movement;  they  might  have  attained  the 
infliience  which  is  now  given  over  entirely  to  the  priest; 
and  when  the  present  generation,  educated  in  the  National 
Schools,  were  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  might  liave  had 
an  interest  in  almost  every  man  in  Ireland.  Are  they  as 
pious,  and  more  polished,  and  better  educated  than  their 
neighbours  the  priests?  There  is  no  doubt  of  it;  and  by 
constant  communion  with  the  people  they  would  have 
gained  all  the  benefits  of  the  comparison,  and  advanced  the 
interests  of  their  religion  far  more  than  now  they  can  hope 
to  do.  Look  at  the  National  School :  throughout  the  coun- 
try it  is  commonly  by  the  chapel  side — it  is  a  Catholic 
school,  directed  and  fostered  by  the  priest;  and  as  no  peo- 
ple are  more  eager  for  learning,  more  apt  to  receive  it,  or 
more  grateful  for  kindness  than  the  Irish,  he  gets  all  the 
gratitude  of  the  scholars  who  flock  to  the  school,  and  all 
the  future  influence  over  them,  which  naturally  and  justly 
comes  to  him.  The  Protestant  wants  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  these  people;  he  says  that  the  woes  of  the  coun- 
try are  owing  to  its  prevalent  religion;  and  in  order  to 
carry  his  plans  of  amelioration  into  effect,  he  obstinately 
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refuses  to  hold  communion  with  those  whom  he  is  desirous 
to  convert  to  what  he  believes  are  sounder  principles  and 
purer  doctrines.  The  clergyman  will  reply,  that  points  of 
principle  prevented  him:  with  this  fatal  doctrinal  objec- 
tion, it  is  not  of  course  the  province  of  a  layman  to  med- 
dle; but  this  is  clear,  that  the  parson  might  have  had  an 
influence  over  the  country,  and  he  would  not;  that  he 
might  have  rendered  the  Catholic  population  friendly  to 
him,  and  he  would  not;  but,  instead,  has  added  one  cause 
of  estrangement  and  hostility  more  to  the  many  which  al- 
ready existed  against  him.  This  is  one  of  the  attempts  at 
union  in  Ireland,  and  one  can't  but  think  with  the  deepest 
regret  and  sorrow  of  its  failure. 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends  set  going  another  scheme 
for  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country, — the  notable 
project  of  home  manufactures,  and  of  a  coalition  against 
foreign  importation.  This  was  a  union  certainly,  but  a 
union  of  a  different  sort  to  that  noble  and  peaceful  one 
which  the  N"ational  Education  Board  proposed.  It  was 
to  punish  England,  while  it  pretended  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  by  shutting  out  our  manufactures 
from  the  Irish  markets;  which  were  one  day  or  other,  it 
was  presumed,  to  be  filled  by  native  produce.  Large 
bodies  of  tradesmen  and  private  persons  in  Dublin  and 
other  towns  in  Ireland  associated  together,  vowing  to  pur- 
chase no  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  or  usage  but 
what  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  This  bigoted  old- 
world  scheme  of  restriction — not  much  more  liberal  than 
Swing's  crusade  against  the  threshing-machines  or  the 
coalitions  in  England  against  machinery — failed,  as  it  de- 
served to  do.  For  the  benefit  of  a  few  tradesmen,  who 
might  find  their  account  in  selling  at  dear  rates  their 
clumsy  and  imperfect  manufactures,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  tax  a  people  that  are  already  poor  enough;  nor  did 
the  party  take  into  account  the  cleverness  of  the  merchants 
across  sea,  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  let  go  their 
Irish  customers.  The  famous  Irish  frieze  uniform  which 
was  to  distinguish  these  patriots,  and  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
lauded  so  loudly  and  so  simply,  came  over  made  at  half- 
price  from  Leeds  and  Glasgow,  and  was  retailed  as  real 
Irish  by  many  worthies  who  had  been  first  to  join  the 
union.  You  may  still  see  shops  here  and  there  with  their 
pompous  announcement  of  "  Irish  Manufactures ;  "  but  the 
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scheme  is  long  gone  to  ruin — it  could  not  stand  against  the 
vast  force  of  English  and  Scotch  capital  and  machinery,  any- 
more than  the  Ulster  spinning-wheel  against  the  huge  fac- 
tories and  steam-engines  which  one  may  see  about  Belfast. 

The  scheme  of  the  Agricultural  Society  is  a  much  more 
feasible  one;  and  if,  please  God,  it  can  be  carried  out, 
likely  to  give  not  only  prosperity  to  the  country,  but  union 
likewise  in  a  great  degree.  As  yet,  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics concerned  in  it  have  worked  well  together;  and  it  is 
a  blessing  to  see  them  meet  upon  any  ground  without 
heartburning  and  quarrelling.  Last  year,  Mr.  Purcell, 
who  is  well  known  in  Ireland  as  the  principal  mail-coach 
contractor  for  the  country, — who  himself  employs  more 
workmen  in  Dublin  than  perhaps  any  other  person  there, 
and  has  also  more  land  under  cultivation  than  most  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  in  the  country, — wrote  a  letter  to 
the  newspapers,  giving  his  notions  of  the  fallacy  of  the  ex- 
clusive-dealing system,  and  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
how  he  considered  the  country  might  be  benefited — by 
agricultural  improvement,  namely.  He  spoke  of  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  coiintry,  and  its  amazing  natural  fertil- 
ity; and,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  called  upon  the  landlords 
and  landholders  to  use  their  interest  and  develop  its  vast 
agricultural  resources.  Manufactures  are  at  best  but  of 
slow  growth,  and  demand  not  only  time  but  capital;  mean- 
while, until  the  habits  of  the  people  should  grow  to  be 
such  as  to  render  manufactures  feasible,  there  was  a  great 
neglected  treasure,  lying  under  their  feet,  which  might  be 
the  source  of  prosperity  to  all.  He  pointed  out  the  su- 
perior methods  of  husbandry  employed  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  the  great  results  obtained  upon  soils  natu- 
rally much  poorer;  and,  taking  the  Highland  Society  for  an 
example,  the  establishment  of  which  had  done  so  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  he  proposed  the  formation  in 
Ireland  of  a  similar  association. 

The  letter  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  Noblemen  and  gentry  of  all  sides  took  it  up; 
and  numbers  of  these  wrote  to  Mr.  Purcell,  and  gave  him 
their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  plan.  A  meeting  was  held, 
and  the  Society  formed ;  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot, 
headed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Eortescue)  and  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  each  with  a  donation  of  £200;  and  the  trustees 
had  soon  £5000  at  their  disposal;  with,  besides,  an  an- 
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nual  revenue  of  £1000.  The  subscribed  capital  is  funded; 
and  political  subjects  strictly  excluded.  The  Society  has 
a  show  yearly  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland; 
it  corresponds  with  the  various  local  agricultural  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country;  encourages  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ones;  and  distributes  prizes  and  rewards.  It 
has  further  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  large  Agricul- 
tural School  for  farmers'  sons;  and  has  formed  in  Dublin 
an  Agricultural  Bazaar  and  Museum. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  which  we  were 
come  to  see  at  Cork.  Will  it  be  able  to  carry  its  excellent 
intentions  into  effect?  Will  the  present  enthusiasm  of  its 
founders  and  members  continue?  Will  one  political  party 
or  another  get  the  upper  hand  in  it?  One  can't  help 
thinking  of  these  points  with  some  anxiety — of  the  latter 
especially :  as  yet,  happily,  the  clergy  of  either  side  have 
kept  aloof,  and  the  union  seems  pretty  cordial  and  sincere. 

There  are  in  Cork,  as  no  doubt  in  every  town  of  Ireland 
suflftciently  considerable  to  support  a  plurality  of  hotels, 
some  especially  devoted  to  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties.  Two  dinners  were  to  be  given  a  propos  of  the 
Agricultural  Meeting;  and  in  order  to  conciliate  all  par- 
ties, it  was  determined  that  the  Tory  landlord  should  find 
the  cheap  ten-shilling  dinner  for  one  thousand,  the  Whig 
landlord  the  genteel  guinea  dinner  for  a  few  select  hun- 
dreds. 

I  wish  Mr.  Cuff,  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  could  have 
been  at  Cork  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  latter  gentleman; 
for  he  would  have  seen  that  there  are  means  of  having  not 
merely  enough  to  eat,  but  enough  of  the  very  best,  for  the 
sum  of  a  guinea;  that  persons  can  have  not  only  wine,  but 
good  wine;  and,  if  inclined  (as  some  topers  are  on  great 
occasions)  to  pass  to  another  bottle, — a  second,  a  third,  or 
a  fifteenth  bottle  for  what  I  know,  is  very  much  at  their 
service.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  Mr.  MacDowall  presid- 
ing over  an  ice-well  and  extracting  the  bottles  ,of  cham- 
pagne. With  what  calmness  he  did  it !  How  the  corks 
popped,  and  the  liquor  fizzed,  and  the  agriculturalists  drank 
the  bumpers  off!  And  how  good  the  wine  was  too — the 
greatest  merit  of  all !  Mr.  MacDowall  did  credit  to  his 
liberal  politics  by  his  liberal  dinner. 

"  Sir,"  says  a  waiter  whom  I  had  asked  for  currant-jelly 
29 
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for  the  haunch — (there  were  a  dozen  such  smoking  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  table— think  of  that,  Mr.  Cuff !)—" Sir," 
says  the  waiter,  "there's  no  jelly,  but  I've  brought  you 
some  very  fine  lobster-sauce."  I  think  this  was  the  most  re- 
markable speech  of  the  evening,  not  excepting  that  of  my 
Lord  Bernard,  who,  to  three  hundred  gentlemen  more  or 
less  connected  with  farming,  had  actually  the  audacity  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  great  agricultural  poet  of  Kome — 

"O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si,"  et  cetera. 

How  long  are  our  statesmen  in  England  to  continue  to 
back  their  opinions  by  the  Latin  Grammar?  Are  the  Irish 
agriculturalists  so  very  happy,  if  they  did  but  know  it — at 
least  those  out  of  doors?  VVell,  those  within  were  jolly 
enough.  Champagne  and  claret,  turbot  and  haunch,  are 
gifts  of  the  justisftima  tellus,  with  which  few  husbandmen 
will  be  disposed  to  quarrel; — no  more  let  us  quarrel  either 
with  eloquence  after  dinner. 

If  the  Liberal  landlord  had  shown  his  principles  in  his 
dinner,  the  Conservative  certainly  showed  his;  by  conserv- 
ing as  much  profit  as  possible  for  himself.  We  sat  down 
one  thousand  to  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  cold  joints  of 
meat.  Every  man  was  treated  with  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
very  bad  too,  so  that  there  was  the  less  cause  to  grumble 
because  more  was  not  served.  Tliose  agriculturalists  who 
had  a  mind  to  drink  whisky-and- water  had  to  pay  extra  for 
their  pu.nch.  Nay,  after  shouting  in  vain  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  waiter  for  some  cold  water,  the  unhappy  writer  could 
only  get  it  by  promising  a  shilling.  The  sum  was  paid  on 
delivery  of  the  article;  but  as  everybody  round  was  thirsty 
too,  I  got  but  a  glassful  from  the  decanter,  which  only 
served  to  make  me  long  for  more.  The  waiter  (the  rascal!) 
promised  more,  but  never  came  near  us  afterwards :  he 
had  got  his  shilling,  and  so  he  left  us  in  a  hot  room,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  hot  fellow-creatures,  one  of  them 
making  a  dry  speech.  The  agriculturalists  were  not  on 
this  occasion  nimium  fortunat I. 

To  have  heard  a  nobleman,  however,  who  discoursed  the 
meeting,  you  would  have  fancied  that  we  were  the  luckiest 
mortals  under  the  broiling  July  sun.  He  said  he  could 
conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  see,  "  on  proper 
occasions" — (mind,  on  proper  occasions!) — "the  landlord 
mixing  with  his  tenantry;  and  to  look  around  him  at  a 
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scene  like  this,  and  see  the  condescension  witli  which  the 
gentry  mingled  with  the  fanners !  "  Prodigious  condescen- 
sion truly!  This  neat  speech  seemed  to  me  an  oratoric 
slap  on  the  face  to  about  nine  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
present ;  and  being  one  of  the  latter,  I  began  to  hiss  by 
way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  and  hoped  that 
a  strong  party  would  have  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
evening,  and  done  likewise.  But  not  one  hereditary  bonds- 
man would  join  in  the  compliment — and  they  were  quite 
right  too.  The  old  lord  who  talked  about  condescension  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in  Ireland.  If 
he  thinks  he  condescends  by  doing  his  duty  and  mixing  with 
men  as  good  as  himself,  the  fault  lies  with  the  latter. 
Why  are  they  so  ready,  to  go  down  on  their  knees  to  my 
lord?  A  man  can't  help  "condescending"  to  another  who 
will  persist  in  kissing  his  shoestrings.  They  respect  rank 
in  England — the  people  seem  almost  to  adore  it  here. 

As  an  instance  of  the  intense  veneration  for  lords  which 
distinguishes  this  county  of  Cork,  I  may  mention  what  oc- 
curred afterwards.  The  members  of  the  Cork  Society  gave 
a  dinner  to  their  guests  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion. The  founder  of  the  latter,  as  Lord  Downshire  stated, 
was  Mr.  l^urcell :  and  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  Society  so  founded  was  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country,  one  might  have  supposed  that  any 
compliment  paid  to  it  might '  have  been  paid  to  it  through 
its  founder.  Not  so.  The  Society  asked  the  lords  to 
dine,  and  Mr.  Purcell  to  meet  the  lords. 

After  the  grand  dinner  came  a  grand  ball,  which  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  gayest  and  prettiest  sights  ever  seen ;  nor 
was  it  the  less  agreeable,  because  the  ladies  of  the  city 
mixed  with  the  ladies  from  the  country,  and  vied  with 
them  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  charming  gaiety  and 
frankness  of  the  Irish  ladies  have  been  noted  and  admired 
by  every  foreigner  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  mingle 
in  their  society;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  the  upper  classes  to  say  that  the  lower  are  not  a 
whit  less  pleasing.  I  never  saw  in  any  country  such  a 
general  grace  of  manner  and  ladyhood.  In  the  midst«of 
their  gaiety,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  the 
chastest  of  women,  and  that  no  country  in  Europe  can 
boast  of  such  a  general  purity. 

In  regard  of  the  Munster  ladies,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
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be  present  at  two  or  three  evening  parties  at  Cork,  and 
must  say  that  they  seem  to  excel  the  English  ladies  not 
only  in  wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  the  still  more  important 
article  of  the  toilette.  They  are  as  well  dressed  as  French- 
women, and  incomparably  handsomer;  and  if  ever  this 
book  reaches  a  thirtieth  edition,  and  I  can  find  out  better 
words  to  express  admiration,  they  shall  be  inserted  here. 
Among  the  ladies'  accomplishments,  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  heard  in  two  or  three  private  families  such  fine  music 
as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  a  capital.  In  one  house 
we  had  a  supper  and  songs  afterwards,  in  the  old  honest 
fashion.  Time  was  in  Ireland  when  the  custom  was  a 
common  one;  but  the  world  grows  languid  as  it  grows  gen- 
teel; and  I  fancy  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and 
courage  now  for  a  good  old  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  his 
kind  family  table,  to  strike  up  a  good  old  family  song. 

The  delightful  old  gentleman  who  sung  the  song  here 
mentioned  could  not  help  talking  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment with  a  sort  of  regret,  and  said  that  all  the  fun  had 
gone  out  of  Ireland  since  Father  Mathew  banished  the 
whisky  from  it.  Indeed,  any  stranger  going  amongst  the 
people  can  perceive  that  they  are  now  anything  but  gay. 
I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  crowds  and  meetings  of  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  found  them  all  gloomy. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  merry-making  one  reads  of  in  the 
Irish  novels.  Lever  and  Maxwell  must  be  taken  as  chron- 
iclers of  the  old  times — the  pleasant  but  wrong  old  times 
— for  which  one  can't  help  having  an  antiquarian  fondness. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  passengers  de- 
scended from  "  the  drag,"  a  stout,  handsome,  honest- look- 
ing man,  of  some  two-and-forty  years,  was  passing  by,  and 
received  a  number  of  bows  from  the  crowd  around.    It  was 


with  whose  face  a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had 
already  rendered  me  familiar.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
master  of  the  carriage  very  cordially,  and  just  as  cordially 
with  the  master's  coachman,  a  disciple  of  temperance,  as 
at  least  half  Ireland  is  at  present.  The  day  after  the 
famous  dinner  at  MacDowall's,  some  of  us  came  down 
rather  late,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the 
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night  before  (I  think  it  was  Lord  Bernard's  quotation  from 
Virgil,  or  else  the  absence  of  the  currant-jelly  for  the  ven- 
ison, that  occasioned  a  slight  headache  among  some  of  us, 
and  au  extreme  longing  for  soda-water), — and  there  was 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance  seated  at  the  table  drinking  tea. 
Some  of  us  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  did  not 
like  to  ask  somehow  for  the  soda-water  in  such  an  awful 
presence  as  that.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  a  confession 
to  a  Catholic  priest,  and,  as  a  Protestant,  I  am  above  it. 

The  world  likes  to  know  how  a  great  man  appears  even 
to  a  valet  de  cli.anibre,  and  I  suppose  it  is  one's  vanity  that 
is  flattered  in  such  rare  company  to  find  the  great  man 
quite  as  unassuming  as  the  very  sihallest  personage  pres- 
ent; and  so  like  to  other  mortals,  that  we  would  not  know 
him  to  be  a  great  man  at  all,  did  we  not  know  his  name, 
and  what  he  had  done.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Mr.  Mathew's  manner,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, hearty,  and  manly,  and  that  he  does  not  wear  the 
downcast,  demure  look  which,  I  know  not  why,  certainly 
characterises  the  chief  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  profes- 
sion. Whence  comes  that  general  scowl  which  darkens 
the  faces  of  the  Irish  priesthood?  I  have  met  a  score  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  not  one  of 
them  seemed  to  look  or  speak  frankly,  except  Mr.  Mathew 
and  a  couple  more.  He  is  almost  the  only  man,  too,  that 
I  have  met  in  Ireland,  who,  in  speaking  of  pu.blic  matters, 
did  not  talk  as  a  partisan.  With  the  state  of  the  country, 
of  landlord,  tenant,  and  peasantry,  he  seemed  to  be  most 
curiously  and  intimately  aquainted;  speaking  of  their 
wants,  differences,  and  the  means  of  bettering  them,  with 
the  minutest  practical  knowledge.  And  it  was  impossible 
in  hearing  him  to  know,  but  from  previous  acquaintance 
with  his  character,  whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  Why  does  not  Government  make  a  Privy 
Councillor  of  him? — that  is,  if  he  would  honour  the  Eight 
Honourable  body  by  taking  a  seat  amongst  them.  His 
knowledge  of  the  people  is  prodigious,  and  their  confidence 
in  him  as  great;  and  what  a  touching  attachment  that  is 
which  these  poor  fellows  show  to  any  one  who  has  their 
cause  at  heart — even  to  any  one  who  says  he  has ! 

Avoiding  all  political  questions,  no  man  seems  more 
eager  than  he  for  the  practical  improvement  of  this  coun- 
try.    Leases  and  rents,  farming  improvements,  reading  so- 
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cieties,  music  societies — he  was  full  of  these,  and  of  his 
schemes  of  temperance  above  all.  He  never  misses  a 
chance  of  making  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand  ready  and  a 
pledge  in  his  pocket  for  sick  or  poor.  One  of  his  disciples 
in  a  livery-coat  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray — Mr. 
Mathew  recognised  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  di- 
rectly; so  he  did  with  the  strangers  who  were  presented  to 
him;  and  not  with  a  courtly  popularity-hunting  air,  but, 
as  it  seemed,  from  sheer  hearty  kindness,  and  a  desire  to 
do  every  one  good. 

When  breakfast  was  done — -(he  took  but  one  cup  of  tea, 
and  says  that,  from  having  been  a  great  consumer  of  tea 
and  refreshing  liquids  before,  a  small  cup  of  tea,  and  one 
glass  of  water  at  dinner,  now  serve  him  for  his  day's  bev- 
erage)— he  took  the  ladies  of  our  party  to  see  his  burying- 
ground — a  new  and  handsome  cemetery,  lying  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  and  where,  thank  God !  Protestants  and 
Catholics  may  lie  together,  without  clergymen  quarrelling 
over  their  coffins. 

It  is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  and  was  formerly  a 
botanic  garden;  but  the  funds  failed  for  that  undertaking, 
as  they  have  for  a  thousand  other  public  enterprises  in  this 
poor  disunited  country;  and  so  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
hortus  siccus  for  us  mortals.  There  is  already  a  pretty 
large  collection.  In  the  midst  is  a  place  for  Mathew  him- 
self— honour  to  him  living  or  dead !  Meanwhile,  numerous 
stately  monuments  have  been  built,  flowers  planted  here 
and  there  over  dear  remains,  and  the  garden  in  which  they 
lie  is  rich,  green,  and  beautiful.  Here  is  a  fine  statue,  by 
Hogan,  of  a  weeping  genius  that  broods  over  the  tomb  of 
an  honest  merchant  and  clothier  of  the  city.  He  took  a 
liking  to  the  artist,  his  fellow-townsman,  and  ordered  his 
own  monument,  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  it  arrive 
from  Rome  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  A  prettier  thing 
even  than  the  statue  is  the  tomb  of  a  little  boy,  which  has 
been  shut  in  by  a  large  and  curious  grille  of  ironwork. 
The  father  worked  it,  a  blacksmith,  whose  darling  the 
child  was,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  hammering  out  this 
mausoleum.  It  is  the  beautiful  story  of  the  pot  of  oint- 
ment told  again  at  the  poor  blacksmith's  anvil;  and  who 
can  but  like  him  for  placing  this  fine  gilded  cage  over  the 
body  of  his  poor  little  one?  Presently  jow.  come  to  a 
Fveii  oh  woman's  tomb,  with  a  French  epitaph,  by  a  French 
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husband,  and  a  pot  of  artificial  flowers  in  a  niche— ^a  wig, 
and  a  pot  of  rouge,  as  it  were,  just  to  make  the  dead  look 
passably  well.  It  is  his  manner  of  showing  his  sympathy 
for  an  immortal  soul  that  has  passed  away.  The  poor  may 
be  buried  here  for  nothing;  and  here,  too,  once  more 
THANK  God  each  may  rest  without  priests  or  parsons 
scowling  hell-fire  at  his  neighbour  unconscious  under  the 
grass. 
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CHAPTEK    VI. 

CORK— THE  URSULINE  CONVENT. 

There  is  a  large  Ursuline  convent  at  Blackrock,  near 
Cork,  and  a  lady  who  had  been  educated  there  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  join  a  party  to  visit  the  place. 
Was  not  this  a  great  privilege  for  a  heretic?  I  have 
peeped  into  convent  chapels  abroad,  and  occasionally 
caught  glimpses  of  a  white  veil  or  black  gown;  but  to  see 
th6  pious  ladies  in  their  own  retreat  was  quite  a  novelty — ■ 
much  more  exciting  than  the  exhibition  of  Long  Horns  and 
Short  Horns  by  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  to  Black- 
rock. 

The  three  miles'  ride  is  very  pretty.  As  far  as  Nature 
goes,  she  has  done  her  best  for  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
noble  hills  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  river,  studded  with 
innumerable  pretty  villas,  and  garnished  with  fine  trees 
and  meadows,  the  river  itself  dark  blue  under  a  brilliant 
cloudless  heaven,  and  lively  with  its  multiplicity  of  gay 
craft,  accompany  the  traveller  along  the  road;  except  here 
and  there  where  the  view  is  shut  out  by  fine  avenues  of 
trees,  a  beggarly  row  of  cottages,  or  a  villa  wall.  Rows  of 
dirty  cabins,  and  smart  bankers'  country-houses,  meet  one 
at  every  turn;  nor  do  the  latter  want  for  fine  names,  you 
may  be  sure.  The  Irish  grandiloquence  displays  itself 
finely  in  the  invention  of  such;  and,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience, I  should  think,  of  the  postman,  the  names  of  the 
houses  appear  to  change  with  the  tenants :  for  I  saw  many 
old  houses  with  new  placards  in  front,  setting  forth  the 
last  title  of  the  house. 

I  had  the  box  of  the  carriage  (a  smart  vehicle  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  ring),  and  found  the  gentle- 
man by  my  side  very  communicative.  He  named  the  own- 
ers of  the  pretty  mansions  and  lawns  visible  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river :  they  appear  almost  all  to  be  merchants, 
who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the  city.  In  the  like 
manner,  though  the  air  of  the  town  is  extremely  fresh  and 
pure  to  a  pair  of  London  lungs,  the  Cork  shopkeeper  is  not 
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satisfied  with  it,  but  contrives  for  himself  a  place  (with  an 
euphonious  name,  no  doubt)  in  the  subiirbs  of  the  city. 
These  stretch  to  a  great  extent  along  the  beautiful,  liberal- 
looking  banks  of  the  stream. 

I  asked  the  man  about  the  Temperance,  and  whether  he 
was  a  temperance  man?  He  replied  by  pulling  a  medal 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  saying  that  he  always  carried 
it  about  with  him  for  fear  of  temptation.  He  said  that 
he  took  the  pledge  two  years  ago,  before  which  time,  as 
he  confessed,  he  had  been  a  sad  sinner  in  the  way  of 
drink. 

"I  used  to  take,"  said  he,  "from  eighteen  to  twenty 
glasses  of  whisky  a  day;  I  was  always  at  the  drink;  I'd 
be  often  up  all  night  at  the  public;  I  was  turned  away  by 
my  present  master  on  account  of  it;  " — and  all  of  a  sudden 
he  resolved  to  break  off.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not 
at  first  experienced  ill-health  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  in  his  habits :  but  he  said — and  let  all  persons  med- 
itating a  conversion  from  liquor  remember  the  fact — that 
the  abstinence  never  affected  him  in  the  least,  but  that  he 
went  on  growing  better  and  better  in  health  every  day, 
stronger  and  more  able  of  mind  and  body. 

The  man  was  a  Catholic,  and  in  speaking  of  the  numer- 
ous places  of  worship  along  the  road  as  we  passed,  I'm 
sorry  to  confess,  dealt  some  rude  cuts  with  his  whip  re- 
garding the  Protestants.  Coachman  as  he  was,  the  fel- 
low's remarks  seemed  to  be  correct;  for  it  appears  that  the 
religious  world  of  Cork  is  of  so  excessively  enlightened  a 
kind,  that  one  church  will  not  content  one  pious  person; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  at  Church  of  a 
morning,  at  Independent  Church  of  an  afternoon,  at  a 
Darbyite  congregation  of  an  evening,  and  so  on,  gathering 
excitement  or  information  from  all  sources  by  which  they 
could  come  at  it.  Is  not  this  the  case?  are  not  some  of  the 
ultra-serious  as  eager  after  a  new  preacher,  as  the  ultra- 
worldly  for  a  new  dancer?  don't  they  talk  and  gossip 
about  him  as  much?  Though  theology  from  the  coach- 
box is  rather  questionable  (after  all,  the  man  was  just 
as  much  authorised  to  propound  his  notions  as  many  a 
fellow  from  an  amateur  pulpit),  yet  he  certainly  had  the 
right  here,  as  far  as  his  charge  against  certain  Protestants 
went. 

The  reasoning  from  it  was  quite  obvious,  and  I'm  sure 
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was  in  the  man's  mind,  though  he  did  not  utter  it,  as  we 
drove  by  this  time  into  the  convent  gate.  "Here,"  says 
coachman,  "  is  our  church.  I  don't  drive  my  master  and 
mistress  from  church  to  chapel,  from  chapel  to  conventicle, 
hunting  after  new  preachers  every  Sabbath.  I  bring  them 
every  Sunday  and  set  them  down  at  the  same  place,  where 
they  know  that  everything  they  hear  must  be  right.  Their 
fathers  have  done  the  same  thing  before  them;  and  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  come  here  too;  and  all 
the  new-fangled  doctors  and  teachers  may  go  roaring 
through  the  land,  and  still  here  we  come  regularly,  not 
caring  a  whit  for  the  vagaries  of  others,  knowing  that  we 
ourselves  are  in  the  real  old  right  original  way." 

I  am  sure  this  was  what  the  fellow  meant  by  his  sneer 
at  the  Protestants,  and  their  gadding  from  one  doctrine  to 
another;  but  there  was  no  call  and  no  time  to  have  a  battle 
with  him,  as  by  this  time  we  had  entered  a  large  lawn  cov- 
ered with  haycocks,  and  prettily,  as  I  think,  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  blossoming  potatoes,  and  drove  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  convent.  It  is  a  huge  old  square  house, 
with  many  windows,  having  probably  been  some  flaunt- 
ing squire's  residence;  but  the  nuns  have  taken  off  some- 
what from  its  rakish  look,  by  flinging  out  a  couple  of 
wings,  with  chapels,  or  buildings  like  chapels,  at  either 
end. 

A  large,  lofty,  clean,  trim  hall  was  open  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  we  foimd  a  young  lady  in  the  hall,  playing,  in- 
stead of  a  pious  sonata — which  I  vainly  thought  was  the 
practice  in  such  godly  seminaries  of  learning — that  abom- 
inable rattling  piece  of  music  called  "La  Violette,"  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear  executed  by  other  young  ladies; 
and  which  (with  its  like)  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
constructed  upon  this  simple  fashion — to  take  a  tune,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  to  fling  it  down  and  upstairs.  As  soon  as 
the  young  lady  playing  "The  Violet"  saw  us,  she  quitted 
the  hall  and  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  she  re- 
sumed that  delectable  piece  at  her  leisure.  Indeed,  there 
were  pianos  all  over  the  educational  part  of  the  house. 

We  were  shown  into  a  gay  parlour  (where  hangs  a  pretty 
drawing  representing  the  melancholy  old  convent  which  the 
Sisters  previously  inhabited  in  Cork),  and  presently  Sister 
No.  Two-Eight  made  her  appearance — a  pretty  and  grace- 
ful lady,  thus  attired. 
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" 'Tis  the  prettiest  nun  of  the  whole  house,"  whispered 
the  lady  who  had  been  educated  at  the  convent;  and  I 
must  own  that,  slim,  gentle,  and  pretty  as  this  young  lady 
was,  and  calculated,  with  her  kind  smiling  face  and  little 
figure,  to  frighten  no  one  in  the  world,  a  great  six-foot 
Protestant  could  not'  help 
looking  at  her  with  a  little 
tremble.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  nun's  company  before; 
I'm  afraid  of  such — I  don't 
care  to  own — in  their  black 
mysterious  robes  and  awful 
veils.  As  priests  in  gorgeous 
vestments,  and  little  rosy  in- 
cense-boys in  red,  bob  their 
heads  and  knees  up  and  down 
before  altars,  or  clatter  silver 
pots  full  of  smoking  odours, 
I  feel  I  don't  know  what  sort 
of  thrill  and  secret  creeping 
terror.  Here  I  was,  in  a  room 
with  a  real  live  nun,  pretty 
and  pale.  I  wonder  has  she 
any  of  her  sisterhood  im- 
mured  in  oubliettes  down  below :  is  her  poor  little,  weak, 
delicate  body  scarred  all  over  with  scourgings,  iron  collars, 
hair  shirts?  What  has  she  had  for  dinner  to-day? — as  we 
passed  the  refectory  there  was  a  faint  sort  of  vapid  nun- 
like vegetable  smell,  speaking  of  fasts  and  wooden  plat- 
ters; and  I  could  picture  to  myself  silent  sisters  eating 
their  meal — a  grim  old  yellow  one  in  the  reading-desk, 
croaking  out  an  extract  from  a  sermon  for  their  edifi- 
cation. 

But  is  it  policy,  or  hypocrisy,  or  reality?  These  nuns 
affect  extreme  happiness  and  content  with  their  condition; 
a  smiling  beatitude,  which  they  insist  belongs  peculiarly 
to  them,  and  about  which  the  only  doubtful  point  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  before  strangers.  Young 
ladies  educated  in  convents  have  often  mentioned  this  fact, 
how  the  nuns  persist  in  declaring  and  proving  to  them  their 
own  extreme  enjoyment  of  life. 

Were  all  the  smiles  of  that  kind- looking  Sister  Two- 
Eight  perfectly  sincere?     Whenever  she  spoke  her  face  was 
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lighted  up  with  one.  She  seemed  perfectly  radiant  with 
happiness,  tripping  lightly  before  us,  and  distributing  kind 
compliments  to  each,  which  made  me  in  a  very  few  minutes 
forget  the  introductory  fright  which  her  poor  little  presence 
had  occasioned. 

She  took  us  through  the  hall  (where  was  the  vegetable 
savour  before  mentioned),  and  showed  us  the  contrivance 
by  which  the  name  of  Two-Eight  was  ascertained.  Each 
nun  has  a  number,  or  a  combination  of  numbers,  prefixed 
to  her  name;  and  a  bell  is  pulled  a  corresponding  number 
of  times,  by  which  each  sister  knows  when  she  is  wanted. 
Poor  souls !  are  they  always  on  the  look-out  for  that  bell, 
that  the  ringing  of  it  should  be  supposed  infallibly  to 
awaken  their  attention? 

From  the  hall  the  sister  conducted  us  through  ranges  of 
apartments,  and  I  had  almost  said  avenues  of  pianofortes, 
whence  here  and  there  a  startled  pensioner  would  rise,  hin- 
nuleo  similis,  at  our  approach,  seeking  a  pavidam  Tnatrem, 
in  the  person  of  a  demure  old  stout  mother  hard  by.  We 
were  taken  through  a  hall  decorated  with  series  of  pictures 
of  Pope  Pius  VI., — 'Wonderful  adventures,  truly,  in  the  life 
of  the  gentle  old  man.  In  one,  you  see  him  gracefully  re- 
ceiving a  Prince  and  Princess  of  Russia  (tremendous  inci- 
dent !) .     The  Prince  has  a  pigtail,  the  Princess  powder  and 

a  train,  the  Pope  a but  never  mind,  we  shall  never  get 

through  the  house  at  this  rate. 

Passing  through  Pope  Pius's  gallery,  we  came  into  a 
long,  clean,  lofty  passage,  with  many  little  doors  on  each 
side;  and  here  I  confess  my  heart  began  to  thump  again. 
These  were  the  doors  of  the  cells  of  the  Sisters.  Bon  Dieu ! 
and  is  it  possible  that  I  shall  see  a  nun's  cell?  Do  I  not 
recollect  the  nvui's  cell  in  "The  Monk,"  or  in  "The  Eo- 
mance  of  the  Forest"?  or,  if  not  tliere,  at  any  rate  in  a 
thousand  noble  romances,  read  in  early  days  of  half-holi- 
day perhaps — romances  at  twopence  a  volume. 

Come  in,  in  the  name  of  the  saints !  Here  is  the  cell.  I 
took  off  my  hat  and  examined  the  little  room  with  much 
curious  wonder  and  reverence.  There  was  an  iron  bed, 
with  comfortable  curtains  of  green  serge.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle clothes-chest  of  yellow  wood,  neatly  cleaned,  and  a 
wooden  chair  beside  it,  and  a  desk  on  the  chest,  and  about 
six  pictures  on  the  wall, — little  religious  pictures :  a  saint 
with  gilt  paper  round  him;  the  Virgin  showing  on  her 
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breast  a  bleeding  heart,  with  a  sword  run  through  it;  and 
other  sad  little  subjects,  calculated  to  make  the  inmate  of 
the  cell  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  Church.  Then  there  was  a  little  crucifix,  and  a  wax 
candle  on  a  ledge;  and  here  was  the  place  where  the  poor 
black- veiled  things  were  to  pass  their  lives  for  ever ! 

After  having  seen  a  couple  of  these  little  cells,  we  left  the 
corridors  in  which  they  were,  and  were  conducted,  with  a 
sort  of  pride  on  the  nun's  part,  I  thought,  into  the  grand 
room  of  the  convent — a  parlour  with  pictures  of  saints  and 
a  gay  paper,  and  a  series  of  small  fineries,  such  only  as 
women  very  idle  know  how  to  make.  There  were  some 
portraits  in  the  room,  one  an  atrocious  daub  of  an  ugly  old 
woman,  surrounded  by  children  still  more  hideous.  Some- 
body had  told  the  poor  nun  that  this  was  a  fine  thing,  and 
she  believed  it — Heaven  bless  her!^ — quite  implicitly;  nor 
is  the  picture  of  the  ugly  old  Canadian  woman  the  first 
reputation  that  has  been  made  this  way. 

Then  from  the  fine  parlour  we  went  to  the  museum.  I 
don't  know  how  we  should  be  curious  of  such  trifles;  but  the 
chronicling  of  small- beer  is  the  main  business  of  life — peo- 
ple only  differing,  as  Tom  Moore  wisely  says  in  one  of  his 
best  poems,  about  their  own  peculiar  tap.  The  poor  nuns' 
little  collection  of  gimcracks  was  displayed  in  great  state; 
there  were  spars  in  one  drawer;  and  I  think  a  Chinese  shoe 
and  some  Indian  wares  in  another;  and  some  medals  of  the 
Popes,  and  a  couple  of  score  of  coins;  and  a  clean  glass 
case,  full  of  antique  works  of  French  theology  of  the  distant 
period  of  Louis  XV.,  to  judge  by  the  bindings — and  this 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  museum.  "The  chief  objects 
were  gathered  together  by  a  single  nun,"  said  the  sister  with 
a  look  of  wonder,  and  she  went  prattling  on,  and  leading 
us  hither  and  thither,  like  a  child  showing  her  toys. 

What  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  pleasure  is  it  which 
comes  over  you  sometimes  when  a  child  takes  you  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  you  up  solemnly  to  some  little  treasure  of 
its  own — a  feather,  or  a  string  of  glass  beads?  I  declare  I 
have  often  looked  at  such  with  more  delight  than  at  dia- 
monds; and  felt  the  same  sort  of  soft  wonder  examining 
the  nuns'  little  treasure-chamber.  There  was  something 
touching  in  the  very  poverty  of  it; — had  it  been  finer  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  good. 

And  now  we  had  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the  house  but 
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the  chapel,  and  thither  we  were  conducted;  all  the  ladies 
of  our  party  kneeling  down  as  they  entered  the  building, 
and  saying  a  short  prayer. 

This,  as  I  am  on  sentimental  confessions,  I  must  own 
affected  me  too.  It  was  a  very  pretty  and  tender  sight.  I 
should  have  liked  to  kneel  down  too,  but  was  ashamed; 
our  northern  usages  not  encouraging — among  men  at  least 
— that  sort  of  abandonment  of  dignity.  Do  any  of  us  dare 
to  sing  psalms  at  church?  and  don't  we  look  with  rather  a 
sneer  at  a  man  who  does? 

The  chapel  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it  except  a  very 
good  organ,  as  I  was  told;  for  we  were  allowed  only  to  see 
the  exterior  of  that  instrument,  our  pious  guide  with  much 
jDleasure  removing  an  oil-cloth  which  covered  the  mahogany. 
At  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  long  high  grille,  through  which 
you  see  a  hall,  where  the  nuns  have  their  stalls,  and  sit  in 
chapel  time;  and  bej'ond  this  hall  is  another  small  chapel, 
with  a  couple  of  altars,  and  one  beautiful  print  in  one  of 
them — a  German  Holy  Family — a  prim,  mystical,  tender 
piece,  just  befitting  the  place. 

In  the  grille  is  a  little  wicket  and  a  ledge  before  it.  It 
is  to  this  wicket  that  women  are  brought  to  kneel;  and  a 
bishop  is  in  the  chapel  on  the  other  side,  and  takes  their 
hands  in  his,  and  receives  their  vows.  I  had  never  seen 
the  like  before,  and  own  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  shudder  at 
looking  at  the  place.  There  rest  the  girl's  knees  as  she 
offers  herself  up,  and  forswears  the  sacred  affections  which 
God  gave  her;  there  she  kneels  and  denies  for  ever  the 
beautiful  duties  of  her  being ; — no  tender  maternal  jj-earn- 
ings,  no  gentle  attachments  are  to  be  had  for  her  or  from 
her — there  she  kneels  and  commits  suicide  upon  her  heart. 
O  honest  Martin  Luther !  thank  God,  you  came  to  pull  that 
infernal,  wicked,  unnatural  altar  down — that  cursed  Pagan- 
ism !  Let  people,  solitary,  worn  out  by  sorrow  or  oppressed 
with  extreme  remorse,  retire  to  such  places :  fly  and  beat 
your  breasts  in  caverns  and  wildernesses,  0  women,  if  you 
will,  but  be  Magdalens  first.  It  is  shameful  that  any  young 
girl,  with  any  vocation  however  seemingly  strong,  should 
be  allowed  to  bury  herself  in  this  small  tomb  of  a  few  acres. 
Look  at  yonder  nun — i)retty,  smiling,  graceful,  and  young 
— what  has  God's  world  done  to  her,  that  she  should  run 
from  it,  or  she  done  to  the  world,  that  she  should  avoid  it? 
What  call  has  she  to  give  up  all  her  duties  and  affections; 
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and  would  she  not  be  best  serving  God  with  a  husband  at 
her  side,  and  a  child  on  her  knee? 

The  sights  in  the  house  having  been  seen,  the  nun  led  us 
through  the  grounds  and  gardens.  There  was  the  hay  in 
front,  a  fine  yellow  cornfield  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
a  large,  melancholy-looking  kitchen-garden;  in  all  of  high 
places  the  nuns,  for  certain  hours  in  the  day,  are  allowed 
to  take  recreation.  "  The  nuns  here  are  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  more  than  ours  at  New  Hall,"  said  a  little  girl 
who  is  educated  at  that  English  Convent :  "  do  you  know 
that  here  the  nuns  may  make  haj'?  "  What  a  privilege  is 
this !  We  saw  none  of  the  black  sisterhood  availing  them- 
selves of  it,  however :  the  hay  was  neatly  piled  into  cocks 
and  ready  for  housing;  so  the  poor  souls  must  wait  until 
next  year  before  they  can  enjoy  this  blessed  sport  once  more. 

Turning  into  a  narrow  gate  with  the  nun  at  our  head,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a.  little  green  quiet  enclosure — it  was  the 
burial-ground  of  the  convent.  The  poor  things  know  the 
places  where  they  are  to  lie :  she  who  was  with  us  talked 
smilingly  of  being  stretched  there  one  day,  and  pointed  out 
the  resting-place  of  a  favourite  old  sister  who  had  died 
three  months  back,  and  been  buried  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  little  ground.  And  here  they  come  to  live  and  die. 
The  gates  are  open,  but  they  never  go  out.  All  their  world 
lies  in  a  dozen  acres  of  ground;  and  they  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  early  youth,  many  of  them  passing  from  the  grave 
upstairs  in  the  house  to  the  one  scarcely  narrower  in  the 
churchyard  here;  and  are  seemingly  not  unhappy. 

I  came  out  of  the  place  qui  be  sick;  and  looking  before 
me, — there,  thank  God !  was  the  blue  spire  of  Monkstown 
church  soaring  up  into  the  free  sky — a  river  in  front  rolling 
away  to  the  sea — liberty,  sunshine,  all  sorts  of  glad  life 
and  motion  round  about :  and  I  couldn't  but  thank  Heaven 
for  it,  and  the  Being  whose  service  is  freedom,  and  who 
has  given  us  affections  that  we  may  use  them — not  smother 
and  kill  them;  and  a  noble  world  to  live  in,  that  we  may 
admire  it  and  Him  who  made  it — not  shrink  from  it,  as 
though  we  dared  not  live  there,  but  must  turn  our  backs 
upon  it  and  its  bountiful  Provider. 

And  in  conclusion,  if  that  most  cold-blooded  and  precise 
of  all  personages,  the  respectable  and  respected  English 
reader,  may  feel  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  above  sentimental 
homily,  or  to  fancy  that  it  has  been  written  for  effect — let 
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him  go  and  see  a  convent  for  himself.  I  declare  I  think 
for  my  part  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  permit  Suttee- 
ism  in  India  as  to  allow  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
take  these  wicked  vows,  or  Catholic  Bishops  to  receive 
them;  and  that  Government  has  as  good  a  right  to  inter- 
pose in  such  cases,  as  the  police  has  to  prevent  a  man  from 
hanging  himself,  or  the  doctor  to  refuse  a  glass  of  prussic 
acid  to  any  one  who  may  have  a  wish  to  go  out  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CORK. 

Amidst  the  bustle  and  gaieties  of  the  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, the  working-day  aspect  of  the  city  was  not  to  be  judged 
of :  but  I  passed  a  fortnight  in  the  place  afterwards,  during 
which  time  it  settled  down  to  its  calm  and  usual  condition. 
The  flashy  French  and  plated-goods  shops,  which  made  a 
sliow  for  the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  disappeared;  you 
were  no  longer  crowded  and  jostled  by  smart  male  and 
female  dandies  in  walking  down  Patrick  Streeborthe  Mall; 
the  poor  little  theatre  had  scarcely  a  soul  in  its  bare 
benches :  I  went  once,  but  the  dreadful  brass-band  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  blew  me  out  of  doors.  This  miisic  could 
be  heard  much  more  pleasantly  at  some  distance  off  in  the 
street. 

One  sees  in  this  country  many  a  grand  and  tall  iron  gate 
leading  into  a  very  shabby  field  covered  with  thistles;  and 
the  simile  of  the  gate  will  in  some  degree  apply  to  this 
famous  city  of  Cork, — which  is  certainly  not  a  city  of  pal- 
aces, but  of  which  the  outlets  are  magnificent.  That  tow- 
ards Killarney  leads  by  the  Lee,  the  old  Avenue  of  Mar- 
dyke,  and  the  rich  green  pastures  stretching  down  to  the 
river;  and  as  you  pass  by  the  portico  of  the  county  gaol,  as 
fine  and  as  glancing  as  a  palace,  you  see  the  wooded  heights 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fair  stream,  crowded  with  a  thou- 
sand pretty  villas  and  terraces,  presenting  every  image  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Tlie  entrance  from  Cove  has  been 
mentioned  before;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  anywhere  a  nobler, 
grander,  and  more  cheerful  scene. 

Along  the  quays  up  to  St.  Patrick's  Bridge  there  is  a 
certain  bustle.  Some  forty  ships  may  be  lying  at  anchor 
along  the  walls  of  the  quay;  and  its  pavements  are  covered 
with  goods  of  various  merchandise:  here  a  cargo  of  hides; 
yonder  a  company  of  soldiers,  their  kits,  and  their  Dollies, 
who  are  taking  leave  of  the  redcoats  at  the  steamer's  side. 
Then  you  shall  see  a  fine,  squeaking,  shrieking  drove  of 
pigs  embarking  by  the  same  eonvej'ance,  and  insinuated 
into  the  steamer  by  all  sorts  of  coaxing,  threatening,  and 
30 
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wheedling.  Seamen  are  singing  and  yeehoing  on  board; 
grimy  colliers  smoking  at  the  liquor-shops  along  the  quay; 
and  as  for  the  bridge — there  is  a  crowd  of  idlers  on  that, 
you  may  be  sure,  sprawling  over  the  balustrade  for  ever 
and  ever,  with  long  ragged  coats,  steeple-hats,  and  stumpy 
doodeens. 

Then  along  the  coal-quay  you  may  see  a  clump  of  jingle- 
drivers,  who  have  all  a  word  for  your  honour;  and  in  Pat- 
rick Street,  at  three  o'clock,  when  "  The  Rakes  of  Mallow  " 
gets  under  weigh  (a  cracked  old  coach  with  the  paint 
rubbed  off,  some  smart  horses,  and  an  exceedingly  dingy 
harness) — at  three  o'clock,  you  will  be  sure  to  see  at  least 
forty  persons  waiting  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  said 
coach;  so  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inn  has  an  air  of 
some  bustle. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  if  it  be  assize  time, 
you  will  see  some  five  hundred  persons  squatting  in  the 
Court-house,  or  buzzing  and  talking  within;  the  rest  of  the 
respectable  quarter  of  the  city  is  pretty  free  from  anything 
like  bustle.  There  is  no  more  life  in  Patrick  Street  than 
in  Russell  Square  of  a  sunshiny  day;  and  as  for  the  Mall, 
it  is  as  lonely  as  the  chief  street  of  a  German  Residenz. 

I  have  mentioned  the  respectable  quarter  of  the  city — for 
there  are  quarters  in  it  swarming  with  life,  but  of  such  a 
frightful  kind  as  no  pen  need  care  to  describe;  alleys  where 
the  odours  and  rags  and  darkness  are  so  hideous,  that  one 
runs  frightened  away  from  them.  In  some  of  them,  they 
say,  not  the  policeman,  only  the  priest,  can  penetrate.  I 
asked  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  city  to  take  me 
into  some  of  these  haunts,  but  he  refused  very  justly;  and 
indeed  a  man  may  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  cau  see 
in  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  districts,  without  caring  to 
penetrate  farther.  Not  far  from  the  quays  is  an  open  space 
where  the  poor  hold  a  market  or  bazaar.  Here  is  liveli- 
ness and  business  enough :  ragged  women  chattering  and 
crying  their  beggarly  wares;  ragged  boys  gloating  over 
dirty  apple-  and  pie-stalls;  fish  frying,  and  raw  and  stink- 
ing; clothes-booths,  where  you  might  buy  a  wardrobe  for 
scarecrows;  old  nails,  hoops,  bottles,  and  marine- wares;  old 
battered  furniture,  that  has  been  .sold  against  starvation. 
In  the  streets  round  about  this  place,  on  a  sunshiny  day, 
all  the  black  gaping  windows  and  mouldy  steps  are  covered 
with   squatting   lazy   figures — women,   with   bare  breasts, 
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nursing  babies,  and  leering  a  joke  as  you  pass  by — ragged 
children  paddling  everywhere.  It  is  but  two  minutes' 
walk  out  of  Patrick  Street,  where  you  come  upon  a  fine 
flashy  shop  of  plated  goods,  or  a  grand  French  emporium 
of  dolls,  walking-sticks,  carpet-bags,  and  perfumery.  The 
markets  hard  by  have  a  rough,  old-fashioned,  cheer- 
ful look;  it's  a  comfort  after  the  misery  to  hear  a  red 
butcher's  wife  crying  after  you  to  buy  an  honest  piece  of 
meat. 

The  poorhouse,  newly  established,  cannot  hold  a  fifth 
part  of  the  poverty  of  this  great  town;  the  richer  inhab- 
itants are  untiring  in  their  charities,  and  the  Catholic  clergy- 
man before  mentioned  took  me  to  see  a  delivery  of  rice,  at 
which  he  presides  every  day  until  the  potatoes  shall  come 
in.  This  market,  over  which  he  presides  so  kindly,  is  held 
in  an  old  bankrupt  warehouse,  and  the  rice  is  sold  consider- 
ably under  the  prime  cost  to  hundreds  of  struggling  appli- 
cants who  come  when  lucky  enough  to  have  wherewithal  to 
pay- 
That  the  city  contains  much  wealth  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  handsome  villas  round  about  it,  where  the  rich 
merchants  dwell;  but  the  warehouses  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
vision-merchants make  no  show  to  the  stranger  walking  the 
streets;  and  of  the  retail  shops,  if  some  are  spacious  and 
handsome,  most  look  as  if  too  big  for  the  business  carried 
on  within.  The  want  of  ready  money  was  quite  curious. 
In  three  of  the  principal  shops  I  purchased  articles,  and 
tendered  a  pound  in  exchange — not  one  of  them  had  silver 
enough;  and  as  for  a  five-pound  note,  which  I  presented  at 
one  of  the  topping  booksellers,  his  boy  went  round  to  va- 
rious places  in  vain,  and  finally  set  forth  to  the  bank,  where 
change  was  got.  In  another  small  shop  I  offered  half-a- 
erown  to  pay  for  a  sixpenny  article — it  was  all  the  same. 
"Tim,"  says  the  good  woman,  "run  out  in  a  hurry  and 
fetch  the  gentleman  change."  Two  of  the  shopmen,  seeing 
an  Englishman,  were  very  particular  to  tell  me  in  what 
years  they  themselves  had  been  in  London.  It  seemed  a 
merit  in  these  gentlemen's  eyes  to  have  once  dwelt  in  that 
city;  and  I  see  in  the  papers  continually  ladies  advertising 
as  governesses,  and  specifying  particularly  that  they  are 
"English  ladies." 

I  received  six  £5  post-office  orders;  I  called  four  times 
on  as  many  different  days  at  the  Post  Office  before  the  eapi- 
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tal  could  be  forthcoming,  getting  on  the  third  application 
£20  (after  making  a  great  clamour,  and  vowing  that  such 
things  were  unheard  of  in  England),  and  on  the  fourth  call 
the  remaining  £10.  I  saw  poor  people,  who  may  have 
come  from  the  country  with  their  orders,  refused  payment 
of  an  order  of  some  40s.;  and  a  gentleman  who  tendered  a 
pound  note  in  payment  of  a  foreign  letter,  told  to  "  leave 
his  letter  and  pay  some  other  time."  Such  things  could  not 
take  place  in  the  hundred-and-second  city  in  England;  and 
as  I  do  not  pretend  to  doctrinise  at  all,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  deductions  with  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial condition  and  prosperity  of  the  second  city  in  Ire- 
land. 

Haif  a  dozen  of  the  public  buildings  I  saw  were  spacious 
and  shabby  beyond  all  cockney  belief.  Adjoining  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  is  a  great,  large,  handsome,  desolate  reading- 
room,  which  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Cork  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  decay.  Not  Palmyra 
— not  the  Russell  Institution  in  Great  Coram  Street — pre- 
sent more  melancholy  appearances  of  faded  greatness. 
Opposite  this  is  another  institution,  called  the  Cork  Library, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  books  and  plenty  of  kindness  to 
the  stranger;  but  the  shabbiness  and  faded  splendour  of 
the  place  are  quite  painful.  There  are  three  handsome 
Catholic  churches  commenced  of  late  years;  not  one  of 
them  is  complete :  two  want  their  porticoes ;  the  other  is 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground;  and  according 
to  the  architectural  plan  was  to  rise  as  high  as  a  cathedral. 
There  is  an  institution,  with  a  fair  library  of  scientific 
works,  a  museum,  and  a  drawing-school  with  a  supply  of 
casts.  The  place  is  in  yet  more  dismal  condition  than  the 
library.  The  plasters  are  spoiled  incurably  for  want  of  a 
sixpenny  feather-brush;  the  dust  lies  on  the  walls,  and 
nobody  seems  to  heed  it.  Two  shillings  a  year  would  have 
repaired  much  of  the  evil  which  has  happened  to  this  insti- 
tution; and  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  inward  dissensions  and  po- 
litical differences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  such  institutions. 
Kings  or  laws  don't  cause  or  cure  dust  and  cobwebs;  but 
indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate,  and  imprudence  will 
not  calculate  its  income,  and  vanity  exaggerates  its  own 
powers,  and  the  fault  is  laid  upon  that  tyrant  of  a  sister 
kingdom.  The  whole  country  is  filled  with  such  failures; 
swaggering  beginnings  that  could  not  be  carried  through; 
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grand  enterprises  begun  dashingly,  and  ending  in  shabby 
compromises  or  downright  ruin. 

I  have  said  something  in  praise  of  the  manners  of  the 
Cork  ladies :  in  regard  of  the  gentlemen,  a  stranger  too 
must  remark  the  extraordinary  degree  of  literary  taste  and 
talent  amoagst  them,  and  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  their  con- 
versation. The  love  for  literature  seems  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  curious.  What,  generally  speaking,  do  a  company 
of  grave  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  Baker  Street  know  about 
it?  Who  ever  reads  books  in  the  City,  or  how  often  does 
one  hear  them  talked  about  at  a  Club?  The  Cork  citizens 
are  the  most  book-loving  men  I  ever  met.  The  town  has 
sent  to  England  a  number  of  literary  men,  of  reputation 
too,  and  is  not  a  little  proud  of  their  fame.  Everybody 
seemed  to  know  what  Maginn  was  doing,  and  that  Eather 
Prout  had  a  third  volume  ready,  and  what  was  Mr.  Croker's 
last  article  in  the  Quarterly.  The  young  clerks  and  shop- 
men seemed  as  much  aufait  as  their  employers,  and  many 
is  the  conversation  I  heard  about  the  merits  of  this  writer 
or  that — Dickens,  Ainsworth,  Lover,  Lever. 

I  think,  in  walking  the  streets,  and  looking  at  the  rag- 
ged urchins  crowding  there,  every  Englishman  must  remark 
that  the  superiority  of  intelligence  is  here,  and  not  with  us. 
I  never  saw  such  a  collection  of  bright-eyed,  wild,  clever, 
eager  faces.  Mr.  Maclise  has  carried  away  a  number  of 
them  in  his  memory;  and  the  lovers  of  his  admirable  pic- 
tures will  find  more  than  one  Munster  countenance  under  a 
helmet  in  company  of  Macbeth,  or  in  a  slashed  doublet 
alongside  of  Piince  Hamlet,  or  in  the  very  midst  of  Spain 
in  company  with  Signer  G-il  Bias.  Gil  Bias  himself  came 
from  Cork,  and  not  from  Oviedo. 

I  listened  to  two  boys  almost  in  rags :  they  were  lolling 
over  the  quay  balustrade,  and  talking  about  ons  of  the 
Ptolemys!  and  talking  very  well  too.  One  of  them  had 
been  reading  in  Eollin,  and  was  detailing  his  information 
with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  fire.  Another  day, 
walking  in  the  Mardyke,  I  followed  three  boys,  not  half  so 
well  dressed  as  London  errand-boys :  one  was  telling  the 
other  about  Captain  Boss's  voyages,  and  spoke  with  as 
much  brightness  and  intelligence  as  the  best-read  gentle- 
man's son  in  England  could  do.  He  was  as  much  of  a 
gentleman,  too,  the  ragged  young  student;  his  manner  as 
good,  though  perhaps  more  eager  and  emphatic;  his  Ian- 
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guage  was  extremely  rich,  too,  and  eloquent.  Does  the 
reader  remember  his  school-days,  wheu  half  a  dozen  lads  in 
the  bedrooms  took  it  by  turns  to  tell  stories?  how  poor  the 
language  generally  was,  and  how  exceedingly  poor  the 
imagination!  Both  of  those  ragged  Irish  lads  had  the 
making  of  gentlemen,  scholars,  orators,  in  them.  A  propos 
of  love  of  reading,  let  me  mention  here  a  Dublin  story. 
Dr.  Lever,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer," 
went  into  Dycer's  stables  to  buy  a  horse.  The  groom  who 
brought  the  animal  out,  directly  he  heard  who  the  gentle- 
man was,  came  out  and  touched  his  cap,  and  pointed  to  a 
little  book  in  his  pocket  in  a  pink  cover.  "J  can't  do 
without  it,  sir"  says  the  man.  It  was  "  Harry  Lorrequer." 
I  wonder  does  any  one  of  Mr.  Eymell's  grooms  take  in 
"Pickwick,"  or  would  they  have  any  curiosity  to  see  Mr. 
Dickens,  should  he  pass  that  way? 

The  Corkagians  are  eager  for  a  Munster  University;  ask- 
ing for,  and  having  a  very  good  right  to,  the  same  privilege 
which  has  been  granted  to  the  chief  city  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  would  not  fail  of  being  a  great  benefit  to  the 
city  and  to  the  country  too,  which  would  have  no  need  to 
go  so  far  as  Dublin  for  a  school  of  letters  and  medicine; 
nor,  Whig  and  Catholic  for  the  most  part,  to  attend  a  Tory 
and  Protestant  University.  The  establishing  of  an  open  col- 
lege in  Munster  would  bring  miich  popularity  to  any  Minis- 
try that  should  accord  such  a  boon.  People  would  cry  out 
"  Popery  and  Infidelity, "  doubtless,  as  they  did  when  the 
London  University  was  established;  as  the  same  party  in 
Spain  would  cry  out,  "Atheism  and  Heresy."  But  the 
time,  thank  God !  is  gone  by  in  England  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  legislate  for  them  ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  giving 
his  adherence  to  the  National  Ediieation  scheme,  has  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  which  this  so  much  longed-for  col- 
lege would  only  be  a  consequ.ence. 

The  medical  charities  and  hospitals  are  said  to  be  very 
well  arranged,  and  the  medical  men  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary skill.  Other  public  institutions  are  no  less  excellent. 
I  was  taken  over  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  everything 
was  conducted  with  admirable  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
kindness;  and  as  for  the  county  gaol,  it  is  so  neat,  spa- 
cious, and  comfortable,  that  we  can  only  pray  to  see  every 
cottager  in  the  country  as  cleanly,  well  lodged,  and  well 
fed  as  the  convicts  are.     They  get  a  pound  of  bread  and  a 
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pint  of  milk  twice  a  day :  there  must  be  millions  of  people 
in  this  wretched  country,  to  whom  such  food  would  be  a 
luxury  that  their  utmost  labours  can  never  by  possibility 
procure  for  them;  and  in  going  over  this  admirable  institu- 
tion, where  everybody  is  cleanly,  healthy,  and  well  clad, 
I  could  not  but  think  of  the  rags  and  filth  of  the  horrid 
starvation  market  before  mentioned;  so  that  the  prison 
seemed  almost  a  sort  of  premium  for  vice.  But  the  people 
like  their  freedom,  such  as  it  is,  and  prefer  to  starve  and 
be  ragged  as  they  list.  They  will  not  go  to  the  poorhouses, 
except  at  the  greatest  extremity,  and  leave  them  on  the 
slightest  chance  of  existence  elsewhere. 

Walking  away  from  this  palace  of  a  prison,  you  pass 
amidst  all  sorts  of  delightful  verdure,  cheerful  gardens, 
and  broad  green  luscious  pastures,  down  to  the  beautiful 
river  Lee.  On  one  side  the  river  shines  away  towards  the 
city  with  its  towers  and  purple  steeples;  on  the  other  it  is 
broken  by  little  waterfalls,  and  bound  in  by  blue  hills,  an 
old  castle  towering  in  the  distance,  and  innumerable  parks 
and  villas  lying  along  the  pleasant  wooded  banks.  How 
beautiful  the  scene  is,  how  rich  and  how  happy !  Yonder, 
in  the  old  Mardyke  Avenue,  you  hear  the  voices  of  a  score 
of  children,  and  along  the  bright  green  meadows,  where  the 
cows  are  feeding,  the  gentle  shadows  of  the  clouds  go  play- 
ing over  the  grass.  Who  can  look  at  such  a  charming 
scene  but  with  a  thankful  swelling  heart? 

In  the  midst  of  your  pleasure,  three  beggars  have  hob- 
bled up,  and  are  howling  supplications  to  the  Lord.  One 
is  old  and  blind,  and  so  diseased  and  hideous,  that  straight- 
way all  the  pleasure  of  the  sight  round  about  vanishes  from 
you — that  livid  ghastly  face  interposing  between  you  and 
it.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland; 
the  traveller  is  haunted  by  the  face  of  the  popular  starva- 
tion. It  is  not  the  exception,  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  this  fairest  and  richest  of  countries,  men  are 
suffering  and  starving  by  millions.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  at  this  minute  stretched  in  the  sunshine  at  their 
cabin  doors  with  no  work,  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seem- 
ingly. Strong  countrymen  are  lying  in  bed  "for  the  hun- 
ger " — because  a  man  lying  on  his  back  does  not  need  so 
much  food  as  a  person  afoot.  Many  of  them  have  torn  up 
the  unripe  potatoes  from  their  little  gardens,  and  to  exist 
now  must  look  to  winter,  when  they  shall  have  to  suffer 
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starvation  and  cold  too.  The  epicurean,  and  traveller  for 
pleasure,  had  better  travel  anywhere  than  here;  where 
there  are  miseries  that  one  does  not  dare  to  think  of;  where 
one  is  always  feeling  how  helpless  pity  is,  and  how  hope- 
less relief,  and  is  perpetually  made  ashamed  of  being  happy. 

I  have  just  been  strolling  up  a  pretty  little  height  called 
Grattan's  Hill,  that  overlooks  the  town  and  the  river,  and 
where  the  artist  that  comes  Cork-wards  may  find  many 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  There  is  a  kind  of  pleasure-ground 
at  the  top  of  this  eminence — a  broad  walk  that  draggles  up 
to  a  ruined  wall,  with  a  ruined  niche  in  it,  and  a  battered 
stone  bench.  On  the  side  that  shelves  down  to  the  water 
are  some  beeches,  and  opposite  them  a  row  of  houses  from 
which  you  see  one  of  the  prettiest  prospects  possible — the 
shining  river  with  the  craft  along  the  quays,  and  the  busy 
city  in  the  distance,  the  active  little  steamers  puflBng  away 
towards  Cove,  the  farther  bank  crowned  with  rich  woods, 
and  pleasant-looking  country-houses, — perhaps  they  are 
tumbling,  rickety,  and  ruinous,  as  those  houses  close  by 
us,  but  you  can't  see  the  ruin  from  here. 

What  a  strange  air  of  forlorn  gaiety  there  is  about  the 
place ! — the  sky  itself  seems  as  if  it  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  so  full  is  it  of  clouds  and  sunshine.  Lit- 
tle fat,  ragged,  smiling  children  are  clambering  about  the 
rocks,  and  sitting  on  mossy  doorsteps,  tending  other  chil- 
dren yet  smaller,  fatter,  and  more  dirty.  "  Stop  till  I  get 
you  a  posy"  (pronounced ^ai«awa.wsee),  cries  one  urchin  to 
another.  "Tell  me  who  is  it  ye  love,  Jooly,"  exclaims 
another,  cuddling  a  red -faced  infant  with  a  very  dirty  nose. 
More  of  the  same  race  are  perched  about  the  summer-house, 
and  two  wenches  with  large  purple  feet  are  flapping  some 
carpets  in  the  air.  It  is  a  wonder  the  carpets  will  bear 
this  kind  of  treatment  at  all,  and  do  not  be  off  at  once  to 
mingle  with  the  elements :  I  never  saw  things  that  hung  to 
life  by  such  a  frail  thread. 

This  dismal  pleasant  place  is  a  suburb  of  the  second  city 
in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  about  the 
town.  What  a  prim,  bustling,  active,  green-railinged,  tea- 
gardened,  gravel- walked  place  would  it  have  been  in  the 
five-hundredth  town  in  England ! — but  you  see  the  people 
can  be  quite  as  happy  in  the  rags  and  without  the  paint, 
and  I  hear  a  great  deal  more  heartiness  and  affection  from 
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these  children  than  from  their  fat  little  brethren  across  the 
Channel 

If  a  man  wanted  to  study  ruins,  here  is  a  house  close  at 
hand,  not  forty  years  old  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  completely 
gone  to  rack  as  Netley  Abbey.  It  is  quite  curious  to  study 
that  house;  and  a  pretty  ruinous  fabric  of  improvidence, 
extravagance,  happiness,  and  disaster  may  the  imagination 
build  out  of  it !  In  the  first  place,  the  owners  did  not  wait 
to  finish  it  before  they  went  to  inhabit  it !  This  is  written 
in  just  such  another  place; — a  handsome  drawing-room 
with  a  good  carpet,  a  lofty  marble  mantelpiece,  and  no 
paper  to  the  walls.  The  door  is  prettily  painted  white 
and  blue,  and  though  not  six  weeks  old,  a  great  piece  of 
the  woodwork  is  off  already  (Peggy  uses  it  to  prevent  the 
door  from  banging  to);  and  there  are  some  fine  chinks  in 
every  one  of  the  panels,  by  which  my  neighbour  may  see 
all  my  doings. 

A  couple  of  score  of  years,  and  this  house  will  be  just 
like  yonder  place  on  Grattan's  Hill. 

Like  a  young  prodigal,  the  house  begins  to  use  its  consti- 
tution too  early;  and  when  it  should  yet  (in  the  shape  of 
carpenters  and  painters)  have  all  its  masters  and  guardians 
to  watch  and  educate  it,  my  house  on  Grattan's  Hill  must 
be  a  man  at  once,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  strong 
health !  I  would  lay  a  guinea  they  were  making  punch  in 
that  house  before  they  could  keep  the  rain  out  of  it;  that 
they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before  the  floors  were  firm 
or  the  wainscots  painted,  and  a  fine  tester-bed  in  the  best 
room,  where  my  lady  might  catch  cold  in  state,  in  the 
midst  of  yawning  chimneys,  creaking  window-sashes,  and 
smoking  plaster. 

Now  look  at  the  door  of  the  coach-house,  with  its  first 
coat  of  paint  seen  yet,  and  a  variety  of  patches  to  keep  the 
feeble  barrier  together.  The  loft  was  arched  once,  but  a 
great  corner  has  tumbled  at  one  end,  leaving  a  gash  that 
unites  the  windows  with  the  cdach-house  door.  Several  of 
the  arch-stones  are  removed,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
as  rambling  and  disorderly  as — as  the  arrangement  of  this 
book,  say.  Very  tall  tufts  of  mouldy  moss  are  on  the 
drawing-room  windows,  with  long  white  heads  of  grass. 
As  I  am  sketching  this — honk  ! — a  great  lean  sow  comes 
trampling  through  the  slush  within  the  courtyard,  breaks 
down  the  flimsy  apparatus  of  rattling  boards  and  stones 
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which  had  passed  for  the  gate,  and  walks  with  her  seven 
squeaking  little  ones  to  disport  on  thti  grass  on  the  hill. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  tenement  mentioned  just  now, 
with  its  pictures,  and  pulleyless  windows  and  lockless 
doors,  was  tenanted  by  a  friend  who  lodged  there  with  a 
sick  wife  and  a  couple  of  little  children;  one  of  whom  was 
an  infant  in  arms.  It  is  not,  however,  the  lodger,  who  is 
an  Englishman,  but  the  kind  landlady  and  her  family  who 
may  well  be  described  here — for  their  like  are  hardly  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Mrs.  Fagan  is  a 
young  widow  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  that  portrait 
over  the  grand  mantelpiece  is  the  picture  of  her  husband 
that  is  gone,  a  handsome  young  man,  and  well-to-do  at  one 
time  as  a  merchant.  But  the  widow  (she  is  as  pretty,  as 
ladylike,  as  kind,  and  as  neat  as  ever  widow  could  be)  has 
little  left  to  live  upon  but  the  rent  of  her  lodgings  and  her 
furniture;  of  which  we  have  seen  the  best  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

She  has  three  fine  children  of  her  own :  there  is  Minny, 
and  Katey,  and  Patsey,  and  they  occupy  indifferently  the 
dining-room  on  the  ground-floor  or  the  kitchen  opposite; 
where  in  the  midst  of  a  great  smoke  sits  an  old  nurse,  by 
a  copper  of  potatoes  which  is  always  bubbling  and  full. 
Patsey  swallows  quantities  of  them,  that's  clear — his 
cheeks  are  as  red  and  shining  as  apples,  and  when  he 
roars,  you  are  sure  that  his  kings  are  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion. Next  door  to  the  kitchen  is  the  pantry,  and  there  is 
a  bucket  full  of  the  before-mentioned  fruit,  and  a  grand 
service  of  china  for  dinner  and  dessert.  The  kind  young 
widow  shows  them  with  no  little  pride,  and  says  with 
reason  that  there  are  few  lodging-houses  in  Cork  that  can 
match  such  china  as  that.  They  are  relics  of  the  happy 
old  times  when  Fagan  kept  his  gig  and  horse,  doubtless, 
and  had  his  friends  to  dine^the  happy  prosperous  days 
which  she  has  exchanged  for  poverty  and  the  sad  black 
gown. 

Patsey,  Minny,  and  Katey  have  made  friends  with  the 
little  English  people  upstairs;  the  elder  of  whom,  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  has  as  fine  a  Munster  brogue  as  ever 
trolled  over  the  lips  of  any  born  Corkagian.  The  old  nurse 
carries  out  the  whole  united  party  to  walk,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  English  baby,  that  jumps  about  in  the  arms 
of  a  countrywoman  of  her  own.     That  is,  unless  one  of  the 
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four  Miss  Pagans  take  her;  for  four  of  them  there  are, 
four  other  Miss  Fagans,  from  eighteen  downwards  to  four- 
teen:— handsome,  fresh,  lively,  dancing,  bouncing  girls. 
You  may  always  see  two  or  three  of  them  smiling  at  the 
parlour- window,  and  they  laugh  and  turn  away  their  heads 
when  any  young  fellow  looks  and  admires  them. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  young  widow  of  five-aud- 
twenty  can't  be  the  mother  of  four  young  ladies  of  eighteen 
downwards;  and,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  how  they 
come  to  be  living  with  the  poor  widow  their  cousin,  the  an- 
swer is,  they  are  on  a  visit.  Peggy  the  maid  says  their 
papa  is  a  gentleman  of  property,  and  can  "  spend  his  eight 
hundred  a  year." 

Why  don't  they  remain  with  the  old  gentleman,  then, 
instead  of  quartering  on  the  poor  young  widow,  who  has 
her  own  little  mouths  to  feed?  The  reason  is,  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  gone  and  married  his  cook ;  and  the  daughters 
have  quitted  him  in  a  body,  refusing  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  a  person  who  ought  by  rights  to  be  in  the  kitchen. 
The  whole  family  (the  Fagans  are  of  good  family)  take 
the  quarrel  up,  and  here  are  the  young  people  under  shel- 
ter of  the  widow. 

Four  merrier,  tender-hearted  girls  are  not  to  be  found  in 
all  Ireland;  and  the  only  subject  of  contention  amongst 
them  is,  which  shall  have  the  English  baby;  they  are  nurs- 
ing it,  and  singing  to  it,  and  dandling  it  by  turns  all  day 
long.  When  they  are  not  singing  to  the  baby,  they  are 
singing  to  an  old  piano;  such  an  old,  wiry,  jingling, 
wheezy  piano!  It  has  plenty  of  work,  playing  jigs  and 
song  accompaniments  between  meals,  and  acting  as  a  side- 
board at  dinner.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  at  rest  at  night 
either;  but  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  is  turned  into 
a  four-post  bed.     And  for  the  following  reason : — 

Every  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  you  see  a  tall  old  gen- 
tleman walking  leisurely  to  the  house.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
long  greatcoat  with  huge  pockets,  and  in  the  huge  pockets 
are  sure  to  be  some  big  apples  for  all  the  children — the 
English  child  amongst  the  rest,  and  she  generally  has  the 
biggest  one.  At  seven  o'clock,  you  are  sure  to  hear  a  deep 
voice  shouting  "  Paggt  !  "  in  an  awful  tone — it  is  the  old 
gentleman  calling  for  his  "materials;"  which  Peggy  brings 
without  any  further  ado;  and  a  glass  of  punch  is  made,  no 
doubt,  for  everybody.    Then  the  party  separates :  the  chil- 
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dren  and  the  old  nurse  have  long  since  trampled  upstairs; 
Peggy  has  the  kitchen  for  her  sleeping-apartment;  and  the 
four  young  ladies  make  it  out  somehow  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room. As  for  the  old  gentleman,  he  reposes  in  the 
parlour;  and  it  must  be  somewhere  about  the  piano,  for 
there  is  no  furniture  in  the  room  except  that,  a  table,  a 
few  old  chairs,  a  workbox,  and  a  couple  of  albums. 

The  English  girl's  father  met  her  in  the  street  one  day, 
talking  confidentially  with  a  tall  old  gentleman  in  a  great- 
coat. "Who's  your  friend?"  says  the  Englishman  after- 
wards to  the  little  girl.  "Don't  you  know  him,  papa?" 
said  the  child  in  the  purest  brogue.  "Don't  you  know 
him? — That's  Uncle  James!"  And  so  it  was:  in  this 
kind,  poor,  generous,  barebacked  house,  the  English  child 
found  a  set  of  new  relations;  little  rosy  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  play  with,  kind  women  to  take  the  place  of  the  al- 
most dying  mother,  a  good  old  Uncle  James  to  bring  her 
home  apples  and  care  for  her — one  and  all  ready  to  share 
their  little  pittance  with  her,  and  to  give  her  a  place  in 
their  simple  friendly  hearts.  God  Almighty  bless  the 
widow  and  her  mite,  and  all  the  kind  souls  under  her  roof! 

How  much  goodness  and  generosity — how  much  purity, 
fine  feeling — nay,  happiness — may  dwell  amongst  the  poor 
whom  we  have  been  just  looking  at !  Here,  thank  God,  is 
an  instance  of  this  happy  and  cheerful  poverty :  and  it  is 
good  to  look,  when  one  can,  at  the  heart  that  beats  under 
the  threadbare  coat,  as  well  as  the  tattered  old  garment  it- 
self. Well,  please  Heaven,  some  of  those  people  whom 
we  have  been  looking  at  are  as  good,  and  not  much  less 
happy :  but  though  they  are  accustomed  to  their  want,  the 
stranger  does  not  reconcile  himself  to  it  quickly;  and  I 
hope  no  Irish  reader  will  be  offended  at  my  speaking  of 
this  poverty,  not  with  scorn  or  ill-feeling,  but  with  hearty 
sympathy  and  good-will. 

One  word  more  regarding  the  Widow  Fagan's  house. 
When  Peggy  brought  in  coals  for  the  drawing-room  fire, 
she  carried  them — in  what  do  you  think?  "  In  a  coal-scut- 
tle, to  be  sure,"  says  the  English  reader,  down  on  you  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

No,  you  clever  Englishman,  it  wasn't  a  coal-scuttle. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  in  a  fire-shovel,"  says  that  brightest 
of  wits,  guessing  again. 
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No,  it  wasn't  a  fire-shovel,  you  heaven-born  genius;  and 
you  might  guess  from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called  you  up 
to  coffee,  and  you  would  never  find  out.  It  was  in  some- 
thing which  I  have  already  described  in  Mrs.  Pagan's  pan- 
try. 

"  Oh,  I  have  you  now,  it  was  the  bucket  where  the  po- 
tatoes were ;  the  thlatternly  wetch !  "  says  Snooks. 

Wrong  again !     Peggy  brought  up  the  coals — in  a  china 

PLATE ! 

Snooks  turns  quite  white  with  surprise,  and  almost 
chokes  himself  with  his  port.  "Well,"  says  he,  "of  all 
the  wum  countwith  that  I  ever  wead  of,  hang  me  if  Ireland 
ithn't  the  wummetht.  Coalth  in  a  plate!  Mawyann,  do 
you  hear  that?  In  Ireland  they  alwayth  thend  up  their 
coalth  in  a  plate ! " 
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CHAPTEK    VIII. 

FROM  CORK  TO  BANTRY ;   WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CITY   OF  SKIBBEREEN. 

That  light  four-inside,  four-horse  coach,  the  "  Slsib- 
bereen  Perseverance,"  brought  me  fifty- two  miles  to-day, 
for  the  sum  of  three-and-sixpence,  through  a  country  which 
is,  as  usual,  somewhat  difficult  to  describe.  We  issued 
out  of  Cork  by  the  western  road,  in  which,  as  the  Guide- 
book says,  there  is  something  very  imposing.  "  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  county  court-house,  the  extent,  solidity, 
and  characteristic  sternness  of  the  county  gaol,"  were  visi- 
ble to  us  for  a  few  minutes;  when,  turning  away  south- 
ward from  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  stream,  the  road  took 
us  towards  Bandon,  through  a  country  that  is  bare  and 
ragged-looking,  but  yet  green  and  pretty,  and  it  always 
seems  to  me,  like  the  people,  to  look  cheerful  in  spite  of 
its  wretchedness,  or,  more  correctly,  to  look  tearful  and 
cheerful  at  the  same  time. 

The  coach,  like  almost  every  other  public  vehicle  I  have 
seen  in  Ireland,  was  full  to  the  brim  and  over  it.  What 
can  send  these  restless  people  travelling  and  hurrying 
about  from  place  to  place  as  they  do?  T  have  heard  one  or 
two  gentlemen  hint  that  they  had  "  business  "  at  this  place 
or  that;  and  found  afterwards  that  one  was  going  a  couple 
of  score  of  miles  to  look  at  a  mare,  another  to  examine  a 
setter-dog,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  make  it  mj'  business  to 
ask  on  what  errand  the  gentlemen  on  the  coach  were  bound; 
though  two  of  them,  seeing  an  Englishman,  very  good-nat- 
uredly began  chalking  out  a  route  for  him  to  take,  and 
showing  a  sort  of  interest  in  his  affairs,  which  is  not  with 
us  generally  exhibited.  The  coach,  too,  seemed  to  have 
the  elastic  hospitality  of  some  Irish  houses;  it  accommo- 
dated an  almost  impossible  number.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  the  little  guard  sat  on  the  roof  among  the 
carpet-bags,  holding  in  one  hand  a  huge  tarabour-frame,  in 
the  other  a  bandbox  marked  "Foggarty,  Hatter."  (What 
is  there  more  ridiculous  in  the  name  of  Foggarty  than  in 
that  of  Smith?  and  yet,  had  Smith  been  the  name,  I  never 
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should  have  laughed  at  or  remarked  it.)  Presently  by  his 
side  clambered  a  green-coated  policeman  with  his  carbine, 
and  we  had  a  talk  about  the  vitriol-throwers  at  Cork,  and 
the  sentence  just  passed  upon  them.  The  populace  has  de- 
cidedly taken  part  with  the  vitriol-throwers;  parties  of 
dragoons  were  obliged  to  surround  the  avenues  of  the  court; 
and  the  judge  who  sentenced  them  was  abused  as  he  en- 
tered his  carriage,  and  called  an  old  villain,  and  many  other 
opprobrious  names. 

This  case  the  reader  very  likely  remembers.  A  saw-mill 
was  established  at  Cork,  by  which  some  four  hundred  saw- 
yers were  thrown  out  of  employ.  In  order  to  deter  the 
proprietors  of  this  and  all  other  mills  from  using  such  in- 
struments further,  the  sawyers  determined  to  execute  a  ter- 
rible vengeance,  and  cast  lots  among  themselves  which  of 
their  body  should  fling  vitriol  into  the  faces  of  the  mill- 
owners.  The  men  who  were  chosen  by  the  lot  were  to 
execute  this  horrible  office  on  pain  of  death,  and  did  so, — 
frightfully  burning  and  blinding  one  of  the  gentlemen  own- 
ing the  mill.  Great  rewards  were  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  criminals,  and  at  last  one  of  their  own  body 
came  forward  as  an  approver,  and  the  four  principal  actors 
in  this  dreadful  outrage  were  sentenced  to  be  transported 
for  life.  Crowds  of  the  ragged  admirers  of  these  men  were 
standing  round  "the  magnificent  county  court-house"  as 
we  passed  the  building.  Ours  is  a  strange  life  indeed. 
What  a  history  of  poverty  and  barbarity,  and  crime,  and 
even  kindness,  was  that  by  which  we  passed  before  the 
magnificent  county  court-house,  at  eight  miles  an  hour? 
What  a  chapter  might  a  philosopher  write  on  them !  Look 
yonder  at  those  two  hundred  ragged  fellow-subjects  of 
yours;  they  are  kind,  good,  pious,  brutal,  starving.  If 
the  priest  tells  them,  there  is  scarce  any  penance  they  will 
not  perform;  there  is  scarcely  any  pitch  of  misery  which 
they  have  not  been  known  to  endure,  nor  any  degree  of 
generosity  of  which  they  are  not  capable :  but  if  a  man 
comes  among  these  people,  and  can  afford  to  take  land  over 
their  heads,  or  if  he  invents  a  machine  which  can  work 
more  economically  than  their  labour,  they  will  shoot  the 
man  down  without  mercy,  murder  him,  or  put  him  to  hor- 
rible tortures,  and  glory  almost  in  what  they  do.  There 
stand  the  men;  they  are  only  separated  from  us  by  a  few 
paces :  they  are  as  fond  of  their  mothers  and  children  as 
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we  are;  their  gratitude  for  small  kindnesses  shown  to  them 
is  extraordinary;  they  are  Christians  as  we  are;  but  inter- 
fere with  their  interest,  and  they  will  murder  you  without 
pity. 

It  is  not  revenge  so  much  which  these  poor  fellows  take, 
as  a  brutal  justice  of  their  own.  Now,  will  it  seem  a  para- 
dox, to  say,  in  regard  to  them  and  their  murderous  system, 
that  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  latter  is  to  kill  them  no 
more  ?  Let  the  priest  be  able  to  go  amongst  them  and  say, 
the  law  holds  a  man's  life  so  sacred  that  it  will  on  no  ac- 
count take  it  away.  No  man,  nor  no  body  of  men,  has  a 
right  to  meddle  with  human  life;  not  the  Commons  of 
England  any  more  than  the  Commons  of  Tipperary.  This 
may  cost  two  or  three  lives,  probably,  until  such  time  as 
the  system  may  come  to  be  known  and  understood:  but 
which  will  be  the  greatest  economy  of  blood  in  the  end? 

By  this  time  the  vitriol-men  were  long  passed  away,  and 
we  began  next  to  talk  about  the  Cork  and  London  steam- 
boats; which  are  made  to  pay,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
paupers  whom  the  boats  bring  over  from  London  at  the 
charge  of  that  city.  The  passengers  found  here,  as  in  ev- 
erything else  almost  which  I  have  seen  as  yet,  another  in- 
stance of  the  injury  which  England  inflicts  on  them.  "As 
long  as  these  men  are  strong  and  can  work,"  says  one, 
"  you  keep  them :  when  they  are  in  bad  health,  you  fling 
them  upon  us."  Nor  could  I  convince  him  that  the  agri- 
cultural gentlemen  were  perfectly  free  to  stay  at  home  if 
they  liked :  that  we  did  for  them  what  was  done  for  Eng- 
lish paupers — sent  them,  namely,  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
way  to  their  parishes;  nay,  that  some  of  them  (as  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes)  actually  saved  a  bit  of  money  dur- 
ing the  harvest,  and  took  this  cheap  way  of  conveying  it 
and  themselves  to  their  homes  again.  But  nothing  would 
convince  the  gentlemen  that  there  was  not  some  wicked 
scheming  on  the  part  of  the  English  in  the  business;  and, 
indeed,  I  find  upon  almost  every  other  subject  a  peevish  and 
puerile  suspiciousness  which  is  worthy  of  France  itself. 

By  this  time  we  came  to  a  pretty  village  called  Lmishan- 
non,  upon  the  noble  banks  of  the  Band  on  river;  leading 
for  three  miles  by  a  great  number  of  pleasant  gentlemen's 
seats  to  Bandon  town.  A  good  number  of  large  mills  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  and  the  chief  part  of  them,  as 
in  Carlow,  useless.    One  mill  we  saw  was  too  small  for  the 
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owner's  great  speculations;  and  so  he  built  another  and 
larger  one :  the  big  mill  cost  him  £10,000,  for  which  his 
brothers  went  security;  and,  a  lawsuit  being  given  against 
the  millowner,  the  two  mills  stopped,  tlie  two  brothers 
went  off,  and  yon  fine  old  house,  in  the  style  of  Anne,  with 
terraces  and  tall  chimneys — one  of  the  oldest  country- 
houses  I  have  seen  in  Ireland — is  now  inhabited  by  the 
natural  son  of  the  millowner,  who  has  more  such  interest- 
ing progeny.  Then  we  came  to  a  tall,  comfortable  house, 
in  a  plantation;  opposite  to  which  was  a  stone  castle,  in 
its  shrubberies  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  tall 
house  in  the  plantation  shot  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
in  a  duel,  and  nearly  killed  him;  on  which  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  built  this  castle,  in  order  to  plague  the  tall 
house.  They  are  good  friends  now;  but  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  ruined  himself  in  building  his  house.  I  asked, 
"Is  the  house  finished?  " — "A  good  deal  of  it  is,"  was  the 
answer. — And  then  we  came  to  a  brewery,  about  which  was 
a  similar  story  of  extravagance  and  ruin;  but  whether  be- 
fore or  after  entering  Bandon,  does  not  matter. 

We  did  not,  it  appears,  pass  through  the  best  part  of 
Bandon :  I  looked  along  one  side  of  the  houses  in  the  long 
street  through  which  we  went,  to  see  if  there  was  a  win- 
dow without  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  and  can  declare  on  my 
conscience  that  every  single  window  had  three  broken 
panes.  There  we  changed  horses,  in  a  market-place,  sur- 
rounded, as  usual,  by  beggars;  then  we  passed  through  a 
suburb  still  more  wretched  and  ruinous  than  the  first  street, 
and  which,  in  very  large  letters,  is  called  Doyle  Street  : 
and  the  next  stage  was  at  a  place  called  Dunmanway. 

Here  it  was  market-day,  too,  and,  as  usual,  no  lack  of 
attendants :  swarms  of  peasants  in  their  blue  cloaks,  squat- 
ting by  their  stalls  here  and  there.  There  is  a  little,  mis- 
erable old  market-house,  where  a  few  women  were  selling 
buttermilk;  another,  bullocks'  hearts,  liver,  and  such  like 
scraps  of  meat;  another  had  dried  mackerel  on  a  board; 
and  plenty  of  people  huckstering,  of  course.  Round  the 
coach  came  crowds  of  raggery,  and  blackguards  fawning 
for  money.  I  wonder  who  gives  them  any  !  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  give  yet;  and  were  they  not  even  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  gratify  them  all,  there  is 
something  in  their  cant  and  supplications  to  the  Lord  so 
disgusting  to  me,  that  I  could  not  give  a  halfpenny. 
31 
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In  regard  of  pretty  faces,  male  or  female,  this  road  is 
very  unfavourable.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  fifty  miles; 
though,  as  it  was  market-day  all  along  the  road,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  vast  numbers  of  counte- 
nances. The  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  stunted,  short, 
with  flat  Tartar  faces;  and  the  men  no  handsomer.  Every 
woman  has  bare  legs,  of  course;  and  as  the  weather  is  fine, 
they  are  sitting  outside  their  cabins,  with  the  pig,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  children  sporting  around. 

Before  many  doors  we  saw  a  little  flock  of  these  use- 
ful animals,  and  the  family  pig  almost  everywhere.  You 
might  see  him  browsing  and  poking  along  the  hedges,  his 
fore  and  hind  leg  attached  with  a  wisp  of  hay  to  check  his 
propensity  to  roaming.  Here  and  there  were  a  small  brood 
of  turkeys;  now  and  then  a  couple  of  sheep  or  a  single  one 
grazing  upon  a  scanty  field,  of  which  the  chief  crop  seemed 
to  be  thistles  and  stone;  and,  by  the  side  of  the  cottage, 
the  potato-field  always. 

The  character  of  the  landscape  for  the  most  part  is  bare 
and  sad;  except  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns,  where  people  have  taken  a  fancy  to  plant,  and 
where  nature  has  helped  them,  as  it  almost  always  will  in 
this  country.  If  we  saw  a  field  with  a  good  hedge  to  it, 
we  were  sure  to  see  a  good  crop  inside.  Many  a  field  was 
there  that  had  neither  crop  nor  hedge.  We  passed  by  and 
over  many  pretty  streams,  running  bright  through  bril- 
liant emerald  meadows :  and  I  saw  a  thousand  charming 
pictures,  which  want  as  yet  an  Irish  Berghem.  A  bright 
road  winding  up  a  hill;  on  it  a  country  cart,  with  its 
load,  stretching  a  huge  shadow;  the  before-mentioned 
emerald  pastures  and  silver  rivers  in  the  foreground;  a 
noble  sweep  of  hills  rising  up  from  them,  and  contrasting 
their  magnificent  purple  with  the  green;  in  the  extreme 
distance  the  clear  cold  outline  of  some  far-ofE  mountains, 
and  the  white  clouds  tumbled  about  in  the  blue  sky  over- 
head. It  has  no  doubt  struck  all  persons  who  love  to  look 
at  nature,  how  different  the  skies  are  in  different  countries. 
I  fancy  Irish  or  French  clouds  are  as  characteristic  as  Irish 
or  French  landscapes.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  Dagvier- 
reotype  and  get  a  series  of  each.  Some  way  beyond  Dun- 
manna  the  road  takes  us  through  a  noble  savage  country  of 
rocks  and  heath.  Nor  must  the  painter  forget  long  black 
tracts  of   bog  here  and   there,  and  the  water  glistening 
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brightly  at  the  places  where  the  turf  has  been  cut  away. 
Add  to  this,  and  chiefly  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  a  ruined 
old  castle  or  two;  some  were  built  by  the  Danes,  it  is  said. 
The  O'Connors,  the  O'Mahonys,  the  O'DriscoUs,  were  lords 
of  many  others,  and  their  ruined  towers  may  be  seen  here 
and  along  the  sea. 

Near  Dunmanna  that  great  coach,  "The  Skibbereen  In- 
dustry," dashed  by  us  at  seven  miles  an  hour;  a  wondrous 
vehicle :  there  were  gaps  between  every  one  of  the  panels; 
you  could  see  daylight  through  and  through  it.  Like  our 
machine,  it  was  full,  with  three  complementary  sailors  on 
the  roof,  as  little  harness  as  possible  to  the  horses,  and  as 
long  stages  as  horses  can  well  endure;  ours  were  each 
eighteen-mile  stages.  About  eiglit  miles  from  Skibbereen 
a  one-horse  car  met  us,  and  carried  away  an  offshoot  of 
passengers  to  Bantry.  Five  passengers  and  their  luggage, 
and  a  very  wild  steep  road;  all  this  had  one  poor  little 
pony  to  overcome.  About  the  towns  there  were  some  show 
of  gentlemen's  cars,  smart  and  well  appointed,  and  on  the 
road  great  numbers  of  country  carts;  an  army  of  them  met 
us  coming  from  Skibbereen,  and  laden  with  grey  sand  for 
manure. 

Before  you  enter  the  city  of  Skibbereen,  the  tall  new 
Poor-house  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  of 
the  common  model,  being  a  bastard-Gothic  edifice,  with  a 
profusion  of  cottage-ornee  (is  cottage  masculine  or  feminine 
in  French?) — of  cottage-orne  roofs,  and  pinnacles,  and  in- 
solent-looking stacks  of  chimneys.  It  is  built  for  900 
people,  but  as  yet  not  more  than  400  have  been  induced  to 
live  in  it;  the  beggars  preferring  the  freedom  of  their  pre- 
carious trade  to  the  dismal  certainty  within  its  walls.  Next 
we  come  to  the  chapel,  a  very  large  respectable-looking 
building  of  dark-grey  stone;  and  presently,  behold,  by  the 
crowd  of  blackguards  in  waiting,  the  "  Skibbereen  Perse- 
verance "  has  found  its  goal,  and  you  are  inducted  to  the 
"Hotel"  opposite. 

Some  gentlemen  were  at  the  coach,  besides  those  of  lower 
degree.  Here  was  a  fat  fellow  with  large  whiskers,  a  gera- 
nium, and  a  cigar;  yonder  a  tall  handsome  old  man  that  I 
would  swear  was  a  dragoon  on  half -pay.  He  had  a  little 
cap,  a  Taglioni  coat,  a  pair  of  beautiful  spaniels,  and  a 
pair  of  knee-breeches  which  showed  a  very  handsome  old 
leg;  and  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  invite  everybody  to 
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dinner  as  they  got  off  the  coach.  No  doubt  he  has  seen 
the  "  Skibbereen  Perseverance  "  come  in  ever  since  it  was  a 
"Perseverance."  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  will  inter- 
est men  in  prisons  or  country  towns ! 

There  is  a  dirty  coffee-room,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
whisky;  indeed  three  young  "  materialists  "  are  employed 
at  the  moment :  and  I  hereby  beg  to  offer  an  apology  to 
three  other  gentlemen — ^the  Captain,  another,  and  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  geranium,  who  had  caught  hold  of  a  sketch- 
ing-stool which  is  my  property,  and  were  stretching  it,  and 
sitting  upon  it,  and  wondering,  and  talking  of  it,  when  the 
owner  came  in,  and  they  bounced  off  to  their  seats  like  so 
many  schoolboys.  Dirty  as  the  place  was,  this  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  produce  an  exuberant  dinner  of 
trout  and  Kerry  mutton;  after  which  Dan  the  waiter, 
holding  up  a  dingy  decanter,  asks  how  much  whisky  I'd 
have. 

That  calculation  need  not  be  made  here;  and  if  a  man 
sleeps  well,  has  he  any  need  to  quarrel  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  bedroom,  and  spy  out  the  deficiencies  of  the 
land?  As  it  was  Sunday,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  sort  of  shops  "  the  active  and  flourishing  town "  of 
Skibbereen  contains.  There  were  some  of  the  architectural 
sort,  viz.  with  gilt  letters  and  cracked  mouldings,  and 
others  into  which  I  thought  I  saw  the  cows  walking;  but  it 
was  only  into  their  little  cribs  and  paddocks  at  the  back  of 
the  shops.  There  is  a  trim  Wesleyan  chapel,  without  any 
broken  windows;  a  neat  church  standing  modestly  on  one 
side;  the  lower  street  crawls  along  the  river  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  having  by-streets  and  boulevards  of  cabins 
here  and  there. 

The  people  came  flocking  into  the  place  by  hundreds, 
and  you  saw  their  blue  cloaks  dotting  the  road  and  the  bare 
open  plains  beyond.  The  men  came  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings to-day,  the  women  all  bare-legged,  and  many  of  them 
might  be  seen  washing  their  feet  in  the  stream  before  they 
went  up  to  the  chapel.  The  street  seemed  to  be  lined  on 
either  side  with  blue  cloaks,  squatting  along  the  doorways 
as  is  their  wont.  Among  these,  numberless  cows  were 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  pails  of  milk  passing,  and  here 
and  there  a  hound  or  two  went  stalking  about.  Dan,  the 
waiter,  says  they  are  hunted  by  the  handsome  old  Captain 
who  was  yesterday  inviting  everybody  to  dinner. 
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Anybody  at  eight  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  sum- 
mer may  behold  the  above  scene  from  a  bridge  just  outside 
the  tov.'n.  He  may  add  to  it  the  river,  with  one  or 
two  barges  lying  idle  upon  it;  a  flag  flying  at  what  looks 
like  a  custom-house;  bare  country  all  around;  and  the 
chapel  before  him,  with  a  swarm  of  the  dark  figures  round 
about  it. 

I  went  into  it,  not  without  awe  (for,  as  I  confessed  be- 
fore, I  always  feel  a  sort  of  tremor  on  going  into  a  Catholic 
place  of  worship :  the  candles,  and  altars,  and  mysteries, 
the  priest,  and  his  robes,  and  nasal  chanting,  and  wonder- 
ful genuflections,  will  frighten  me  as  long  as  I  live).  The 
chapel-yard  was  filled  with  men  and  women;  a  couple  of 
shabby  old  beadles  were  at  the  gate,  with  copper  shovels 
to  collect  money;  and  inside  the  chapel  four  or  five  hundred 
people  were  on  their  knees,  and  scores  more  of  the  blue- 
mantles  came  in,  dropping  their  curtsies  as  they  entered, 
and  then  taking  their  places  on  the  flags. 

And  now  the  pangs  of  hunger  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  it  became  necessary  for  your  humble  servant 
(after  making  several  useless  applications  to  a  bell,  which 
properly  declined  to  work  on  Sundays)  to  make  a  personal 
descent  to  the  inn-kitchen,  where  was  not  a  bad  study  for 
a  painter.  It  is  a  huge  room,  with  a  peat  fire  burning,  and 
a  staircase  walking  up  one  side  of  it,  on  which  stair  was  a 
damsel  in  a  partial  though  by  no  meaiis  picturesque  disha- 
bille. The  cook  had  ■  just  come  in  with  a  great  frothing 
pail  of  milk,  and  sat  with  her  arms  folded;  the  hostler's 
boy  sat  dangling  his  legs  from  the  table;  the  hostler  was 
dandling  a  noble  little  boy  of  a  year  old,  at  whom  Mrs. 
Cook  likewise  grinned  delighted.  Here,  too,  sat  Mr.  Dan, 
the  waiter;  and  no  wonder  breakfast  was  delayed,  for  all 
■  three  of  these  worthy  domestics  seemed  delighted  with  the 
infant. 

He  was  handed  over  to  the  gentleman's  arms  for  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds;  the  gentleman  being  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  of  course  an  amateur. 

"  Say  Dan  for  the  gentleman,"  says  the  delighted  cook. 

"Dada,"  says  the  baby;  at  which  the  assembly  grinned 
with  joy :  and  Dan  promised  I  should  have  my  breakfast 
"in  a  hurry." 

•But  of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  Skibbereen, 
Dan's  pantry  is  the  most  wonderful :  every  article  within 
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is  a  makeshift,  and  has  been  ingeniously  perverted  from  its 
original  destination.  Here  lie  bread,  blacking,  fresh  but- 
ter, tallow-candles,  dirty  knives — all  in  the  same  cigar-box 
with  snufE,  milk,  cold  bacon,  brown  sugar,  broken  teacups, 
and  bits  of  soap.  No  pen  can  describe  that  establishment, 
as  no  English  imagination  could  have  conceived  it.  But 
lo !  the  sky  has  cleared  after  a  furious  fall  of  rain — (in  com- 
pliance with  Dan's  statement  to  that  effect,  "that  the 
weather  would  be  fine  ") — and  a  car  is  waiting  to  carry  us 
to  Loughine. 

Although  the  description  of  Loughine  can  make  but  a 
poor  figure  in  a  book,  the  ride  thither  is  well  worth  the 
traveller's  short  labour.  You  pass  by  one  of  the  cabin- 
streets  out  of  the  town,  into  a  country  which  for  a  mile  is 
rich  with  grain,  though  bare  of  trees;  then  through  a  boggy 
bleak  district,  from  which  you  enter  into  a  sort  of  sea  of 
rocks,  with  patches  of  herbage  here  and  there.  Before  the 
traveller,  almost  all  the  way,  is  a  huge  pile  of  purple  moun- 
tain, on  which,  as  one  comes  nearer,  one  perceives  number- 
less waves  and  breaks,  as  you  see  small  vyaves  on  a  billow 
in  the  sea;  then  clambering  up  a  hill,  we  look  down  upon 
a  bright  green  flat  of  land,  with  the  lake  beyond  it,  girt 
round  by  grey  melancholy  hills.  The  water  may  be  a  mile 
in  extent; "a  cabin  tops  the  mountain  here  and  there;  gen- 
tlemen have  erected  one  or  two  anchorite  pleasure-houses  on 
the  banks,  as  cheerful  as  a  summer-house  would  be  on  Sal- 
isbury Plain.  I  felt  not  sorry  to  have  seen  this  lonely 
lake,  and  still  happier  to  leave  it.  There  it  lies  with  crags 
all  round  it,  in  the  midst  of  desolate  plains;  it  escapes 
somewhere  to  the  sea;  its  waters  are  salt;  half  a  dozen 
boats  lie  here  and  there  upon  its  banks,  and  we  saw  a  small 
crew  of  boys  plashing  about  and  swimming  in  it,  and 
laughing  and  yelling.  It  seemed  a  shame  to  disturb  the , 
silence  so. 

The  crowd  of  swaggering  "  gents  "  (I  don't  know  the  cor- 
responding phrase  in  the  Anglo- Irish  vocabulary  to  express  a 
shabby  dandy)  awaiting  the  Cork  mail,  which  kindly  goes 
twenty  miles  out  of  its  way  to  accommodate  the  town  of 
Skibbereen,  was  quite  extraordinary.  The  little  street  was 
quite  blocked  up  with  shabby  gentlemen,  and  shabby  beg- 
gars, awaiting  this  daily  phenomenon.  The  man  who  had 
driven  us  to  Loughine  did  not  fail  to  ask  for  his  fee.  as 
driver;  and  then,  having  received  it,  came  forward  in  his 
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capacity  of  boots,  and  received  another  remuneration.  The 
ride  is  desolate,  bare,  and  yet  beautiful.  There  are  a  set 
of  hills  that  keep  one  company  the  whole  way;  they  were 
partially  hidden  in  a  grey  sky,  which  flung  a  general  hue 
of  melancholy  too  over  the  green  country  through  which 
we  passed.  There  was  only  one  wretched  village  along  the 
road,  but  no  lack  of  population;  ragged  people  who  issued 
from  their  cabins  as  the  coach  passed,  or  were  sitting  by 
the  wayside.  Everybody  seems  sitting  by  the  wayside 
here:  one  never  sees  this  general  repose  in  England — a 
sort  of  ragged  lazy  contentment.  All  the  children  seemed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  coach;  waited  very  knowingly 
and  carefully  their  opportunity,  and  then  hung  on  by  scores 
behind.  What  a  pleasure,  to  run  over  flinty  roads  with 
bare  feet,  to  be  whipped  off,  and  to  walk  back  to  the  cabin 
again !  These  were  very  different  cottages  to  those  neat 
ones  I  had  seen  in  Kildare.  The  wretchedness  of  them  is 
quite  painful  to  look  at;  many  of  the  potato-gardens  were 
half  dug  up,  and  it  is  only  the  first  week  in  August,  near 
three  months  before  the  potato  is  ripe  and  at  full  growth; 
and  the  winter  still  six  months  away.  There  were  chapels 
occasionally,  and  smart  new-built  churches — one  of  them 
has  a  congregation  of  ten  souls,  the  coachman  told  me. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  clergyman  should  receive 
them  in  his  room,  and  that  the  church-building  money 
should  be  bestowed  otherwise? 

At  length,  after  winding  up  all  sorts  of  dismal  hills 
speckled  with  wretched  hovels,  a  ruinous  mill  every  now 
and  then,  black  bog-lands,  and  small  winding  streams, 
breaking  here  and  there  into  little  falls,  we  come  upon  some 
grounds  well  tilled  and  planted,  and  descending  (at  no 
small  risk  from  stumbling  horses)  a  bleak  long  hill,  we  see 
the  water  before  us,  and  turning  to  the  right  by  the  hand- 
some little  park  of  Lord  Bearhaven,  enter  Bantry.  The 
harbour  is  beautiful.  Small  mountains  in  pretty  green 
undulations  rising  on  the  opposite  side;  great  grey  ones 
farther  back;  a  pretty  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
which  is  wonderfully  bright  and  calm.  A  handsome  yacht, 
and  two  or  three  vessels  with  their  Sunday  colours  out, 
were  lying  in  the  bay.  It  looked  like  a  seaport  scene  at  a 
theatre,  gay,  cheerful,  neat,  and  picturesque.  At  a  little 
distance  the  town,  too,  is  very  pretty.  There  are  some 
smart  houses  on  the  quays,  a  handsome  court-house  as  usual, 
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a  fine  large  hotel,  and  plenty  of  people  flocking  round  the 
■wonderful  coach. 

The  town  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  climbing  up  a 
wooded  hill,  with  numbers  of  neat  cottages  here  and  there, 
an  ugly  church  with  an  air  of  pretension,  and  a  large  grave 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  highest  point  of  the  place. 
The  main  street  was  as  usual  thronged  with  the  squatting 
blue  cloaks,  carrying  on  their  eager  trade  of  buttermilk  and 
green  apples,  and  such  cheap  wares.  With  the  exception 
of  this  street  and  the  quay,  with  their  white- washed  and 
slated  hoiises,  it  is  a  town  of  cabins.  The  wretchedness  of 
some  of  them  is  quite  curious;  I  tried  to  make  a  sketch  of 
a  row  which  lean  against  an  old  wall,  and  are  built  upon  a 
rock  that  tumbles  about  in  the  oddest  and  most  fantastic 
shapes,  with  a  brawling  waterfall  dashing  down  a  channel 
in  the  midst.  These  are,  it  appears,  the  beggars'  houses; 
any  one  ma,y  build  a  lodge  against  that  wall,  rent-free; 
and  such  places  were  never  seen !  As  for  drawing  them,  it 
was  in  vain  to  try;  one  might  as  well  make  a  sketch  of  a 
bundle  of  rags.  An  ordinary  pigsty  in  England  is  really 
more  comfortable.  Most  of  them  were  not  six  feet  long  or 
five  feet  high,  built  of  stones  huddled  together,  a  hole  being 
left  for  the  people  to  creep  in  at,  a  ruined  thatch  to  keep 
out  some  little  portion  of  the  rain.  The  occupiers  of  these 
places  sat  at  their  doors  in  tolerable  contentment,  or  the 
children  came  down  and  washed  their  feet  in  the  water. 
I  declare  I  believe  a  Hottentot  kraal  has  more  comforts  in 
it;  even  to  write  of  the  place  makes  one  unhappy,  and  the 
words  move  slow.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery 
there  is  an  air  of  actual  cheerfulness;  and  go  but  a  few 
score  of  yards  off,  and  these  wretched  hovels  lying  together 
look  really  picturesque  and  pleasing. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

RAINY  DAYS  AT  GLENGARIFF. 

■A  SMART  two-horse  car  takes  the  traveller  thrice  a  week 
from  Bantry  to  Killarney,  by  way  of  Glengariffi  and  Ken- 
mare.  Unluckily,  the  rain  was  pouring  down  furiously  as 
we  passed  to  the  first-named  places,  and  we  had  only  op- 
portu.nity  to  see  a  part  of  the  astonishing  beauties  of  the 
country.  What  sends  picturesque  tourists  to  the  Rhine 
and  Saxon  Switzerland?  within  five  miles  round  the  pretty 
inn  of  Glengariff  there  is  a  country  of  the  magnificence  of 
which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
great  prince,  and  bring  a  train  of  painters  over  to  make,  if 
they  could,  and  according  to  their  several  capabilities,  a  set 
of  pictures  of  the  place.  Mr.  Ores  wick  would  find  such 
rivulets  and  waterfalls,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriance  of  foli- 
age and  verdure  that  only  his  pencil  can  imitate.  As  for 
Mr.  Cattermole,  a  red-shanked  Irishman  should  carry  his 
sketching-books  to  all  sorts  of  wild,  noble  heights,  and 
vast,  rocky  valleys,  where  he  might  please  himself  by  pil- 
ing crag  upon  crag,  and  by  introducing,  if  he  had  a  mind, 
some  of  the  wild  figures  which  peopled  this  country  in  old 
days.  There  is  the  Eagles'  Nest,  for  instance,  regarding 
which  the  Guide-book  gives  a  pretty  legend.  The  Prince 
of  Bantry  being  conquered  by  the  English  soldiers,  fled 
away,  leaving  his  Princess  and  children  to  the  care  of  a 
certain  faithful  follower  of  his,  who  was  to  provide  them 
with  refuge  and  food.  But  the  whole  country  was  overrun 
by  the  conquerors;  all  the  flocks  driven  away  by  them,  all 
the  houses  ransacked,  and  the  crops  burnt  off  the  ground, 
and  the  faithful  servitor  did  not  know  where  he  should 
find  a  meal  or  a  resting-place  for  the  unhappy  Princess 
O'Donovan. 

He  made,  however,  a  sort  of  shed  by  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, composing  it  of  sods  and  stones  so  artfully  that  no 
one  could  tell  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  hill  itself;  and 
here,  having  speared  or  otherwise  obtained  a  salmon,  he 
fed  their  Highnesses  for  the  first  day;  trusting  to  Heaven 
for  a  meal  when  the  salmon  should  be  ended. 
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The  Princess  0' Donovan  and  her  princely  family  soon 
came  to  an  end  of  the  fish;  and  cried  out  for  something 
more. 

So  the  faithful  servitor,  taking  with  him  a  rope  and  his 
little  son  Shamus,  mounted  up  to  the  peak  where  the  eagles 
rested;  and,  from  the  spot  to  which  he  climbed,  saw  their 
nest,  and  the  young  eaglets  in  it,  in  a  cleft  below  the  preci- 
pice. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "Shamus  my  son,  you  must  take  these 
thongs  with  you,  and  I  will  let  you  down  by  the  rope  "  (it 
was  a  straw-rope,  which  he  had  made  himself,  and  though 
it  might  be  considered  a  dangerous  thread  to  hang  by  in 
other  countries,  you'll  see  plenty  of  such  contrivances  in 
Ireland  to  the  present  day). 

"  I  will  let  you  down  by  the  rope,  and  you  must  tie  the 
thongs  round  the  necks  of  the  eaglets,  not  so  as  to  choke 
them,  but  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  much."  So 
Shamus  went  down,  and  did  as  his  father  bade  him,  and 
came  up  again  when  the  eaglets  were  doctored. 

Presently  the  eagles  came  home :  one  bringing  a  rabbit 
and  the  other  a  grouse.  These  they  dropped  into  the  nest 
for  the  young  ones;  and  soon  after  went  away  in  quest  of 
other  adventures. 

Then  Shamus  went  down  into  the  eagles'  nest  again, 
gutted  the  grouse  and  rabbit,  and  left  the  garbage  to  the 
eaglets  (as  was  their  right) ,  and  brought  away  the  rest. 
And  so  the  Princess  and  Princes  had  game  that  night  for 
their  supper.  How  long  they  lived  in  this  way,  the  Guide- 
book does  not  say :  but  let  us  trust  that  the  Prince,  if  he 
did  not  come  to  his  own  again,  was  at  least  restored  to  his 
family  and  decently  mediatised :  and,  for  my  part,  I  have 
very  little  doubt  but  that  Shamus,  the  gallant  young  eagle- 
robber,  created  a  favourable  impression  upon  one  of  the 
young  princesses,  and  (after  many  adventures  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself)  was  accepted  by  her  Highness  for  a 
husband,  and  her  princely  parents  for  a  gallant  son-in-law. 

And  here,  while  we  are  travelling  to  Glengariff,  and 
ordering  painters  about  with  such  princely  liberality  (by  the 
way,  Mr.  Stanfield  should  have  a  boat  in  the  bay,  and 
paint  both  rock  and  sea  at  his  ease),  let  me  mention  a 
wonderful,  awful  incident  of  real  life  which  occurred  on  the 
road.  About  four  miles  from  Bantry,  at  a  beautiful  wooded 
place,  hard  by  a  mill  and  waterfall,  up  rides  a  gentleman  to 
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the  car  with  his  luggage,  going  to  Killarney  races.  The 
luggage  consisted  of  a  small  carpet-bag  and  a  pistol-case. 
About  two  miles  farther  on,  a  fellow  stops  the  car :  "  Joe," 
says  he,  "  my  master  is  going  to  ride  to  Killarney,  so  you 
please  to  take  his  luggage."  The  luggage  consisted  of  a 
small  carpet-bag,  and — a  pistol-case  as  before.  Is  this  a 
gentleman's  usual  travelling  baggage  in  Ireland? 

As  there  is  more  rain  in  this  country  than  in  any  other, 
and  as,  therefore,  naturally,  the  inhabitants  should  be  in- 
ured to  the  weather,  and  made  to  despise  an  inconvenience 
which  they  cannot  avoid,  the  travelling  conveyances  are 
arranged  so  that  you  may  get  as  much  practice  in  being  wet 
as  possible.  The  travellers'  baggage  is  stowed  in  a  place 
between  the  two  rows  of  seats,  and  which  is  not  inaptly 
called  the  well,  as  in  a  rainy  season  you  might  possibly  get 
a  bucketful  of  water  out  of  that  orifice.  And,  I  confess,  I 
saw,  with  a  horrid  satisfaction,  the  pair  of  pistol-cases  lying 
in  this  moist  aperture,  with  water  pouring  above  them  and 
lying  below  them;  nay,  prayed  that  all  such  weapons 
might  one  day  be  consigned  to  the  same  fate.  But  as  the 
waiter  at  Bantry,  in  his  excessive  zeal  to  serve  me,  had 
sent  my  portmanteau  back  to  Cork  by  the  coach,  instead  of 
allowing  me  to  carry  it  with  me  to  Killarney,  and  as  the 
rain  had  long  since  begun  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  seat- 
cushion,  and  through  the  waterproof  apron  of  the  car,  I 
dropped  off  at  Glengariff,  and  dried  the  only  suit  of  clothes 
I  had  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  inn  is  very  pretty;  some 
thorn- trees  stand  before  it,  where  many  bare-legged  people 
were  lolling,  in  spite  of  the  weather.  A  beautiful  bay 
stretches  out  before  the  house,  the  full  tide  washing  the 
thorn- trees;  mountains  rise  on  either  side  of  the  little  bay, 
and  there  is  an  island,  with  a  castle  in  it  in  the  midst,  near 
which  a  yacht  was  moored.  But  the  mountains  were 
hardly  visible  for  the  mist,  and  the  yacht,  island,  and 
castle  looked  as  if  they  had  been  washed  against  the  flat 
grey  sky  in  India-ink. 

The  day  did  not  clear  up  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to 
make  any  long  excursion  about  the  place,  or  indeed  to  see 
a  very  wide  prospect  round  about  it:  at  a  few  hundred 
yards,  most  of  the  objects  were  enveloped  in  mist;  but 
even  this,  for  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  had  its  beautiful 
effect,  for  you  saw  the  hills  in  the  foreground  pretty  clear, 
and  covered  with  their  wonderful  green,  while  immediately 
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behind  them  rose  an  immense  blue  mass  of  mist  and  moun- 
tain that  served  to  relieve  (to  use  the  painter's  phrase)  the 
nearer  objects.  Annexed  to  the  hotel  is  a  flourishing  gar- 
den, where  the  vegetation  is  so  great  that  the  landlord  told 
me  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  check  the  trees  from  growing; 
round  about  the  bay,  in  several  places,  they. come  cluster- 
ing down  to  the  water  edge,  nor  does  the  salt  water  inter- 
fere with  them. 

Winding  up  a  hill  to  the  right,  as  you  quit  the  inn,  is 
the  beautiful  road  to  the  cottage  and  park  of  Lord  Ban  try. 
One  or  two  parties  on  pleasure  bent  went  so  far  as  the 
house,  and  were  partially  consoled  for  the  dreadful  rain 
which  presently  poured  down  upon  them,  by  wine,  whisky, 
and  refreshments  which  the  liberal  owner  of  the  house  sent 
out  to  them.  I  myself  had  only  got  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  the  rain  overtook  me,  and  sent  me  for  refuge  into  a 
shed,  where  a  blacksmith  had  arranged  a  rude  furnace  and 
bellows,  and  where  he  was  at  work,  with  a  rough  gilly  to 
help  him,  and,  of  course,  a  lounger  or  two  to  look  on. 

The  scene  was  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque,  and  I 
took  out  a  sketch-book  and  began  to  draw.  The  black- 
smith was  at  iirst  very  suspicious  of  the  operation  which  I 
had  commenced,  nor  did  the  poor  fellow's  sternness  at  all 
yield  until  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  shilling  to  buy  to- 
bacco, when  he,  his  friend,  and  his  son  became  good-hu- 
moured, and  said  their  little  say.  This  was  the  first  shilling 
he  had  earned  these  three  years :  he  was  a  small  farmer, 
but  was  starved  out,  and  had  set  up  a  forge  here,  and  was 
trying  to  get  a  few  pence.  What  struck  me  was  the  great 
number  of  people  about  the  place.  We  had  at  least  twenty 
visits  while  the  sketch  was  being  made;  ears,  and  single 
and  double  horsemen,  were  continually  passing;  between 
the  intervals  of  the  shower  a  couple  of  ragged  old  women 
would  creep  out  from  some  hole  and  display  baskets  of 
green  apples  for  sale :  wet  or  not,  men  and  women  were 
lounging  up  and  down  the  road.  You  would  have  thought 
it  was  a  fair,  and  yet  there  was  not  even  a  village  at  this 
place,  only  the  inn  and  post-house,  by  which  the  cars  to 
Tralee  pass  thrice  a  week. 

The  weather,  instead  of  mending,  on  the  second  day  was 
worse  than  ever.  All  the  view  had  disappeared  now  under 
a  rushing  rain,  of  which  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  vio- 
lence.    We  were  visited  by  five  maritime,  nay  buccaneer- 
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ing-looking  gentlemen  in  mustachios,  with  fierce  caps  and 
jackets,  just  landed  from  a  yacht:  and  then  the  car  brought 
us  three  Englishmen  wet  to  the  skin  and  thirsting  for 
whisky-and-  water. 

And  with  these  three  Englishmen  a  great  scene  occurred, 
such  as  we  read  of  in  Smollett's  and  Fielding's  inns.  One 
was  a  fat  old  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  who,  I  was  in- 
formed, was  a  fellow  of  a  College  in  that  University,  but 
whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  *  to  be  a  butler  or  steward  of  the 
same.  The  younger  men,  burly,  manly,  good-humoured 
fellows  of  seventeen  stone,  were  the  nephews  of  the  elder, 
who,  says  one,  "could  draw  a  cheque  for  his  thousand 
pounds." 

Two-and-twenty  years  before,  on  landing  at  the  Pigeon- 
House  at  Dublin,  the  old  gentleman  had  been  cheated  by  a 
carman,  and  his  firm  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  all  carmen, 
nay,  all  Irishmen,  were  cheats. 

And  a  sad  proof  of  this  depravity  speedily  showed  itself : 
for  having  hired  a  three-horse  car  at  Killarney,  which  was 
to  carry  them  to  Bantry,  the  Englishmen  saw,  with  im- 
mense indignation,  after  they  had  drunk  a  series  of  glasses 
of  whisky,  that  the  three-horse  car  had  been  removed,  a 
one-horse  vehicle  standing  in  its  stead. 

Their  wrath  no  pen  can  describe.  "  I  tell  yoti  they  are 
all  so !  "  shouted  the  elder.  "  When  I  landed  at  the  Pigeon- 
House "     "  Bring  me  a  post-chaise !  "  roars  the  second. 

"  Waiter,  get  some  more  whisky !  "  exclaims  the  third.  "  If 
they  don't  send  us  on  with  three  horses,  I'll  stop  here  for 
a  week. "  Then  issuing,  with  his  two  young  friends,  into 
the  passage,  to  harangue  the  populace  assembled  there,  the 

elder  Englishman  began  a  speech  about  dishonesty,  "  d d 

rogues  and  thieves,  Pigeon-House;  he  was  a  gentleman, 

and  wouldn't   be  done,  d n  his  eyes  and  everybody's 

eyes."  Upon  the  affrighted  landlord,  who  came  to  inter- 
pose, they  all  fell  with  great  ferocity :  the  elder  man  swear- 
ing, especially,  that  he  "  would  write  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
regarding  his  conduct,  likewise  to  Lord  Bandon,  also  to 
Lord  Bantry:  he  was  a  gentleman;  he'd  been  cheated  in 
the  year  1816,  on  his  first  landing  at  the  Pigeon-House : 
and  d n  the  Irish,  they  were  all  alike."     After  roaring 

*  The  suspicion  turned  out  to  be  very  correct.     The  gentleman  is 

the  respected  cook  of  C ,  as  I  learned  afterwards  from  a  casual 

Cambridge  man. 
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and  cursing  for  half  an  hour,  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  see- 
ing the  meek  bearing  of  the  landlord — who  stood  quite 
lost  and  powerless  in  the  whirlwind  of  rage  that  had  been 
excited  about  his  luckless  ears,  said,  "  If  men  cursed  and 
swore  in  that  way  in  his  house,  he  would  know  how  to  put 
them  out." 

"  Put  me  out !  "  says  one  of  the  young  men,  placing  him- 
self before  the  fat  old  blasphemer,  his  relative.  "Put 
me  out,  my  fine  fellow !  "  But  it  was  evident  the  Irishman 
did  not  like  his  customer.     "  Put  me  out !  "  roars  the  old 

gentleman,  from  behind  his  young  protector;   " n  my 

eyes,  who  are  you,  sir?  who  are  you,  sir?  I  insist  on 
knowing  who  you  are?  " 

"  And  who  are  you?  "  asks  the  Irishman. 

"  Sir,  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  pay  my  way  ! — and  as  soon 
as  I  get  into  Bantry,  I  swear  I'll  write  a  letter  to  Lord 
Bandon  Bantry,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  I  have  re- 
ceived here." 

Now,  as  the  unhappy  landlord  had  not  said  oue  single 
word,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
whole  house,  the  stout  old  gentleman  from  Cambridge  had 
been  shouting,  raging,  and  cursing  for  two  hours,  I  could 
not  help,  like  a  great  ass  as  I  was,  coming  forward  and 
(thinking  the  landlord  might  be  a  tenant  of  Lord  Bantry's) 
saying,  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  write  and  say  the  landlord  has 
behaved  ill,  I  will  write  to  say  that  he  has  acted  with  ex- 
traordinary forbearance  and  civility." 

0  fool !  to  interfere  in  disputes  where  one  set  of  the  dis- 
putants have  drunk  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  whisky  in  the 
middle  of  the  day !  No  sooner  had  I  said  this  than  the  other 
young  man  came  and  fell  upon  me,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  found  leisure  to  tell  me  "  that  I  was  no  gentle- 
man; that  I  was  ashamed  to  give  my  name,  or  say  where  I 
lived;  that  I  was  a  liar,  and  didn't  live  in  London,  and 
couldn't  mention  the  name  of  a  single  respectable  person 
there;  that  he  was  a  merchant  and  tradesman,  and  hid  his 
quality  from  nobody;"  and  finally,  "that  though  bigger 
than  himself,  there  was  nothing  he  would  like  better  than 
that  I  should  come  out  on  the  green  and  stand  to  him  like 
a  man." 

This  invitation,  although  repeated  several  times,  I  re- 
fused with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could  assume;  partly  be- 
cause I  was  sober  and  cool,  while  the  other  was  furious  and 
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drunk;  also  because  I  felt  a  strong  suspicion  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  the  man  ■would  manage  to  give  me  a  tremen 
dous  beating,  which  I  did  not  merit  in  the  least;  thirdly, 
because  a  victory  over  him  would  not  have  been  productive 
of  the  least  pleasure  to  me;  and  lastly,  because  there  was 
something  really  honest  and  gallant  in  the  fellow  coming 
out  to  defend  his  old  relative.  Both  of  the  younger  men 
would  have  fought  like  tigers  for  this  disreputable  old  gen- 
tleman, and  desired  no  better  sport.  The  last  I  heard  of 
the  three  was  that  they  and  the  driver  made  their  appear- 
ance before  a  magistrate  in  Bantry;  and  a  pretty  story  will 
the  old  man  have  to  tell  to  his  club  at  the  Hoop,  or  the 
Bed  Lion,  of  those  swindling  Irish,  and  the  ill-treatment 
he  met  with  in  their  country. 

As  for  the  landlord,  the  incident  will  be  a  blessed  theme 
of  conversation  to  him  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  heard 
him  discoursing  of  it  in  the  passage  during  the  rest  of  the 
day;  and  next  morning  when  I  opened  my  window  and  saw 
with  much  delight  the  bay  clear  and  bright  as  silver — ex- 
cept where  the  green  hills  were  reflected  in  it,  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  purple  mouutains  round  about  with  only  a 
few  clouds  veiling  their  peaks — the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Eccles  repeating  the  story  to  a  new  cus- 
tomer. 

"I  thought  thim  couldn't  be  gintlemin,"  was  the  appro- 
priate remark  of  Mr.  Tom  the  waiter,  "  from  the  way  in 
which  they  took  their  whishky, — raw  with  cold  wather, 
widout  mixing  or  inything."  Could  an  Irish  waiter  give  a 
more  excellent  definition  of  the  ungenteel? 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  un- 
lucky car  which  had  carried  the  Englishmen  to  Bantry  came 
back  to  Glengariff;  and  as  the  morning  was  very  iine,  I 
was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  travel  some  five-and- 
thirty  English  miles  to  Killarney. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

FROM  GLENGARIFF  TO  KILLARNEY. 

The  Irish  car  seems  accommodated  for  any  number  of 
persons :  it  appeared  to  be  full  when  we  left  Glengariff,  for 
a  traveller  from  Bearhaven,  and  the  five  gentlemen  from 
the  yacht,  took  seats  upon  it  with  myself,  and  we  fancied 
it  was  impossible  more  than  seven  should  travel  by  such  a 
conveyance;  but  the  driver  showed  the  capabilities  of  his 
vehicle  presently.  The  journey  from  Glengariff  to  Ken- 
mare  is  one  of  astonishing  beauty;  and  I  have  seen  Killar- 
ney  since,  and  am  sure  that  Glengariff  loses  nothing  by 
comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes.  Rock,  wood, 
and  sea  stretch  around  the  traveller — a  thousand  delightful 
pictures :  the  landscape  is  at  first  wild  without  being  fierce, 
immense  woods  and  plantations  enriching  the  valleys- 
beautiful  streams  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Here  again  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  population  along 
the  road;  for  one  saw  but  few  cabins,  and  there  is  no  vil- 
lage between  Glengariff  and  Kenmare.  But  men  and 
women  were  on  banks  and  in  fields;  children,  as  usual, 
came  trooping  up  to  the  car;  and  the  jovial  men  of  the 
yacht  had  great  conversations  with  most  of  the  persons 
whom  we  met  on  the  road.  '  A  merrier  set  of  fellows  it 
were  hard  to  meet.  "  Should  you  like  anything  to  drink, 
sir?  "  says  one,  commencing  the  acquaintance.  "  ^Ye  have 
the  best  whisky  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  porter  in  the 
basket."  Therewith  the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  long  bot- 
tle of  grog,  which  was  passed  round  from  one  to  another; 
and  then  began  singing,  shouting,  laughing,  roaring,  for 
the  whole  journey.  "British  sailors  have  a  knack,  pull 
away  ho,  boys !  Hurroo,  my  fine  fellow,  does  your  mother 
know  you're  out?  Hurroo,  Tim  Herlihy !  joa.'T:e  ajluke, 
Tim  Herlihy."  One  man  sang  on  the  roof,  one  hurrooed 
to  the  echo,  another  apostrophised  the  aforesaid  Herlihy  as 
he  passed  grinning  on  a  car;  a  third  had  a  pocket-handker- 
chief flaunting  from  a  pole,  with  which  he  performed  exer- 
cises in  the  face  of  any  horsemen  whom  we  met;  and  great 
were  their  yells  as  the  ponies  shied  off  at  the  salutation 
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and  the  riders  swerved  in  their  saddles.  In  the  midst  of 
this  rattling  chorus  we  went  along ;  gradually  the  country 
grew  wilder  and  more  desolate,  and  we  passed  through  a 
grim  mountain  region,  bleak  and  bare,  the  road  winding 
round  some  of  the  innumerable  hills,  and  once  or  twice,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  rushing  boldly  through  them.  One  of 
these  tunnels,  they  say,  is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  long; 
and  a  pretty  howling,  I  need  not  say,  was  made  through 
that  pipe  of  rock  by  the  jolly  yacht's  crew.  "  We  saw  you 
sketching  in  the  blacksmith's  shed  at  Glengariff,"  says 
one,  "  and  we  wished  we  had  you  on  board.  Such  a  jolly 
life  we  led  of  it ! " — They  roved  about  the  coast,  they  said, 
iu  their  vessel;  they  feasted  off  the  best  of  fish,  mutton, 
and  whisky;  they  had  Gamble's  turtle-soup  on  board,  and 
fun  from  morning  till  night,  and  vice  versa.  Gradually  it 
came  out  that  there  was  not,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
rains,  a  dry  corner  in  their  ship ;  that  they  slung  two  in  a 
huge  hammock  in  the  cabin,  and  that  one  of  their  crew  had 
been  ill,  and  shirked  off.  What  a  wonderful  thing  pleas- 
ure is !  To  be  wet  all  day  and  night ;  to  be  scorched  and 
blistered  by  the  sun  and  rain ;  to  beat  in  and  out  of  little 
harbours,  and  to  exceed  diurnally  upon  whisky-punch — 
'faith,  London,  and  an  arm-chair  at  the  club,  are  more  to 
the  tastes  of  some  men. 

After  much  mountain-work  of  ascending  and  descending 
(in  which  latter  operation,  and  by  the  side  of  precipices 
that  make  passing  cockneys  rather  squeamish,  the  carman 
drove  like  mad  to  the  hooping  and  screeching  of  the  red 
rovers),  we  at  length  came  toKenmare,  of  which  all  that  I 
know  is  that  it  lies  prettily  in  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea;  that 
it  is  approached  by  a  little  hanging-bridge,  which  seems 
to  be  a  wonder  in  these  parts ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  lit- 
tle place  when  you  enter  it ;  and  that,  finally,  a  splendid 
luncheon  of  all  sorts  of  meat  and  excellent  cold  salmon  may 
sometimes  be  had  for  a  shilling  at  the  hotel  of  the  place. 
It  is  a  great  vacant  house,  like  the  rest  of  them,  and  would 
frighten  people  in  England ;  but  after  a  few  days  one  grows 
used  to  the  Castle  Rackrent  style.  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  certain  sort  of  comfort  to  be  had  in  these  ram- 
bling rooms,  and  among  these  bustling,  blundering  waiters, 
which  one  does  not  always  meet  with  in  an  orderly  English 
house  of  entertainment. 

After  discussing  the  luncheon,  we  found  the  car  with 
32 
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fresh  horses,  beggars,  idlers,  policemen,  etc.,  standing 
round,  of  course ;  and  now  the  miraculous  vehicle,  which 
had  held  hitherto  seven  with  some  difficulty,  was  called 
upon  to  accommodate  thirteen. 

A  pretty  noise  would  our  three  Englishmen  of  yesterday, 
nay,  any  other  Englishmen  for  the  matter  of  that,  have 
made,  if  coolly  called  upon  to  admit  an  extra  party  of  four 
into  a  mail-coach !  The  yacht's  crew  did  not  make  a  single 
objection;  a  couple  clambered  up  on  the  roof,  where  they 
managed  to  locate '  themselves  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
perched  upon  hard  wooden  chests,  or  agreeably  reposing 
upon  the  knotted  ropes  which  held  them  together :  one  of 
the  new  passengers  scrambled  between  the  driver's  legs, 
where  he  held  on  somehow,  and  the  rest  were  pushed  and 
squeezed  astonishingly  in  the  car. 

Now  the  fact  must  be  told,  that  five  of  the  new  passen- 
gers (I  don't  count  a  little  boy  besides)  were  women,  and 
very  pretty,  gay,  frolicsome,  lively,  kind-hearted,  innocent 
women  too ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  there  was  no 
end  of  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  singing,  and  hugging, 
so  that  the  caravan  presented  the  appearance  which  is  de- 
picted in  the  opposite  engraving. 

Now  it  may  be  a  wonder  to  some  persons,  that  with  such 
a  cargo  the  carriage  did  not  upset,  or  some  of  us  did  not 
fall  off ;  to  which  the  answer  is  that  we  did  fall  off.  A 
very  pretty  woman  fell  off,  and  showed  a  pair  of  never- 
mind-what-coloured  garters,  and  an  interesting  English 
traveller  fell  off  too :  but.  Heaven  bless  you !  these  cars  are 
made  to  fall  off  from;  and  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  in  the  same  company,  I  would  rather  fall  off 
than  not.  A  great  number  of  polite  allusions  and  genteel 
inquiries  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  by  the  jolly 
boat's  crew.  But  though  the  lady  affected  to  be  a  little 
angry  at  first,  she  was  far  too  good-natured  to  be  angry 
long,  and  at  last  fairly  burst  out  laughing  with  the  passen- 
gers. We  did  not  fall  off  again,  but  held  on  very  tight, 
and  just  as  we  were  reaching  Killarney,  saw  somebody  else 
fall  off  from  another  car.  But  in  this  instance  the  gentle- 
man had  no  lady  to  tumble  with. 

For  almost  half  the  way  from  Kenmare,  this  wild,  beau- 
tiful road  commands  views  of  the  famous  lake  and  vast 
blue  mountains  about  Killarney.  Turk,  Tomies,  and  Man- 
gertou  were   clothed    in   purple   like   kings  in  mourning; 
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great,  heavy  clouds  were  gathered  round  their  heads,  part- 
ing away  every  now  and  then,  and  leaving  their  noble  feat- 
ures bare.  The  lake  lay  for  some  time  underneath  us,  dark 
and  blue,  with  dark  misty  islands  in  the  midst.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  would  be  a  precipice  covered 
with  a  thousand  trees,  or  a  green  rocky  flat,  with  a  reedy 
mere  in  the  midst,  and  other  mountains  rising  as  far  as  we 
30uld  see.  I  think  of  that  diabolical  tune  in  "  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,"  while  passing  through  this  sort  of  country.  Every 
now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  some  fresh  country  or  en- 
closed trees,  or  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  you  lose  the  sight 
of  the  great,  big,  awful  mountain ;  but,  like  the  aforesaid 
tune  in  "Der  Freischiltz,"  it  is  always  there  close  at  hand. 
You  feel  that  it  keeps  you  company.  And  so  it  was  that 
we  rode  by  dark  old  Mangerton,  then  presently  past  Mu- 
cruss,  and  then  through  two  miles  of  avenues  of  lime-trees, 
by  numerous  lodges  and  gentlemen's  seats,  across  an  old 
bridge,  where  you  see  the  mountains  again  and  the  lake, 
until,  by  Lord  Kenmare's  house,  a  hideous  row  of  houses 
informed  us  that  we  were  at  Killarney. 

Here  my  companion  suddenly  let  go  my  hand,  and,  by  a 
certain  uneasy  motion  of  the  waist,  gave  me  notice  to  with- 
draw the  other  too ;  and  so  we  rattled  up  to  the  Kenmare 
Arms ;  and  so  ended,  not  without  a  sigh  on  my  part,  one 
of  the  merriest  six-hour  rides  that  five  yachtsmen,  one  cock- 
ney, five  women  and  a  child,  the  carman,  and  a  country- 
man with  an  alpeen,  ever  took  in  their  lives. 

As  for  my  fellow-companion,  she  would  hardly  speak  the 
next  day ;  but  all  the  five  maritime  men  made  me  vow  and 
promise  that  I  would  go  and.  see  them  at  Cork,  where  I 
should  have  horses  to  ride,  the  fastest  yacht  out  of  the  har- 
bour to  sail  in,  and  the  best  of  whisky,  claret,  and  wel- 
come. Amen,  and  may  every  single  person  who  buys  a 
copy  of  this  book  meet  with  the  same  deserved  fate ! 

The  town  of  Killarney  was  in  a  violent  state  of  excite- 
ment with  a  series  of  horse-races,  hurdle-races,  boat-races, 
and  stag-hunts  by  land  and  water,  which  were  taking 
place,  and  attracted  a  vast  crowd  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  All  the  inns  were  full,  and  lodgings  cost  five 
shillings  a  day,  nay,  more  in  some  places ;  for  though  my 
landlady,  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  charges  but  that  sum,  a 
leisurely  old  gentleman  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life  be- 
fore, made  my  acquaintance  by  stopping  me  in  the  street 
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yesterday,  and  said  he  paid  a  pound  a  day  for  his  two  bed- 
rooms. 

The  old  gentlenaan  is  eager  for  company ;  and,  indeed, 
when  a  man  travels  alone,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  he 
cares  to  select  his  society ;  how  indifferent  company  pleases 
him ;  how  a  good  fellow  delights  him ;  how  sorry  he  is  when 
the  time  for  parting  comes,  and  he  has  to  walk  off  alone, 
and  begin  the  friendship  hunt  over  again. 

Tho  first  sight  I  witnessed  at  Killarney  was  a  race-ordi- 
nary, where  for  a  sum  of  twelve  shillings  any  man  could 
take  his  share  of  turbot,  salmon,  venison,  and  beef,  with 
port,  and  sherry,  and  whisky-punch  at  discretion.  Here 
were  the  squires  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  one  or  two  English- 
men, whose  voices,  amidst  the  rich  humming  brogue  round 
about,  sounded  quite  affected  (not  that  they  were  so,  but 
there  seems  a  sort  of  impertinence  in  the  shrill,  high-pitched 
tone  of  the  English  voice  here).  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
near  the  chairman,  sat  some  brilliant  young  dragoons,  neat, 
solemn,  dull,  with  huge  mustachios,  and  boots  polished  to 
a  nicety. 

And  here  of  course  the  conversation  was  of  the  horse, 
horsy.  How  Mr.  This  had  refused  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
for  a  horse  which  he  bought  for  a  hundred ;  how  Bacchus 
was  the  best  horse  in  Ireland ;  which  horses  were  to  run  at 
Something  races;  and  how  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  gave 
a  plate  or  a  purse.  We  drank  "  the  Queen,"  with  hip,  hip, 
hurra!  The  "winner  of  the  Kenmare  stakes,"  hurray! 
Presently  the  gentleman  next  me  rose  and  made  a  speech; 
he  had  brought  a  mare  down,  and  won  the  stakes,  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  guineas,  and  I  looked  at  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect'.  Other  toasts  ensued,  and  more  talk  about 
horses;  nor  am  I  in  the  least  disposed  to  sneer  at  gentle- 
men who  like  sporting  and  talk  about  it;  for  I  do  believe 
that  the  conversation  of  a  dozen  fox-hunters  is  just  as 
clever  as  that  of  a  similar  number  of  merchants,  barristers, 
or  literary  men.  But  to  this  trade,  as  to  all  others,  a  man 
mu.st  be  bred ;  if  he  has  not  learnt  it  thoroughly  or  in  early 
life,  he  will  not  readily  become  a  proficient  afterwards,  and 
when  therefore  the  subject  is  broached,  had  best  maintain 
a  profound  silence. 

A  young  Edinburgh  cockney,  with  an  easy  self-confi- 
dence that  the  reader  may  have  perhaps  remarked  in  others 
of  his  calling  and  nation,  and  who  evidently  knew  as  much 
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of  sporting  matters  as  the  individual  who  writes  this,  pro- 
ceeded nevertlieless  to  give  the  company  his  opinions,  and 
greatly  astonished  them  all;  for  these  simple -people  are  at 
first  willing  to  believe  that  a  stranger  is  sure  to  be  a  know- 
ing fellow,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  undeceived 
even  by  this  little  pert  grinning  Scotsman.  It  was  good  to 
hear  him  talk  of  Haddington,  Musselburgh — and  Heaven 
knows  what  strange  outlandish  places,  as  if  they  were 
known  to  all  the  world.  And  here  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  a  dissertation  upon  national  character- 
istics; to  show  that  the  bold  swaggering  Irishman  is  really 
a  modest  fellow,  while  the  canny  Scot  is  a  most  bra- 
zen one;  to  wonder  why  the  inhabitant  of  one  country  is 
ashamed  of  it,  which  is  in  itself  so  fertile  and  beautiful, 
and  has  produced  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of  men  of 
genius,  valour,  and  wit;  whereas  it  never  enters  into  the 
head  of  a  Scotchman  to  question  his  own  equality  (and 
something  more)  at  all :  but  that  such  discussions  are  quite 
unprofitable;  nay,  that  exactly  the  contrary  propositions 
may  be  argued  to  just  as  much  length.  Has  the  reader 
ever  tried  with  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Tocqueville's  short  crisp 
philosophic  apophthegms  and  taken  the  converse  of  them? 
The  one  or  other  set  of  propositions  will  answer  equally 
well,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  all  such.  Let  the 
above  passage,  then,  simply  be  understood  to  say,  that  on 
a  certain  day  the  writer  met  a  vulgar  little  Scotchman — not 
that  all  Scotchmen  are  vulgar; — that  this  little  pert  creat- 
ure prattled  about  his  country  as  if  he  and  it  were  orna- 
ments to  the  world,  which  the  latter  is' no  doubt;  and  that 
one  could  not  but  contrast  his  behaviour  with  that  of  great 
big  stalwart  simple  Irishmen,  who  asked  your  opinion  of 
their  country  with  as  much  modesty  as  if  you — ^because  an 
Englishman — must  be  somebody,  and  they  the  dust  of  the 
earth. 

Indeed,  this  want  of  self-confidence  at  times  becomes 
quite  painful  to  the  stranger.  If,  in  reply  to  their  queries, 
you  say  you  like  the  country,  people  seem  really  quite 
delighted.  Why  should  they?  Why  should  a  stranger's 
opinion  who  doesn't  know  the  country  be  more  valued  than 
a  native's  who  does? — Suppose  an  Irishman  in  England 
were  to  speak  in  praise  or  abuse  of  the  country,  would  one 
be  particularly  pleased  or  annoyed?  One  would  be  glad 
that  the  man  liked  his  trip ;  but  as  for  his  good  or  bad 
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opinion  of  the  country,  the  country  stands  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, superior  to  any  opinion  of  any  man  or  men. 

I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  little  Scotchman  for  reverting 
to  him  (let  it  be  remembered  that  there  were  two  Scotch- 
men at  Killarney,  and  that  I  speak  of  the  other  one) ;  but 
I  have  seen  no  specimen  of  that  sort  of  manners  in  any 
Irishman  since  I  have  been  in  the  country.  I  have  met 
]nore  gentlemen  here  than  in  any  place  I  ever  saw,  gentle- 
men of  high  and  low  ranks,  that  is  to  say :  men  shrewd 
and  delicate  of  perception,  observant  of  society,  .entering 
into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  anxious  to  set  them  at  ease 
■or  to  gratify  them ;  of  course  exaggerating  their  professions 
of  kindness,  and  in  so  far  insincere ;  but  the  very  exaggera- 
tion seems  to  be  a  proof  of  a  kindly  nature,  and  I  wish  in 
England  we  were  a  little  more  complimentary.  In  Dublin, 
a  lawyer  left  his  chambers,  and  a  literary  man  his  books, 
to  walk  the  town  with  me — the  town,  which  they  must 
know  a  great  deal  too  well ;  for,  pretty  as  it  is,  it  is  but  a 
small  place  after  all,  not  like  that  great  bustling,  changing, 
struggling  world,  the  Englishman's  capital.  Would  a  Lon- 
don man  leave  his  business  to  trudge  to  the  Tower  or  the 
Park  with  a  stranger?  We  would  ask  him  to  dine  at  the 
club,  or  to  eat  whitebait  at  Lovegrove's,  and  think  our 
duty  done,  neither  caring  for  him,  nor  professing  to  care 
for  him ;  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  honesty  accord- 
ingly. Never  was  honesty  more  selfish.  And  so  a  vulgar 
man  in  England  disdains  to  flatter  his  equals,  and  chiefly 
displays  his  character  of  snob  by  assuming  as  much  as  he 
can  for  himself,  swaggering  and  showing  off  in  his  coarse, 
dull,  stupid  way. 

"I  am  a  gentleman,,  and  pay  my  way,"  as  the  old  fellow 
said  at  Glengariff.  I  have  not  heard  a  sentence  near  so 
vulgar  from  any  man  in  Ireland.  Yes,  by  the  waj'',  there 
was  another  Englishman  at  Cork :  a  man  in  a  middling,  not 
to  say  humble,  situation  of  life.  When  introduced  to  an 
Irish  gentleman,  his  formula  seemed  to  be,  "I  think,  sir, 
I  have  met  you  somewhere  before."  "I  am  sure,  sir,  I 
have  met  you  before,"  he  said,  for  the  second  time  in  my 
hearing,  to  a  gentleman  of  great  note  in  Ireland.     "Yes,  I 

have  met  you  at  Lord  X 's."     "  I  don't  know  my  Lord 

X ■"    replied  the  Irishman.     "Sir,"   says   the  other, 

"i  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  him." 
Well,  the  good-natured  simple  Irishmen  thought  this  gen- 
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tleman  a  very  fine  fellow.  There  was  only  one,  of  some 
dozen  who  spoke  about  him,  that  found  out  Snob.  I  sup- 
pose the  Spaniards  lorded  it  over  the  Mexicans  in  this  way : 
their  drummers  passing  for  generals  among  the  simple  red 
men,  their  glass  beads  for  jewels,  and  their  insolent  bear- 
ing for  heroic  superiority. 

Leaving,  then,  the  race-ordinary  (that  little  Scotchman 
with  his  airs  has  carried  us  the  deuce  knows  how  far  out 
of  the  way),  I  came  home  just  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  race 
were  beginning  to  "mix,"  that  is,  to  forsake  the  wine  for 
the  punch.  At  the  lodgings  I  found  my  five  companions 
■of  the  morning  with  a  bottle  of  that  wonderful  whisky  of 
which  they  spoke;  and  which  they  had  agreed  to  exchange 
against  a  bundle  of  Liverpool  cigars :  so  we  discussed  them, 
the  whisky,  and  other  topics  in  common.  Now  there  is 
no  need  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  report 
the  conversation  which  took  place,  the  songs  which  were 
sung,  the  speeches  which  were  made,  and  the  other  remark- 
able events  of  the  evening.  Suf&eeit  to  say,  that  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  whisky- 
punch  (in  moderation,  of  course),  and  finds  the  beverage 
very  agreeable  at  Killarney;  against  which  I  recollect  a 
protest  was  entered  at  Dublin. 

But  after  we  had  talked  of  hunting,  racing,  regatting, 
and  all  other  sports,  I  came  to  a  discovery  which  astonished 
me,  and  for  which  these  honest  kind  fellows  are  mentioned 
publicly  here.  The  portraits,  or  a  sort  of  resemblance  of 
four  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  drawing  of  the 
car.  The  man  with  the  straw  hat  and  handkerchief  tied 
over  it  is  the  captain  of  an  Indiaman;  three  others,  with 
each  a  pair  of  mustachios,  sported  yacht-costumes,  jackets, 
club-anchor  buttons,  and  so  forth;  and,  finally,  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  car  (who  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the 
portmanteaus,  otherwise  the  likeness  would  be  perfect), 
was  dressed  with  a  coat  and  hat  in  the  ordinary  way.  One 
with  the  gold  band  and  mustachios  is  a  gentleman  of  prop- 
erty, the  other  three  are  attorneys  every  man  of  them. 
Two  in  large  practice  in  Cork  and  Dablin;  the  other,  and 
owner  of  the  yacht,  under  articles  to  the  attorney  of  Cork. 
Now  did  any  Englishman  ever  live  with  three  attorneys 
for  a  whole  day,  without  hearing  a  single  syllable  of  law 
spoken?  Did  we  ever  see  in  our  cou.ntTy  attorneys  with 
mustachios;  or,  above  all,  an  attorney's  clerk  the  owner  of 
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a  yacht  of  thirty  tons?  He  is  a  gentleman  of  property  too 
— the  heir,  that  is,  to  a  good  estate;  and  has  had  a  yacht 
of  his  own,  he  says,  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 
Is  there  any  English  boy  of  fourteen  who  commands  a  ship 
with  a  crew  of  five  men  under  him?  We  all  agreed  to 
have  a  boat  for  the  stag-hunt  on  the  lake  next  day;  and  I 
went  to  bed  wondering  at  this  strange  country  more  than 
ever.  An  attorney  with  mustachios!  What  would  they 
say  of  him  in  Chancery  Lane? 
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CHAPTEE    XI. 

KILLLARNEY-STAQ-HUNTING   ON  THE  LAKE. 

Mks.  Macgillicuddy's  house  is  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
principal  streets  of  Killarney  town,  and  the  drawing-room 
windows  command  each  a  street.  Before  one  window  is  a 
dismal,  rickety  building,  with  a  slated  face,  that  looks  like 
an  ex-town  hall.  There  is  a  row  of  arches  to  the  ground 
floor,  the  angles  at  the  base  of  which  seem  to  have  moul- 
dered or  to  have  been  kicked  away.  Over  the  centre  arch 
is  a  picture  with  a  flourishing  yellow  inscription  above, 
importing  that  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Society.  Total  abstinence  is  represented  by  the  fig- 
ures of  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  drab  tights,  with 
gilt  garters,  who  is  giving  his  hand  to  a  lady;  between 
them  is  an  escutcheon,  surmounted  with  a  cross  and  charged 
with  religious  emblems.  Cupids  float  above  the  heads  and 
between  the  legs  of  this  happy  pair,  while  an  exceedingly 
small  tea-table  with  the  requisite  crockery  reposes  against 
the  lady's  knee;  a  still,  with  death's-head  and  bloody 
bones,  filling  up  the  vacant  corner  near  the  gentleman.  A 
sort  of  market  is  held  here,  and  the  place  is  swarming  with 
blue  cloaks  and  groups  of  men  talking;  here  and  there  is  a 
stall  with  coarse  linens,  crockery,  a  cheese;  and  crowds  of 
egg-  and  milk- women  are  squatted  on  the  pavement,  with 
their  ragged  customers  or  gossips;  and  the  yellow-haired 
girl,  on  the  next  page,  with  a  barrel  containing  nothing  at 
all,  has  been  sitting,  as  if  for  her  portrait,  this  hour  past. 

Carts,  cars,  jingles,  barouches,  horses,  and  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  rattle  presentlj'  through  the  streets;  for  the 
town  is  crowded  with  company  for  the  races  and  other 
sports,  and  all  the  world  is  bent  to  see  the  stag-hunt  on  the 
lake.  Where  the  ladies  of  the  Macgillicuddy  family  have 
slept,  heaven  knows,  for  their  house  is  full  of  lodgers. 
What  voices  you  hear!  "Bring  me  some  hot  watoA,"  says 
a  genteel,  high-piped  English  voice.  "  Hwhere's  me  hot 
wather?  "  roars  a  deep-toned  Hibernian.  See  over  the  waj% 
three  ladies  in  ringlets  and  green  tabinet  taking  their  "  tay  " 
preparatory  to  setting  out.     I  wonder  whether  they  heard 
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the  sentimental  songs  of  the  law-marines  last  night?     They 
must  have  been  edified  if  they  did. 

My  companions  came,  true  to  their  appointment,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  boats,  lying  at  a  couple  of  miles  from 
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the  town,  near  the  Victoria  Inn,  a  handsome  mansion,  in 
pretty  grounds,  close  to  the  lake,  and  owned  by  the  pa- 
triotic Mr.  Finn.  A  nobleman  offered  Finn  eight  hundred 
pounds  for  the  use  of  his  house  during  the  races,  and,  to 
Finn's  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  he  refused  the  money, 
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and  said  he  would  keep  his  house  for  his  friends  and  pa- 
trons, the  public.  Let  the  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company- 
think  of  this  generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Finn,  and  blush 
for  shame ;  at  the  Cork  Agricultural  Show  they  raised  their 
fares,  and  were  disappointed  in  their  speculation,  as  they  de- 
served to  be,  by  indignant  Englishmen  refusing  to  go  at  all. 

The  morning  had  been  bright  enough,  but  for  fear  of 
accidents  we  took  our  macintoshes,  and  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  found  it  necessary  to  assume  those  garments 
and  wear  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Passing 
by  the  Victoria,  with  its  beautiful  walks,  park,  and  lodge, 
we  came  to  a  little  creek  where  the  boats  were  moored; 
and  there  was  the  wonderful  lake  before  us,  with  its  moun- 
tains, and  islands,  and  trees.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
mountains  happened  to  be  invisible;  the  islands  looked  like 
grey  masses  in  the  fog,  and  all  that  we  could  see  for  some 
time  was  the  grey  silhouette  of  the  boat  ahead  of  us,  in 
which  a  passenger  was  engaged  in  a  witty  conversation 
with  some  boat  still  farther  in  the  mist. 

Drumming  and  trumpeting  was  heard  at  a  little  distance, 
and  presently  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of 
boats  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  the  beautiful  little  Innis- 
f  alien. 

Here  we  landed  for  a  while,  and  the  weather  clearing 
up,  allowed  us  to  see  this  charming  spot.  Eocks,  shrubs, 
and  little  abrupt  rises  and  falls  of  ground,  covered  with  the 
brightest  emerald  grass;  a  beautiful  little  ruin  of  a  Saxon 
chapel,  lying  gentle,  delicate,  and  plaintive  on  the  shore; 
some  noble  trees  round  about  it,  and  beyond,  presently, 
the  tower  of  Eoss  Castle,  island  after  island  appearing  in 
the  clearing  sunshine,  and  the  huge  hills  throwing  their 
misty  veils  off,  and  wearing  their  noble  robes  of  purple. 
The  boats'  crews  were  grouped  about  the  place,  and  one 
large  barge  especially  had  landed  some  sixty  people,  being 
the  Temperance  band,  with  its  drums,  trumpets,  and  wives. 
They  were  marshalled  by  a  grave  old  gentleman  with  a 
white  waistcoat  and  queue,  a  silver  medal  decorating  one 
side  of  his  coat,  and  a  brass  heart  reposing  on  the  other 
flap.  The  horns  performed  some  Irish  airs  prettily;  and, 
at  length,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fellow  who  went  swagger- 
ing about  with  a  pair  of  whirling  drumsticks,  all  formed 
together,  and  played  "  Garryowen  " — the  active  drum  of 
course  most  dreadfully  out  of  time. 
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Having  strolled  about  the  island  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  became  time  to  take  to  the  boats  again,  and  we 
were  rowed  over  to  the  wood  opposite  Sullivan's  cascade, 
where  the  hounds  had  been  laid  in  in  the  morning,  and  the 
stag  was  expected  to  take  water.  Fifty  or  sixty  men  are 
employed  on  the  mountain  to  drive  the  stag  lakewards, 
should  he  be  inclined  to  break  away;  and  the  sport  gener- 
ally ends  by  the  stag,  a  wild  one,  making  for  the  water 
with  the  pack  swimming  afterwards ;  and  here  he  is  taken 
and  disposed  of,  how  I  know  not.  It  is  rather  a  parade 
than  a  stag-hunt :  but,  with  all  the  boats  around  and  the 
noble  view,  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  see. 

Presently,  steering  his  barge,  the  Erin,  with  twelve  oars 
and  a  green  flag  sweeping  the  water,  came  by  the  president 
of  the  sports,  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  a  gentleman  who  ap- 
pears to  be  liked  by  rich  and  poor  here,  and  by  the  latter 
especially  is  adored.  "  Sure  we'd  dhrown  ourselves  for 
him,"  one  man  told  me;  and  proceeded  to  speak  eagerly  in 
his  praise,  and  to  tell  numberless  acts  of  his  generosity 
and  justice.  The  justice  is  rather  rude  in  this  wild  coun- 
try sometimes,  and  occasionally  the  judges  not  only  deliver 
the  sentence  but  execute  it;  nor  does  any  one  think  of  ap- 
pealing to  any  more  regular  jurisdiction.  The  likeness  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  his  brother  is  very  striking;  one  might  have 
declared  it  was  the  Liberator  sitting  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Some  scores  more  boats  were  there,  darting  up  and  down 
in  the  pretty,  busy  waters.  Here  came  a  Cambridge  boat; 
and  where,  indeed,  will  not  the  gentlemen  of  that  renowned 
University  be  found?  Yonder  were  the  dandy  dragoons, 
stiff,  silent,  slim,  faultlessly  appointed,  solemnly  puflBng 
cigars.  Every  now  and  then  a  hound  would  be  heard  in 
the  wood,  whereon  numbers  of  voices,  right  and  left,  would 
begin  to  yell  in  chorus — Hurroo !  Hoop !  Yow — yow — yow ! 
in  accents  the  most  shrill  or  the  most  melancholious. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  had  had  enough  of  the  sport,  the  moun- 
tains put  on  their  veils  again,  the  islands  retreated  into  the 
mist,  the  word  went  through  the  fleet  to  spread  all  um- 
brellas, and  ladies  took  shares  of  macintoshes  and  disap- 
peared under  the  flaps  of  silk  cloaks. 

The  wood  comes  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and 
many  of  the  crews  thought  fit  to  land  and  seek  this  green 
shelter.  There  you  might  see  how  the  dandium  summa 
genus  hcesit  ulmo,  clambering  up  thither  to  hide  from  the 
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rain,  and  many  "  membra  "  in  dabbled  russia-ducks,  cower- 
ing viridi  sub  arbuto,  ad  aquce  lene  caput.  To  behold  these 
moist  dandies  'the  natives  of  the  country  came  eagerly. 
Strange,  savage  faces  might  be  seen  peering  from  out  of 
the  trees;  long-haired,  bare-legged  girls  came  down  the 
hill,  some  with  green  apples  and  very  sickly-looking  plums; 
some  with  whisky  and  goat's-milk;  a  ragged  boy  had  a 
pair  of  stag's-horns  to  sell :  the  place  swarmed  with  people. 
We  went  up  the  hill  to  see  the  noble  cascade,  and  when 
you  say  that  it  comes  rushing  down  over  rocks  and  through 
tangled  woods,  alas !  one  has  said  all  the  dictionary  can  help 
you  to,  and  not  enough  to  distinguish  this  particular  cataract 
from  any  other.  This  seen  and  admired,  we  came  back  to 
the  harbour  where  the  boats  lay,  and  from  which  spot  the 
reader  might  have  seen  the  following  view  of  the  lake — that 
is,  you  ivould  see  the  lake,  if  the  mist  would  only  clear  away. 
But  this  for  hours  it  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do.  We 
rowed  up  and  down  industriously  for  a  period  of  time  which 
seemed  to  me  atrociously  long.  The  bugles  of  the  Erin 
had  long  since  sounded  "  Home,  sweet  home ! "  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  had  dispersed.  As  for  the  stag- 
hunt,  all  I  saw  of  it  was  four  dogs  that  appeared  on  the 
shore  at  different  intervals,  and  a  huntsman  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  who  similarly  came  and  went :  once  or  twice  we  were 
gratified  by  hearing  the  hounds;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  day,  and  we  rowed  off  to 
Kenmare  Cottage — where,  on  the  lovely  lawn,  or  in  a  cot- 
tage adjoining,  the  gentry  picnic,  and  where,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief full  of  potatoes,  we  made  as  pleasant  a  meal  as 
ever  I  recollect.  Here  a  good  number  of  the  boats  were 
assembled;  here  you  might  see  cloths  spread  and  dinner 
going  on;  here  were  those  wonderful  officers,  looking  as  if 
they  had  just  stepped  from  bandboxes,  with,  by  heavens ! 
not  a  shirt-collar  disarranged  nor  a  boot  dimmed  by  the  wet. 
An  old  piper  was  making  a  very  feeble  music,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief spread  over  his  face;  and  farther  on  a  little  smil- 
ing German  boy  was  playing  an  accordion,  and  singing  a 
ballad  of  Hauff's.  I  had  a  silver  medal  in  my  pocket, 
with  Victoria  on  one  side  and  Britannia  on  the  other,  and 
gave  it  him,  for  the  sake  of  old  times  and  his  round  friendly 
face.  Oh,  little  German  boy,  many  a  night  as  you  trudge 
lonely  through  this  wild  land,  must  you  yearn  after  Brilder- 
lein  and  Schwesterlein  at  home — yonder  in  stately  Frank- 
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fui't  city  that  lies  by  silver  Mayn.  I  thought  of  vineyards 
and  sunshine,  and  the  greasy  clock  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
railroad  all  the  way  to  Wiesbaden,  and  the  handsome  Jew 
country-houses  by  the  Bockenheimer-Thor  *  *  *  "  Come 
along,"  says  the  boatman,  "all  the  gintlemin  are  waiting 
for  your  honour."  And  I  found  them  finishing  the  potatoes, 
and  we  all  had  a  draught  of  water  from  the  lake,  and  so 
pulled  to  the  middle  or  Turk  lake,  through  the  picturesque 
green  rapid  that  floats  under  Brickeen  bridge. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  Turk  Lake?  When  there,  we 
agreed  that  it  was  more  beautiful  than  the  large  lake,  of 
which  it  is  not  one-fourth  the  size;  then,  when  we  came 
back,  we  said,  "No,  the  large  lake  is  the  most  beautiful." 
And  so,  at  every  point  we  stopped  at,  we  determined  that 
that  particular  spot  was  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  lake. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  they  are  too  hand- 
some. As  for  a  man  coming  from  his  desk  in  London  or 
Dublin  and  seeing  "  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day,"  he  is  an  ass 
for  his  pains;  a  child  doing  sums  in  addition  might  as  well 
read  the  whole  multiplication  table,  and  fancy  he  had  it 
by  heart.  We  should  look  at  these  wonderful  things  lei- 
surely and  thoughtfully;  and  even  then,  blessed  is  he  who 
understands  them.  I  wonder  what  impression  the  sight 
made  upon  the  three  tipsy  Englishmen  at  Glengariff  ?  What 
idea  of  natural  beauty  belongs  to  an  old  fellow  who  says  he 
is  "  a  gentleman,  and  pays  his  way  "?  What  to  a  jolly  fox- 
hunter,  who  had  rather  see  a  good  "  screeching  "  run  with 
the  hounds  than  the  best  landscape  ever  painted?  And 
yet  they  all  come  hither,  and  go  through  the  business  regu- 
larly, and  would  not  miss  seeing  every  one  of  the  lakes  and 
going  up  every  one  of  the  hills — by  which  circumlocution 
the  writer  wishes  ingenuously  to  announce  that  he  will  not 
see  any  more  lakes,  ascend  any  mountains  or  towers,  visit 
any  gaps  of  Dunloe,  or  any  prospects  whatever,  except  such 
as  nature  shall  fling  in  his  way  in  the  course  of  a  quiet 
reasonable  walk. 

In  the  middle  lake  we  were  carried  to  an  island  where  a 
ceremony  of  goat's-milk  and  whisky  is  performed  by  some 
travellers,  and  where  you  are  carefully  conducted  to  a  spot 
that  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  admired  more  than  all."  Whether 
he  did  or  not,  we  can  only  say  on  the  authority  of  the  boat- 
man; but  the  place  itself  was  a  quiet  nook,  where  three 
waters  meet,  and  indeed  of  no  great  picturesqueness  when 
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compared  with  the  beauties  around.  But  it  is  of  a  gentle, 
homely  beauty — not  like  the  lake,  -which  is  as  a  princess 
dressed  out  in  diamonds  and  velvet  for  a  drawing-room, 
and  knowing  herself  to  be  faultless  too.  As  for  Innisfal- 
leu,  it  was  just  as  if  she  gave  one  smiling  peep  into  the 
nursery  before  she  went  away,  so  quiet,  innocent,  and  ten- 
der is  that  lovely  spot;  but,  depend  on  it,  if  there  is  a  lake 
fairy  or  princess,  as  Crofton  Croker  and  other  historians 
assert,  she  is  of  her  nature  a  vain  creature,  proud  of  her 
person,  and  fond  of  the  finest  dresses  to  adorn  it.  May  I 
confess  that  I  would  rather,  for  a  continuance,  have  a  house 
facing  a  paddock,  with  a  cow  in  it,  than  be  always  looking 
at  this  immense  overpowering  splendour?  You  would  not, 
my  dear  brother-cockney  from  Tooley  Street, — no,  those 
brilliant  eyes  of  thine  were  never  meant  to  gaze  at  anything 
less  bright  than  the  sun.  Your  mighty  spirit  finds  noth- 
ing too  vast  for  its  comprehension,  spurns  what  is  humble 
as  unworthy,  and  only,  like  Foot's  bear,  dances  to  "the 
genteelest  of  tunes." 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  on  getting  off 
the  lake,  after  seven  hours'  rowing,  I  felt  as  much  relieved 
as  if  I  had  been  dining  for  the  same  length  of  time  with 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  went  jumping  home  as  gaily 
as  possible;  but  those  marine  lawyers  insisted  so  piteously 
upon  seeing  Eoss  Castle,  close  to  which  we  were  at  length 
landed,  that  I  was  obliged  (in  spite  of  repeated  oaths  to 
the  contrary)  to  ascend  that  tower,  and  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  scene.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  neither  tail  nor 
wings,  and  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  a  bird;  that 
continual  immensity  of  prospect  which  stretches  beneath 
those  little  wings  of  theirs  must  deaden  their  intellects,  de- 
pend on  it.  Tomkins  and  I  are  not  made  for  the  immense. 
We  can  enjoy  a  little  at  a  time,  and  enjoy  that  little  very 
much;  or  if  like  birds,  we  are  like  the  ostrich — not  that  we 
have  fine  feathers  to  our  backs,  but  because  we  cannot  fly. 
Press  us  too  much,  and  w;e  become  flurried  and  run  off,  and 
bury  our  heads  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  dear  mother  earth, 
and  so  get  rid  of  the  din,  and  the  dazzle,  and  the  shouting. 

Because  we  dined  upon  potatoes,  that  was  no  reason  we 
should  sup  on  buttermilk :  well,  well !  salmon  is  good,  and 
whisky  is  good  too. 
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CHAPTEE    XII. 

KILLARNEY— THE  RACES— MUCROSS. 

The  races  were  as  gay  as  races  could  be,  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  untoward  accidents  that  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  sport.  Where  all  the  people  came  from  that  thronged 
out  of  the  town  was  a  wonder;  where  all  the  vehicles,  the 
cars,  barouches,  and  shandrydans,  the  carts,  the  horse-  and 
donkey-men,  could  have  found  stable  and  shelter,  who  can 
tell  ?  Of  all  these  equipages  and  donkeypages  I  had  a  fine 
view  from  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy's  window,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  happy  faces  shining  under  the  blue  cloaks  as 
the  carts  rattled  by. 

A  very  handsome  young  lady^I  presume  Miss  MacG. — 
who  gives  a  hand  to  the  drawing-room,  and  comes  smiling 
in  with  the  teapot, — Miss  MacG.,  I  say,  appeared  to-day 
in  a  silk  bonnet  and  stiff  silk  dress,  with  a  brooch  and  a 
black  mantle,  as  smart  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  and  look- 
ing as  if  she  was  accustomed  to  her  dress  too,  which  the 
housemaid  on  banks  of  Thames  does  not.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  met  a  more  ladylike  young  person  in  Ireland  than  Miss 
MacG. ;  and  when  I  saw  her  in  a  handsome  car  on  the 
course,  I  was  quite  proud  of  a  bow. 

Tramping  thither,  too,  as  hard  as  they  could  walk,  and 
as  happy  and  smiling  as  possible,  were  Mary  the  coach- 
man's wife,  of  the  day  before,  and  Johanna  with  the  child, 
and  presently  the  other  young  lady — the  man  with  the 
stick,  you  may  be  sure;  he  would  toil  a  year  for  that  day's 
pleasure :  they  are  all  mad  for  it;  people  walk  for  miles 
and  miles  round  to  the  race;  they  come  without  a  penny  in 
their  pockets  often,  trusting  to  chance  and  charity,  and 
that  some  worthy  gentleman  may  fling  them  a  sixpence. 
A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  saw  on  the  course  persons 
from  his  part  of  the  country,  who  must  have  walked  eighty 
miles  for  the  sport. 

For  a  mile  and  a-half  to  the  racecourse  there  could  be  no 
pleasanter  occupation  than  looking  at  the  happy  multitudes 
who  were  thronging  thither;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
on  rich  or  poor  shoulders  I  never  saw  so  many  handsome 
faces  in  my  life.     In  the  carriages,  among  the  ladies  of 
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Kerry,  every  second  woman  was  handsome;  and  there  is 
something  peciiliarly  tender  and  pleasing  in  the  looks  of 
the  young  female  peasantry  that  is  perhaps  even  better 
than  beauty.  Beggars  had  taken  their  stations  along  the 
road  in  no  great  numbers,  for  I  suspect  they  were  most  of 
them  on  the  ground,  and  those  who  remained  were  conse- 
quently of  the  oldest  and  ugliest.  It  is  a  shame  that  such 
horrible  figures  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public  as  some  of 
the  loathsome  ones  which  belong  to  these  unhappy  people. 
On  went  the  crowd,  however,  laughing  and  gay  as  possible; 
all  sorts  of  fun  passing  from  car  to  foot  passengers  as  the 
pretty  girls  came  clattering  by,  and  the  "  boys  "  had  a  word 
for  each.  One  lady  with  long  flowing  auburn  hair,  who 
was  turning  away  her  head  from  some  "  boys "  very  de- 
murely, I  actually  saw,  at  a  pause  of  the  cart,  kissed  by 
one  of  them.  She  gave  the  fellow  a  huge  box  on  the  ear, 
and  he  roared  out  "  Oh,  murther ! "  and  she  frowned  for 
some  time  as  hard  as  she  could,  whilst  the  ladies  in  the 
blue  cloaks  at  the  back  of  the  car  uttered  a  shrill  rebuke  in 
Irish.  But  in  a  minute  the  whole  party  was  grinning^  and 
the  young  fellow  who  had  administered  the  salute  may,  for 
what  I  know,  have  taken  another  without  the  slap  on  the 
face,  by  way  of  exchange. 

And  here,  lest  the  fair  public  may  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
the  personage  who  talks  of  kissing  with  such  awful  levity, 
let  it  be  said  that  with  all  this  laughing,  romping,  kissing, 
and  the  like,  there  are  no  more  innocent  girls  in  the  world 
than  the  Irish  girls;  and  that  the  women  of  our  squeamish 
country  are  far  more  liable  to  err.  One  has  but  to  walk 
through  an  English  and  Irish  town,  and  see  how  much  su- 
perior is  the  morality  of  the  latter.  That  great  terror- 
striker,  the  Confessional,  is  before  the  Irish  girl,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  her  sins  must  be  told  there. 

By  this  time  we  are  got  upon  the  course,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  that  ever  was  seen;  the 
lake  and  mountains  lying  along  two  sides  of  it,  and  of 
course  visible  from  all.  They  were  busy  putting  up  the 
hurdles  when  we  arrived — stiff  bars  and  poles,  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  furze-bushes  over  them.  The  grand 
stand  was  already  full;  along  the  hedges  sate  thousands  of 
the  people,  sitting  at  their  ease  doing  nothing,  and  happy 
as  kings.  A  daguerreotype  would  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  have  taken  their  portraits,  and  I  never  saw  a  vast 
33 
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multitude  of  heads  and  attitudes  so  picturesque  and  lively. 
The  sun  lighted  up  the  whole  course  and  the  lakes  with 
amazing  brightness,  though  behind  the  former  lay  a  huge 
rack  of  the  darkest  clouds,  against  which  the  cornfields  and 
meadows  shone  in  the  brightest  green  and  gold,  and  a  row 
of  white  tents  was  quite  dazzling. 

There  was  a  brightness  and  intelligence  about  this  im- 
mense Irish  crowd,  which  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen 
in  an  English  one.  The  women  in  their  blue  cloaks,  with 
red  smiling  faces  peering  from  one  end,  and  bare  feet  from 
the  other,  had  seated  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  pretty  at- 
titudes of  cheerful  contemplation;  and  the  men,  who  are 
accustomed  to  lie  about,  were  doing  so  now  with  all  their 
might — sprawling  on  the  banks,  with  as  much  ease  and 
variety  as  club-room  loungers  on  their  soft  cushioris^ — -or 
squatted  leisurely  among  the  green  potatoes.  The  sight  of 
so  much  happy  laziness  did  one  good  to  look  on.  Nor  did 
the  honest  fellows  seem  to  weary  of  this  amusement. 
Hours  passed  on,  and  the  gentlefolks  (judging  from  our 
party)  began  to  grow  somewhat  weary;  but  the  finest  peas- 
antry in  Europe  never  budged  from  their  posts,  and  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  talk,  indolence,  and  conversation. 

When  we  came  to  the  row  of  white  tents,  as  usual  it  did 
not  look  so  brilliant  or  imposing  as  it  appeared  from  a  lit- 
tle distance,  though  the  scene  around  them  was  animating 
enough.  The  tents  were  long  humble  booths  stretched  on 
hoops,  each  with  its  humble  streamer  or  ensign  without, 
and  containing,  of  course,  articles  of  refreshment  within. 
But  Father  Mathew  has  been  busy  among  the  publicans, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  poor  fellows  are  now  con- 
demned for  the  most  part  to  sell  "tay  "  in  place  of  whisky; 
for  the  concoction  of  which  beverage  huge  caldrons  were 
smoking,  in  front  of  each  hut-door,  in  round  graves  dug 
for  the  purpose  and  piled  up  with  black  smoking  sod. 

Behind  this  camp  were  the  carts  of  the  poor  people, 
which  were  not  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  quarter  where 
the  quality  cars  stood.  And  a  little  way  from  the  huts, 
again,  you  might  see  (for  you  could  scarcely  hear)  certain 
pipers  executing  their  melodies  and  inviting  people  to 
dance. 

Anything  more  lugubrious  than  the  drone  of  the  pipe,  or 
the  jig  danced  to  it,  or  the  countenances  of  the  dancers  and 
musicians,  I  never  saw.     Round  each  set  of  dancers  the 
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people  formed  a  ring,  in  the  which  the  figurantes  and  cory- 
phees went  through  their  operations.  The  toes  went  in  and 
tlie  toes  went  out;  then  there  came  certain  mystic  figures 
of  hands  across,  and  so  forth.  I  never  saw  less  grace  or 
seemingly  less  enjoyment,  no,  not  even  in  a  quadrille.  The 
people,  however,  took  a  great  interest,  and  it  was  "  Well 
done,  Tim !  "  "  Step  out.  Miss  Brady !  "  and  so  forth,  dur- 
ing the  dance. 

Thimble-rig  too  obtained  somewhat,  though  in  a  humble 
way.  A  ragged  scoundrel — the  image  of  Hogarth's  Bad 
Apprentic  e — went 
bustling  and  shouting 
through  the  crowd 
with  his  dirty  tray  and 
thimble,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his 
post,  stated  that  this 
was  the  "royal  game 
of  thimble,"  and  call- 
ing upon  "gintlemin" 
to  come  forward;  and 
then  a  ragged  fellow 
would  be  seen  to  ap- 
proach, with  as  inno- 
cent an  air  as  he  could 
assume,  and  the  by- 
standers might  remark 
that  the  second  ragged 
fellow  almost  always 
won.  Nay,  he  was  so 
benevolent,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  point 
out  to  various  people 
who  had  a  mind  to  bet,  under  which  thimble  the  pea  actu- 
ally was;  meanwhile,  the  first  fellow  was  sure  to  be  looking 
away  and  talking  to  some  one  in  the  crowd.  But  somehow 
it  generally  happened,  and  how  of  course  I  can't  tell,  that 
any  man  who  listened  to  the  advice  of  rascal  No.  2  lost  his 
money.     I  believe  it  is  so  even  in  England. 

Then  you  would  see  gentlemen  with  halfpenny  roulette- 
tables;  and,  again,  here  were  a  pair  (indeed  they  are  very 
good  portraits)  who  came  forward  disinterestedly  with  a 
table  and  a  pack  of  cards,  and  began  playing  against  each 
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other  for  ten  shillings  a  game,  betting  crowns  as  freely  as 
possible. 

Gambling,  however,  must  have  been  fatal  to  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  else  might  not  one  have  supposed  that,  if 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  winning  much,  they  would  have 
treated  themselves  to  better  clothes?  This,  however,  is 
the  way  with  all  gamblers,  as  the  reader  has,  no  doubt, 
remarked ;  for,  look  at  a  game  of  loo  or  vingt-et-un  played 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  where  you,  and  three  or  four  others, 
have  certainly  lost  three  or  four  pounds :  well,  ask  at  the 
end  of  the  game  who  has  won,  and  you  invariably  find 
that  nobody  has.  Hopkins  has  only  covered  himself; 
Snooks  has  neither  lost  nor  won;  Smith  has  won  four 
shillings;  and  so  on.  Who  gets  the  money?  The  devil 
gets  it,  I  dare  say;  and  so,  no  doubt,  he  has  laid  hold  of 
the  money  of  yonder  gentleman  in  the  handsome  great- 
coat. 

But,  to  the  shame  of  the  stewards  be  it  spoken,  they  are 
extremely  averse  to  this  kind  of  sport;  and  presently  comes 
up  one,  a  stout  old  gentleman  on  a  bay  horse,  wielding  a 
hiige  hunting-whip,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  fly,  amateurs, 
idlers,  professional  men,  and  all.  He  is  a  rude  customer 
to  deal  with,  that  gentleman  with  the  whip :  just  now  he 
was  clearing  the  course,  and  cleared  it  with  such  a  ven- 
geance that  a  whole  troop  on  a  hedge  retreated  backwards 
into  a  ditch  opposite,  where  was  rare  kicking,  and  sprawl- 
ing, and  disarrangement  of  petticoats,  and  cries  of  "  Oh, 
murther !  "  "  Mother  of  God !  "  "  I'm  kilt !  "  and  so  on.  But 
as  soon  as  the  horsewhip  was  gone,  the  people  clambered 
out  of  their  ditch  again,  and  were  as  thick  as  ever  on  the 
bank. 

The  last  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  whip  shall  be 
this.  A  groom  rode  insolently  after  a  gentleman,  and 
calling  him  names,  and  inviting  him  to  fight.  This  the 
great  flagellator  hearing,  rode  up  to  the  groom,  lifted  him 
gracefully  oft:  his  horse,  into  the  air,  and  on  to  the  ground, 
and  when  there  administered  to  him  a  severe  and  merited 
fustigation;  after  which  he  told  the  course-keepers  to  drive 
the  fellow  off  the  course,  and  enjoined  the  latter  not  to  ap- 
pear again  at  his  peril. 

As  for  the  races  themselves,  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that 
they  were  better  or  worse  than  other  such  amusements;  or 
to  quarrel  with  gentlemen  who  choose  to  risk  their  lives  in 
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manly  exercise.  In  the  first  race  there  was  a  fall;  one  of 
the  gentlemen  was  carried  off  the  ground,  and  it  was  said 
Ae  wan  dead.  In  the  second  race,  a  horse  and  man  went 
over  and  over  each  other,  and  the  fine  young  man  (we  had 
seen  him  five  minutes  before,  full  of  life  and  triumph, 
clearing  the  hurdles  on  his  grey  horse,  at  the  head  of  the 
race) : — in  the  second  heat  of  the  second  race,  the  poor  fel- 
low missed  his  leap,  was  carried  away  stunned  and  dying, 
— and  the  bay  horse  won. 

I  was  standing,  during  the  first  heat  of  this  race  (this  is 
the  second  man  the  grey. has  killed — they  ought  to  call  him 
the  Pale  Horse),  by  half  a  dozen  young  girls  from  the  gen- 
tleman's village,  and  hundreds  more  of  them  were  there, 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  their  village,  the  young  squire, 
and  the  grey  horse.  Oh,  how  they  hurra' d  as  he  rode 
ahead !  I  saw  these  girls — they  might  be  fourteen  years 
old — after  the  catastrophe.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  this  is  a  sad 
end  to  the  race."  "  And  is  it  the  pink  jaolcet  or  the  blue  has 
won  this  time  ?  "   says  one  of  the  girls.      It  was  poor  Mr. 

C 's  only  epitaph:  and  wasn't  it  a  sporting  answer? 

That  girl  ought  to  be  a  hurdle-racer's  wife;  and  I  would 
like,  for  my  part,  to  bestow  her  upon  the  groom  who  won 
the  race. 

I  don't  care  to  confess  that  the  accident  to  the  poor 
young  gentleman  so  thoroughly  disgusted  my  feelings  as  a 
man  and  a  cockney,  that  I  turned  off  the  racecourse  short, 
and  hired  a  horse  for  sixpence  to  carry  me  back  to  Miss 
Macgillicuddy.  In  the  evening,  at  the  inn  (let  no  man 
who  values  comfort  go  to  an  Irish  inn  in  race-time),  a  blind 
old  piper,  with  silvery  hair,  and  of  a  most  respectable, 
bard-like  appearance,  played  a  great  deal  too  much  for  us 
after  dinner.  He  played  very  well,  and  with  very  much 
feeling,  ornamenting  the  airs  with  flourishes  and  variations 
that  were  very  pretty  indeed,  and  his  pipe  was  by  far  the 
most  melodious  I  have  heard  :  but  honest  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  the  bad  pipes  are  execrable,  and  the  good  infe- 
rior to  a  clarionet. 

Next  day,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  racecourse,  a  car 
drove  me  out  to  Mucross,  where,  in  Mr.  Herbert's  beauti- 
ful grounds,  lies  the  prettiest  little  hijoio  of  a  ruined  abbey 
ever  seen — ^a  little  chapel  with  a  little  chancel,  a  little 
cloister,  a  little  dormitory,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cloister 
a  wonderful  huge  yew-tree  which  darkens  the  whole  place. 
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The  abbey  is  famous  in  book  and  legend;  nor  could  two 
young  lovers,  or  artists  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or 
picnic  parties  with  the  cold  chicken  and  champagne  in  the 
distance,  find  a  more  charming  place  to  while  away  a  sum- 
mer's day  than  in  the  park  of  Mr.  Herbert.  But  depend 
on  it,  for  show-places  and  the  due  enjoyment  of  scenery, 
that  distance  of  cold  chickens  and  champagne  is  the  most 
pleasing  perspective  one  can  have.  I  would  have  sacrificed 
a  mountain  or  two  for  the  above,  and  would  have  pitched 
Mangerton  into  the  lake  for  the  sake  of  a  friend  with 
whom  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 

The  walk  through  Mr.  Herbert's  domain  carries  you 
through  all  sorts  of  beautiful  avenues,  by  a  fine  house  which 
he  is  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  from  which,  as 
from  the  whole  road,  you  command  the  most  wonderful 
rich  views  of  the  lake.  The  shore  breaks  into  little  bays, 
which  the  water  washes;  here  and  there  are  picturesque 
grey  rocks  to  meet  it,  the  bright  grass  as  often,  or  the 
shrubs  of  every  kind  which  bathe  their  roots  in  the  lake. 
It  was  August,  and  the  men  before  Turk  Cottage  were  cut- 
ting a  second  crop  of  clover,  as  fine,  seemingly,  as  a  first 
crop  elsewhere;  a  short  walk  from  it  brought  us  to  a  neat 
lodge,  whence  issued  a  keeper  with  a  key,  quite  willing, 
for  the  consideration  of  sixpence,  to  conduct  us  to  Turk 
waterfall. 

Evergreens  and  other  trees,  in  their  brightest  livery; 
blue  sky;  roaring  water,  here  black,  and  yonder  foaming 
of  a  dazzling  white;  rocks  shining  in  the  dark  places,  or 
frowning  black  against  the  light,  all  the  leaves  and  branches 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  waving  and  dancing  round  about 
the  cascade :  what  is  the  use  of  putting  down  all  this?  A 
man  might  describe  the  cataract  of  the  Serpentine  in  ex- 
actly the  same  terms,  and  the  reader  be  no  wiser.  Sufiice 
it  to  say,  that  the  Turk  cascade  is  even  handsomer  than  the 
before-mentioned  waterfall  of  0' Sullivan,  and  that  a  man 
may  pass  half  an  hour  there,  and  look,  and  listen,  and 
muse,  and  not  even  feel  the  want  of  a  companion,  or  so  much 
as  think  of  the  iced  champagne.  There  is  just  enough  of 
savageness  in  the  Turk  cascade  to  make  the  view  piquante. 
It  is  not,  at  this  season  at  least,  by  any  means  fierce,  only 
wild;  nor  was  the  scene  peopled  by  any  of  the  rude,  red- 
shanked  figures  that  clustered  about  the  trees  of  O'SuUi- 
van's  waterfall — savages  won't  pay  sixpence  for  the  pret- 
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tiest  waterfall  ever  seen, — so  that  this  only  was  for  the 
best  of  company. 

The  road  hence  to  Killarney  carries  one  through  Mucross 
village,  a  pretty  cluster  of  houses,  where  the  sketcher  will 
find  abundant  materials  for  exercising  his  art  and  puzzling 
his  hand.  There  are  not  only  noble  trees,  but  a  green 
common  and  an  old  water-gate  to  a  river,  lined  on  either 
side  by  beds  of  rushes,  and  discharging  itself  beneath  an 
old  mill-wheel.  But  the  old  mill-wheel  was  perfectly  idle, 
like  most  men  and  mill-wheels  in  this  country :  by  it  is  a 
ruinous  house,  and  a  fine  garden  of  stinging-nettles;  oppo- 
site it,  on  tlie  common,  is  another  ruinous  house,  with 
another  garden  containing  the  same  plant;  and  far  away 
are  sharp  ridges  of  purple  hills,  which  make  as  pretty  a 
landscape  as  the  eye  can  see.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
throughout  the  country  the  men  and  the  landscapes  seem 
to  be  the  same,  and  one  and  the  other  seem  rugged,  ruined, 
and  cheerful. 

Having  been  employed  all  day  (making  some  abominable 
attempts  at  landscape-drawing,  which  shall  not  be  exhib- 
ited here),  it  became  requisite,  as  the  evening  approached, 
to  recruit  an  exhausted  cockney  stomach,  which,  after  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  exercise,  begins  to  sigh  for  beef- 
steaks in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  Hard  by  is  a  fine 
hotel  with  a  fine  sign  stretching  along  the  road  for  the 
space  of  a  dozen  windows  at  least,  and  looking  inviting 
enough.  All  the  doors  were  open,  and  I  walked  into  a 
great  number  of  rooms,  but  the  only  person  I  saw  was  a 
woman  with  trinkets  of  arbutus,  who  offered  me,  by  way 
of  refreshment,  a  walking-stick  or  a  card-rack.  I  suppose 
everybody  was  at  the  races;  and  an  evilly-disposed  person 
might  have  laid  main-basse  upon  the  greatcoats  which  were 
there,  and  the  silver  spoons,  if  by  any  miracle  such  things 
were  kept — but  Britannia-metal  is  the  favourite  composi- 
tion in  Ireland ;  or  else  iron  by  itself;  or  else  iron  that  has 
been  silvered  over,  but  that  takes  good  care  to  peep  out  at 
all  corners  of  the  forks :  and  blessed  is  the  traveller  who  has 
not  other  observations  to  make  regarding  his  fork,  besides 
the  mere  abrasion  of  the  silver. 

This  was  the  last  day's  race,  and  on  the  next  morning 
(Sunday)  all  the  thousands  who  had  crowded  to  the  race 
seemed  trooping  to  the  chapels,  and  the  streets  were  blue 
with   cloaks.     Walking   in   to   prayers,   and   without   his 
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board,  came  my  young  friend  of  the  thimble-rig,  and  pres- 
ently after  sauntered  in  the  fellow  with  the  long  coat,  who 
had  played  at  cards  for  sovereigns.  I  should*  like  to  hear 
the  confession  of  himself  and  friend  the  next  time  they 
communicate  with  his  reverence. 

The  extent  of  this  town  is  very  curious,  and  I  should 
imagine  its  population  to  be  much  greater  than  five  thou- 
sand, which  was  the  number,  according  to  Miss  Macgilli- 
cuddy.  Along  the  three  main  streets  are  numerous  arches, 
down  everj'  one  of  which  runs  an  alley,  intersected  by  other 
alleys,  and  swarming  with  people.  A  stream  or  gutter 
runs  commonly  down  these  alleys,  in  which  the  pigs  and 
children  are  seen  paddling  about.  The  men  and  women 
loll  at  their  doors  or  windows,  to  enjoy  the  detestable  pros- 
pect. I  saw  two  pigs  under  a  fresh-made  deal  staircase  in 
one  of  the  main  streets  near  the  Bridewell :  two  very  well- 
dressed  girls,  with  their  hair  in  ringlets,  were  looking  out 
of  the  parlour  window :  almost  all  the  glass  in  the  upper 
rooms  was  of  course  smashed,  the  windows  patched  here 
and  there  (if  the  people  were  careful),  the  woodwork  of  the 
door  loose,  the  whitewash  peeling  off, — and  the  house  evi- 
dently not  two  j'ears  old. 

By  the  Bridewell  is  a  busy  potato-market,  picturesque  to 
the  sketcher,  if  not  very  respectable  to  the  merchant :  here 
were  the  country  carts  and  the  country  cloaks,  and  the 
shrill  beggarly  bargains  going  on — a  world  of  shrieking, 
and  gesticulating,  and  talk,  about  a  pennyworth  of  potatoes. 

All  round  the  town  miserable  streets  of  cabins  are 
stretched.  You  see  people  lolling  at  each  door,  women 
staring  and  combing  their  hair,  men  with  their  little  pipes, 
children  whose  rags  hang  on  by  a  miracle,  idling  in  a  gut- 
ter. Are  we  to  set  all  this  down  to  absenteeism,  and  pity 
poor  injured  Ireland?  Is  the  landlord's  absence  the  reason 
why  the  house  is  filthy,  aud  Biddy  lolls  in  the  porch  all 
day?  Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people  talk  as  if,  when 
Pat's  thatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord  ought  to  go  fetch 
the  straw  and  the  ladder  and  mend  it  himself.  People 
need  not  be  dirty  if  they  are  ever  so  idle;  if  they  are  ever 
so  poor,  pigs  and  men  need  not  live  together.  Half  an 
hour's  work,  and  digging  a  trench,  might  remove  that  filthy 
dunghill  from  that  filthy  window.  The  smoke  might  as 
well  come  out  of  the  chimney  as  out  of  the  door.  Why 
should  uot  Tim  do  that,  instead  of  walking  a  hundred-and- 
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sixty  miles  to  a  race?  The  priests  might  do  mach  more  to 
effect  these  reforms  than  even  the  landlords  themselves : 
and  I  hope,  now  that  the  excellent  Father  Mathew  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arraying  his  clergy  to  work  with  him  in  the  abo- 
lition of  drunkenness,  they  will  attack  the  monster  Dirt 
with  the  same  good- will,  and  surely  with  the  same  success. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

TR  ALEE— LISTO  WEL— T  ARBERT. 

I  MADE  the  journey  to  Tralee  next  day,  upon  one  of  the 
famous  Bianconi  cars — very  comfortable  conveyances  too, 
if  the  booking  officers  would  only  receive  as  many  persons 
as  the  car  would  hold,  and  not  have  too  many  on  the  seats. 
For  half  an  hour  before  the  car  left  Killarney,  I  observed 
people  had  taken  their  seats :  and,  let  all  travellers  be  cau- 
tious to  do  likewise,  lest,  although  they  have  booked  their 
places,  they  be  requested  to  mount  on  the  roof,  and  accom- 
modate themselves  on  a  bandbox,  or  a  pleasant  deal  trunk 
with  a  knotted  rope,  to  prevent  it  from  being  slippery, 
while  the  corner  of  another  box  jolts  against  your  ribs  for 
the  journey.  I  had  put  my  coat  on  a  place,  and  was  step- 
ping to  it,  when  a  lovely  lady  with  great  activity  jumped 
up  and  pushed  the  cloak  on  the  roof,  and  not  only  occupied 
my  seat,  but  insisted  that  her  husband  should  have  the 
next  one  to  her.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
a  huge  shouting  with  the  book-keeper,  and  call  instantly 
for  the  taking  down  of  my  luggage,  and  vow  my  great  gods 
that  I  would  take  a  postchaise  and  make  the  office  pay ;  on 
which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  some  other  person  was  made 
to  give  up  a  decently  comfortable  seat  oh  the  roof,  which  I 
occupied,  the  former  occupant  hanging  on — Heaven  knows 
where  or  how. 

A  company  of  young  squires  were  on  the  coach,  and  they 
talked  of  horse-racing  and  hunting  punctually  for  three 
hours,  during  which  time  I  do  believe  they  did  not  utter 
one  single  word  upon  any  other  subject.  What  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  it  is !  The  writers  of  Natural  Histories,  in  de- 
scribing the  noble  horse,  should  say  he  is  made  not  only  to 
run,  to  carry  burdens,  etc.,  but  to  be  talked  about.  What 
would  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dashing  young  fellows  do 
with  their  tongues,  if  they  had  not  this  blessed  subject  to 
discourse  on? 

As  far  as  the  country  went,  there  was  here,  to  be  sure, 
not  much  to  be  said.  You  pass  through  a  sad-looking, 
bare,  undulating  country,  with  few  trees,  and  poor  stone- 
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hedges,  and  poorer  crops;  nor  have  I  yet  taken  in  Ireland 
so  dull  a  ride.  About  half-way  between  Tralee  and  Kil- 
larney  is  a  wretched  town,  where  horses  are  changed,  and 
where  I  saw  more  hideous  beggary  than  anywhere  else,  I 
think.  And  I  was  glad  to  get  over  this  gloomy  tract  oi 
country,  and  enter  the  capital  of  Kerry. 

It  has  a  handsome  description  in  the  guide-books;  but, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  English  traveller  will  find  a  stay  of  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  town  quite  sufficient  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  with  respect  to  the  place.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  poor  business  going  on;  the  town  thronged 
with  people  as  usual;  the  shops  large  and  not  too  splendid. 
There  are  two  or  three  rows  of  respectable  houses,  and 
a  mall,  and  the  townspeople  have  the  further  privilege  of 
walking  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  of  a  handsome  park, 
which  the  proprietor  has  liberally  given  to  their  use.  Tra- 
lee has  a  newspaper,  and  boasts  of  a  couple  of  clubs;  the 
one  I  saw  was  a  big  white  house,  no  windows  broken,  and 
looking  comfortable.  But  the  most  curious  sight  of  the 
town  was  the  chapel,  with  the  festival  held  there.  It  was 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (let  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  calendar  and  the  facts  it  commemo- 
rates say  what  the  feast  was,  and  when  it  falls),  but  all  the 
country  seemed  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  the  chapel 
and  the  large  court  leading  to  it  were  thronged  with  wor- 
shippers, such  as  one  never  sees  in  our  country,  where  de- 
votion is  by  no  means  so  crowded  as  here.  Here,  in  the 
courtyard,  there  were  thousands  of  them  on  their  knees, 
rosary  in  hand,  for  the  most  part,  praying,  and  mumbling, 
and  casting  a  wistful  look  round  as  the  strangers  passed. 
In  a  corner  was  an  old  man  groaning  in  the  agonies  of 
death  or  colic,  and  a  woman  got  off  her  knees  to  ask  us  for 
charity  for  the  unhappy  old  fellow.  In  the  chapel  the 
crowd  was  enormous :  the  priest  and  his  people  were  kneel- 
ing, and  bowing,  and  humming,  and  chanting,  and  censer- 
rattling  :  the  ghostly  crew  being  attended  by  a  fellow  that 
I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  Continental  churches,  a 
sort  of  Catholic  clerk,  a  black  shadow  to  the  parson,  bow- 
ing his.  head  when  his  reverence  bowed,  kneeling  when  he 
knelt,  only  three  steps  lower. 

But  we  who  wonder  at  copes  and  candlesticks,  see  noth- 
ing strange  in  surplices  and  beadles.  A  Turk,  doubtless, 
would  sneer  equally  at  each,  and  have  you  to  understand 
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that  the  only  reasonable  ceremonial  was  that  which  took 
place  at  his  mosque. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  in  point  of  ceremony,  it  was 
evident  the  heart  of  devotion  was  there :  the  immense  dense 
crowd  moaned  and  swayed,  and  you  heard  a  hum  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  ejaculations,  each  man  praying  seemingly  for 
himself,  while  the  service  went  on  at  the  altar.  The  altar 
candles  flickered  red  in  the  dark,  steaming  place,  and  every 
now  and  then  from  the  choir  you  heard  a  sweet  female 
voice  chanting  Mozart's  music,  which  swept  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  pure  and  delicious  than  the 
best  incense  that  ever  smoked  out  of  the  pot. 

On  the  chapel-floor,  just  at  the  entry,  lay  several  people 
moaning,  and  tossing,  and  telling  their  beads.  Behind  the 
old  woman  was  a  font  of  holy  water,  up  to  which  little 
children  were  clambering;  and  in  the  chapel-yard  were 
several  old  women,  with  tin  cans  full  of  the  same  sacred 
fluid,  with  which  the  people,  as  they  entered,  aspersed 
themselves  with  all  their  might,  flicking  a  great  quantity 
into  their  faces,  and  making  a  curtsey  and  a  prayer  at  the 
same  time.  "A  pretty  prayer,  truly!  "says  the  parson's 
wife.  "  What  sad,  sad  benighted  superstition !  "  says  the 
Independent  minister's  lady.  Ah!  ladies,  great  as  your 
intelligence  is,  yet  think,  when  compared  with  the  Supreme 
One,  what  a  little  difference  there  is  after  all  between  your 
husbands'  very  best  extempore  oration,  and  the  poor  Pop- 
ish creatures' !  One  is  just  as  far  off  Infinite  Wisdom  as 
the  other :  and  so  let  us  read  the  story  of  the  woman  and 
her  pot  of  ointment,  that  most  noble  and  charming  of  his- 
tories; which  equalises  the  great  and  the  small,  the  wise 
and  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  shows  that  their  merit  before 
Heaven  lies  in  doing  their  best. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the  old  fellow  on  the 
point  of  death  was  still  howling  and  groaning  in  so  vehe- 
ment a  manner,  that  I  heartily  trust  he  was  an  impostor, 
and  that  on  receiving  a  sixpence  he  went  home  tolerably 
comfortable,  having  secured  a  maintenance  for  that  daj*. 
But  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  forget  the  strange,  wild 
scene,  so  entirely  different  was  it  from  the  decent  and  com- 
fortable observances  of  our  own  church. 

Three  cars  set  off  together  from  Tralee  to  Tarbert :  three 
cars  full  to  overflowing.  The  vehicle  before  us  contained 
nineteen  persons,  half  a  dozen  being  placed  in  the  recepta- 
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cle  called  the  well,  and  one  clinging  on  as  if  by  a  miia^'le 
at  the  bar  behind.  What  can  people  want  at  Tarbert?  I 
wondered;  or  anywhere  else,  indeed,  that  they  rush  about 
from  one  town  to  another  in  this  inconceivable  way?  All 
the  cars  in  all  the  towns  seem  to  be  thronged :  people  are 
perpetually  hurrying  from  one  dismal  tumbledown  town  to 
another;  and  yet  no  business  is  done  anywhere  that  I  can 
see.  The  chief  part  of  the  contents  of  our  three  cars  was 
discharged  at  Listowel,  to  which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey,  the  road  was  neither  more  cheerful  nor  pictu- 
resque than  that  from  Killarney  to  Tralee.  As,  however, 
you  reach  Listowel,  the  country  becomes  better  cultivated, 
the  gentlemen's  seats  are  more  frequent,  and  the  town  it- 
self, as  seen  from  a  little  distance,  lies  very  prettily  on  a 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  which  leads 
to  a  neat-looking  square,  which  contains  a  smartish  church, 
which  is  flanked  by  a  big  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  etc.  An 
old  castle,  grey  and  ivy-covered,  stands  hard  by.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Lords  of  Kerry,  whose  bury- 
ing-place  (according  to  the  information  of  the  coachman)  is 
seen  at  about  a  league  from  the  town. 

But  pretty  as  Listowel  is  from  a  distance,  it  has,  on  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  by  no  means  the  prosperous 
appearance  which  a  first  glance  gives  it.  The  place  seemed 
like  a  scene  at  a  country  theatre,  once  smartly  painted  by 
the  artist;  but  the  paint  has  cracked  in  many  places,  the 
lines  are  worn  away,  and  the  whole  piece  only  looks  more 
shabby  for  the  flaunting  strokes  of  the  brush  which  remain. 
And  here,  of  course,  came  the  usual  crowd  of  idlers  round 
the  car :  the  epileptic  idiot  holding  piteously  out  his  empty 
tin  snuif-box;  the  brutal  idiot,  in  an  old  soldier's  coat,  prof- 
fering his  money-box,  and  grinning,  and  clattering  the  single 
half-penny  it  contained;  the  old  man  with  no  eyelids,  calling 
upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  the  woman  with  a  child 
at  her  hideous,  wrinkled  breast;  the  children  without  num- 
ber. As  for  trade,  there  seemed  to  be  none;  a  great  Jere- 
my-Diddler  kind  of  hotel  stood  hard  by,  swaggering  and 
out-at-elbows,  and  six  pretty  girls  were  smiling  out  of  a 
beggarly  straw-bonnet  shop,  dressed  as  smartly  as  any  gen- 
tleman's daughters  of  good  estate.  It  was  good,  among- 
the  crowd  of  bustling,  shrieking  fellows,  who  were  "  jaw- 
ing "  vastly  and  doing  nothing,  to  see  how  an  English  bag- 
man, with  scarce  any  words,  laid  hold  of  an  ostler,  carried 
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him  off,  vi  et  armis,  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  in  which  the 
latter  was  going  to  explain  his  immense  activity  and  desire 
to  serve,  pushed  him  into  a  stable,  from  which  he  issued  in 
a  twinkling,  leading  the  ostler  and  a  horse,  and  had  his  bag 
on  the  car  and  his  horse  ofE  in  about  two  minutes  of  time, 
while  the  natives  were  still  shouting  round  about  other 
passengers'  portmanteaus. 

Some  time  afterwards,  away  we  rattled  on  our  own  jour- 
ney to  Tarbert,  having  a  postillion  on  the  leader,  and  re- 
ceiving, I  must  say,  some  graceful  bows  from  the  young 
bonnet-makeresses.  But  of  all  the  roads  over  which  hu- 
man bones  were  ever  jolted,  the  first  part  of  this  from  Lis- 
towel  to  Tarbert  deserves  the  palm.  It  shook  us  all  into 
headaches;  it  shook  some  nails  out  of  the  side  of  a  box  I 
had;  it  shook  all  the  cords  loose  in  a  twinkling,  and  sent 
the  baggage  bumping  about  the  passengers'  shoulders. 
The  coachman  at  the  call  of  another  English  bagman,  who 
was  a  fellow-traveller, — the  postillion  at  the  call  of  the 
coachman,  descended  to  re-cord  the  baggage.  The  English 
bagman  had  the  whole  mass  of  trunks  and  bags  stoutly 
corded  and  firmly  fixed  in  a  few  seconds;  the  coachman 
helped  him  as  far  as  his  means  allowed;  the  postillion 
stood  by  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  never  offering  to  stir  a  finger.  I  said  to  him  that  I 
was  delighted  to  see  in  a  youth  of  sixteen  that  extreme  ac- 
tivity and  willingness  to  oblige,  and  that  I  would  give  him 
a  handsome  remuneration  for  his  services  at  the  end  of  the 
journey :  the  young  rascal  grinned  with  all  his  might.  Un- 
derstanding the  satiric  nature  of  the  address  perfectly  well; 
but  he  did  not  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  for  all 
that,  until  it  was  time  to  get  on  his  horse  again,  and  then, 
having  carried  us  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, removed  his  horse  and  pipe,  and  rode  away  with  a 
parting  grin. 

The  cabins  along  the  road  were  not  much  better  than 
those  to  be  seen  south  of  Tralee,  but  the  people  were  far 
better  clothed,  and  indulged  in  several  places  in  the  luxury 
of  pigsties.  Near  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Bally- 
longford,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Shannon  mouth;  and  a 
huge  red  round  moon,  that  shone  behind  an  old  convent  on 
the  banks  of  the  bright  river,  with  dull  green  meadows 
between  it  and  us,  and  wide  purple  flats  beyond,  would 
be  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil  of  any  artist  whose  wrist 
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had  not  been  put  out  of  joint  by  the  previous  ten  miles' 
journey. 

The  town  of  Tarbert,  in  the  guide-books  and  topograph- 
ical dictionaries,  flourishes  considerably.  You  read  of  its 
port,  its  corn  and  provision  stores,  etc.,  and  of  certain  good 
hotels;  for  which,  as  travellers,  we  were  looking  with  a 
laudable  anxiety.  The  town,  in  fact,  contains  about  a 
dozen  of  houses,  some  hundreds  of  cabins,  and  two  hotels; 
to  one  of  which  we  were  driven,  and  a  kind  landlady,  con- 
ducting her  half-dozen  guests  into  a  snug  parlour,  was  for 
our  ordering  refreshment  immediately, — which  I  certainly 
should  have  done,  but  for  the  ominous  whisper  of  a  fellow 
in  the  crowd  as  we  descended  (of  course  a  disinterested  pa- 
tron of  the  other  house),  who  hissed  into  my  ears,  "  Ask  to 
see  the  beds,"  which  proposal,  accordingly,  I  made  before 
coming  to  any  determination  regarding  supper. 

The  worthy  landlady  eluded  my  question  several  times 
with  great  skill  and  good-humour,  but  it  became  at  length 
necessary  to  answer  it;  which  she  did  by  putting  on  as 
confident  an  air  as  possible,  and  leading  the  way  upstairs 
to  a  bedroom,  where  there  was  a  good  large  comfortable 
bed,  certainly. 

The  only  objection  to  the  bed,  however,  was  that  it  con- 
tained a  sick  lady,  whom  the  hostess  proposed  to  eject 
without  any  ceremony,  saying  that  she  was  a  great  deal 
better,  and  going  to  get  up  that  very  evening.  However, 
none  of  us  had  the  heart  to  tyrannise  over  lovely  woman  iu 
so  painful  a  situation,  and  the  hostess  had  the  grief  of  see- 
ing four  out  of  her  five  guests  repair  across  the  way  to 
Brallaghan's  or  Gallagher's  Hotel, — the  name  has  fled 
from  my  memory,  but  it  is  the  big  hotel  in  the  place;  and 
unless  the  sick  lady  has  quitted  the  other  inn,  which  most 
likely  she  has  done  by  this  time,  the  English  traveller  will 
profit  by  this  advice,  and  on  arrival  at  Tarbert  will  have 
himself  transported  to  Gallagher's  at  once. 

The  next  morning  a  car  carried  us  to  Tarbert  Point, 
where  there  is  a  pier  not  yet  completed,  and  a  Preventive 
station,  and  where  the  Shannon  steamers  touch,  that  ply 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick.  Here  lay  the  famous  river 
before  us,  with  low  banks  and  rich  pastures  on  either  side. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

LIMERICK. 

A  CAPITAL  steamer,  which  on  this  day  was  thronged  with 
people,  carried  us  for  about  four  hours  down  the  noble 
stream  and  landed  us  at  Limerick  Quay.  The  character  of 
the  landscape  on  either  side  the  stream  is  not  particularly 
picturesque,  but  large,  liberal,  and  prosperous.  Gentle 
sweeps  of  rich  meadows  and  cornfields  cover  the  banks, 
and  some,  though  not  too  many,  gentlemen's  parks  and 
plantations  rise  here  and  there.  But  the  landscape  was 
somehow  more  pleasing  than  if  it  had  been  merely  pictu- 
resque; and,  especially  after  coming  out  of  that  desolate 
county  of  Kerry,  it  was  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon 
this  peaceful,  rich,  and  generous  scene.  The  first  aspect 
of  Limerick  is  very  smart  and  pleasing;  fine  neat  quays 
with  considerable  liveliness  and  bustle,  a  very  handsome 
bridge  (the  Wellesley  Bridge)  before  the  spectator,  who, 
after  a  walk  through  two  long  and  flourishing  streets,  stops 
at  length  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Ireland — the  large, 
neat,  and  prosperous  one  kept  by  Mr.  Cruise.  Except  at 
Youghal,  and  the  poor  fellow  whom  the  Englishman  bela- 
boured at  Glengarriff,  Mr.  Cruise  is  the  only  landlord  of  an 
inn  I  have  had  the  honour  to  see  in  Ireland.  I  believe  these 
gentlemen  commonly  (and  very  naturally)  prefer  riding 
with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports,  to  attendance  on  their 
guests;  and  the  landladies,  if  they  prefer  to  play  the  piano, 
or  to  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  parlour,  only  show  a  taste 
at  which  no  one  can  wonder :  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to 
be  troubling  herself  with  vulgar  chance-customers,  or  look- 
ing after  Molly  in  the  bedroom  or  waiter  Tim  in  the  cellar? 

Now,  beyond  this  piece  of  information  regarding  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Cruise's  hotel,  which  every  traveller  knows, 
the  writer  of  this  doubts  very  much  whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  Limerick  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
saying  or  reading  I  can't  attempt  to  describe  the  Shan- 
non, only  to  say  that  on  board  the  steamboat  there  was  a 
piper  and  a  bugler,  a  hundred  of  genteel  persons  coming 
back  from  donkey-riding  and  bathing  at  Kilkee,  a  couple 
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of  lieapa  of  raw  hides  that  smelt  very  foully,  a  score  of 
■women  nursing  children,  and  a  lobster- vendor,  who  vowed 
to  me  on  his  honour  that  he  gave  eightpenee  apiece  for  his 
lish,  and  that  he  had  boiled  them  only  the  day  before;  but 
when  I  produced  the  Guide-book,  and  solemnly  told  him 
to  swear  upon  that  to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  the  lobster- 
seller  turned  away,  quite  abashed,  and  would  not  be  brought 
to  support  his  previous  assertion  at  all.  Well,  this  is  no 
description  of  the  Shannon,  as  you  have  no  need  to  be  told, 
and  other  travelling  cockneys  will,  no  doubt,  meet  neither 
piper  nor  lobster-seller  nor  raw  hides;  nor,  if  they  come  to 
the  inn  where  this  is  written,  is  it  probable  that  they  will 
hear,  as  I  do  at  this  present  moment,  two  fellows  with  red 
whiskers,  and  immense  pomp  and  noise  and  blustering  with 
the  waiter,  conclude  by  ordering  a  pint  of  ale  between 
them.  All  that  one  can  hope  to  do  is,  to  give  a  sort  of  no- 
tion of  the  movement  and  manners  of  the  people ;  pretend- 
ing by  no  means  to  offer  a  description  of  places,  but  simply 
an  account  of  what  one  sees  in  them. 

So  that  if  any  traveller  after  staying  two  days  in  Limer- 
ick should  think  fit  to  present  the  reader  with  forty  or  fifty 
pages  of  dissertation  upon  the  antiquities  and  history  of 
the  place,  upon  the  state  of  commerce,  religion,  education, 
the  public  may  be  pretty  well  sure  that  the  traveller  has 
been  at  work  among  the  guide-books,  and  filching  extracts 
from  the  topographical  and  local  works. 

They  say  there  are  three  towns  to  make  one  Limerick : 
there  is  the  Irish  town  on  the  Clare  side;  the  English  town 
with  its  old  castle  (which  has  sustained  a  deal  of  battering 
and  blows  from  Danes,  from  fierce  Irish  kings,  from  Eng- 
lish warriors  who  took  an  interest  in  the  place,  Henry 
Secundians,  Elizabethians,  Cromwellians,  and  vice  versa, 
Jacobites,  King  Williamites, — and  nearly  escaped  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Robert  Emmetites);  and  finally  the  dis- 
trict called  ISTewtown-Pery.  In  walking  through  this  latter 
tract,  you  are,  at  first,  half  led  to  believe  that  you  are 
arrived  in  a  second  Liverpool,  so  tall  are  the  warehouses 
and  broad  the  quays;  so  neat  and  trim  a  street  of  near  a 
mile  which  stretches  before  you.  But  even  this  mile-long 
street  does  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  appear  to  be  so  wealthy 
and  prosperous  as  it  shows  at  first  glance;  for  of  the  popu- 
lation that  throng  the  streets,  two-fifths  are  barefooted 
women,  and  two-fifths  more  ragged  men :  and  the  most 
'^  1 
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part  of  the  shops  which  have  a  grand  show  with  them  ap- 
pear, when  looked  into,  to  be  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  being  empty  makeshift-looking  places  with  their  best 
goods  outside. 

Here,  in  this  handsome  street  too,  is  a  handsome  club- 
house, with  plenty  of  idlers,  you  may  be  sure,  lolling  at 
the  portico;  likewise  you  see  numerous  young  officers,  with 
very  tight  waists  and  absurd  brass  shell-epaulettes  to  their 
little  absurd  frock-coats,  walking  the  pavement — the  dan- 
dies of  the  street.  Then  you  behold  whole  troops  of  pear-, 
apple-,  and  plum-women,  selling  very  raw,  green-looking 
fruit,  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  one  should  eat 
and  live.  The  houses  are  bright  red — the  street  is  full  and 
gay,  carriages  and  cars  in  plenty  go  jingling  by — dragoons 
in  red  are  every  now  and  then  clattering  up  the  street;  and 
as  upon  every  car  which  passes  with  ladies  in  it  you  are 
sure  (I  don't  know  how  it  is)  to  see  a  pretty  one,  the  great 
street  of  Limerick  is  altogether  a  very  brilliant  and  ani- 
mated sight 

If  the  ladies  of  the  place  are  pretty,  indeed,  the  vulgar 
are  scarcely  less  so.  I  never  saw  a  greater  number  of  kind, 
pleasing,  clever-looking  faces  among  any  set  of  people. 
There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  sorts  of  physiognomies 
which  are  common;  the  pleasing  and  somewhat  melancholy 
one  before  mentioned,  and  a  square,  high-cheeked,  flat- 
nosed  physiognomy  not  uncommonly  accompanied  by  a 
hideous  staring  head  of  dry,  red  hair  Except,  however, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  hair  flowing  loose  and  long  is  a  pretty 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  the  country;  many  a  fair 
one  do  you  see  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  or  the  poor  shop  in 
the  town,  combing  complacently  that  "  greatest  ornament 
of  female  beauty,"  as  Mr.  Rowland  justly  calls  it. 

The  generality  of  the  women  here  seem  also  much  better 
clothed  than  in  Kerry ;  and  I  saw  many  a  one  going  bare- 
foot whose  gown  was  nevertheless  a  good  one,  and  whose 
cloak  was  of  fine  cloth.  Likewise  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  beggars  in  Limerick  were  by  no  means  so  numer- 
ous as  those  in  Cork,  or  in  many  small  places  through 
which  I  have  passed.  There  were  but  five,  strange  to  say, 
round  the  mail-coach  as  we  went  away ;  and,  indeed,  not  a 
great  number  in  the  streets. 

The  belles-lettres  seem  to  be  by  no  means  so  well  culti- 
vated here  as  in  Cork.     I  looked  in  vain  for  a  Limerick 
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guide-book :  I  saw  but  one  good  shop  of  books,  and  a  little 
trumpery  circulating  library,  which  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  those  immortal  works  of  a  year  old,  which,  having 
been  sold  for  half  a  guinea  the  volume  at  first,  are  suddenly 
found  to  be  worth  only  a  shilling.  Among  these,  let  me 
mention,  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  the 
works  of  one  Titmarsh :  they  were  rather  smartly  bound  by 
an  enterprising  publisher,  and  I  looked  at  them  in  Bishop 
Murphy's  library  at  Cork,  in  a  bookshop  in  the  remote  lit- 
tle town  of  Ennis,  and  elsewhere,  with  a  melancholy  ten- 
derness. Poor  flowerets  of  a  season !  (and  a  very  short  sea- 
son too),  let  me  be  allowed  to  salute  your  scattered  leaves 
with  a  passing  sigh!  #  #  *  Besides  the  bookshops,  I 
observed  in  the  long,  best  street  of  Limerick  a  half-dozen 
of  what  are  called  French  shops,  with  nicknacks,  German- 
silver  chimney  ornaments,  and  paltry  finery.  In  the  win- 
dows of  these  you  saw  a  card  with  "  Cigars ; "  in  the 
book-shop,  "  Cigars ; "  at  the  grocer's,  the  whisky-shop,  "  Ci- 
gars ;  "  everybody  sells  the  noxious  weed,  or  makes  believe 
to  sell  it,  and  I  know  no  surer  indication  of  a  struggling, 
uncertain  trade  than  that  same  placard  of  "Cigars."  I 
went  to  buy  some  of  the  pretty  Limerick  gloves  (they  are 
chiefly  made,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  at  Cork)  I  think 
the  man  who  sold  them  had  a  patent  from  the  Queen,  or 
his  Excellency,  or  both,  in  his  window;  but,  seeing  a 
friend  pass  just  as  I  entered  the  shop,  he  brushed  past, 
and  held  his  friend  in  conversation  for  some  minutes  in  the 
street,  about  the  Killarney  races,  no  doubt,  or  the  fun  go- 
ing on  at  Kilkee.  I  might  have  swept  away  a  bagful  of 
walnut-shells  containing  the  flimsy  gloves;  but  instead 
walked  out,  making  him  a  low  bow,  and  saying  I  would 
call  next  week.  He  said,  wouldn't  I  wait?  and  resumed 
his  conversation ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  this  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, is  making  a  handsome  independence  I  asked  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  fruit  women  the  price  of  her  green  pears. 
"Twopence  apiece,"  she  said;  and  there  were  two  little 
ragged  beggars  standing  by,  who  were  munching  the  fruit. 
A  bookshop- woman  made  me  pay  threepence  for  a  bottle  of 
ink  which  usually  costs  a  penny;  a  potato- woman  told  me 
that  her  potatoes  cost  fourteenpence  a  stone;  and  all  these 
ladies  treated  the  stranger  with  a  leering,  wheedling  ser- 
vility, which  made  me  long  to  box  their  ears,  were  it  not 
that  the  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman  is  an , 
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etc.,  wliom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  -what-d'ye-call-ein. 
By  the  way,  the  man  who  played  Duke  Aranza  at  Cork  de- 
livered the  celebrated  claptrap  above  alluded  to  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  liiudness.  is  a  villain, 
Whom  'twere  a  gross  piece  of  flattery  to  call  a  coward ; " 

and  looked  round  calmly  for  the  applause,  which  deserv- 
edly followed  his  new  reading  of  the  passage. 

To  return  to  the  apple-women — legions  of  ladies  were 
employed  through  the  town  upon  that  traffic;  there  were 
really  thousands  of  them,  clustering  upon  the  bridges, 
squatting  down  in  doorways  and  vacant  sheds  for  temporary 
markets,  marching  and  crying  their  sour  goods  in  all  the 
crowded  lanes  of  the  city.  After  you  get  out  of  the  main 
street  the  handsome  part  of  the  town  is  at  an  end,  and  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  busy  swarm- 
ing poverty  and  squalid  commerce  as  never  was  seen — no, 
not  in  St.  Giles,  where  Jew  and  Irishman  side  by  side  ex- 
hibit their  genius  for  dirt.  Here  every  house  almost  was 
a  half  ruin,  and  swarming  with  people;  in  the  cellars  you 
looked  down  and  saw  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  a  merchant 
was  dispensing;  or  a  sack  of  meal,  which  a  poor  dirty  woman 
sold  to  people  poorer  and  dirtier  than  herself;  above  was  a 
tinman,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  other  craftsman,  his  battered 
ensign  at  the  door,  and  his  small  wares  peering  through 
the  cracked  panes  of  his  shop.  As  for  the  ensign,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  name  is  never  written  in  letters  of  the 
same  size.     You  read— 


T^  tLO/L 


JAht.^    HURLEY 


or  some  similar  signboard.  High  and  low,  in  this  country, 
they  begin  things  on  too  large  a  scale.  Thej'  begin  churches 
too  big  and  can't  finish  them;  mills  and  houses  too  big, 
and  are  ruined  before  they  are  done;  letters  on  signboards 
too  big,  and  are  up  in  a  corner  before  the  inscription  is  iiii- 
ished — there  is  something  quite  strange,  really,  in  this  gen- 
eral consistency. 

Well,  over  James  Hurley,  or  Pat  Hanlahan,  you  will 
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most  likely  see  another  board  of  another  tradesman,  with  a 
window  to  the  full  as  curious.  Above  Tim  Garthy  evi- 
dently lives  another  family.  There  are  long-haired  girls 
of  fourteen  at  every  one  of  the  windows,  and  dirty  children 
everywhere.  In  the  cellars,  look  at  them  in  dingy  white 
nightcaps  over  a  bowl  of  stirabout;  in  the  shop,  paddling 
up  and  down  the  ruined  steps,  or  issuing  from  beneath  the 
black  counter;  up  above,  see  the  girl  of  fourteen  is  tossing 
and  dandling  one  of  them;  and  a  pretty  tender  sight  it  is, 
in  the  midst  of  this  filth  and  wretchedness,  to  see  the 
women  and  children  together.  It  makes  a  sunshine  in  the 
dark  place,  and  somehow  half  reconciles  one  to  it.  Chil- 
dren are  everywhere — look  out  of  the  nasty  streets  into  the 
still  more  nasty  back  lanes ;  there  they  are,  sprawling  at 
every  door  and  court,  paddling  in  every  puddle ;  and  in 
about  a  fair  proportion  to  every  six  children  an  old  woman 
— a  very  old,  blear-eyed,  ragged  woman — who  makes  be- 
lieve to  sell  something  out  of  a  basket,  and  is  perpetually 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For  every  three  ragged 
old  women  you  will  see  two  ragged  old  men,  praying  and 
moaning  like  the  females.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  young 
men,  either,  though  I  never  could  make  out  what  they  were 
about:  they  loll  about  the  street,  chiefly  conversing  in 
knots ;  and  in  every  street  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  see  a 
recruiting  sergeant,  with  gay  ribands  in  his  cap,  loitering 
about  with  an  eye  upon  the  other  loiterers  there.  The 
buzz,  and  hum,  and  chattering  of  this  crowd  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us  in  England,  where  a  crowd  is  generally  si- 
lent :  as  a  person  with  a  decent  coat  passes,  they  stop  in 
their  talk  and  say,  "  God  bless  you  for  a  fine  gentleman !  " 
In  these  crowded  streets,  where  all  are  beggars,  the  beg- 
gary is  but  small :  only  the  very  old  and  hideous  venture 
to  ask  for  a  penny,  otherwise  the  competition  would  be  too 
great. 

As  for  the  buildings  that  one  lights  upon  every  now  and 
then  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  this,  they  are  scarce 
worth  the  trouble  to  examine :  occasionally  you  come  on  a 
chapel,  with  sham  Gothic  windows  and  a  little  belfry,  one 
of  the  Catholic  places  of  worship;  then,  placed  in  some 
quiet  street,  a  neat-looking  dissenting  meeting-house. 
Across  the  river  yonder,  as  you  issue  out  from  the  street, 
where  the  preceding  sketch  was  taken,  is  a  handsome  hos- 
pital ;  near  it  the  old  cathedral,  a  barbarous  old  turreted 
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edifice,  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  said;  how  different 
to  the  sumptuous  elegance  which  characterises  the  English 
and  Continental  churches  of  the  same  period !  Passing  by 
it,  and  walking  down  other  streets, — black,  ruinous,  swarm- 
ing, dark,  hideous, — you  come  upon  the  barracks  and  the 
walks  of  the  old  castle,  and  from  it  on  to  an  old  bridge, 
from  which  the  view  is  a  fine  one.  On  one  side  are  the 
grey  bastions  of  the  castle;  beyond  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad  stream,  stands  a  huge  mill  that  looks  like  an- 
other castle ;  farther  yet  is  the  handsome  new  Wellesley 
Bridge,  with  some  little  craft  upon  the  river,  and  the  red 
warehouses  of  the  new  town  looking  prosperous  enough. 
The  Irish  town  stretches  away  to  the  right;  there  are 
pretty  villas  beyond  it,  and  on  the  bridge  are  walking 
twenty-four  young  girls,  in  parties  of  four  and  five,  with 
their  arms  roand  each  other's  waists,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  singing  or  chattering,  as  happy  as  if  they  had  shoes  to 
their  feet.  Yonder  you  see  a  dozen  pair  of  red  legs  glit- 
tering in  the  water,  their  owners  being  employed  in  wash- 
ing their  own  or  other  people's  rags. 

The  Guide-book  mentions  that  one  of  the  aboriginal  for- 
ests of  the  country  is  to  be  seen  at  a  few  miles  from  Lim- 
erick ;  and  thinking  that  an  aboriginal  forest  would  be  a 
huge  discovery,  and  form  an  instructive  and  delightful  feat- 
ure of  the  present  work,  I  hired  a  car  in  order  to  visit  the 
same,  and  pleased  myself  with  visions  of  gigantic  oaks, 
Druids,  Norma,  wildernesses  and  awful  glooms,  which 
would  fill  the  soul  with  horror.  The  romance  of  the  place 
was  heightened  by  a  fact  stated  by  the  carman,  viz.,  that 
until  late  years  robberies  were  very  frequent  about  the 
wood;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being  a  wild  lawless 
race.  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  castles  round  about, 
— and  for  what  can  a  man  wish  more  than  robbers,  castles, 
and  an  aboriginal  wood? 

The  way  to  these  wonderful  sights  lies  through  the  un- 
dulating grounds  which  border  the  Shannon ;  and  though 
the  view  is  by  no  means  a  fine  one,  I  know  few  that  are 
pleasanter  than  the  sight  of  these  rich,  golden,  peaceful 
plains,  with  the  full  harvest  waving  on  them  and  just  ready 
for  the  sickle.  The  hay  harvest  was  likewise  just  being 
conckided,  and  the  air  loaded  with  the  rich  odour  of  the 
hay.  Above  the  trees,  to  your  left,  you  saw  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  perhaps  moving  along,  and  every  now  and  then  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  the  Shannou,  and  the  low  ground  and  plan- 
tations of  the  opposite  county  of  Limerick.  Not  an  un- 
pleasant addition  to  the  landscape,  too,  was  a  sight  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  often  in  this  country 
— that  of  several  small  and  decent  farmhouses,  with  their 
stacks  and  sheds  and  stables,  giving  an  air  of  neatness  and 
plenty  that  the  poor  cabin  with  its  potato-patch  does  not 
present.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  small  farms  that  the  land 
seems  richer  and  better  cultivated  here  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country?  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  midst  of 
the  warm  summer  landscape  had  a  strange  appearance,  for 
it  is  often  the  fashion  to  whitewash  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
leaving  the  slates  of  the  walls  of  their  natural  colour; 
hence,  and  in  the  evening  especially,  contrasting  with  the 
purple  sky,  the  house-tops  often  looked  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  snow. 

According  to  the  Guide-book's  promise,  the  castles  began 
soon  to  appear ;  at  one  point  we  could  see  three  of  these 
ancient  mansions  in  a  line,  each  seemingly  with  its  little 
grove  of  old  trees,  iu  the  midst  of  the  bare  but  fertile  coun- 
try. By  this  time,  too,  we  had  got  into  a  road  so  abomi- 
nably bad  and  rocky,  that  I  began  to  believe  more  and 
more  with  regard  to  the  splendour  of  the  aboriginal  forest, 
which  must  be  most  aboriginal  and  ferocious  indeed  when 
approached  by  such  a  savage  path.  After  travelling 
through  a  couple  of  lines  of  wall  with  plantations  on  either 
side,  I  at  length  became  impatient  as  to  the  forest,  and, 
much  to  my  disappointment,  was  told  this  was  it.  For  the 
fact  is,  that  though  the  forest  has  always  been  there,  the 
trees  have  not,  the  proprietors  cutting  them  regularly  when 
grown  to  no  great  height,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  woods 
which  I  saw  round  about  would  scarcely  have  afforded  tim- 
ber for  a  bedpost.  Nor  did  any  robbers  make  their  appear- 
ance in  this  wilderness:  with  which  disappointment,  how- 
ever, I  was  more  willing  to  put  up  than  with  the  former  one. 

But  if  the  wood  and  the  robbers  did  not  come  up  to  my 
romantic  notions,  the  old  castle  of  Bunratty  fully  answered 
them,  and  indeed  should  be  made  the  scene  of  a  romance, 
in  three  volumes  at  least. 

"  It  is  a  huge,  square  tower,  with  four  smaller  ones  at 
each  angle;  and  you  mount  to  the  entrance  by  a  steep  iiight 
of  steps,  being  commanded  all  the  way  by  the  crossbows  of 
two  of  the  Lord  De  Clare's  retainers,  the  points  of  whose 
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weapons  may  be  seen  lying  upon  the  ledge  of  the  little  nar- 
row meurtriere  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  A  venerable  senes- 
chal, with  the  keys  of  office,  presently  opens  the  little 
back  postern,  and  you  are  admitted  to  the  great  hall — a 
noble  chamber,  pardi/  some  seventy  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  high.  'Tis  hung  round  with  a  thousand  trophies  of 
war  and  chase, — the  golden  helmet  and  spear  of  the  Irish 
king,  the  long  yellow  mantle  he  wore,  and  the  huge  brooch 
that  bound  it.  Hugo  De  Clare  slew  him  before  the  castle 
in  1305,  when  he  and  his  kernes  attacked  it.  Less  success- 
ful in  1314,  the  gallant  Hugo  saw  his  village  of  Bunratty 
burned  round  his  tower  by  the  son  of  the  slaughtered 
O'lSTeill ;  and,  sallying  oiit  to  avenge  the  insult,  was  brought 
back — a  corpse  !  Ah !  what  was  the  pang  that  shot  through 
the  fair  bosom  of  the  Lady  Adela,  when  she  knew  that  'twas 
the  hand  of  Eedmond  O'Neill  sped  the  shaft  which  slew 
her  sire ! 

"  You  listen  to  this  sad  story,  reposing  on  an  oaken  settle 
(covered  with  deer's-skin  taken  in  the  aboriginal  forest  of 
Carclow  hard  by),  and  placed  at  the  enormous  hall-fire. 
Here  sits  Thonom  an  Diaoul,  '  Dark  Thomas,'  the  blind 
harper  of  the  race  of  De  Clare,  who  loves  to  tell  the  deeds 
of  the  lordly  family.  'Penetrating  in  disguise,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  into  the  castle,  Redmond  of  the  golden  locks  sought 
an  interview  with  the  lily  of  Bunratty ;  but  she  screamed 
when  she  saw  him  under  the  disguise  of  the  gleeman,  and 
said.  My  father's  blood  is  in  the  hall!  At  this,  up  started 
fierce  Sir  Ranulph.  Ho,  Bludyer !  he  cried  to  his  squire, 
call  me  the  hangman  and  Father  John ;  seize  me,  vassals, 
yon  villain  in  gleeman' s  guise,  and  hang  him  on  the  gal- 
lows on  the  tower ! 

"  '  Will  it  please  ye  walk  to  the  roof  of  the  old  castle  and 
see  the  beam  on  which  the  lords  of  the  place  execute  the 
refractory?'  'Nay,  marry,'  say  you,  'by  my  spurs  of 
knighthood,  I  have  seen  hanging  enough  in  merry  England, 
and  care  not  to  see  the  gibbets  of  Irish  kernes.'  The 
harper  would  have  taken  fire  at  this  speech  reflecting  on 
his  country;  but  luckily  here  Gulph,  your  English  squire, 
entered  from  the  pantler  (with  whom  he  had  been  holding 
a  parley),  and  brought  a  manchet  of  bread,  and  bade  ye, 
in  the  Lord  De  Clare's  name,  crush  a  cup  of  Ypocras,  well 
spiced,  pardi,  and  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  Lady  Adela. 

"  '  The  Lady  Adela ! '  say  you,  starting  up  in  amaze.     '  Is 
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not  tills  the  year  of  grace  1600,  and  lived  she  not  three 
hundred  years  syne? ' 

"  'Yes,  Sir  Knight,  but  Bunratty  tower  has  another  lily : 
will  it  please  you  see  your  chamber?  ' 

"  So  saying,  the  seneschal  leads  you  up  a  winding  stair 
in  one  of  the  turrets,  past  one  little  dark  chamber  and 
another,  without  a  fireplace,  without  rushes  (how  different 
from  the  stately  houses  of  Nonsuch  or  Audley  End!),  and, 
leading  you  through  another  vast  chamber  above  the  baro- 
nial hall,  similar  in  size,  but  decorated  with  tapestries  and 
rude  carvings,  you  pass  the  little  chapel  ('Marry,'  says 
the  steward,  '  many  would  it  not  hold,  and  many  do  not 
come! '),  until  at  last  you  are  located  in  the  little  cell  ap- 
propriated to  you.  Some  rude  attempts  have  been  made 
to  render  it  fitting  for  the  stranger;  but,  though  more 
neatly  arranged  than  the  hundred  other  little  chambers 
which  the  castle  contains,  in  sooth  'tis  scarce  fitted  for  the 
serving-man,  much  more  for  Sir  Reginald,  the  English 
knight. 

"  While  you  are  looking  at  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  which 
lies  on  the  settle — magnolias,  geraniums,  the  blue  flowers 
of  the  cactus,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bouquet  one  lily ; 
whilst  you  wonder  whose  fair  hands  could  have  culled  the 
flowers — hark!  the  horns  are  blowing  at  the  drawbridge 
and  the  warder  lets  the  portcullis  down.  You  rush  to  your 
window,  a  stalwart  knight  rides  over  the  gate,  the  hoofs  of 
his  black  courser  clanging  upon  the  planks.  A  host  of 
wild  retainers  wait  round  about  him:  see,  four  of  them 
carry  a  stag,  that  hath  been  slain,  no  doubt,  in  the  aborigi- 
nal forest  of  Carclow.  By  my  fay !  (say  you)  'tis  a  stag 
of  ten. 

"  But  who  is  that  yonder  on  the  grey  palfrey,  conversing 
so  prettily,  and  holding  the  sportive  animal  with  so  light 
a  rein? — a  light  green  riding-habit  and  ruff,  a  little  hat 
with  a  green  plume — sure  it  must  be  a  lady,  and  a  fair  one. 
She  looks  up.  0  blessed  Mother  of  Heaven,  that  look ! 
those  eyes  that  smile,  those  su.nny  golden  ringlets !  It  is 
— it  is  the  Lady  Adela :  the  lily  of  Bunrat " 

If  the  reader  cannot  finish  the  other  two  volumes  for  him 
or  herself,  he  or  she  never  deserves  to  have  a  novel  from  a 
circulating  library  again  :  for  my  part,  I  will  take  my  affi- 
davit the  English  knight  will  marry  the  Lily  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  having  previously  slain  the  other  suitor 
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at  one  of  the  multifarious  sieges  of  Limerick.  And  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  historical  part  of  this  romance  has  been  ex- 
tracted carefully  from  the  Guide-book :  the  topographical 
and  descriptive  portion  being  studied  on  the  spot.  A  po- 
liceman shows  you  over  it,  halls,  chapels,  galleries,  gib- 
bets, and  all.  The  huge  old  tower  was,  until  late  years, 
inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  who  built  him- 
self a  house  in  the  midst  of  it :  but  he  has  since  built 
another  in  the  park  opposite,  and  half  a  dozen  "peelers," 
with  a  commodity  of  wives  and  children,  now  inhabit  Bun- 
ratty.  On  the  gate  where  we  entered  were  numerous  pla- 
cards offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  various  coun- 
try offenders;  and  a  turnpike,  a  bridge,  and  a  quay  have 
sprung  up  from  the  place  which  Red  Redmond  (or  anybody 
else)  burned. 

On  our  road  to  Galway  the  next  day  we  were  carried 
once  more  by  the  old  tower,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Fergus  lake,  and  a  river 
which  pours  itself  into  the  Shannon.  The  first  town  we 
came  to  is  Castle  Clare,  which  lies  conveniently  on  the 
river,  with  a  castle,  a  good  bridge,  and  many  quays  and 
warehouses,  near  which  a  small  ship  or  two  were  lying. 
The  place  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  but  is 
wretched  and  ruinous  now,  being  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  miserable  thatched  cots,  round  which  you  see  the 
usual  dusky  population.  The  drive  hence  to  Ennis  lies 
through  a  country  which  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  that 
rich  one  we  have  passed  through,  being  succeeded  "  by  that 
craggy,  bleak,  pastoral  district  which  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  limestone  district  of  Clare."  Ennis,  like- 
wise, stands  upon  the  Fergus — a  busy  little  narrow-streeted, 
foreign-looking  town,  approached  by  half  a  mile  of  thatched 
cots,  in  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  saw  some 
as  pretty  faces  as  over  any  half-mile  of  country  I  ever 
travelled  in  my  life. 

A  great  light  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  was  of  late  a 
candlestick  in  our  own  communion,  was  on  the  coach  with 
us,  reading  devoutly  out  of  a  breviary,  on  many  occasions, 
along  the  road.  A  crowd  of  black  coats  and  heads,  with 
that  indescribable  look  which  belongs  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
were  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  the  coach;  aiid  as  it 
stopped  one  of  them  came  up  to  me  with  a  low  bow,  and 
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asked  if  I  was  the  Honourable  and  Eeverend  Mr.  S- 


How  I  wish  I  had  answered  him  I  was !  It  would  have 
been  a  grand  scene.  The  respect  paid  to  this  gentleman's 
descent  is  quite  absurd— the  papers  bandy  his  title  about 
with  pleased  emphasis — the  Galway  paper  calls  him  the 
very  Reverend.  There  is  something  in  the  love  for  rank 
almost  childish :  witness  the  adoration  of  George  IV. ;  the 
pompous  joy  with  which  John  Tuam  records  his  correspond- 
ence with  a  great  man;  the  continual  my-lording  of  the 
Bishops,  the  Right-Honourabling  of  Mr.  O'Connell— which 
title  his  party-papers  delight  on  all  occasions  to  give  him 
— nay,  the  delight  of  that  great  man  himself  when  first  he 
attained  the  dignity;  he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most 
good-humoured  simple  delight  at  having  them,  and  went  to 
church  forthwith  in  them,  as  if  such  a  man  wanted  a  title 
before  his  name ! 

At  Ennis,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  in  Ireland,  there 
were  of  course  the  regular  number  of  swaggering-looking 
buckeens,  and  shabby-genteel  idlers,  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  mail-coach.  A  poor  old  idiot,  with  his  grey  hair 
tied  up  in  bows,  and  with  a  ribbon  behind,  thrust  out  a 
very  fair  soft  hand  with  taper  fingers,  and  told  me,  nod- 
ding his  head  very  wistfully,  that  he  had  no  father  nor 
mother :  upon  which  score  he  got  a  penny.  Nor  did  the 
other  beggars  round  the  carriage  who  got  none  seem  to 
grudge  the  poor  fellow's  good  fortune.  I  think  when  one 
poor  wretch  has  a  piece  of  luck,  the  others  seem  glad  here : 
and  they  promise  to  pray  for  you  just  the  same  if  you  give 
as  if  you  refuse. 

The  town  was  swarming  with  people;  the  little  dark 
streets,  which  twist  about  in  all  directions,  being  full  of 
cheap  merchandise  and  its  vendors.  Whether  there  are 
many  buyers,  I  can't  say.  This  is  written  opposite  the 
market-place  in  Galway,  and  I  have  watched  a  stall  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  hours  and  seen 
no  money  taken :  but  at  every  place  I  come  to,  I  can't  help 
wondering  at  the  numbers;  it  seems  market-day  every- 
where— apples,  pigs,  and  potatoes  being  sold  all  over  the 
kingdom.  There  seem  to  be  some  good  shops  in  those  nar- 
row streets :  among  others,  a  decent  little  library,  where  I 
bought,  for  eighteenpence,  six  volumes  of  works  strictly 
Irish,  that  will  serve  for  a  half-hour's  gossip  on  the  next 
rainy  day. 
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The  road  hence  to  Gort  carried  us  at  first  by  some  dismal, 
lonely-looking,  reedy  lakes,  through  a  melancholy  country; 
an  open  village  standing  here  and  there,  with  a  big  chapel 
in  the  midst  of  it,  almost  always  unfinished  in  some  point 
or  other.  Crossing  at  a  bridge  near  a  place  called  Tubbor, 
the  coachman  told  us  we  were  in  the  famous  county  of 
Galway,  which  all  readers  of  novels  admire  in  the  warlike 
works  of  Maxwell  and  Lever;  and,  dismal  as  the  country 
had  been  in  Clare,  I  think  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bridge 
it  was  dismaller  still — the  stones  not  only  appearing  in  the 
character  of  hedges,  but  strewing  over  whole  fields,  in 
which  sheep  were  browsing  as  well  as  they  could. 

We  rode  for  miles  through  this  stony,  dismal  district, 
seeing  more  lakes  now  and  anon,  with  fellows  spearing  eels 
iu  the  midst.  Then  we  passed  the  plantations  of  Lord 
Gort's  Castle  of  Loughcooter,  and  presently  came  to  the 
town  which  bears  his  name,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  a  regularly- 
built  little  place,  with  a  square  and  street :  but  it  looked 
as  if  it  wondered  how  the  deuce  it  got  into  the  midst  of 
such  a  desolate  country,  and  seemed  to  bore  itself  there 
considerably.     It  had  nothing  to  do,  and  no  society. 

A  short  time  before  arriving  at  Oranmore,  oue  has 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  which  comes  opportunely  to  relieve  the 
dulness  of  the  land.  Between  Gort  and  that  place  we 
passed  through  little  but  the  most  woeful  country,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  village,  where  a  horse-fair  was  held, 
and  where  (upon  the.  word  of  the  coachman)  all  the  bad 
horses  of  the  country  were  to  be  seen.  The  man  was  com- 
missioned, no  doubt,  to  buy  for  his  employers,  for  two  or 
three  merchants  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  trotted 
out  their  cattle  by  the  side  of  the  coach.  A  very  good, 
neat-looking,  smart-trotting  chestnut  horse,  of  seven  years 
old,  was  offered  by  the  owner  for  £8;  a  neat  brown  mare 
for  £10,  and  a  better  (as  I  presume)  for  £14;  but  all 
looked  very  respectable,  and  I  have  the  coachman's  word 
for  it  that  they  were  good  serviceable  horses.  Oranmore, 
with  an  old  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  woods,  and 
park  plantations  round  about,  and  the  bay  beyond  it,  has  a 
pretty  and  romantic  look;  and  the  drive  of  about  four  miles 
thence  to  Galway,  the  most  picturesque  part,  perhaps,  of 
the  fifty  miles'  ride  from  Limerick.  The  road  is  tolerably 
wooded.  You  see  the  town  itself,  with  its  huge  old  church- 
tower,  stretching  along  the  bay,  "  backed  by  hills  linking 
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into  the  long  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  Conne- 
mara  and  the  Joyce  country."  A  suburb  of  cots  that  seems 
almost  endless  has,  however,  an  end  at  last  among  the 
houses  of  the  town :  and  a  little  fleet  of.  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred fishing-boats  was  manoeuvring  in  the  bright  waters  of 
the  bay. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

GALWAY— KILROY'S  HOTEL— GALWAY  NIGHT'S  EN- 
TERTAINMENTS—FIRST NIGHT.  AN  EVENING  WITH 
CAPTAIN  FREENY. 

When  it  is  stated  that,  throughout  the  town  of  Galway, 
you  cannot  get  a  cigar  which  costs  more  than  twopence, 
Londoners  may  imagine  the  strangeness  and  remoteness  of 
the  place.  The  rain  poured  down  for  two  days  after  our 
arrival  at  Kilroy's  Hotel.  An  umbrella  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  a  poor  resource :  self -contemplation  is  far 
more  amusing,  especially  smoking,  and  a  game  at  cards,  if 
any  one  will  be  so  good  as  to  play. 

But  there  was  no  one  in  the  hotel  coffee-room  who  was 
inclined  for  the  sport.  The  company  there,  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  consisted  of  two  coach  passengers, — a  French- 
man who  came  from  Sligo,  and  ordered  mutton-chops  and 
fraid  potatoes  for  dinner  by  himself,  a  turbot  which  cost 
two  shillings,  and  in  Billingsgate  would  have  been  worth  a 
guinea;  and  a  couple  of  native  or  inhabitant  bachelors  who 
frequented  the  table  d'hote. 

By  the  way,  besides  these  there  were  at  dinner  two  tur- 
keys (so  that  Mr.  Kilroy's  two-shilling  ordinary  was  by  no 
means  ill  supplied) ;  and,  as  a  stranger,  I  had  the  honour 
of  carving  these  animals,  which  were  dispensed  in  rather  a 
singular  way.  There  are,  as  it  is  generally  known,  to  two 
turkeys  four  wings.  Of  the  four  passengers,  one  ate  no 
turkey,  one  had  a  pinion,  another  the  remaining  part  of  the 
wing,  and  the  fourth  gentleman  took  the  other  three  wings 
for  his  share.  Does  everybody  in  Galway  eat  three  wings 
when  there  are  two  turkeys  for  dinner?  One  has  heard 
wonders  of  the  country, — the  dashing,  daring,  duelling, 
desperate,  rollicking,  whisky-drinking  people :  but  this 
wonder  beats  all.  When  I  asked  the  Galway  turkiphagus 
(there  is  no  other  word,  for  turkey  was  invented  long  after 
Greece)  "  if  he  would  take  a  third  wing?  "  with  a  peculiar 
satiric  accent  on  the  words  tlurd  wing,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  but  which  the  occasion  fully  merited,  I 
thought  perhaps  that,  following  the  custom  of  the  country 
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where  everybody,  according  to  Maxwell  and  Lever,  chal- 
lenges everybody  else,— I  thought  the  Galwagian  would 
call  me  out;  but  no  such  thing.  He  only  said,  "  If  you 
plase,  sir,"  in  the  blandest  way  in  the  world;  and  gob- 
bled up  the  limb  in  a  twinkling. 

As  an  encouragement,  too,  for  persons  meditating  that 
important  change  of  condition,  the  gentleman  was  a  teeto- 
taller :  he  took  but  one  glass  of  water  to  that  intolerable 
deal  of  bubblyjock.  Galway  must  be  very  much  changed 
since  the  days  when  Maxwell  and  Lever  knew  it.  Three 
turkey-wings  and  a  glass  of  water !  But  the  man  cannot 
be  the  representative  of  a  class,  that  is  clear :  it  is  physi- 
cally and  arithmetically  impossible.  They  can't  all  eat 
three  wings  of  two  turkeys  at  dinner :  the  turkeys  could 
not  stand  it,  let  alone  the  men.  These  wings  must  have 
been  "non  usitatae  (nee  tenues)  pennae."  But  no  more  of 
these  flights;  let  us  come  to  sober  realities. 

Tha  fact  is,  that  when  the  rain  is  pouring  down  in  the 
streets,  the  traveller  has  little  else  to  remark  except  these 
peculiarities  of  his  fellow-travellers  and  inn-sojourners; 
and,  lest  one  should  be  led  into  further  personalities,  it  is 
best  to  quit  that  water-drinking  gormandiser  at  once,  and, 
retiring  to  a  private  apartment  to  devote  one's  self  to  quiet 
observation  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  either  by 
looking  out  of  the  window  and  examining  mankind,  or  by 
perusing  books,  and  so  living  with  past  heroes  and  ages. 

As  for  the  knowledge  to  be  had  by  looking  out  of  win- 
dow, it  is  this  evening  not  much.  A  great  wide,  blank, 
bleak,  water-whipped  square  lies  before  the  bedroom  win- 
dow ;  at  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  Oppo- 
sition Hotel,  looking  even  more  bleak  and  cheerless  than 
that  over  which  Mr.  Kilroy  presides.  Large  dismal  ware- 
houses and  private  houses  form  three  sides  of  the  square; 
and  in  the  midst  is  a  bare  pleasure-ground  surrounded  by 
a  growth  of  gaunt  iron  railings,  the  only  plants  seeminglj' 
in  the  place.  Three  triangular  edifices  that  look  somewhat 
like  gibbets  stand  in  the  paved  part  of  the  square,  but  the 
victims  that  are  consigned  to  their  fate  under  these  trian- 
gles are  only  potatoes,  which  are  weighed  there;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  torrents  of  rain,  a  crowd  of  barefooted,  red- 
petticoated  women,  and  men  in  grey  coats  and  flower-pot 
hats,  are  pursuing  their  little  bargains  with  the  utmost 
calmness.     The  rain  seems  'to  make  no  impression  on  the 
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males ;  nor  do  the  women  guard  against  it  more  than  by 
flinging  a  petticoat  over  their  heads,  and  so  stand  bargain- 
ing and  chattering  in  Irish,  their  figures  indefinitely  re- 
flected in  the  shining,  varnished  pavement.  Donkeys  and 
pony  carts  innumerable  stand  around,  similarly  reflected ; 
and  in  the  baskets  upon  these  vehicles  you  see  shoals  of 
herrings  lying.  After  a  short  space  this  prospect  becomes 
somewhat  tedious,  and  one  looks  to  other  sources  of  conso- 
lation. 

The  eigh  teen-penny  worth  of  little  books  purchased  at 
Ennis  in  the  morning  came  here  most  agreeably  to  my  aid; 
and  indeed  they  afford  many  a  pleasant  hour's  reading. 
Like  the  "  Bibliotheque  Grise,"  which  one  sees  in  the 
French  cottages  in  the  provinces,  and  the  German  "  Volks- 
buecher,"  both  of  which  contain  stores  of  old  legends  that 
are  still  treasured  in  the  country,  these  yellow-covered 
books  are  prepared  for  the  people  chiefly;  and  have  been 
sold  for  many  long  years  before  the  march  of  knowledge 
began  to  banish  Fancy  out  of  the  world,  and  give  us,  in 
place  of  the  old  fairy  tales,  Penny  Magazines,  and  similar 
wholesome  works.  Where  are  the  little  harlequin-backed 
story-books  that  used  to  be  read  by  children  in  England 
some  thirty  years  ago?  Where  such  authentic  narratives 
as  "Captain  Bruce's  Travels,"  "The  Dreadful  Adventures 
of  Sawney  Bean,"  etc.,  which  were  commonly  supplied  to 
little  boys  at  school  by  the  same  old  lady  who  sold  oranges 
and  alyeompayne? — they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  world,  and 
replaced  by  such  books  as  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry," 
"The  Little  Geologist,"  "Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  the 
Binomial  Theorem,"  and  the  like.  The  world  will  be  a 
dull  world  some  hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  Fancy 
shall  be  dead,  and  ruthless  Science  (that  has  no  more  bowels 
than  a  steam-engine)  has  killed  her. 

It  is  a  comfort,  meanwhile,  to  come  on  occasions  on 
some  of  the  good  old  stories  and  biographies.  These  books 
were  evidently  written  before  the  useful  had  attained  its 
present  detestable  popularity.  There  is  nothing  useful 
here,  that's  certain;  and  a  man  will  be  puzzled  to  extract  a 
precise  moral  out  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Mr.  James  Free- 
ny;  "  or  out  of  the  legends  in  the  "Hibernian  Tales;"  or 
out  of  the  lamentable  tragedy  of  the  "  Battle  of  Aughrim," 
writ  in  most  doleful  Anglo-Irish  verse.  But,  are  we  to  re- 
ject all  things  that  have  not  a'moral  tacked  to  them?     "  Is 
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there  any  moral  shut  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose?  "  And 
yet,  as  the  same  noble  poet  sings  (giving  a  smart  slap  to 
the  utility  people  the  while),  "useful  applications  lie  in  art 
and  nature,"  and  every  man  may  find  a  moral  suited  to  his 
mind  in  them ;  or,  if  not  a  moral,  an  occasion  for  moralising. 

Honest  Freeny's  adventures  (let  us  begin  with  history 
and  historic  tragedy,  and  leave  fancy  for  future  considera- 
tion), if  they  have  a  moral,  have  that  dubious  one  which 
the  poet  admits  may  be  elicited  from  a  rose ;  and  which 
every  man  may  select  according  to  his  mind.  And  surely 
this  is  a  far  better  and  more  comfortable  system  of  moral- 
ising than  that  in  the  fable-books,  where  you  are  obliged 
to  accept  the  story  with  the  inevitable  moral  corollary  that 
will  stick  close  to  it. 

Whereas,  in  Freeny's  life,  one  man  may  see  the  evil  of 
drinking,  another  the  harm  of  horse-racing,  another  the 
danger  attendant  on  early  marriage,  a  fourth  the  exceed- 
ing inconvenience  as  well  as  hazard  of  the  heroic  highway- 
man's life — which  a  certain  Ainsworth,  in  company  with  a 
certain  Cruikshank,  have  represented  as  so  poetic  and  brill- 
iant, so  prodigal  of  delightful  adventure,  so  adorned  with 
champagne,  gold  lace,  and  brocade. 

And  the  best  part  of  worthy  Freeny's  tale  is  the  noble 
naivete  and  simplicity  of  the  hero  as  he  recounts  his  own 
adventures,  and  the  utter  unconsciousness  that  he  is  nar- 
rating anything  wonderful.  It  is  the  way  of  all  great  men, 
who  recite  their  great  actions  modestly,  and  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  course ;  as  indeed  to  them  they  are.  A  common 
tyro,  having  perpetrated  a  great  deed,  would  be  amazed 
and  flurried  at  his  own  action ;  whereas  I  make  no  doubt 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  a  great  victory,  took  his  tea 
and  went  to  bed  just  as  quietly  as  he  would  after  a  dull 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  so  with  Freeny, — his 
great  and  charming  characteristic  is  grave  simplicity ;  he 
does  his  work;  he  knows  his  danger  as  well  as  another; 
but  he  goes  through  his  fearful  duty  quite  quietly  and 
easily ;  and  not  with  the  least  air  of  bravado,  or  the  small- 
est notion  that  he  is  doing  anything  uncommon. 

It  is  related  of  Carter,  the  Lion-King,  that  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  gingerbread-nuts,  a  relation 
gave  him  a  parcel  of  those  delicious  cakes,  which  the  child 
put  in  his  pocket  just  as  he  was  called  on  to  go  into  a  cage 
with  a  very  large  and  roaring  lion.  He  had  to  put  his 
35 
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head  into  the  forest-monarch's  jaws,  and  leave  it  there  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  the  delight  of  thousands :  as  is  even 
now  the  case ;  and  the  interest  was  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  child  was  exceedingly  innocent,  rosy-cheeked,  and  pret- 
ty. To  have  seen  that  little  flaxen  head  bitten  off  by  the 
lion  would  have  been  a  far  more  pathetic  spectacle  than 
that  of  the  decapitation  of  some  grey-bearded,  old,  unro- 
mantic  keeper,  who  had  served  out  raw  meat  and  stirred 
up  the  animals  with  the  pole,  any  time  these  twenty  years ; 
and  the  interest  rose  in  consequence. 

While  the  little  darling's  head  was  thus  enjawed,  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  everybody  to  see  him  put  his  hand 
intoliis  little  pocket,  take  out  a  paper — from  the  paper  a 
gingerbread-nut — pop  that  gingerbread-nut  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  then  into  his  own,  and  so  finish  at  least  twopenny- 
worth  of  nuts ! 

The  excitement  was  delirious :  the  ladies,  when  he  came 
out  of  Chancery,  were  for  doing  what  the  lion  had  not  done, 
and  eaten  him  up — with  kisses.  And  the  only  remark  the 
young  hero  made  was,  "Uncle,  them  nuts  wasn't  so  crisp 
as  them  I  had  t'other  day."  He  never  thought  of  the  dan- 
ger,— he  only  thought  of  the  nuts. 

Thus  it  is  with  Freeny.  It  is  fine  to  mark  his  bravery, 
and  to  see  how  he  cracks  his  simple  philosophic  nuts  in  the 
jaws  of  innumerable  lions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  honest  Free- 
ny's  father  was  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Joseph 
Bobbins,  Esq.,  of  Ballyduff;  and,  marrying  Alice  Phelan, 
a  maid-servant  in  the  same  family,  had  issue  James,  the 
celebrated  Irish  hero.  At  a  proper  age  James  was  put  to 
school;  but  being  a  nimble,  active  lad,  and  his  father's 
mistress  taking  a  fancy  to  him,  he  was  presently  brought 
to  Ballyduff,  where  she  had  a  private  tutor  to  instruct  him, 
during  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  professional 
duty,  which  was  that  of  pantry-boy  in  Mr.  Eobbins's  estab- 
lishment. At  an  early  age  he  began  to  neglect  his  duty; 
and  although  his  father,  at  the  excellent  Mrs.  Eobbins's  sug- 
gestion, corrected  him  very  severely,  the  bent  of  his  genius 
was  not  to  be  warped  by  the  rod,  and  he  attended  "  all  the 
little  country  dances,  diversions,  and  meetings,  and  became 
what  is  called  a  good  dancer,  his  own  natural  inclinations 
hurrying  him  (as  he  finely  says)  into  the  contrary  diver- 
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He  was  scarce  twenty  years  old  when  he  married  (a 
frightful  proof  of  the  wicked  recklessness  of  his  former 
courses),  and  set  up  in  trade  in  Waterford;  where,  how- 
ever, matters  went  so  ill  with  him,  that  he  was  speedily 
without  money,  and  £60  in  debt.  He  had,  he  says, 'not 
any  way  of  paying  the  debt,  except  by  selling  his  furniture 
or  his  riding-mare,  to  both  of  which  measures  he  was 
averse;  for  where  is  the  gentleman  in  Ireland  that  can  do 
without  a  horse  to  ride?  Mr.  Freeny  and  his  riding-mare 
became  soon  famous,  insomuch  that  a  thief  in  gaol  warned 
the  magistrates  of  Kilkenny  to  beware  of  a  one-eyed  man 
%vith  a  mare. 

These  unhappy  circumstances  sent  him  on  the  highway 
to  seek  a  maintenance,  and  his  first  exploit  was  to  rob  a 
gentleman  of  fifty  pounds;  then  to  attack  another,  against 
whom  he  "  had  a  secret  disgust,  because  this  gentleman  had 
prevented  his  former  master  from  giving  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  I  " 

Urged  by  a  noble  resentment  against  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Freeny,  in  company  with  a  friend  by  the  name  of  E,eddy, 
robbed  the  gentleman's  house,  taking  therein  £70  in 
money,  which  was  honourably  divided  among  the  captors. 

"We  then,"  continues  Mr.  Freeny,  "quitted  the  house 
with  the  booty,  and  came  to  Thomastown;  but  not  know- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  the  plate,  left  it  with  Eeddy,  who 
said  he  had  a  friend  from  whom  he  would  get  cash  for  it. 
In  some  time  afterwards  I  asked  him  for  the  dividend  of 
the  cash  he  got  for  the  plate,  but  all  the  satisfaction  he 
gave  me  was,  that  it  was  lost,  which  occasioned  me  to  have 
my  own  opinion  of  him." 

Mr.  Freeny  then  robbed  Sir  William  Fownes'  servant  of 
£14,  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  everybody  believed  the 
servant  had  himself  secreted  the  money;  and  no  doubt  the 
rascal  was  turned  adrift,  and  starved  in  consequence — a 
truly  comic  incident,  and  one  that  could  be  used  so  as  to 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  in  an  historical  work  of 
which  our  champion  should  be  the  hero. 

The  next  enterprise  of  importance  is  that  against  the 
house  of  Colonel  Palliser,  which  Freeny  thus  picturesquely 
describes.  Coming  with  one  of  his  spies  close  up  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Freeny  watched  the  Colonel  lighted  to  bed  by 
a  servant;  and  thus,  as  he  cleverly  says,  could  judge  "of 
the  room  the  Colonel  lay  in." 
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"Some  time  afterwards,"  says  Freeny,  "I  observed  a 
light  upstairs,  by  which  I  judged  the  servants  were  going 
to  bed,  and  soon  after  observed  that  the  candles  were  all 
quenched,  by  whicli  I  assured  myself  they  were  all  gone 
to  bed.  I  then  came  back  to  where  the  men  were,  and  ap- 
pointed Bulger,  Motley,  and  Commons  to  go  in  along  with 
me;  but  Commons  answered  that  he  never  had  been  in  any 
house  before  where  there  were  arms;  upon  which  I  asked 
the  coward  what  business  he  had  there,  and  swore  I  would 
as  soon  shoot  him  as  look  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
cocked  a  pistol  to  his  breast;  but  the  rest  of  the  men  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  leave  him  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
he  might  run  away  when  he  thought  proper. 

"I  then  asked  Grace  where  did  he  choose  to  be  posted; 
he  answered  '  That  he  would  go  where  I  pleased  to  order 
him,'  for  which  I  thanked  him;  we  then  immediately  came 
up  to  the  house,  lighted  our  candles,  put  Houlahan  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  to  prevent  any  person  from  coming  out 
that  way,  and  placed  Hacket  on  my  mare,  well  armed,  at 
the  front;  and  I  then  broke  one  of  the  windows  with 
a  sledge,  whereupon  Bulger,  Motley,  Grace,  and  I  got 
in;  upon  which  I  ordered  Motley  and  Grace  to  go  upstairs, 
and  Bulger  and  I  would  stay  below,  where  we  thought  the 
greatest  danger  would  be;  but  I  immediately,  upon  second 
consideration,  for  fear  Motley  or  Grace  should  be  daunted, 
desired  Bulger  to  go  up  with  them,  and  when  he  had  fixed 
matters  above,  to  come  down,  as  I  judged  the  Colonel  lay 
below.  I  then  went  to  the  room  where  the  Colonel  wa,=, 
and  burst  open  the  door;  upon  which  he  said,  '  Odds- 
wounds!  who's  there?'  to  which  I  answered,  'A  friend, 
sir;  '  upon  which  he  said,  '  You  lie;  by  G — --d,  you  are  no 
friend  of  mine !  "  I  then  said  that  I  was,  and  his  relation 
also,  and  that  if  he  viewed  me  close  he  would  know  me, 
and  begged  of  him  not  to  be  angry;  upon  which  I  immedi- 
ately seized  a  bullet-gun  and  case  of  pistols,  which  I  ob- 
served hanging  up  in  his  room.  I  then  quitted  his  room, 
and  walked  round  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  thinking  to 
meet  some  of  the  servants,  whom  I  thought  would  strive  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  men  who  were  above,  and  meet- 
ing none  of  them,  I  immediately  returned  to  the  Colonel's 
room;  where  I  no  sooner  entered  than  he  desired  me  to  go 
out  for  a  villain,  and  asked  why  I  bred  such  disturbance  in 
his  house  at  that  time  of  ni&ht;  at  the  same  time  I  snatched 
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his  breeches  from  under  his  head,  wherein  I  got  a  small 
purse  of  gold,  and  said  that  abuse  was  not  fit  treatment  for 
me  who  was  his  relation,  and  that  it  would  hinder  me  of 
calling  to  see  him  again.  I  then  demanded  the  key  of  his 
desk  which  stood  in  his  room;  he  answered  he  had  no  key; 
upon  which  I  said  I  had  a  very  good  key ;  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  a  stroke  with  the  sledge,  which  burst  it  open, 
wherein  I  got  a  purse  of  ninety  guineas,  a  four-pound  piece, 
two  moidores,  some  small  gold,  and  a  large  glove,  with 
twenty-eight  guineas  in  silver. 

"By  this  time  Bulger  and  Motley  came  downstairs  to 
me,  after  rifling  the  house  above;  we  then-observed  a  closet 
inside  his  room,  which  we  soon  entered,  and  got  therein  a 
basket  wherein  there  was  plate  to  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds." 

And  so  they  took  leave  of  Colonel  Palliser,  and  rode 
away  with  their  earnings. 

The  story,  as  here  narrated,  has  that  simplicity  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the  very  highest  art;  and  it 
is  not  high  art  certainly  which  Mr.  Freeny  can  be  said  to 
possess,  but  a  noble  nature  rather,  which  leads  him  thus 
grandly  to  describe  scenes  wherein  he  acted  a  great  part. 
With  what  a  gallant  determination  does  he  inform  the 
coward  Commons  that  he  would  shoot  him  "  as  soon  as  look 
at  Mm  ;  "  and  how  dreadful  he  must  have  looked  (with  his 
one  eye)  as  he  uttered  that  sentiment !  But  he  left  him, 
he  says,  with  a  grim  humour,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
"  where  he  might  run  away  when  he  thought  proper."  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  must  have  read  Mr.  Freeny's  history 
in  his  youth  (his  Grace's  birthplace  is  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  other  gallant  Irishman's  exploit),  for  the  Duke 
acted  in  precisely>a  similar  way  by  a  Belgian  Colonel  at 
Waterloo. 

It  must  be  painful  to  great  and  successful  commanders 
to  think  how  their  gallant  comrades  and  lieutenants,  part- 
ners of  their  toil,  their  feelings,  and  their  fame,  are  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  time,  by  death,  by  estrangement,  nay 
sometimes  by  treason.  Commons  is  off,  disappearing  noise- 
less into  the  deep  night,  whilst  his  comrades  perform  the 
work  of  danger;  and  Bulger, — Bulgke,  who  in  the  above 
scene  acts  so  gallant  a  part,  and  in  whom  Mr.  Freeny  places 
so  much  confidence — actually  went  away  to  England,  car- 
rying off  "  some  plate,  some  shirts,   a  gold  watch,  and  a 
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diamond  ring  "  of  the  Captain's;  and,  though  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  the  valuables  did  not  return  witli  him,  on 
which  the  Captain  swore  he  would  blow  his  brains  out. 
As  for  poor  Grace,  he  was  hanged,  much  to  his  leader's 
sorrow,  who  says  of  him  that  he  was  "  the  faithfullest  of 
his  spies."  Motley  was  sent  to  Naas  gaol  for  the  very  rob- 
bery :  and  though  Captain  Freeny  does  not  mention  his 
ultimate  fate,  'tis  probable  he  was  hanged  too.  Indeed, 
the  warrior's  life  is  a  hard  one,  and  over  misfortunes  like 
these  the  feeling  heart  cannot  but  sigh. 

But,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  conduct  and  fate  of 
the  Captain's  associates,  let  us  look  to  his  own  behaviour 
as  a  leader.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  serenity, 
his  dexterity,  that  dashing  impetuosity  in  the  moment  of 
action,  and  that  aquiline  cowp  d'mil  which  belongs  to  but 
few  generals.  He  it  is  who  leads  the  assault,  smashing  in 
the  window  with  a  sledge;  he  bursts  open  the  Colonel's 
door,  who  says  (naturally  enough)  "  Odds- wounds !  who's 
there?"  ''A  friend,  sir,"  says  Freeny.  ''You  lie!  by 
G — d,  you  are  no  friend  of  mine !  "  roars  the  military  blas- 
phemer. "  I  then  said  that  I  was,  and  his  relation  also, 
and  that  if  he  viewed  me  close  he  would  know  me,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  be  angry  :  upon  which  I  immediately 
seized  a  brace  of  pistols  which  I  observed  hanging  up  in  his 
room."  That  is  something  like  presence  of  mind:  none  of 
your  brutal  braggadocio  work,  but  neat,  wary — nay,  spor- 
tive bearing  in  the  face  of  danger.  And  again,  on  the  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  Colonel's  room,  when  the  latter  bids  him 
"go  out  for  a  villain,  and  not  breed  a  disturbance,"  what 
reply  makes  Freeny?  "At  the  same  time  I  snatched  his 
breeches  from  under  his  head."  A  common  man  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  them  in  such  a  place  at 
all.  The  difficulty  about  the  key  he  resolves  in  quite  an 
Alexandrian  manner;  and,  from  the  specimen  we  already 
have  had  of  the  Colonel's  style  of  speaking,  we  may  fancy 
how  ferociously  he  lay  in  bed  and  swore,  after  Captain 
Freeny  and  his  friends  had  disappeared  with  the  ninety 
guineas,  the  moidores,  the  four-pound  piece,  and  the  glove 
with  twenty-eight  guineas  in  silver. 

As  for  the  plate,  he  hid  it  in  a  wood;  and  then,  being 
out  of  danger,  he  sate  down  and  paid  everybody  his  deserts. 
By  the  way,  what  a  strange  difference  of  opinion  is  there 
about  a  man's  di'sm-ts !     Here  sits  Captain  Freeny  with  a 
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company  of  gentlemen,  and  awards  them  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  for  an  action  which  other  people  would  have  re- 
munerated with  a  halter.  Which  are  right?  perhaps  both : 
but  at  any  rate  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Captain  takes 
the  humane  view  of  the  question. 

The  greatest  enemy  Captain  Freeny  had  was  Counsellor 
llobbins,  a  son  of  his  old  patron,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined thief -pursuers  the  country  ever  knew.  But  though 
he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  capture  (and  of  course  to 
hang)  Mr.  Freeny,  and  though  the  latter  was  strongly 
urged  by  his  friends  to  blow  the  Counsellor's  brains  out; 
yet,  to  his  immortal  honour  it  is  said  he  refused  that  temp- 
tation, agreeable  as  it  was,  declaring  that  he  had  eaten  too 
much  of  that  family's  bread  ever  to  take  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  and  being  besides  quite  aware  that  the  Counsellor 
was  only  acting  against  him  in  a  public  capacity.  He  re- 
spected him,  in  fact,  like  an  honourable  though  terrible 
adversary. 

How  deep  a  stratagem-inventor  the  Counsellor  was,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  narration  of  one  of  his 
plans : — 

"  Counsellor  Bobbins  finding  his  brother  had  not  got  in- 
telligence that  was  sufficient  to  carry  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation for  apprehending  us,  walked  out  as  if  merely  for 
exercise,  till  he  met  with  a  person  whom  he  thought  he 
could  confide  in,  and  desired  the  person  to  meet  him  at  a 
private  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  they  did; 
and  he  told  that  person  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him, 
from  the  character  received  from  his  father  of  him,  and 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  him,  and  hoped  that  the  person 
would  then  show  him  that  such  opinion  was  not  ill  founded. 
The  person  assuring  the  Counsellor  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  serve  and  oblige  him,  the  Counsellor  told  him 
how  greatly  he  was  concerned  to  hear  the  scandalous  char- 
acter that  part  of  the  country  (which  had  formerly  been  an 
honest  one)  had  lately  fallen  into.  That  it  was  said  that 
a  gang  of  robbers  who  disturbed  the  country  lived  therea- 
bouts; the  person  told  him  he  was  afraid  what  he  said  was 
too  true ;  and,  on  being  asked  whom  he  suspected,  he  named 
the  same  four  persons  Mr.  Bobbins  had,  but  said  he  dare 
not,  for  fear  of  being  murdered,  be  too  inquisitive,  and 
therefore  could  not  say  anything  material;  the  Counsellor 
asked  him  if  he  knew  where  there  was  any  private  ale  to 
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be  sold ;  and  he  said  Moll  Burke,  who  lived  near  the  end 
of  Mr.  Robbins's  avenue,  had  a  barrel  or  half  a  barrel. 
The  Counsellor  then  gave  the  person  a  moidore,  and  de- 
sired him  to  go  to  Thomastown  and  buy  two  or  three  gal- 
lons of  whisky,  and  bring  it  to  Moll  Burke's,  and  invite  as 
many  as  he  suspected  to  be  either  principals  or  accessories 
to  take  a  drink,  and  make  them  driuk  very  heartily,  and 
when  he  found  they  were  fuddled,  and  not  sooner,  to  tell 
some  of  the  hastiest,  that  some  other  had  said  some  bad 
things  of  them,  so  as  to  provoke  them  to  abuse  and  quarrel 
with  each  other;  and  then,  probably,  in  their  liquor  and 
passion,  they  might  make  some  discoveries  of  each  other, 
as  may  enable  the  Counsellor  to  get  some  one  of  the  gang 
to  discover  and  accuse  the  rest. 

"  The  person  accordingly  got  the  whisky  and  invited  a 
good  many  to  drink ;  but  the  Counsellor  being  then  at  his 
brother's,  a  few  only  went  to  Moll  Burke's,  the  rest  being 
afraid  to  venture  while  the  Counsellor  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  among  those  who  met,  there  was  one  Moll  Bro- 
phy,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eobbins's  smith,  and  one  Edmund  or 
Edward  Stapleton,  otherwise  Gaul,  who  lived  thereabouts; 
and  when  they  had  drank  plentifully,  the  Counsellor's  spy 
told  Moll  Brophy,  Gaul  had  said  she  had  gone  astray  with 
some  persons  or  other ;  she  then  abused  Gaul,  and  told  him 
he  was  one  of  ITreeny's  accomplices,  for  that  he,  Gaul, 
had  told  her  he  had  seen  Colonel  Palliser's  watch  with 
Freeny,  and  that  Freeny  had  told  him,  Gaul,  that  John 
Welsh  and  the  two  Graces  had  been  with  him  at  the  robbery. 

"  The  company  on  their  quarrel  broke  up,  and  the  next 
morning  the  spy  met  the  Counsellor  at  the  place  appointed, 
at  a  distance  from  Mr.  Hobbins's  house,  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion, and  there  told  the  Counsellor  what  intelligence  he 
had  got;  the  Counsellor  not  being  then  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  got  his  brother  to  send  for  Moll  Brophy  to  be  exam- 
ined ;  but  when  she  came,  she  refused  to  be  sworn  or  to 
give  any  evidence,  and  thereupon  the  Counsellor  had  her 
tied  and  put  on  a  car  in  order  to  be  carried  to  jail  on  a  mit- 
timus from  Mr.  Bobbins,  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown.  When  she  found  she  would  really  be 
sent  to  jail,  she  submitted  to  be  sworn,  and  the  Counsellor 
drew  from  her  what  she  had  said  the  night  before,  and 
something  further,  and  desired  her  not  to  tell  anybody 
what  she  had  sworn." 
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But  if  the  Counsellor  was  acute,  were  there  not  others  as 
clever  as  he?  For  when,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
of  Mrs.  Brophy,  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  burglarious  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Freeny  obtained 
so  much  honour,  were  seized  and  tried,  Freeny  came  for- 
ward with  the  best  of  arguments  in  their  favour.  Indeed, 
it  is  fine  to  see  these  two  great  spirits  matched  one  against 
the  other, — the  Counsellor,  with  all  the  regular  force  of  the 
country  to  back  him — the  Highway  General,  with  but  the 
wild  resources  of  his  gallant  genius,  and  with  cunning  and 
bravery  for  his  chief  allies. 

"  I  lay  by  for  a  considerable  time  after,  and  concluded 
within  myself  to  do  no  more  mischief  till  after  the  assizes, 
when  I  would  hear  how  it  went  with  the  men  who  were 
then  in  confinement.  Some  time  before  the  assizes  Coun- 
sellor Robbins  came  to  Ballyduff ,  and  told  his  brother  that 
he  believed  Anderson  and  Welsh  were  guilty,  and  also  said 
he  would  endeavour  to  have  them  both  hanged,  of  which  I 
was  informed. 

"  Soon  after,  I  went  to  the  house  of  one  George  Roberts, 
who  asked  me  if  I  had  any  regard  for  those  fellows  who 
were  then  confined  (meaning  Anderson  and  Welsh) .  I  told 
him  I  had  a  regard  for  one  of  them :  upon  which  he  said, 
he  had  a  friend  who  was  a  man  of  power  and  interest, — 
that  he  would  save  either  of  them,  provided  I  would  give 
him  five  guineas.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  ten,  and 
the  first  gold  watch  I  could  get ;  whereupon  he  said  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  speak  to  his  friend  without  the  money  or 
value,  for  that  he  was  a  mercenary  man ;  on  which  I  told 
Roberts  I  had  not  so  much  money  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
would  give  him  my  watch  as  a  pledge  to  give  his  friend. 
I  then  gave  him  my  watch,  and  desired  him  to  engage  that 
I  would  pay  the  money  which  I  promised  to  pay,  or  give 
value  for  it  in  plate,  in  two  or  three  nights  after;  upon 
which  he  engaged  that  his  friend  would  act  the  needful ; 
when  we  appointed  a  night  to  meet,  and  we  accordingly 
met ;  and  Roberts  told  me  that  his  friend  agreed  to  save 
Anderson  and  Welsh  from  the  gallows ;  whereupon  I  gave 
him  a  plate  tankard,  value  £10,  a  large  ladle,  value  £4,  with 
some  tablespoons ;  and  the  assizes  of  Kilkenny,  in  spring 
1748,  coming  on  soon  after,  Counsellor  Robbins  had  Welsh 
transmitted  from  Naas  to  Kilkenny,  in  order  to  give  evi- 
dence against  Anderson  and  Welsh ;  and  they  were  tried 
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for  Mrs,  Mounford's  robbery,  on  the  evidence  of  John 
Welsh  and  others.  The  physic  working  well,  six  of  the 
jury  were  for  finding  them  guilty,  and  six  more  for  acquit- 
ting them;  and  the  other  six  finding  them  peremptory, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  starve  the  others  into  com- 
pliance, as  they  say  they  may  do  by  law,  were  for  their 
own  sakes  obliged  to  comply  with  them,  and  they  were 
acquitted ;  on  which  Counsellor  Bobbins  began  to  smoke 
the  affair,  and  suspect  the  operation  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  well  applied  for  my  comrades,  and  thereupon  left  the 
court  in  a  rage,  and  swore  he  would  for  ever  quit  the 
country,  since  he  found  people  were  not  satisfied  with  pro- 
tecting and  saving  the  rogues  they  had  under  themselves, 
but  must  also  show  that  they  could  and  would  oblige 
others  to  have  rogues  under  them  whether  they  would 
or  no." 

Here  Counsellor  Eobbins  certainly  loses  that  greatness 
which  has  distinguished  him  in  his  former  attack  on  Free- 
ny ;  the  Counsellor  is  defeated  and  loses  his  temper.  Like 
Napoleon,  he  is  unequal  to  reverses,  but  in  adverse  fortune 
his  presence  of  mind  deserts  him. 

But  what  call  had  he  to  be  in  a  passion  at  all?  It  may 
be  very  well  for  a  man  to  be  in  a  rage  because  he  is  disap- 
pointed of  his  prey :  so  is  the  hawk,  when  the  dove  escapes, 
in  a  rage ;  but  let  us  reflect  that,  had  Counsellor  Eobbins 
Ifad  his  will,  two  honest  fellows  would  have  been  hanged ; 
and  so  let  us  be  heartily  thankful, that  he  was  disappointed, 
and  that  these  men  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  their  coun- 
trymen. What  right  had  the  Counsellor,  forsooth,  to  in- 
terfere with  their  verdict?  Not  against  Irish  juries  at 
least  does  the  old  satire  apply,  "And  culprits  hang  that 
jurymen  may  dine."  At  Naas,  on  the  contrary,  the  jury- 
men starved  in  order  that  the  culprits  might  be  saved — a 
noble  and  humane  act  of  self-denial. 

In  another  case,  stern  justice,  and  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation, compelled  Mr  Freeny  to  take  a  very  different  course 
with  respect  to  one  of  his  ex-associates.  In  the  former  in- 
stance we  have  seen  him  pawning  his  watch,  giving  up 
tankard,  tablespoons — all,  for  his  suffering  friends;  here 
we  have  his  method  of  dealing  with  traitors. 

One  of  his  friends,  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  which  gave  Mr. 
Freeny,  he  says,  "a  great  shock;  "  but  presently  this  An- 
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derson's  fears  were  worked  upon  by  some  traitors  within 
the  gaol,  and — 

"  He  then  consented  to  discover ;  but  I  had  a  friend  in 
gaol  at  the  same  time,  one  Patrick  Healy,  who  daily  in- 
sinuated to  him  that  it  was  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  him 
to  discover  anything,  as  he  received  sentence  of  death;  and 
that,  after  he  had  made  a  discovery,  to  leave  him  as  he 
was,  without  troubling  themselves  about  a  reprieve.  But 
notwithstanding,  he  told  the  gentleman  that  there  was  a 
man  blind  of  an  eye,  viho  had  a  bay  mare,  that  lived  at  the 
other  side  of  Thomastown  Bridge,  whom  he  assured  them 
would  be  very  troublesome  in  that  neighbourhood  after  his 
death.  When  Healy  discovered  what  he  told  the  gentle- 
man, he  one  night  took  an  opportunity,  and  made  Dooling 
fuddled,  and  prevailed  uj)on  him  to  take  his  oath  he  never 
would  give  the  least  hint  about  me  any  more.  He  also 
told  him  the  penalty  that  attended  infringing  upon  his 
oath;  but  more  especially  as  he  was  at  that  time  near 
his  end,  which  had  the  desired  effect;  for  he  never  men- 
tioned my  name,  nor  even  anything  relative  to  me," 
and  so  weut  out  of  the  world  repenting  of  his  meditated 
treason. 

What  further  exploits  Mr.  Freeny  performed  may  be 
learned  by  the  curious  in  his  history :  they  are  all,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  noble  action 
which  has  already  been  described.  His  escapes  from  his 
enemies  were  marvellous;  his  courage  in  facing  them 
equally  great.  He  is  attacked  by  whole  "  armies,"  through 
which  he  makes  his  way;  wounded,  he  lies  in  the  woods 
for  days  together  with  three  bullets  in  his  leg,  and  in  this 
condition  manages  to  escape  several  "  armies "  that  have 
been  marched  against  him.  He  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  or 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  suddenly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  his  old  haunts,  advertising  his  arrival  by  rob- 
bing ten  men  on  the  highway  in  a  single  day :  and,  so  ter- 
rible is  his  courage,  or  so  popular  his  manners,  that  he 
describes  scores  of  labourers  looking  on  while  his  exploits 
were  performed,  and  not  affording  the  least  aid  to  the  road- 
side traveller  whom  he  vanquished. 

But  numbers  always  prevail  in  the  end;  what  could 
Leonidas  himself  do  against  an  army?  The  gallant  band 
of  brothers  led  by  Freeny  were  so  pursued  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Bobbins  and  his  myrmidons,  that  there  was  no 
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hope  left  for  them,  and  the  Captain  saw  that  he  must 
succumb. 

He  reasoned,  however,  with  himself  (with  his  usual  keen 
logic),  and  said : — 

"My  men  must  fall, — the  world  is  too  strong  for  us, 
and,  to-day  or  to-morrow, — it  matters  scarcely  when  they 
must  yield.  They  will  be  hanged  for  a  certainty,  and  thus 
will  disappear  the  noblest  company  of  knights  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

"  But  as  they  will  certainly  be  hanged,  and  no  power  of 
mine  can  save  them,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  follow 
them  too  to  the  tree;  and  will  James  Bulger's  fate  be  a 
whit  more  agreeable  to  him,  because  James  Freeny  dangles 
at  his  side?  To  suppose  so,  would  be  to  admit  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  savage  feeling  of  revenge,  which  I  know  be- 
longs not  to  his  generous  nature." 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Freeny  resolved  to  turn  king's  evidence; 
for  though  he  swore  (in  a  communication  with  the  impla- 
cable Robbins)  that  he  would  rather  die  than  betray  Bul- 
ger, yet  when  the  Couusellor  stated  that  he  must  then  die, 
Freeny  says,  "  I  promised  to  submit,  and  understood  that 
Bulger  should  be  set." 

Accordingly  some  days  afterwards  (although  the  Cap- 
tain carefully  avoids  mentioning  that  he  had  met  his  friends 
with  any  such  intentions  as  those  indicated  in  the  last  para- 
graph), he  and  Mr.  Bulger  came  together:  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  agreed  that  the  one  was  to  sleep  while  the 
other  kept  watch;  and,  while  thus  employed,  the  enemy 
came  upon  them.  But  let  Freeny  describe  for  himself  the 
last  passages  of  his  historj' : — 

"  We  then  went  to  Welsh's  house,  with  a  view  not  to 
make  any  delay  there ;  but,  taking  a  glass  extraordinary 
after  supper,  Bulger  fell  asleep.  Welsh,  in  the  meantime, 
told  me  his  house  was  the  safest  place  I  could  get  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  while  I  remained  there  I  would  be  very 
safe,  provided  that  no  person  knew  of  my  coming  there  (I 
had  not  acquainted  liim  that  Breen  knew  of  my  coming  that 
way).  I  told  Welsh  that,  as  Bulger  was  asleep,  I  would 
not  go  to  bed  till  morning :  upon  which  Welsh  and  I  stayed 
up  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  Welsh  said  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  a  call  to  Callen,  it  being  market-day.  About 
nine  o'clock  I  went  and  awoke  Bulger,  desiring  him  to  get 
up  and  guard  me  whilst  I  slept,  as  I  guarded  him  all  night; 
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he  said  he  would,  and  then  I  went  to  bed  charging  him  to 
watch  close,  for  fear  we  should  be  surprised.  I  put  my 
blunderbuss  and  two  cases  of  pistols  under  my  head,  ar,d 
soon  fell  fast  asleep.  In  two  hours  after,  the  servant-girl 
of  the  house,  seeing  an  enemy  coming  into  the  yard,  ran  up 
to  the  room  where  we  were,  and  said  that  there  were  an 
hundred  men  coming  into  the  yard ;  upon  which  Bulger  im- 
mediately awoke  me,  and,  taking  up  my  blunderbuss,  he 
fired  a  shot  towards  the  door,  which  wounded  Mr.  Burgess, 
one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Kilkenny,  of  which  wound  he  died. 
They  concluded  to  set  the  house  on  fire  about  us,  whjch 
they  accordingly  did ;  upon  which  I  took  my  fusee  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  and  Bulger  did  the  like, 
and  as  we  came  out  of  the  door,  we  fired  on  both  sides, 
imagining  it  to  be  the  best  method  of  dispersing  the  enemy, 
who  were  on  both  sides  of  the  door.  We  got  through  them, 
but  they  fired  after  us,  and  as  Bulger  was  leaping  over  a 
ditch  he  received  a  shot  in  the  small  of  the  leg,  which  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  running;  but,  getting  into  a  field, 
where  I  had  the  ditch  between  me  and  the  enemy,  I  still 
walked  slowly  with  Bulger,  till  I  thought  the  enemy  were 
within  shot  of  the  ditch,  and  then  wheeled  back  to  the 
ditch  and  presented  my  fusee  at  them;  they  all  drew  back 
and  went  for  their  horses  to  ride  round,  as  the  field  was 
wide  and  open,  and  without  cover  except  the  ditch.  When 
I  discovered  their  intention  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen's  servants  (there  were  four- 
teen in  number)  rode  foremost  towards  me;  upon  which  I 
told  the  son  of  a  coward  I  believed  he  had  no  more  than 
five  pounds  a  year  from  his  master,  and  that  I  would  put 
him  in  such  a  condition  that  his  master  would  not  maintain 
him  afterward.  To  which  he  answered  that  he  had  no 
view  of  doing  us  any  harm,  but  that  he  was  commanded  by 
his  master  to  ride  so  near  us;  and  then  immediately  rode 
back  to  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  towards  him.  They 
rode  almost  within  shot  of  us,  and  I  observed  they  intended 
to  surround  us  in  the  field,  and  prevent  me  from  having 
any  recourse  to  the  ditch  again.  Bulger  was  at  this  time 
so  bad  with  the  wound,  that  he  could  not  go  one  step  with- 
out leaning  on  my  shoulder.  At  length,  seeing  the  enemy 
coming  within  shot  of  me,  I  laid  down  my  fusee  and  stripped 
off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  running  towards  them,  cried 
out,  '  You  sons  of  cowards,  come  on,  and  I  will  blow  your 
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brains  out;  '  on  -whicli  they  returned  back,  and  then  I 
walked  easy  to  the  place  where  I  left  my  clothes,  and  put 
them  on,  and  Bulger  and  I  walked  leisurely  some  distance 
farther.  The  enemy  came  a  second  time,  and  I  occasioned 
them  to  draw  back  as  before,  and  then  we  walked  to  Lord 
Dysart's  deer-park  wall.  I  got  up  the  wall  and  helped 
Bulger  up.  The  enemy,  who  still  pursued  us,  though  not 
within  shot,  seeing  us  on  the  wall,  one  of  them  fired  a  ran- 
dom shot  at  us  to  no  purpose.  We  got  safe  over  the  wall, 
and  went  from  thence  into  my  Lord  Dysart's  wood,  where 
Bulger  said  he  would  remain,  thinking  it  a  safe  place;  but 
I  told  him  he  would  be  safer  anywhere  else,  for  the  army 
of  Kilkenny  and  Callen  would  be  soon  about  the  wood,  and 
that  he  would  be  taken  if  he  stayed  there.  Besides,  as  I 
was  very  averse  to  betraying  him  at  all,  I  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  his  being  taken  in  my  company  by  any 
party  but  Lord  Carrick's.  I  then  brought  him  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  wood,  and  left  him  there  in  a  brake  of 
briars,  and  looking  towards  the  wood  I  saw  it  surrounded 
by  the  army.  There  was  a  cabin  near  that  place  where  I 
fixed  Bulger :  he  said  he  would  go  to  it  at  night,  and  he 
would  send  for  some  of  his  friends  to  take  care  of  him.  It 
was  then  almost  two  o'clock,  and  we  were  four  hours  going 
to  that  place,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  Welsh's 
house.  Imagining  that  there  were  spies  fixed  on  all  the 
fords  and  by-roads  between  that  place  and  the  mountain,  I 
went  towards  the  bounds  of  the  county  Tipperary,  where  I 
arrived  about  nightfall,  and  going  to  a  cabin,  I  asked 
whether  there  was  any  drink  sold  near  that  place?  The 
man  of  the  house  said  there  was  not;  and  as  I  was  very 
much  fatigued  I  sat  down,  and  there  refreshed  myself  with 
what  the  cabin  afforded.  I  then  begged  of  the  man  to  sell 
me  a  pair  of  his  brogues  and  stockings,  as  I  was  then  bare- 
footed, which  he  accordingly  did.  I  quitted  the  house, 
went  through  Kinsheenah  and  Poulacoppal,  and  having  so 
many  thorns  in  my  feet,  I  was  obliged  to  go  barefooted, 
and  went  to  Sleedelagh,  and  through  the  mountains,  till  I 
came  within  four  miles  of  Waterford,  and  going  into  a 
cabin,  the  man  of  the  house  took  eighteen  thorns  out  of  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  remained  in  and  about  that  place 
for  some  time  after. 

"  In  the  meantime  a  friend  of  mine  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  escape  death,  for  Bulger  had  turned 
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against  me,  and  that  his  friends  and  Stack  were  resolved 
upon  my  life;  but  the  person  who  told  my  friend  so,  also 
said,  that  if  my  friend  would  set  Bulger  and  Breen,  I 
might  get  a  pardon  through  the  Earl  of  Carrick's  means 
and  Counsellor  Robbins's  interest.  My  friend  said  that  he 
was  sure  I  would  not  consent  to  such  a  thing,  hut  the  best 
way  was  to  do  it  unknown  to  me  ;  and  my  friend  accordingly 
set  Bulger,  who  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Carriek  and  his 
party,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  six  of  Counsellor  Robbins's 
soldiers,  and  committed  to  Kilkenny  jail.  He  was  three 
days  in  jail  before  I  heard  he  was  taken,  being  at  that  time 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  neighbourhood;  nor  did  I 
hear  from  him  or  see  him  since  I  left  him  near  Lord  Dy- 
sart's  wood  till  a  friend  came  and  told  me  it  was  to  pre- 
serve my  life  and  to  fulfil  my  articles  that  Bulger  was 

taken." 

***** 

"  Finding  I  was  suspected,  I  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring . 
wood  and  concealed  myself  there  till  night,  and  then  went 
to  Ballyduff  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  surrendered  myself  to 
him,  till  I  could  write  to  my  Lord  Carriek,  which  I  did  im- 
mediately, and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  I  escaped,  or 
that  I  would  have  gone  to  Ballilynch  and  surrendered  my- 
self there  to  him,  and  begged  his  lordship  to  send  a  guard 
for  me  to  conduct  me  to  his  house,  which  he  did,  and  I  re- 
mained there  for  a  few  days. 

"He  then  sent  me  to  Kilkenny  jail;  and  at  the  summer 
assizes  following,  James  Bulger,  Patrick  Hacket,  otherwise 
Bristeen,  Martin  Millea,  John  Stack,  Felix  Donnelly,  Ed- 
mund Kenny,  and  James  Larrassy  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed;  and  at  spring  assizes  following,  George 
Roberts  was  tried  for  receiving  Colonel  Palliser's  gold 
watch,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  but  was  acquitted  on  ac- 
count of  exceptions  taken  to  my  pardon,  which  prevented 
my  giving  evidence.  At  the  following  assizes,  when  I  had 
got  a  new  pardon,  Roberts  was  again  tried  for  receiving 
the  tankard,  ladle,  and  silver  spoons  from  me,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen,  and  was  convicted  and  executed.  At 
the  same  assizes,  John  Reddy,  my  instructor,  and  Martin 
Millea  were  also  tried,  convicted,  and  executed." 

And  so  they  were  all  hanged:  James  Bulger,  Patrick 
Hacket  or  Bristeen,  Martin  Millea,  John  Stack  and  Felix 
Donnelly,  and  Edmund  Kenny  and  James  Larrassy,  with 
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Roberts,  who  received  the  Colonel's  watch,  the  tankard, 
ladle,  and  the  silver  spoons,  were  all  convicted  and  all  exe- 
cuted. Their  names  drop  naturally  into  blank  verse.  It 
is  hard  upon  poor  George  Eoberts  too :  for  the  watch  he  re- 
ceived was  no  doubt  in  the  very  inexpressibles  which  the 
Captain  himself  took  from  the  Colonel's  head. 

As  for  the  Captain  himself,  he  says  that,  on  going  out  of 
jail,  Counsellor  Robbins  and  Lord  Carrick  proposed  a  sub- 
scription for  him — in  which,  strangely,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  would  not  join,  and  so  that  scheme  came  to 
nothing;  and  so  he  published  his  memoirs  in  order  to  get 
himself  a  little  money.  Many  a  man  has  taken  up  the  pen 
under  similar  circumstances  of  necessity. 

But  what  became  of  Captain  Freeny  afterwards  does 
not  appear.  Was  he  an  honest  man  ever  after?  Was 
he  hanged  for  subsequent  misdemeanours?  It  matters 
little  to  him  now;  though,  perhaps,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  a  little  wish  that  the  latter  fate  may  have  befallen 
him. 

Whatever  his  death  was,  however,  the  history  of  his  life 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  known  in  this 
country.  It  formed  the  class-book  in  those  rustic  universi- 
ties which  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  among  the 
hedges  of  Ireland.  And  lest  any  English  reader  should, 
on  account  of  its  lowness,  quarrel  with  the  introduction 
here  of  this  strange  picture  of  wild  courage  and  daring, 
let  him  be  reconciled  by  the  moral  at  the  end,  which,  in 
the  persons  of  Bulger  and  the  rest,  hangs  at  the  beam  be- 
fore Kilkenny  jail. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

MORE   RAIN  IN  GALWAY— A  WALK  THERE— AND  THE 
SECOND   GALWAY  NIGHT'S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

"  Seven  hills  has  Rome,  seven  mouths  has  Nilus'  stream, 
Around  the  Pole  seven  burning  planets  gleam. 
Twice  equal  these  is  Galway,  Connaught's  Rome : 
Twice  seven  illustrious  tribes  here  find  their  home.* 
Twice  seven  fair  towers  the  city's  ramparts  guard, 
Each  house  within  is  built  of  marble  hard. 
With  lofty  turret  flanked,  twice  seven  the  gates, 
Through  twice  seven  bridges  water  permeates. 
In  the  High  Church  are  twice  seven  altars  raised. 
At  each  a  holy  saint  and  patron's  praised. 
Twice  seven  the  convents,  dedicate  to  Heaven, — 
Seven  for  the  female  sex— for  godly  fathers  seven,  "f 

Having  read  in  Hardiman's  History  the  quaint  inscrip- 
tion in  Irish.  Latin,  of  which  the  above  lines  are  a  version, 
and  looked  admiringly  at  the  old  plans  of  Galway,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  work,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
seen  in  the  town  some  considerable  remains  of  its  former 
splendour,  in  spite  of  a  warning  to  the  contrary  which  the 
learned  historiographer  gives. 

*By  the  help  of  an  Alexandrine,  the  names  of  these  famous  fam- 
ilies may  also  be  accommodated  to  verse. 

"Athey,  Blake,  Bodkin,  Browne,  Deane,  Dorsey,  Prinche, 
Joyce,  Morech,  Skereth,  Fonte,  Kirowan,  Martin,  Lynche." 

f  If  the  rude  old  verses  are  not  very  remarkable  in  quality,  in 
quantity  they  are  still  more  deficient,  and  take  some  dire  liberties 
with  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Gradus  and  the  Grammar: — 

"  Septem  ornant  montes  Romam,  septem  ostia  Nilum, 

'Tot  riitjlis  stellis  splendet  in  axe  Polus. 
Galvia,  Polo  Niloque  bis  eequas.     Roma  Conachtae, 

Bis  septem  illustres  has  colit  ilia  tribus. 
Bis  urbis  septem  defendunt  moenia  turres, 

Intus  et  en  duro  est  marmore  quseque  domus. 
Bis  septem  portse  sunt,  castra  et  culmina  circum. 

Per  totidem  pontum  permeat  uiida  vias. 
Principe  bis  septem  fulgent  altaria  templo, 

Quae  vis  patronse  est  ara  dicata  suo. 
Et  septem  sacrata  Deo  ccenobia,  patrum, 

Fopminei  et  sexus,  tot  pia  tecta  tenet." 

36 
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The  old  oity  certainly  has  some  relics  of  its  former  state- 
liness;  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  town  in  Ireland  I  have 
seen,  where  an  antiquary  can  find  much  subject  for  study, 
or  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  an  occasion  for  using  his  pen- 
cil. It  is  a  wild,  fierce,  and  most  original  old  town. 
Joyce's  Castle  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  a  huge 
square  grey  tower,  with  many  carvings  and  ornaments,  is 
a  gallant  relic  of  its  old  days  of  prosperity,  and  gives  one 
an  awful  idea  of  the  tenements  which  the  other  families  in- 
habited, and  which  are  designed  in  the  interesting  plate 
which  Mr.  Hardiman  gives  in  his  work.  The  Collegiate 
Church,  too,  is  still  extant,  without  its  fourteen  altars,  and 
looks  to  be  something  between  a  church  and  a  castle,  and 
as  if  it  should  be  served  by  Templars  with  sword  and  hel- 
met, in  place  of  mitre  and  crosier.  The  old  houses  in  the 
Main  Street  are  like  fortresses;  the  windows  look  into  a 
court  within;  there  is  but  a  small  low  door,  and  a  few  grim 
windows  peering  suspiciously  into  the  street. 

Then  there  is  Lombard  Street,  otherwise  called  Dead- 
man's  Lane,  with  a  raw-head  and  cross-bones,  and  a  "me- 
mento mori "  over  the  door  where  the  dreadful  tragedy  of 
the  Lynches  was  acted  in  1493.  If  Galway  is  the  Eome 
of  Connaught,  James  Lynch  Fitzstephen,  the  Mayor,  may 
be  considered  as  the  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  thereof.  Lynch 
had  a  son  who  went  to  Spain  as  master  of  one  of  his  father's 
ships,  and  being  of  an  extravagant  wild  turn,  there  con- 
tracted debts,  and'  drew  bills  and  alarmed  his  father's  cor- 
respondent, who  sent  a  clerk  and  nephew  of  his  own  back 
in  young  Lynch's  ship  to  Galway,  to  settle  accounts.  On 
the  fifteenth  day,  young  Lynch  threw  the  Spaniard  over- 
board. Coming  back  to  his  own  country,  he  reformed  his 
life  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  oue  of  the 
Blakes,  Burkes,  Bodkins,  or  others ;  when  a  seaman  who 
had  sailed  with  him,  being  on  the  point  of  death,  confessed 
the  -murder  in  which  he  had  been  a  participator. 

Hereon  the  father,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  town, 
tried  his  son,  and  sentenced  him  to  death;  and  when  the 
clan  Lynch  rose  in  a  body  to  rescue  the  young  man,  and 
avert  such  a  disgrace  from  their  family,  it  is  said  that  Fitz- 
stephen Lynch  hanged  the  culprit  with  his  own  hand.  A 
tragedy  called  "  The  Warden  of  Galway  "  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  was  acted  a  few  nights  before  my  arrival. 

The  waters  of  Lough  Corrib,  which  "  permeate  "  under 
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the  bridges  of  the  town,  go  rushing  and  roaring  to  the  sea 
with  a  noise  and  eagerness  only  known  in  Gal  way;  and 
along  the  banks  you  see  all  sorts  of  strange  figures  wash- 
ing all  sorts  of  wonderful  rags,  with  red  petticoats  and 
redder  shanks  standing  in  the  stream.  Pigs  are  in  every 
street,  the  whole  town  shrieks  with  them.  There  are  num- 
bers of  idlers  on  the  bridges,  thousands  in  the  streets,  hum- 
ming and  swarming  in  and  out  of  dark  old  ruinous  houses; 
congregated  round  numberless  apple-stalls,  nail-stalls,  bot- 
tle-stalls, pigsfoot-stalls;  in  queer  old  shops,  that  look  to 
be  two  centuries  old;  loitering  about  warehouses,  ruined  or 
not;  looking  at  the  washerwomen  washing  in  the  river,  or 


at  the  fish-donkeys,  or  at  the  potato-stalls,  or  at  a  vessel 
coming  into  the  quay,  or  at  the  boats  putting  out  to  sea. 

That  boat  at  the  quay,  by  the  little  old  gate,  is  bound 
for  Arranmore;  and  one  next  to  it  has  a  freight  of  passen- 
gers for  the  cliffs  of  Mohir,  on  the  Clare  coast;  aud  as  the 
sketch  is  taken,  a  hundred  of  people  have  stopped  in 
the  street  to  look  on,  and  are  buzzing  behind  in  Irish,  tell- 
ing the  little  boys  in  that  language — who  will  persist  in 
placing  themselves  exactly  in  the  front  of  the  designer — to 
get  out  of  his  way;  which  they  do  for  some  time;  but  at 
length  curiosity  is  so  intense  that  you  are  entirely  hemmed 
in,  and  the  view  rendered  quite  invisible.  A  sailor's  wife 
comes  up — who  speaks  English — with  a  very  wistful  face, 
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and  begins  to  hint,  that  them  black  pictures  are  very  bad 
likenesses,  and  very  dear  too  for  a  poor  woman,  and  how 
much  would  a  painted  one  cost,  does  his  honour  think? 
And  she  has  her  husband  that's  going  to  sea  to  the  West 
Indies  to-morrow,  and  she'd  give  anything  to  have  a  pic- 
ture of  him.  So  I  made  bold  to  offer  to  take  his  likeness 
for  nothing.  But  he  never  came,  except  one  day  at  dinner, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  next  day-  though  I  stayed  on  purpose 
to  accommodate  him.  It  is  true  that  it  was  pouring  with 
rain;  and  as  English. waterproof  cloaks  are  not  waterproof 
in  Ireland,  the  traveller  who  has  but  one  coat  must  of 
necessity  respect  it,  and  had  better  stay  where  he  is,  unless 
he  ]«refers  to  go  to  bed  while  he  has  his  clothes  dried  at 
the  next  stage. 

The  houses  in  the  fashionable  street  where  the  club-house 
stands  (a  strong  building,  with  an  agreeable  Old  Bailey 
look)  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  little  Newgates. 
The  Catholic  chapels  are  numerous,  unfinished,  and  ugly. 
Great  warehouses  and  mills  rise  up  by  the  stream,  or  in 
the  midst  of  unfinished  streets  here  and  there;  and  hand- 
some convents  with  their  gardens,  justice- 
houses,  barracks,  and  hospitals  adorn  the 
large,  poor,  bustling,  rough-and-ready- 
looking  town.  A  man  who  sells  hunting- 
whips,  gunpowder,  guns,  fishing-tackle, 
and  brass  and  iron  ware,  has  a  few  books 
on  his  counter;  aud  a  lady  in  a  by-street, 
who  carries  on  the  profession  of  a  milli- 
ner, eked  out  her  stock  in  a  similar  waj-. 
But  there  were  no  regular  book-shops  that 
I  saw,  and  when  it  came  on  to  rain,  I  had 
no  resource  but  the  Hedge-School  volumes  again.  They, 
like  Patrick  Spelman's  sign  (which  was  faithfully  copied 
in  the  town),  present  some  very  rude  flowers  of  poetry  and 
"entertainment"  of  an  exceedingly  humble  sort;  but  such 
shelter  is  not  to  be  despised  when  no  better  is  to  be  had; 
nay,  possibly  its  novelty  may  be  piquant  to  some  readers, 
as  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  will  occasionally  condescend 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Punch,  or  an  epicure  to  content  himself 
with  a  homely  dish  of  beans  and  bacon. 

When  Mr.  Kilroy's  waiter  has  drawn  the  window-cur- 
tains, brought  the  hot  water  for  the  whisky-negus,  and  a 
pipe  and  a  "  screw  "  of  tobacco,  and  two  huge  old  candle- 


mm 
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sticks  that  were  plated  once,  the  audience  may  be  said  to 
be  assembled,  and  after  a  little  overture  performed  on  the 
pipe,  the  second  night's  entertainment  begins  with  the 
historical  tragedy  of  the  "Battle  of  Aughrim." 

Though  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  the 
"  Battle  of  Aughrim  "  is  evidently  by  a  Protestant  author, 
a  great  enemy  of  Popery  and  wooden  shoes :  both  of  which 
principles,  incarnate  in  the  person  of  St.  P^uth,  the  French 
General  commanding  the  troops  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
aid  of  James  II.,  meet  with  a  woeful  downfall  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece.  It  must  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  judging  from  some  loyal  compliments 
which  are  paid  to  that  sovereign  in  the  play,  which  is  also 
modelled  upon  "Cato." 

The  "  Battle  of  Aughrim  "  is  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  decasyllabic  verse  of  the  richest  sort;  and  introduces 
us  to  the  chiefs  of  William  and  James's  army.  On  the 
English  side  we  have  Baron  de  Ginckle,  three  Generals, 
and  two  Colonels;  on  the  Irish,  Monsieur  St.  Euth,  two 
Generals,  two  Colonels,  and  an  English  gentleman  of  fort- 
une, a  volunteer,  and  son  of  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Ed- 
monbury  Godfrey. 

There  are  two  ladies — Jemima,  the  Irish  Colonel  Talbot's 
daughter,  in  love  with  Godfrey;  and  Lucinda,  lady  of 
Colonel  Herbert,  in  love  with  her  lord.  And  the  deep  nat- 
ure of  the  tragedy  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
Colonel  Talbot  is  killed.  Colonel  Herbert  is  killed,  Sir 
Charles  Godfrey  is  killed,  and  Jemima  commits  suicide,  as 
resolved  not  to  survive  her  adorer.  St.  Euth  is  also  killed, 
and  the  remaining  Irish  heroes  are  taken  prisoners  or  run 
away.  Among  the  supernumeraries  there  is  likewise  a 
dreadful  slaughter. 

The  author,  however,  though  a  Protestant,  is  an  Irish- 
man (there  are  peculiarities  in  his  pronunciation  which  be- 
long only  to  that  nation),  and  as  far  as  courage  goes,  he 
allows  the  two  parties  to  be  pretty  equal.  The  scene  opens 
with  a  martial  sound  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  in  the 
Irish  camp,  near  Athlone.  That  town  is  besieged  by  Ginc- 
kle, and  Monsieur  St.  Euth  (despising  his  enemy  with  a 
confidence  often  fatal  to  Generals)  meditates  an  attack  on 
the  besiegers'  lines,  if,  by  any  chance,  the  besieged  garri- 
son be  not  in  a  condition  to  drive  them  off. 

After  discoursing  on  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  letting 
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General  Sarsfield  and  Colonel  O'Neil  know  his  hearty  con- 
tempt of  the  English  and  their  General,  all  parties,  after 
protestations  of  patriotism,  indulge  in  hopes  of  the  down- 
fall of  William.  St.  Kuth  says  he  will  drive  the  wolves' 
and  lions'  cabs  away.  O'Neil  declares  he  scorns  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  like  great  Cato,  smiles  at  persecution.  Sars- 
field longs  for  the  day  "  when  our  Monks  and  Jesuits  shall 
return,  and  holy  incense  on  our  altars  burn."     When 

"  Mnter  a,  Fost. 

Post.     With  important  news  I  from  Athlone  am  sent, 
Be  pleased  to  lead  me  to  the  General's  tent. 

Sars.    Behold  the  General  there.     Your  message  tell. 

St.  Ruth.     Declare  your  message.     Are  our  friends  all  well? 

Post.     Pardon  me,  sir,  the  fatal  news  I  bring 
Like  vulture's  poison  every  heart  shall  sting. 
Athlone  is  lost  without  your  timely  aid, 
At  six  this  morning  an  assault  was  made, 
When,  under  shelter  of  the  British  cannon, 
Their  grenadiers  in|armour  took  the  Shannon, 
Led  bj'  brave  Captain  Sand3's,  who  with  fame. 
Plunged  to  his  middle  in  the  rapid  stream. 
He  led  them  through,  and  with  undaunted  ire 
He  gained  the  bank  in  spite  of  all  our  fire ; 
Being  bravely  followed  by  his  grenadiers 
Though  bullets  flew  like  hail  about  their  ears, 
And  by  this  time  they  enter  uncontrolled. 

St.  Ruth.     Dare  all  the  force  of  England  be  so  bold 
T'  attempt  to  storm  so  brave  a  town,  when  I 
With  all  Hibernia's  sous  of  war  am  nigh? 
Return :  and  if  the  Britons  dare  pursue, 
Tell  them  St.  Ruth  is  near,  and  that  will  do. 

Post.     Your  aid  would  do  much  better  than  your  name. 

St.  Ruth.     Bear  back  this  answer,  friend,  from  whence  you  came. 

[fifciYPost." 

The  picture  of  brave  Sandys,  "  who  with  fame  plunged 
to  his  middle  in  the  rapid  strame,"  is  not  a  bad  image  on 
the  part  of  the  Post;  and  St.  Euth's  reply,  "Tell  them  St. 
Ruth  is  near,  and  that  will  do,"  characteristic  of  the  vanity 
of  his  nation.  But  Sarsfield  knows  Britons  better,  and  pays 
a  merited  compliment  to  their  valour : 

"  Sars.     Send  speedy  succours  and  their  fate  prevent, 
You  know  not  yet  what  Britons  dare  attempt. 
I  know  the  English  fortitude  is  such. 
To  boast  of  nothing,  though  they  hazard  much. 
No  force  on  earth  their  fury  can  repel, 
Nor  would  they  fly  from  all  the  devils  in  hell." 
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Another  officer  arrives — Atliloue  is  really  taken,  St. 
Euth  gives  orders  to  retreat  to  Aughrim,  and  Sarsfield,  in 
a  rage,  first  challenges  him,  and  then  vows  he  will  quit  the 
army.  "A  gleam  of  horror  does  my  vitals  damp,"  says  the 
Frenchman  (in  a  figure  of  speech  more  remarkable  for 
vigour  than  logic) ;  "  I  fear  Lord  Lncan  has  forsook  the 
camp !  "  But  not  so  :  after  a  momentary  indignation,  Sars- 
field returns  to  his  duty,  and  ere  long  is  reconciled  with  his 
vain  and  vacillating  chief. 

And  now  the  love  intrigue  begins.  Godfrey  enters — and 
states  Sir  Charles  Godfrey  is  his  lawful  name :  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  was  on  his  way  to  join  Ginekle's  camp, 
when  Jemima's  beauty  overcame  him:  he  asks  Colonel 
Talbot  to  bestow  on  him  the  lady's  hand.  The  Colonel 
consents,  and  in  Act  II.,  on  the  plain  of  Aughrim,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jemima  enters  and  proclaims  her 
love.  The  lovers  have  an  interview,  which  concludes  by 
a  mutual  confession  of  attachment,  and  Jemima  says, 
"Here,  take  my  hand.  'Tis  true  the  gift  is  small,  but 
when  I  can,  I'll  give  you  heart  and  all."  The  lines  show 
finely  the  agitation  of  the  young  person.  She  meant  to 
say.  Take  my  heart,  but  she  is  longing  to  be  married  to 
him,  and  the  words  slip  out  as  it  were  unawares.  Godfrey 
cries  in  raptures — 

"  Thanks  to  the  gods !  who  such  a  present  gave : 
Such  radiant  graces  ne'er  could  man  receive  {resave) ; 
For  who  on  earth  has  e'er  such  transports  known? 
What  is  the  'Turkish  monarch  on  liis  throne, 
Hemmed  round  with  rusty  swords  in  pompous  state  ? 
Amidst  his  court  no  joys  can  be  so  great. 
Retire  with  me,  my  soul,  no  longer  stay ! 
In  public  view,  the  General  moves  this  way." 

'Tis,  indeed,  the  General;  who,  reconciled  with  Sars- 
field, straightway,  according  to  his  custom,  begins  to  boast 
about  what  he  will  do : — 

"  Thrice  welcome  to  my  heart,  thou  best  of  friends ! 
The  rock  on  which  our  holy  faith  depends! 
May  this  our  meeting  as  a  tempest  make 
The  vast  foundations  of  Britannia  shake. 
Tear  up  their  orange  plant,  and  overwhelm 
The  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  British  realm ! 
Then  shall  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  fall, 
And  James  shall  ride  in  triumph  to  Whitehall; 
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Then  to  protect  our  faith  he  will  maintain 
An  inquisition  here  like  that  in  Spain. 

Sars.     Most  bravely  urged,  ray  Lord !  your  skill,  I  own, 
Would  be  unparalleled — had  you  saved  Athlone. " 

■ — "Had  you  saved  Atlilone!"  Sarsfield  has  him  there. 
And  the  contest  of  words  might  have  provoked  quarrels 
still  more  fatal,  but  alarms  are  heard :  the  battle  begins, 
and  St.  Kuth  (still  confident)  goes  to  meet  the  enemy,  ex- 
claiming, "Athlone  was  sweet,  but  Aughrim  shall  be  sour." 
The  fury  of  the  Irish  is  redoubled  on  hearing  of  Talbot's 
heroic  death.  The  Colonel's  corpse  is  presently  brought 
in,  and  to  it  enters  Jemima,  who  bewails  her  loss  in  the 
following  pathetic  terms : — 

"  Jemima.     Oh ! — he  is  dead ! — my  soul  is  all  on  fire. 
Witness  ye  gods ! — he  did  with  fame  expire ; 
For  Liberty  a  sacrifice  was  made, 
And  fell,  like  Pompey,  by  some  villain's  blade. 
There  lies  a  breathless  corse,  whose  soul  ne'er  knew 
A  thought  but  what  was  always  just  and  true; 
Look  down  from  heaven,  God  of  peace  and  love. 
Waft  him  with  triumph  to  the  throne  above ; 
And  oh !  ye  winged  guardians  of  the  skies ! 
Tune  your  sweet  harps,  and  sing  his  obsequies! 

Good  friends,  stand  off whilst  I  embrace  the  ground 

Whereon  he  lies and  bathe  each  mortal  wound 

With  brinish  tears,  that  like  to  torrents  run 
Prom  these  sad  eyes.     Oh  heavens !  I'm  undone. 

l^Falls  down  on  the  body. 

Enter  Sik  Charles  Godfrey.     Re  raises  lier. 

Sir  Char.     Why  do  these  precious  eyes  like  fountains  flow. 
To  drown  the  radiant  heaven  that  lies  below  ? 
Dry  up  your  tears,  I  trust  his  soul  ere  this 
Has  reached  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 
Soldiers!  bear  hence  the  body  out  of  sight.     [They  bear  him  off. 

Jem.     Oh,  stay — ye  murderers,  cease  to  kill  me  quite: 

See  how  he  glares! and  see  again  he  flies! 

The  clouds  fly  open,  and  he  mounts  the  skies. 
Oh !  see  his  blood,  it  shines  refulgent  bright, 
I  see  him  yet— I  cannot  lose  him  quite. 
But  still  pursue  him  on — and — lose  my  i 


The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Colonel's  soul  is  now 
finely  indicated,  and  so  is  her  grief,  when  showing  the  body 
to  Sir  Charles,  she  says,  "  Behold  the  mangled  cause  of  all 
my  woes."  The  sorrow  of  youth,  however,  is  but  transi- 
tory; and  when  her  lover  bids  her  dry  her  gusMsh  tears, 
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she  takes  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  elasticity 
of  youth,  and  consoles  herself  for  the  father  in  the  husband. 
Act  III.  represents  the  English  camp :  Ginckle  and  his 
Generals  discourse;  the  armies  are  engaged.  In  Act  IV.  the 
English  are  worsted  in  spite  of  their  valour,  which  Sarsfield 
greatly  describes.     "  View,"  says  he — 

"  View  how  the  foe  like  an  impetuous  flood 
Breaks  through  the  smoke,  the  water,  and — the  mud  ! " 

It  becomes  exceedingly  hot.     Colonel  Earles  says — 

"In  vain  Jove's  lightnings  issues  from  the  sky. 
For  death  more  sure  from  British  ensigns  fly. 
Their  messengers  of  death  much  blood  have  spilled. 
And  full  three  hundred  of  the  Irish  killed." 

A  description  of  war  (Herbert)  : — 

"  Now  bloody  colours  wave  in  their  pride, 
Ajid  each  proud  hero  does  his  beast  bestride.'" 

General  Dorrington's  description  of  the  fight  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  noble  : — 

'^  Do9:     Haste,  noble  friends,  and  save  your  lives  by  flight. 
For  'tis  but  madness  if  you  stand  to  fight. 
Our  cavalry  the  battle  have  forsook. 
And  death  appears  in  each  dejected  look; 
Nothing  but  dread  confusion  can  be  seen, 
For  severed  heads  and  trunks  o'erspread  the  green; 
The  fields,  the  vales,  the  hills,  and  vanquished  plain, 
For  five  miles  round  are  covered  with  the  slain. 
Death  in  each  quarter  does  the  eye  alarm, 
Here  lies  a  leg,  and  there  a  shattered  arm. 
There  heads  appear,  which,  cloven  by  mighty  bangs, 
And  severed  quite,  on  either  shoulder  hangs : 
This  is  the  awful  scene,  my  Lords !     Oh,  fly 
The  impending  danger,  for  your  fate  is  nigh ! " 

Which  party,  however,  is  to  win — the  Irish  or  English? 
Their  heroism  is  equal,  and  young  Godfrey  especially,  on 
the  Irish  side,  is  carrying  all  before  him — when  he  is  in- 
terrupted in  the  slaughter  by  the  ghost  of  his  father :  of  old 
Sir  Edmonbury,  whose  monument  we  may  see  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Sir  Charles,  at  first,  doubts  about  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  venerable  old  apparition;  and  thus  puts  a 
ease  to  the  ghost : — 

"  Were  ghosts  in  heaven,  in  heaven  they  there  would  stay. 
Or  if  in  hell,  they  could  not  get  away. " 
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A  clincher,  certainly,  as  one  would  imagine;  but  the 
ghost  jumps  over  the  horns  of  the  fancied  dilemma,  by  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  state  where  he  comes  from. 

"  CHwst.     Where  visions  rest,  or  souls  imprisoned  dwell, 
By  Heaven's  command,  we  are  forbid  to  tell; 
But  in  the  obscure  grave — where  corpse  decay, 
Moulder  in  dust  and  putrify  away, — 
No  rest  is  there ;  for  the  immortal  soul 
Takes  its  full  flight  and  flutters  round  the  pole; 
Sometimes  I  hover  over  the  Euxine  sea — 
From  pole  to  sphere,  until  the  judgment  day — 
Over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  do  I  float. 
And  pass  the  Stygian  lake  in  Charon's  boat. 
O'er  Vulcan's  fiery  court  and  sulph'rous  cave, 
And  ride  like  Neptune  on  a  briny  wave ; 
List  to  the  blowing  noise  of  Etna's  flames, 
And  court  the  shades  of  Amazonian  dames; 
Then  take  my  flight  up  to  the  gloomy  moon: 
Thus  do  I  wander  till  the  day  of  doom. 
Proceed  I  dare  not,  or  I  would  unfold 
A  horrid  tale  would  make  your  blood  run  cold. 
Chill  all  your  nerves  and  sinews  in  a  thrice. 
Like  whispering  rivulets  congealed  to  ice. 

Sir  Cliar.    Ere  you  depart  me,  ghost,  I  here  demand 
You'd  let  me  know  your  last  divine  command! " 

The  ghost  says  that  the  young  man  must  die  in  the  bat- 
tle; that  it  will  go  ill  for  him  if  he  die  in  the  wrong  cause; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  had  best  go  over  to  the  Protestants 
— which  poor  Sir  Charles  (not  without  many  sighs  for 
Jemima)  consents  to  do.     He  goes  off  then,  saying — 

"I'll  join  my  countrymen,  and  yet  proclaim 
Nassau's  great  title  to  the  crimson  plain." 

In  Act  v.,  that  desertion  turns  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Sarsfield  enters  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  acknowledges 
his  fate.     "Aughrim,"  exclaims  Lord  Lucan, 

"  Aughrim  is  now  no  more,  St.  Ruth  is  dead. 
And  all  his  guards  are  from  the  battle  fled. 
As  he  rode  down  the  hill  he  met  his  fall, 
And  died  a  victim  to  a  cannon  ball." 

And  he  bids  the  Frenchman's  body  to 

-lie  like  Pompey  in  his  gore. 


Whose  hero's  blood  encircles  the  Egyptian  shore." 

"Four  hundred  Irish  prisoners  we  have  got,"  exclaims 
an  English  General,  "and  seven  thousand  lyeth  on  the 
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spot."  In  fact,  they  are  entirely  discomfited,  and  retreat 
off  the  stage  altogether;  while,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
poor  Sir  Charles  Godfrey  enters,  wounded  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  gentleman's  prophecy.  He  is  racked  by 
bitter  remorse;  he  tells  his  love  of  his  treachery,  and  de- 
clares "no  crocodile  was  ever  more  unjust."  His  agony 
increases,  the  "  optic  nerves  grow  dim  and  lose  their  sight, 
and  all  his  veins  are  now  exhausted  quite;"  and  he  dies  in 
the  arms  of  his  Jemima,  who  stabs  herself  in  the  usual 
way. 

And  so  every  one  being  disposed  of,  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets give  a  great  peal,  the  audience  huzzas,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  Ginckle  and  his  friends  exclaiming — 

"  May  all  the  gods  th'  auspicious  evening  bless, 
"Who  crowns  Great  Britain's  arrums  with  success!  " 

And  questioning  the  prosody,  what  Englishman  will  not 
join  in  the  sentiment? 

In  the  interlude  the  band  (the  pipe)  performs  a  favour- 
ite air.  Jack  the  waiter  and  candle-snuffer  looks  to  see 
that  all  is  ready :  and  after  the  dire  business  of  the  tragedy, 
oomes  in  to  sprinkle  the  stage  with  water  (and  perhaps  a 
little  whisky  in  it).  Thus  all  things  being  arranged,  the 
audience  takes  its  seat  again,  and  the  afterpiece  begins 

Two  of  the  little  yellow  volumes  purchased  at  Ennis  are 
entitled  "  The  Irish  and  the  Hibernian  Tales."  The  former 
are  modern,  and  the  latter  of  an  ancient  sort;  and  so  great 
is  the  superiority  of  the  old  stories  over  the  new,  in  fancy, 
dramatic  interest,  and  humour,  that  one  can't  help  fancy- 
ing Hibernia  must  have  been  a  very  superior  country  to 
Ireland. 

These  Hibernian  novels,  too,  are  evidently  intended  for 
the  Hedge-School  universities.  They  have  the  old  tricks 
and  some  of  the  old  plots  that  one  has  read  in  many  popu- 
lar legends  of  almost  all  countries,  European  and  Eastern  : 
successful  cunning  is  the  great  virtue  applauded;  and  the 
heroes  pass  through  a  thousand  wild  extravagant  dangers, 
such  as  could  only  have  been  invented  when  art  was  young 
and  faith  was  large.  And  as  the  honest  old  author  of  the 
tales  says,  "  they  are  suited  to  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
highest  capacity,  tending  both  to  improve  the  fancy  and  en- 
rich the  mind,"  let  us  conclude  the  night's  entertainment  by 
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reading  one  or  two  of  them,  and  reposing  after  the  doleful 
tragedy  which  has  been  represented.  The  "  Black  Thief  " 
is  worthy  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  I  think, — as  wild  and 
odd  as  an  Eastern  tale. 

It  begins,  as  usual,  with  a  king  and  a  queen  who  lived 
once  on  a  time  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  three  sons : 
but  the  queen  being  on  her  death-bed,  and  fancying  her 
husband  might  marry  again,  and  unwilling  that  her  chil- 
dren should  he  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  woman, 
besought  his  majesty  to  place  them  in  a  tower  at  her  death, 
and  keep  them  there  safe  until  the  young  princes  should 
come  of  age. 

The  queen  dies :  the  king  of  course  marries  again,  and 
the  new  queen,  who  bears  a  son  too,  hates  the  offspring  of 
the  former  marriage,  and  looks  about  for  means  to  destroy 
them. 

"  At  length  the  queen,  having  got  some  business  with  the 
hen-ivife,  went  herself  to  her,  and  after  a  long  conference 
passed,  was  taking  leave  of  her,  when  the  hen-wife  prayed 
that  if  ever  she  should  come  back  to  her  again  she  might 
break  her  neck.  The  queen,  greatly  incensed  at  such  a 
daring  insult  from  one  of  her  meanest  subjects,  to  make 
such  a  prayer  on  her,  demanded  immediately  the  reason,  or 
she  would  have  her  put  to  death.  '  It  was  worth  your 
while,  madam,'  says  the  hen- wife,  '  to  pay  me  well  for  it, 
for  the  reason  I  prayed  so  on  you  concerns  you  much.' 
'  What  must  I  pay  you?  '  asked  the  queen.  '  You  must 
give  me, '  says  she,  '  the  full  of  a  pack  of  wool :  and  I  have 
an  ancient  crock  which  you  must  fill  with  butter;  likewise 
a  barrel  which  you  must  fill  for  me  full  of  wheat.'  '  How 
much  wool  will  it  take  to  the  pack?  '  says  the  queen.  '  It 
will  take  seven  herds  of  sheep,'  said  she,  'and  their  in- 
crease for  seven  years.'  '  How  much  butter  will  it  take  to 
fill  your  crock?'  'Seven  dairies,'  said  she,  'and  the  in- 
crease for  seven  years. '  '  And  how  much  will  it  take  to 
fill  the  barrel  you  have?  '  says  the  queen.  '  It  will  take 
the  increase  of  seven  barrels  of  wheat  for  seven  years.' 
'  That  is  a  great  quantity,'  says  the  queen,  '  but  the  reason 
must  be  extraordinary,  and  before  I  want  it,  I  will  give 
you  all  you  demand.'  " 

The  hen-wife  acquaints  the  queen  with  the  existence  of 
the  three  sons,  and  giving  her  majesty  an  enchanted  pack 
of  cards,  bids  her  to  get  the  young  men  to  play  with  her 
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with  these  cards,  and  on  their  losing,  to  inflict  upon  them 
such  a  task  as  must  infallibly  end  in  their  ruin.  All  young 
princes  are  set  upon  such  tasks,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  opening 
of  the  pantomime,  before  the  tricks  and  activity  begin. 
The  queen  went  home,  and  ''  got  speaking  "  to  the  king  "  in 
regard  of  his  children,  and  she  broke  it  off  to  him  in  a  very 
polite  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  he  could  see  no  muster 
or  design  in  it."  The  king  agreed  to  bring  his  sons  to 
court,  and  at  night,  when  the  royal  party  "began  to  sport, 
and  play  at  all  kinds  of  diversions,"  the  queen  cunningly 
challenged  the  three  princes  to  play  cards.  They  lose,  and 
she  sends  them  in  consequence  to  bring  her  back  the  Knight 
of  the  Glen's  wild  steed  of  bells. 

On  their  road  (as  wandering  young  princes,  Indian  or 
Irish,  always  do)  they  meet  with  the  Black  Thief  of  Sloan, 
who  tells  them  what  they  must  do.  But  they  are  caught 
in  the  attempt,  and  brought  "  into  that  dismal  part  of  the 
palace  where  the  Knight  kept  a  furnace  always  boiling,  in 
which  he  threw  all  offenders  that  ever  came  in  his  way, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  would  entirely  consume  them. 
'  Audacious  villains ! '  says  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  '  how 
dare  you  attempt  so  bold  an  action  as  to  steal  my  steed? 
See  now  the  reward  of  your  folly :  for  your  greater  pun- 
ishment-, I  will  not  boil  you  all  together,  but  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  he  that  survives  may  witness  the  dire  afflic- 
tions of  his  unfortunate  companions.'  So  saying,  he  or- 
dered his  servants  to  stir  up  the  fire.  '  We  will  boil  the 
eldest-looking  of  these  young  men  first,'  says  he,  'and  so 
on  to  the  last,  which  will  be  this  old  champion  with  the 
black  cap.  He  seems  to  be  the  captain,  and  looks  as  if  he 
had  come  through  many  toils.' — '  I  was  as  near  death  once 
as  this  prince  is  yet,'  says  the  Black  Thief,  'and  escaped: 
and  so  will  he  too.'  'No,  you  never  were,'  said  the 
Knight,  '  for  he  is  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  his  latter 
end.'  '  But,'  says  the  Black  Thief,  '  I  was  within  one  mo- 
ment of  my  death,  and  I  am  here  yet.'  '  How  was  that?  ' 
says  the  Knight.  '  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  seems  to 
be  impossible.'  '  If  you  think,  Sir  Knight,'  says  the  Black 
Thief,  'that  the  danger  I  was  in  surpassed  that  of  this 
young  man,  will  you  pardon  him  his  crime?  '  '  I  will,'  says 
the  Knight,  '  so  go  on  with  your  story.' 

"  '  I  was,  sir,'  says  he,  '  a  very  wild  boy  in  my  youth,  and 
came  through  many  distresses;  once  in  particular,  as  I  was 
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on  my  rambling,  I  was  benighted,  and  could  find  no  lodg- 
ing. At  length  I  came  to  an  old  kiln  and  being  much  fa- 
tigued, I  went  up  and  lay  on  the  ribs.  I  had  not  been  long 
there,  when  I  saw  three  witches  coming  in  with  three  bags 
of  gold.  Each  put  their  bags  of  gold  under  their  heads,  as 
if  to  sleep.  I  heard  the  one  say  to  the  other,  that  if  the 
Black  Thief  came  on  them  while  they  slept,  he  would  not 
leave  them  a  penny.  I  found  by  their  discourse  that  every- 
body had  got  my  name  into  their  mouth,  though  I  kept 
silent  as  death  during  their  discourse.  At  length  they  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  then  I  stole  softly  down,  and  seeing  some 
turf  convenient,  I  placed  one  under  each  of  their  heads,  and 
off  I  went  with  their  gold,  as  fast  as  I  could. 

" '  I  had  not  gone  far, '  continued  the  Thief  of  Sloan, 
'  until  I  saw  a  greyhound,  a  hare,  and  a  hav/k  in  pursuit  of 
me,  and  began  to  think  it  must  be  the  witches  that  had 
taken  that  metamorphose,  in  order  that  I  might  not  escaj)e 
them  unseen  either  by  land  or  water.  Seeing  they  did  not 
appear  in  any  formidable  shape,  I  was  more  than  once  re- 
solved to  attack  them,  thinking  that  with  my  broadsword 
I  could  easily  destroy  them.  But  considering  again  that  it 
was  perhaps  still  in  their  power  to  become  so,  I  gave  over 
the  attempt,  and  climbed  with  difficulty  up  a  tree^  bring- 
ing my  sword  in  my  hand,  and  all  the  gold  along  with  me. 
However,  when  they  came  to  the  tree  they  found  what  1 
had  done,  and,  making  further  use  of  their  hellish  art,  one 
of  them  was  changed  into  a  smith's  anvil,  and  another  into 
a  piece  of  iron,  of  which  the  third  one  soon  made  a  hatchet. 
Having  the  hatchet  made,  she  fell  to  cutting  down  the  tree, 
and  in  course  of  an  hour  it  began  to  shake  with  me.'  " 

This  is  very  good  and  original.  The  "  boiling  "  is  in  the 
first  fee-faw-fum  style,  and  the  old  allusion  to  "the  old 
champion  in  the  black  cap  "  has  the  real  Ogresque  humour. 
Nor  is  that  simple  contrivance  of  the  honest  witches  with- 
out its  charm;  for  if,  instead  of  wasting  their  time,  the  one 
in  turning  herself  into  an  anvil,  the  other  into  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  so  hammering  out  a  hatchet  at  considerable  labour 
and  expense — if  either  of  them  had  turned  herself  into  a 
hatchet  at  once,  they  might  have  chopped  down  the  Black 
Thief  before  cock-crow,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fly  off, 
and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  bags  of  gold. 

The  eldest  prince  is  ransomed  by  the  Knight  of  the  Glen, 
in  consequence  of  this  story;  and  the  second  prince  escapes 
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on  account  of  the  merit  of  a  second  story;  but  the  great 
story  of  all  is  of  course  reserved  for  the  youngest  prince. 

"I  was  one  day  on  my  travels,"  says  the  Black  Thief, 
"  and  I  came  into  a  large  forest,  where  I  wandered  a  long 
time,  and  could  not  get  out  of  it.  At  length  I  came  to  a 
large  castle,  and  fatigue  obliged  me  to  call  in  the  same, 
where  I  found  a  young  woman,  and  a  child  sitting  on  her 
knee,  and  she  crying.  I  asked  her  what  made  her  cry,  and 
where  the  lord  of  the  castle  was,  for  I  wondered  greatly 
that  I  saw  no  stir  of  servants,  or  any  person  about  the 
place.  '  It  is  well  for  you,'  says  the  youpg  woman,  '  that 
the  lord  of  this  castle  is  not  at  home  at  present;  for  he  is 
a  monstrous  giant,  with  but  one  eye  on  his  forehead,  who 
lives  on  human  flesh.  He  brought  me  this  child,'  says  she 
■ — ^'  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it — and  ordered  me  to  make 
it  into  a  pie,  and  I  cannot  help  crying  at  the  command.'  I 
told  her  that  if  she  knew  of  any  place  convenient,  that  I 
could  leave  the  child  safely,  I  would  do  it,  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  buried  in  the  bowels  of  such  a  monster.  She 
told  of  a  house  a  distance  off,  where  I  would  get  a  woman 
who  would  take  care  of  it.  '  But  what  will  I  do  in  regard 
of  the  pie?  '  '  Cut  a  finger  off  it,'  said  I,  '  and  I  will  bring 
you  in  a  young  wild  pig  out  of  the  forest,  which  you  may 
dress  as  if  it  was  the  child,  and  put  the  finger  in  a  certain 
place,  that  if  the  giant  doubts  anything  about  it,  you  may 
know  where  to  turn  it  over  at  first,  and  when  he  sees  it  he 
will  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  made  of  the  child.'  She 
agreed  to  the  plan  I  proposed;  and,  cutting  off  the  child's 
finger,  by  her  direction,  I  soon  had  it  at  the  house  she  told 
me  of,  and  brought  her  the  little  pig  in  the  place  of  it. 
She  then  made  ready  the  pie;  and,  after  eating  and  drink- 
ing heartily  myself,  I  was  just  taking  my  leave  of  the 
young  woman  when  we  observed  the  giant  coming  through 
the  castle  gates.  'Lord  bless  me!'  said  she,  'what  will 
you  do  now?  Run  away  and  lie  down  among  the  dead 
bodies  that  he  has  in  the  room '  (showing  me  the  place) ; 
'  and  strip  ofE  your  clothes  that  he  may  not  know  you  from 
the  rest  if  he  has  occasion  to  go  that  way. '  I  took  her  ad- 
vice, and  laid  myself  down  among  the  rest,  as  if  dead,  to 
see  how  he  would  behave.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was 
him  calling  for  his  pie.  When  she  set  it  down  before  him, 
he  swore  it  smelt  like  swine's  flesh;  but,  knowing  where 
to  find  the  finger,   she  immediately  turned  it  up,  which 
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fairly  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  The  pie  only  served 
to  sharpen  his  appetite,  and  I  heard  him  sharpen  his  knife, 
and  saying  he  must  have  a  collop  or  two,  for  he  was  not 
near  satisfied.  But  what  was  my  terror  when  I  heard  the 
giant  groping  among  the  bodies,  and,  fancying  myself,  cut 
the  half  of  iny  hip  off,  and  took  it  with  him  to  be  roasted. 
You  may  be  certain  I  was  in  great  pain;  but  the  fear  of 
being  killed  prevented  me  from  making  any  complaint. 
However,  when  he  had  eat  all,  he  began  to  drink  hot 
liquors  in  great  abundance,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  could 
not  hold  up  his  head,  but  threw  himself  on  a  large  creel  he 
had  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Whenever 
I  heard  him  snoring,  bad  as  I  was,  I  went  up  and  caused 
the  woman  to  bind  my  wound  with  an  handkerchief;  and 
taking  the  giant's  spit,  I  reddened  it  in  the  fire,  and  ran  it 
through  the  eye,  but  was  not  able  to  kill  him.  However, 
I  left  the  spit  sticking  in  his  head,  and  took  to  my  heels; 
but  I  soon  found  he  was  in  pursuit  of  me,  although  blind; 
and,  having  an  enchanted  ring,  he  threw  it  at  me,  and  it 
fell  on  my  big  toe  and  remained  fastened  to  it.  The  giant 
then  called  to  the  ring,  where  it  was,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise it  made  him  answer  on  my  foot,  and  he,  guided  by 
the  same,  made  a  leap  at  me,  which  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  observe,  and  fortunately  escaped  the  danger.  However, 
I  found  running  was  of  no  use  in  saving  me  as  long  as  I 
had  the  ring  on  my  foot;  so  I  took  my  sword  and  cut  off 
the  toe  it  was  fastened  on,  and  threw  both  into  a  large  fish- 
pond that  was  conveinent.  The  giant  called  again  to  the 
ring,  which,  by  the  power  of  enchantment,  always  made 
answer;  but  he,  not  knowing  what  I  had  done,  imagined  it 
was  still  on  some  part  of  me,  and  made  a  violent  leap  to 
seize  me,  when  he  went  into  the  pond,  over  head  and  ears, 
and  was  drowned.  'Now,  Sir  Knight,'  says  the  Thief  of 
Sloan,  '  you  see  what  dangers  I  came  through  and  always 
escaped;  but,  indeed,  I  am  lame  for  want  of  my  toe  ever 
since.'" 

And  now  remains  but  one  question  to  be  answered,  viz. 
How  is  the  Black  Thief  himself  to  come  off?  This  diffi- 
culty is  solved  in  a  very  dramatic  way,  and  with  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  narrative  that  is  very  wild  and  curious. 

"My  lord  and  master,"  says  an  old  woman  that  was 
listening  all  the  time,  "  that  story  is  but  too  true,  as  I  well 
know,  for  I  am  the  very  woman  that  was  in  the  gianfs  cas- 
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tie,  and  you,  my  lord,  the  child  that  I  was  to  make  into  a 
^ie,  and  this  is  the  \ery  man  that  saved  your  life,  which 
you  may  know  by  the  want  of  your  finger  that  was  taken 
off,  as  you  have  heard,  to  deceive  the  giant." 

Tliat  fantastical  way  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  previous 
tale,  by  producing  an  old  woman  who  says  the  tale  is  not 
enly  true,  but  she  was  the  very  old  woman  who  lived  iu 
the  giant's  castle,  is  almost  a  stroke  of  genius.  It  is  fine 
to  think  that  the  simple  chronicler,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  proof  of  his  story,  and  he  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
contented  with  the  proof  found. 

"  The  Knight  of  the  Glen,  greatly  surprised  at  what  he 
had  heard  the  old  woman  tell  and  knowing  he  wanted  his 
finger  from  his  childhood,  began  to  understand  that  the 
story  was  true  enough.  'And  is  this  my  dear  deliverer?  ' 
says  he.  '  0  brave  fellow,  I  not  only  pardon  you  all,  but  I 
will  keep  you  with  myself  while  you  live;  where  you  shall 
feast  like  princes,  and  have  every  attendance  that  I  have 
myself.'  They  all  returned  thanks  on  their  knees,  and  the 
Black  Thief  told  him  the  reason  they  attempted  to  steal 
the  steed  of  Bells,  and  the  necessity  they  were  under  in 
going  home.  'Well,'  says  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  'if 
that's  the  case,  I  bestow  you  my  steed  rather  than  this 
brave  fellow  should  die;  so  you  may  go  when  you  please; 
only  remember  to  call  and  see  me  betimes,  that  we  may 
know  each  other  well.'  They  promised  they  would,  and 
with  great  joy  they  set  off  for  the  King  their  father's  pal- 
ace, and  the  Black  Thief  along  with  them.  The  wicked 
Queen  was  standing  ail  this  time  on  the  tower,  and,  hear- 
ing the  bells  ringing  at  a  great  distance  off,  knew  very  well 
it  was  the  Princes  coming  home,  and  the  steed  with  them, 
and  through  spite  and  vexation  precipitated  herself  from 
the  tower,  and  was  shattered  to  pieces.  The  three  Princes 
lived  happy  and  well  during  their  father's  reign,  always 
keeping  the  Black  Thief  along  with  them;  but  how  they 
did  after  the  old  King's  death  is  not  known." 

Then  we  come  upon  a  story  that  exists  in  many  a  Euro- 
pean language,  of  the  man  cheating  Death;  then  to  the 
history  of  the  Apprentice  Thief,  who  of  course  cheated  his 
masters;  which,  too,  is  an  old  tale,  and  may  have  been  told 
very  likely  among  those  Phoenicians  who  were  the  fathers 
of  the  Hibernians  for  whom  these  tales  were  devised.  A 
very  curious  tale  is  there,  concerning  Manu^s  O'Malaghan 
37 
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and  the  fairies  :• — "  In  the  parish  of  Ahoghill  lived  Manus 
O'Malaghan.  As  he  was  searching  for  a  calf  that  had 
strayed,  he  heard  many  people  talking.  Drawing  near,  lie 
distinctly  heard  them  repeating,  one  after  the  other,  '  Get 
me  a  horse,  get  me  a  horse;  '  and  '  Get  me  a  horse  too,'  says 
Manus.  Manus  was  instantly  mounted  on  a  steed  sur- 
rounded with  a  vast  crowd,  who  galloped  off,  taking  poor 
Manus  with  them.  In  a  short  time  they  suddenly  stopped 
in  a  large  wide  street,  asking  Manus  if  he  knew  where  he 
was?  '  Faith,'  says  he,  '  I  do  not.'  '  You  are  in  Spain,'' 
said  they." 

Here  we  have  again  the  wild  mixture  of  the  positive  and 
the  fanciful.  The  chronicler  is  careful  to  tell  us  why 
Manus  went  out  searching  for  a  calf,  and  this  positiveness 
prodigiously  increases  the  reader's  wonder  at  the  subse- 
quent events.  And  the  question  and  answer  of  the  myste- 
rious horsemen  is  fine:  "Don't  you  know  where  you  are? 
In  Spain."  A  vague  solution,  such  as  one  has  of  occur- 
rences in  dreams  sometimes. 

The  history  of  Robin  the  Blacksmith  is  full  of  these 
strange  flights  of  poetry.  He  is  followed  about  "  by  a  lit- 
tle boy  in  a  green  jacket,"  who  performs  the  most  wondrous 
feats  of  the  blacksmith's  art,  as  follows  r — 

"  Robin  was  asked  to  do  something,  who  wisely  shifted 
it,  saying  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  give  the  honour  of 
the  first  trick  to  his  lordship's  smith;  at  which  he  was 
called  forth  to  the  bellows.  When  the  fire  was  well  kin- 
dled, to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present  he  blew  a  great 
shower  of  wheat  out  of  the  fire,  which  fell  through  all  the 
shop.  They  then  demanded  of  Robin  to  try  what  he  could 
do.  '  Pho ! '  said  Robin,  as  if  he  thought  nothing  of  what 
was  done.  '  Come,'  said  he  to  the  boy,  '  I  think  I  showed 
you  something  like  that.'  The  boy  goes  then  to  the  bel- 
lows and  blew  out  a  great  flock  of  pigeons,  who  soon  de- 
voured all  the  grain,  and  then  disappeared. 

"  The  Dublin  smith,  sorely  vexed  that  such  a  boy  as  him 
should  outdo  him,  goes  a  second  time  to  the  bellows,  and 
blew  a  fine  trout  out  of  the  hearth,  who  jumped  into  a  lit- 
tle river  that  was  running  by  the  shop  door,  and  was  seen 
no  more  at  that  time. 

"  Robin  then  said  to  the  boy,  '  Come,  you  must  bring  us 
yon  trout  back  again,  to  let  the  gentlemen  see  we  can  do 
something.'     Away  the  boy  goes,  and  blew  a  large  otter 
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out  of  the  hearth,  who  immediately  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  it  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
disappeared.  All  present  allowed  that  it  was  a  folly  to  at- 
tempt a  competition  any  further." 

The  boy  in  the  green  jacket  was  one  "of  a  kind  of  small 
beings  called  Fairies;  "  and  not  a  little  does  it  add  to  the 
charm  of  these  wild  tales  to  feel,  as  one  reads  them,  that 
the  writer  must  have  believed  in  his  heart  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  told.  You  see  the  tremor,  as  it  were,  and  a  wild 
look  of  the  eyes,  as  the  story-teller  sits  in  his  nook,  and 
recites,  and  peers  wistfully  round,  lest  the  being  he  talks 
of  be  really  at  hand. 

Let  us  give  a  couple  of  the  little  tales  entire.  They  are 
not  so  fanciful  as  those  before  mentioned,  but  of  the  comic 
sort,  and  suited  to  the  first  kind  of  capacity  mentioned  by 
the  author  in  his  preface. 

3Donalli  anU  j)ts  JQeiffftbottrfi. 

"Hudden  and  Dudden,  and  Donald  O'Neary,  were  near 
neighbours  in  the  barony  of  Ballinconlig,  and  ploughed 
with  three  bullocks;  but  the  two  former,  envying  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  the  latter,  determined  to  kill  his  bullock, 
to  prevent  his  farm  being  properly  cultivated  and  laboured, 
that,  going  back  in  the  world,  he  might  be  induced  to  sell 
his  lands,  which  they  meant  to  get  possession  of.  Poor 
Donald,  finding  his  bullock  killed,  immediately  skinned  it, 
and  throwing  his  skin  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  fleshy 
side  out,  set  off  to  the  next  town  with  it,  to  dispose  of  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Going  along  the  road  a  magpie  flew 
on  the  top  of  the  hide,  and  began  picking  it,  chattering  all 
the  time.  This  bird  had  been  taught  to  speak  and  imitate 
the  human  voice,  and  Donald,  thinking  he  understood  some 
words  it  was  saying,  put  round  his  hand  and  caught  hold 
of  it.  Having  got  possession  of  it,  he  put  it  under  his 
greatcoat,  and  so  went  on  to  the  town.  Having  sold  the 
hide,  he  went  into  an  inn  to  take  a  dram;  and,  following 
the  landlady  into  the  cellar,  he  gave  the  bird  a  squeeze, 
which  caused  it  to  chatter  some  broken  accents  that  sur- 
prised her  very  much.  '  What  is  that  I  hear? '  said  she 
to  Donald  :  '  I  think  it  is  talk,  and  yet  I  do  not  understand. ' 
'Indeed,'  said  Donald,  '  it  is  a  bird  I  have  that  tells  me 
everything,  and  I  always  carry  it  with  me  to  know  when 
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there  is  any  danger.  Faith,'  says  he,  '  it  says  you  have  far 
better  liquor  than  you  are  giving  me.'  'That  is  strange,' 
said  she,  going  to  another  cask  of  better  quality,  and  ask- 
ing him  if  he  would  sell  the  bird.  '  I  will,'  said  Donald, 
'  if  I  get  enough  for  it. '  'I  will  fill  your  hat  with  silver  iJE 
you  leave  it  with  me.'  Donald  was  glad  to  hear  the  news, 
and,  taking  the  silver,  set  off,  rejoicing  at  his  good  luck. 
He  had  not  been  long  home  when  he  met  with  Hudden  and 
Dudden.  '  Ha! '  said  he,  '  you  thought  you  did  me  a  bad 
turn,  but  you  could  not  have  done  me  a  better;  for,  look 
here,  what  I  have  got  for  the  hide,'  showing  them  the  hat- 
ful of  silver.  '  You  never  saw  such  a  demand  for  hides  in 
your  life  as  there  is  at  present.'  Hudden  and  Dudden 
that  very  night  killed  their  bullocks,  and  set  out  the  next 
morning  to  sell  their  hides.  On  coming  to  the  place  they 
went  through  all  the  merchants,  but  could  only  get  a  trifle 
for  them.  At  last  they  had  to  take  what  they  could  get, 
and  came  home  in  a  great  rage,  and  vowing  revenge  on 
poor  Donald.  He  had  a  pretty  good  guess  how  matters 
would  turn  out;  and  his  bed  being  under  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, he  w^s  afraid  they  would  rob  him,  or  perhaps  kill 
him  when  asleep;  and  on  that  account,  when  he  was  going 
to  bed,  he  left  his  old  mother  in  his  bed,  and  lay  down  in 
her  place,  which  was  in  the  other  side  of  the  house;  and, 
taking  the  old  woman  for  Donald,  choked  her  in  the  bed; 
but  he  making  some  noise,  they  had  to  retreat,  and  leave 
the  money  behind  them,  which  grieved  them  very  much. 
However,  by  daybreak,  Donald  got  his  mother  on  his  back, 
and  carried  her  to  town.  Stopping  at  a  well,  he  fixed  his 
mother,  with  her  staff,  as  if  she  was  stooping  for  a  drink, 
and  then  went  into  a  public-house  convenient,  and  called 
for  a  dram.  '  I  wish,'  said  he  to  a  woman  that  stood  near 
him.,  '  you  would  tell  my  mother  to  come  in;  she  is  at  yon 
well  trying  to  get  a  drink,  and  she  is  hard  in  liearing;  if 
she  does  not  observe  you,  give  her  a  little  shake,  and  tell 
her  that  I  want  her.'  The  woman  called  her  several  times, 
but  she  seoned  to  take  no  notice :  at  length  she  went  to  her 
and  shook  her  by  the  arm;  but  when  she  let  her  go  again, 
she  tumbled  on  her  head  into  the  well,  and,  as  the  woman 
thought,  was  drowned.  She,  in  great  fear  and  surprise  at 
the  accident,  told  Donald  what  had  happened.  '  0,  mercy,' 
said  he,  '  what  is  this  ?  '  He  ran  and  pulled  her  out  of  the 
well,  weeping  and  lamenting  all  the  time,  and  acting  in 
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such  a  manner  that  you  would  imagine  that  he  had  lost  his 
senses.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  worse 
than  Donald ;  for  his  grief  was  only  feigned,  but  she  imag- 
ined herself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  old  woman's  death.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  hearing  what  had  happened,  agreed 
to  make  Donald  up  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  loss,  as 
the  accident  happened  in  th^ir  place;  and  Donald  brought 
a  greater  sum  home  with  him  than  he  got  for  the  magpie. 
They  buried  Donald's  mother;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Hud- 
den  and  Dudden,  he  showed  them  the  last  purse  of  money 
he  had  got.  '  You  thought  to  kill  me  last  night,'  said  he, 
'  but  it  was  good  for  me  it  happened  on  my  mother,  for  I 
got  all  that  purse  for  her,  to  make  gunpowder.' 

"That  very  night  Hudden  and  Dudden  killed  their 
mothers,  and  the  next  morning  set  ofE  with  them  to  town. 
On  coming  to  the  town  with  their  burthen  on  their  backs, 
they  went  up  and  down  crying,  '  Who  will  buy  old  wives 
for  gunpowder? '  so  that  every  one  laughed  at  them,  and 
the  boys  at  last  clodded  them  out  of  the  place.  They  then 
saw  the  cheat,  and,  vowing  revenge  on  Donald,  buried  the 
old  women,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  him.  Coming  to  his 
house,  they  found  him  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  and  seizing 
him,  put  him  in  a  sack,  and  went  to  drown  him  in  a  river 
at  some  distance.  As  they  were  going  along  the  highway, 
they  raised  a  hare,  which  they  saw  had  but  three  feet,  and, 
throwing  off  the  sack,  ran  after  her,  thinking  by  appear- 
ance she  would  be  easily  taken.  In  their  absence  there 
came  a  drover  that  way,  and  hearing  Donald  singing  in  the 
sack,  wondered  greatly  what  could  be  the  matter.  '  What 
is  the  reason,'  said  he,  'that  you  are  singing,  and  you  con- 
fined?' '  Oh,  I  am  going  to  heaven,' said  Donald;  '  and  in 
a  short  time  I  expect  to  be  free  from  trouble.'  '  Oh  dear,' 
said  the  drover,  '  what  will  I  give  you  if  you  let  me  to  your 
place?  '  '  Indeed  I  do  not  know,'  said  he;  'it  would  take 
a  good  sum.'  '  I  have  not  much  money,'  said  the  drover, 
'  but  I  have  twenty  head  of  fine  cattle,  which  I  will  give 
you  to  exchange  places  with  me.'  '  Well,  well,'  says  Don- 
ald, 'I  don't  care  if  I  should;  loose  the  sack  and  I  will 
come  out.'  In  a  moment  the  drover  liberated  him,  and 
went  into  the  sack  himself;  and  Donald  drove  home  the 
fine  heifers  and  left  them  in  his  pasture. 

"  Hudden  and  Dudden  having  caught  the  hare,  returned, 
and  getting  the  sack  on  one  of  their  backs,  carried  Donald, 
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as  they  thought,  to  the  river,  and  threw  him  in,  where  he 
immediately  sunk.  They  then  marched  home,  intending 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  Donald's  property;  but 
how  great  was  their  surprise,  when  they  found  him  safe  at 
home  before  them,  with  such  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  whereas 
they  knew  he  had  none  before.  '  Donald,'  said  they,  '  what 
is  all  this  ?  We  thought  you  were  drowned,  and  yet  you 
are  here  before  us?  '  'Ah ! '  said  he,  '  if  I  had  but  help 
along  with  me  when  you  threw  me  in,  it  would  have  been 
the  best  job  ever  I  met  with,  for  of  all  the  sight  of  cattle 
and  gold  that  ever  was  seen,  is  there,  and  no  one  to  own 
them;  but  I  was  not  able  to  manage  more  than  what  you 
see,  and  I  could  show  you  the  spot  where  you  might  get 
hundreds.'  They  both  swore  they  would  be  his  friend,  and 
Donald  accordingly  led  them  to  a  very  deep  part  of  the  river, 
and  lifting  up  a  stone,  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  watch  this,'  throw- 
ing it  into  the  stream.  '  There  is  the  very  place,  and  go  in 
one  of  you  first,  and  if  you  want  help,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  call.'  Hudden  jumping  in,  and  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom, rose  up  again,  and  making  a  bubbling  noise  as  those  do 
that  are  drowning,  attempting  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
'  What  is  that  he  is  saying  now?  '  says  Dudden.  '  Faith,' 
says  Donald,  '  he  is  calling  for  help — don't  you  hear  him? 
Stand  about,'  said  he,  running  back,  *  till  I  leap  in;  I  know 
how  to  do  better  than  any  of  you.'  Dudden,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  him,  jumped  in  off  the  bank,  and  was  drowned 
along  with  Hudden.  And  this  was  the  end  of  Hudden 
and  Dudden." 

C!)e  Sipaeman. 

"  A  poor  man  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  his  cow,  to  help  to  support  his  family. 
Having  sold  his  cow,  he  went  into  an  inn,  and  called  for 
some  liquor.  Having  drank  pretty  heartily,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  he  found  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
money.  Poor  Roger  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  the  landlord  found  that  his 
money  was  gone,  he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  night 
was  extremely  dark,  and  the  poor  man  was  compelled  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  uninhabited  house  at  the  end 
of  the  town. 

"  Roger  had  not  remained  long  here  until  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  noise  of  three  men,  wliom  he  observed  mak- 
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ing  a  hole,  and,  depositing  something  therein,  closed  it 
carefully  up  again,  and  then  went  away.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  Roger  was  walking  towards  the  town,  he  heard  that 
a  cloth  shop  had  been  robbed  to  a  great  amount,  and  that 
a  reward  of  thirty  pounds  was  offered  to  any  person  who 
could  discover  the  thieves.  This  was  joyful  news  to  Roger, 
who  recollected  what  he  had  been  witness  to  the  night  be- 
fore. He  accordingly  went  to  the  shop,  and  told  the  gen- 
tleman that  for  the  reward  he  would  recover  the  goods,  and 
secure  the  robbers,  provided  he  got  six  stout  men  to  attend 
him.     All  which  was  thankfully  granted  him. 

"  At  night  Roger  and  his  men  concealed  themselves  in 
the  old  house,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  robbers  came 
to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  removing  their  booty;  but 
they  were  instantly  seized  and  carried  into  the  town,  pris- 
oners with  the  goods.  Roger  received  the  reward  and  re- 
turned home,  well  satisfied  with  his  good  luck.  Not  many 
days  after,  it  was  noised  over  the  country  that  this  robbery 
was  discovered  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  best  Spaemen  to 
be  found,  insomuch  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  worthy 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Derry,  who  made. strict  inquiry 
to  find  hiiu  out.  Having  at  length  discovered  his  abode, 
he  sent  for  Roger,  and  told  him  he  was  every  day  losing 
some  valuable  article,  and,  as  he  was  famed  for  discovering 
lost  things,  if  he  co\ild  find  out  the  same  he  should  be 
handsomely  rewarded.  Poor  Roger  was  put  to  a  stand, 
not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  as  he  had  not  the  small- 
est knowledge  of  the  like.  But  recovering  himself  a  little, 
he  resolved  to  humour  the  joke;  and,  thinking  he  would 
make  a  good  dinner  and  some  drink  of  it,  told  the  gentle- 
man he  would  try  what  he  could  do,  but  that  he  must  have 
a  room  to  himself  for  three  hours,  during  which  time  he 
must  have  three  bottles  of  strong  ale  and  his  dinner.  All 
which  the  gentleman  told  him  he  should  have.  No  sooner 
was  it  made  known  that  the  Spaeman  was  in  the  house  than 
the  servants  were  all  in  confusion,  wishing  to  know  what 
would  be  said. 

"As  soon  as  Roger  had  taken  his  dinner,  he  was  shown 
into  an  elegant  room,  where  the  gentleman  sent  him  a  quart 
of  ale  by  the  butler.  No  sooner  had  he  set  down  the  ale 
than  Roger  said,  '  There  comes  one  of  them ;  '  intimating 
the  bargain  he  had  made  with  the  gentleman  for  the  three 
quarts,  which  the  butler  took  in  a  wrong  light,  and  imag- 
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ined  it  was  himself.  He  went  away  in  great  confusion, 
and  told  his  wife.  '  Poor  fool,'  said  she,  '  the  fear  makes 
you  think  it  is  you  he  means;  but  I  will  attend  in  your 
place,  and  hear  what  he  will  say  to  me.'  Accordingly  she 
carried  the  second  quart;  but  no  sooner  had  she  opened  the 
door  than  Eoger  cried,  '  There  comes  two  of  them.'  The 
woman,  no  less  surprised  than  her  husband,  told  him  the 
Spaeman  knew  her  too.  'And  what  will  we  do? '  said  he; 
'  we  will  be  hanged.'  '  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do,' 
said  she :  '  we  must  send  the  groom  the  next  time,  and  if 
he  is  known,  we  must  offer  him  a  good  sum  not  to  discover 
on  us.'  The  butler  went  to  William  and  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  that  he  must  go  next  to  see  what  he 
would  say  to  him,  telluig  him  at  the  same  time  what  to  do, 
in  case  he  was  known  also.  When  the  hour  was  expired, 
William  was  sent  with  the  third  quart  of  ale,  which,  when 
Eoger  observed,  he  cried  out,  '  There  is  the  third  and  last 
of  them;  '  at  which  he  changed  colour,  and  told  him  '  that 
if  he  would  not  discover  on  them,  they  would  show  him 
where  they  were  all  concealed,  and  give  him  five  pounds 
besides.'  Roger,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  told  him  '  if  he  recovered  the  goods,  he  would 
follow  them  no  further.' 

"  By  this  time  the  gentleman  called  Eoger  to  know  how 
he  had  succeeded.  He  told  him  '  he  could  find  the  goods, 
but  that  the  thief  was  gone.'  '  I  will  be  well  satisfied,' 
said  he  '  with  the  goods,  for  some  of  them  are  very  valua- 
ble.' 'Let  the  butler  come  along  with  me,  and  the  whole 
shall  be  recovered.'  He  accordingly  conducted  Eoger  to 
the  back  of  the  stables,  where  the  articles  were  concealed 
— such  as  silver  cups,  spoons,  bowls,  knives,  forks,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles  of  great  value. 

"  When  the  supposed  Spaeman  brought  back  the  stolen 
goods,  the  gentleman  was  so  highly  pleased  with  Eoger, 
that  he  insisted  on  his  remaining  with  him  always,  as  he 
supposed  he  would  be  perfectly  safe  as  long  as  he  was 
about  his  house.  Eoger  gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  in 
a  few  days  took  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  the 
gentleman  had  given  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  great 
abilities. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  the  gentleman  was  relating  to  a 
large  company  the  discovery  Eoger  had  made,  and  that  he 
could  tell  anything.     One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  would 
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dress  a  dish  of  meat,  and  bet  for  fifty  pounds  that  he  could 
not  tell  what  was  in  it,  and  he  would  allow  him  to  taste  it. 
The  bet  being  taken  and  the  dish  dressed,  the  gentleman 
sent  for  Roger,  and  told  the  bet  that  was  depending  on  him. 
Poor  Eoger  did  not  know  what  to  do;  at  last  he  consented 
to  the  trial.  The  dish  being  produced,  he  tasted  it,  but 
could  not  tell  what  it  was.  At  last,  seeing  he  was  fairly 
beat,  he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  it  is  folly  to  talk :  the  fox  may 
run  awhile,  but  he  is  caught  at  last ' — allowing  with  him- 
self that  he  was  found  out.  The  gentleman  that  had  made 
the  bet  then  confessed  that  it  was  a  fox  he  had  dressed  in 
the  dish;  at  which  they  all  shouted  out  in  favour  of  the 
Spaeman — particularly  his  master,  who  had  more  confi- 
dence in  him  than  ever. 

"  Eoger  then  went  home,  and  so  famous  did  he  become, 
that  no  one  dared  take  anything  but  what  belonged  to 
them,  fearing  that  the  Spaeman  would  discover  on  them." 

And  so  we  shut  up  the  Hedge-School  Library,  and  close 
the  Galway  Nights'  Entertainments.  They  are  not  quite 
so  genteel  as  Almack's,  to  be  sure;  but  many  a  lady  who 
has  her  opera-box  in  London  has 
listened  to  a  piper  in  Ireland. 

Apropos  of  pipers :  here  is  a  young 
one  that  I  caught  and  copied  to-day. 
He  was  paddling  in  the  mud,  shin- 
ing in  the  sun  careless  of  his  rays, 
and  playing  his  little  tin-music  as 
happy  as  Mr.  Cooke  with  his  oboe. 

Perhaps  the  above  verses  and  tales 
are  not  unlike  my  little  Galway  musi- 
cian. They  are  grotesque  and  rugged ; 
but  they  are  pretty  and  innocent- 
hearted  too;  and  as  such,  polite  persons  may  deign  to  look 
at  them  for  once  in  a  way.  While  we  have  Signor  Costa 
in  a  white  neckcloth,  ordering  opera-bands  to  play  for  us 
the  music  of  Donizetti,  which  is  not  only  sublime  but  gen- 
te.el;  of  course  such  poor  little  operatives  as  he  who  plays 
the  wind-instrument  yonder,  cannot  expect  to  be  heard 
often;  but  is  not  this  Galway?  and  how  far  is  Galway  from 
the  Haymarket? 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

FROM  GALWAY  TO  BALLYNAHINCH. 

The  Clifden  car,  which  carries  the  Dublin  letters  into 
the  heart  of  Connemara,  conducts  the  passenger  over  one 
of  the  most  wild  and  beautiful  districts  that  it  is  ever  the 
fortune  of  a  traveller  to  examine;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  we  passed  through  it,  at  how  much  pains  and 
expense  honest  English  Cockneys  are,  to  go  and  look  after 
natural  beauties  far  inferior,  in  countries  which,  though 
more  distant,  are  not  a  whit  more  strange  than  this  one. 
No  doubt,  ere  long,  when  people  know  how  easy  the  task 
is,  the  rush  of  London  tourism  will  come  this  way;  and  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  these  pages  shall  be  able  to  awaken 
in  one  bosom,  beating  in  Tooley  Street  or  the  Temple,  the 
desire  to  travel  towards  Ireland  next  year. 

After  leaving  the  quaint  old  town  behind  us,  and  ascend- 
ing one  or  two  small  eminences  to  the  north-westward,  the 
traveller,  from  the  car,  gets  a  view  of  the  wide  sheet  of 
Lough  Corrib  shining  in  the  sun,  as  we  saw  it,  with  its  low 
dark  banks  stretching  round  it.  If  the  view  is  gloomy,  at 
least  it  is  characteristic;  nor  are  we  delayed  by  it  very 
long;  for  though  the  lake  stretches  northwards  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  Joyce  country  (and  is  there  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  another  huge  lake,  Lough  Mask,  which 
again  is  near  to  another  sheet  of  water),  yet  from  this  road 
henceforth,  after  keeping  company  with  it  for  some  five 
miles,  we  only  get  occasional  views  of  it,  passing  over  hills 
and  through  trees,  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  lakes,  which 
are  dependent  upon  that  of  Corrib.  Gentlemen's  seats,  on 
the  road  from  Galway  to  Moycullen,  are  scattered  in  great 
profusion — perhaps  there  is  grass  growing  on  the  gravel 
walk,  and  the  iron  gates  of  the  tumble-down  old  lodges  are 
rather  rickety;  but  for  all  that,  the  places  look  comforta- 
ble, hospitable,  and  spacious;  and  as  for  the  shabbiness 
and  want  of  finish  here  and  there,  the  English  eye  grows 
quite  accustomed  to  it  in  a  month;  and  I  find  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  Galway  houses  by  no  means  so  painful  as  that 
of  the  places  near  Dublin.     At  some  of  the  lodges,  as  we 
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pass,  the  mail-carman,  with  a  waniiug  shout,  flings  a  bag 
of  letters.  I  saw  a  little  party  looking  at  one  which  lay 
there  in  the  road,  crying,  Come,  take  me !  but  nobody  cares 
to  steal  a  bag  of  letters  in  this  country,  I  suppose,  and  the 
carman  drove  on  without  any  alarm.  Two  days  afterwards 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  in  company  left  on  a  rock 
his  book  of  fishing-flies;  and  I  can  assure  you  there  was  a 
very  different  feeling  expressed  about  the  safety  of  that. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
road  seemed  to  be  as  populous  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,— troops  of  red-petticoated  peasantry  peering  from  their 
stone-cabins, — yelling  children  following  the  car,  and  cry- 
ing, "  Lash,  lash ! "  It  was  Sunday,  and  you  would  see 
many  a  white  chapel  among  the  green  bare  plains  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  courtyard  blackened  with  a  swarm  of 
cloaks.  The  service  seems  to  continue  (on  the  part  of  the 
people)  all  day.  Troops  of  people,  issuing  from  the  chapel, 
met  us  at  MoycuUen,  and  ten  miles  farther  on,  at  Oughte- 
rard,  their  devotions  did  not  yet  seem  to  be  concluded. 

A  more  beautiful  village  can  scarcely  be  seen  than  this. 
It  stands  upon  Lough  Corrib,  the  banks  of  which  are  here, 
for  once  at  least,  picturesque  and  romantic;  and  a  pretty 
river,  the  Feogh,  comes  rushing  over  rocks  and  by  woods, 
until  it  passes  the  town  and  meets  the  lake.  Some  pretty 
buildings  in  the  village  stand  on  each  bank  of  this  stream, 
a  Koman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  curate's  neat  lodge,  a  lit- 
tle church,  on  one  side  of  it;  a  fine  court-house  of  grey 
stone  on  the  other.  And  here  it  is  that  we  get  iuto  the 
famous  district  of  Connemara,  so  celebrated  in  Irish  stories, 
so  mysterious  to  the  London  tourist.  "It  presents  itself," 
says  the  Guide-book,  "  under  every  possible  combination  of 
heathy  moor,  bog,  lake,  and  mountain.  Extensive  mossy 
plains,  and  wild  pastoral  valleys,  lie  embosomed  among 
the  mountains,  and  support  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  for  which  the  district  has  been  long  celebrated. 
These  wild  solitudes,  which  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  centre  of  the  country,  are  held  by  a  hardy  and  an- 
cient race  of  grazing  farmers,  who  live  in  a  very  primitive 
state,  and,  generally  speaking,  till  little  beyond  what  sup- 
plies their  immediate  wants.  For  the  first  ten  miles  the 
country  is  comparatively  open;  and  the  mountains  on  the 
left,  which  are  not  of  great  elevation,  can  be  distinctly 
traced  as  they  rise  along  the  edge  of  the  heathy  plain. 
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"  Our  road  continues  along  the  Feogh  River,  which  ex- 
pands itself  into  several  considerable  lakes,  and  at  five 
miles  from  Oughterard  we  reach  Lough  Bofin,  which  the 
road  also  skirts.  Passing  in  succession  Lough -a-preaghan, 
the  lakes  of  Anderran  and  Shindella,  at  ten  miles  from 
Oughterard  we  reach  Slyme  and  Lynn's  Inn,  or  Halfway 
House,  which  is  near  the  shore  of  Loughonard.  Now,  as 
we  advance  towards  the  group  of  Binabola,  or  the  Twelve 
Pins,  the  most  gigantic  scenery  is  displayed." 

But  the  best  guide-book  that  ever  was  written  cannot  set 
the  view  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  and  I  won't 
attempt  to  pile  up  big  words  in  place  of  these  wild  moun- 
tains, over  which  the  clouds  as  they  passed,  or  the  sun- 
shine as  it  went  and  came,  cast  every  variety  of  tint,  light, 
and  shadow;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  long,  level  sen- 
tences, however  smooth  and  shining,  can  be  made  to  pass 
as  representations  of  those  calm  lakes  by  which  we  took 
our  way.  All  one  can  do  is  to  lay  down  the  pen  and  rumi- 
nate, and  cry  "Beautiful!"  once  more;  and  to  the  reader 
say,  "  Come  and  see !  " 

Wild  and  wide  as  the  prospect  around  us  is,  it  has  some- 
how a  kindly,  friendly  look,  differing  in  this  from  the  fierce 
loneliness  of  some  similar  scenes  in  Wales  that  I  have 
viewed.  Ragged  women  and  children  come  out  of  rude 
stone-huts  to  see  the  car  as  it  passes.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  the  pencil  to  give  due  raggedness  to  the  rags,  or  to  con- 
vey a  certain  picturesque  mellowness  of  colour  that  the  gar- 
ments assume.  The  sexes,  with  regard  to  raiment,  do  not 
seem  to  be  particular.  There  were  many  boys  on  the  road 
in  the  national  red  petticoat,  having  no  other  covering  for 
their  lean,  brown  legs.  As  for  shoes,  the  women  eschew 
them  almost  entirely;  and  I  saw  a  peasant  trudging  from 
mass,  in  a  handsome  scarlet  cloak,  a  fine  blue  cloth  gown, 
turned  up  to  show  a  new  lining  of  the  same  colour,  and  a 
petticoat  quite  white  and  neat,  in  a  dress  of  which  the  cost 
must  have  been  at  least  £10;  and  her  husband  walked  in 
front  carrying  her  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  road  had  conducted  us  for  miles  through  the  vast 
property  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  house  I  was  bound,  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Member  for  the  county;  and  the  last  and  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  journey  was  round  the  Lake  of  Ballyna- 
hinch,  with  tall  mountains  rising  immediately  above  us  on 
the  right,  pleasant  woody  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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lake,  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses  rising  above  the  trees; 
and  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water  a  ruined  old  cas- 
tle, that  east  a  long,  white  reflection  into  the  blue  waters 
where  it  lay.  A  land-pirate  used  to  live  in  that  castle, 
one  of  the  peasants  told  me,  in  the  time  of  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well." And  a  fine  fastness  it  was  for  a  robber,  truly;  for 
there  was  no  road  through  these  wild  countries  in  his  time 
— nay,  only  thirty  years  since,  this  lake  was  at  three  days' 
distance  of  Galway.  Then  comes  the  question.  What,  in 
a  country  where  there  were  no  roads  and  no  travellers,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  have  been  wretchedly  poor  from  time 
immemorial, — what  was  there  for  the  land-pirate  to  rob? 
But  let  us  not  be  too  curious  about  times  so  early  as  those 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  I  have  heard  the  name  many  times 
from  the  Irish  peasant,  who  still  has  an  awe  of  the  grim, 
resolute  Protector. 

The  builder  of  Ballynahinch  House  has  placed  it  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  a  pretty,  melancholy  river  that  runs  by  it, 
through  many  green  fiats  and  picturesque  rocky  grounds; 
but  from  the  lake  it  is  scarcely  visible.  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  I  fear  it  must  remain  invisible  to  the  reader  too, 
with  all  its  kind  inmates,  and  frank,  cordial  hospitality, 
unless  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  visit  Galway  himself,  when, 
as  I  can  vouch,  a  very  small  pretext  will  make  him  enjoy 
both. 

It  will,  however,  be  only  a  small  breach  of  confidence  to 
say,  that  the  major-domo  of  the  establishment  (who  has 
adopted  accurately  the  voice  and  manner  of  his  master, 
with  a  severe  dignity  of  his  own,  which  is  quite  original) 
ordered  me  on  going  to  bed  "  not  to  move  in  the  morning 
till  he  called  me,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hearty 
hope  that  I  should  "want  nothing  more  that  evening." 
Who  would  dare,  after  such  peremptory  orders,  not  to  fall 
asleep  immediately,  and  in  this  way  disturb  the  repose  of 
Mr.  J— n  M— 11— y ! 

There  may  be  many  comparisons  drawn  between  English 
and  Irish  gentlemen's  houses;  but  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing point  of  difference  between  the  two  is  the  immense  fol- 
lowing of  the  Irish  house,  such  as  would  make  an  English 
housekeeper  crazy  almost.  Three  comfortable,  well-clothed, 
good-humoured  fellows  walked  down  with  me  from  the  car, 
persisting  in  carrying — one  a  bag,  another  a  sketching- 
stool,  and  so  on;  walking  about  the  premises  in  the  morn- 
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iiig,  sundry  others  were  visible  in  the  courtyard,  and  near 
the  kitchen  door.  In  the  grounds  a  gentleman,  by  name 
Mr.  Marcus  C — rr,  began  discoursing  to  me  regarding  the 
place,  the  planting,  the  fish,  the  grouse,  and  the  Master, 
being  himself,  doubtless,  one  of  the  irregulars  of  the  house. 
As  for  maids,  there  were  half  a  score  of  them  skurrying 
about  the  house;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
some  of  them  were  exceedingly  good-looking.  And  if  I 
might  venture  to  say  a  word  more,  it  would  be  respecting 
Connemara  breakfasts;  but  this  would  be  an  entire  and  fla- 
grant breach  of  confidence,  and,  to  be  sure,  the  dinners 
were  just  as  good. 

One  of  the  days  of  my  three  days'  visit  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  lakes;  and  as  a  party  had  been  arranged  for 
the  second  day  after  my  arrival,  I  was  glad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  society  of  a  gentleman  staying  in  the  house, 
and  ride  with  him  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Clifden. 

The  ride  thither  from  Ballynahinch  is  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful; and  as  you  ascend  the  high  ground  from  the  two  or 
three  rude  stone-huts  which  face  the  entrance-gates  of  the 
house,  there  are  views  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
country  which  the  best  parts  of  Killarney  do  not  surpass, 
I  think,  although  the  Connemara  lakes  do  not  possess  the 
advantage  of  wood  which  belongs  to  the  famous  Kerry 
landscape. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  country  is  only  in  its  infancy 
as  yet,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  vast  its  resources  are,  and 
what  capital  and  cultivation  may  do  for  it.  In  the  green 
patches  among  tlie  rocks,  and  the  mountain-sides,  wherever 
crops  were  grown,  they  flourished;  plenty  of  natural  wood  is 
springing  up  in  varioiTS  places;  and  there  is  no  end  to  what 
the  planter  may  do,  and  to  what  time  and  care  may  effect. 
The  carriage-road  to  Clifden  is  but  ten  years  old;  as  it  has 
brought  the  means  of  communication  into  the  country,  the 
commerce  will  doubtless  follow  it;  and  in  fact,  in  going 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  one  can't  but  be  struck  with 
the  idea  that  not  one-hundredth  part  of  its  capabilities  are 
yet  brought  into  action,  or  even  known  perhaps,  and  that 
by  the  easy  and  certain  progress  of  time,  Ireland  will  be 
poor  Ireland  no  longer.  For  instance,  we  rode  by  a  vast 
green  plain,  skirting  a  lake  and  river,  which  is  now  useless 
almost  for  pasture,  and  which  a  little  draining  will  convert 
into  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  productive  land.     Streams 
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and  falls  of  water  dash  by  one  everywhere — they  have  only 
to  utilise  this  water-power  for  mills  and  factories;  and  hard 
by  are  some  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  where  ships 
can  deliver  and  receive  foreign  and  home  produce.  At 
Roundstone  especially,  where  a  little  town  has  been  erected, 
the  bay  is  said  to  be  unexampled  for  size,  depth,  and  shel- 
ter; and  the  Government  is  now,  through  the  rocks  and 
hills  on  their  wild  shore,  cutting  a  coast- road  to  Bunown, 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Connemara,  whence  there  is 
another  good  road  to  Clifden.  Among  the  charges  which 
the  Eepealers  bring  against  the  Union,  they  should  include 
at  least  this :  they  would  never  have  had  these  roads  but 
for  the  Union,  roads  which  are  as  much  at  the  charge  of 
the  London  tax-payer  as  of  the  most  ill-used  Milesian  in 
Connaught. 

A  string  of  small  lakes  follow  the  road  to  Clifden,  with 
mountains  on  the  right  of  the  traveller  for  the  chief  part  of 
the  way.  A  few  figures  at  work  in  the  bog-lands — a  red 
petticoat  passing  here  and  there — a  goat  or  two  browsing 
among  the  stones — or  a  troop  of  ragged  whitey-brown  chil- 
dren, who  came  out  to  gaze  at  the  car,  form  the  chief  so- 
ciety on  the  road.  The  first  house  at  the  entrance  to  Clif- 
den is  a  gigantic  poorhouse— tall,  large,  ugly,  comfortable, 
it  commands  the  town,  and  looks  almost  as  big  as  every 
one  of  the  houses  therein.  The  town  itself  is  but  of  a  few 
years'  date,  and  seems  to  thrive  in  its  small  way.  Clifden 
Castle  is  a  fine  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  be- 
longs to  another  owner  of  immense  lands  in  Galway — Mr. 
D'Arcy. 

Here  a  drive  was  proposed  along  the  coast  to  Bunown, 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  some  more  of  the  country,  and  its 
character.  Nothing  can  be  wilder.  We  passed  little  lake 
after  lake,  lying  a  few  furlongs  inwards  from  the  shore. 
There  were  rocks  everywhere,  some  patches  of  cultivated 
laud  here  and  there,  nor  was  there  any  want  of  inhabitants 
along  this  savage  coast.  There  were  numerous  cottages,  if 
cottages  they  may  be  called,  and  women  and,  above  all, 
children  ia  plenty.  On  the  next  page  is  one  of  the  former — 
her  attitude  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  car.  To  depict  the 
nuiltiplicity  of  her  rags  would  require  a  month's  study. 

At  length  we  came  in  sight  of  a  half-built  edifice,  which 
is  approached  by  a  rocky,  dismal  grey  road,  guarded  by 
two  or  three  broken  gates,  against  which  rocks  and  stones 
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were  piled,  which  were  to  be  removed  to  give  an  entrance 
to  our  car.  The  gates  were  closed  so  laboriously,  I  pre- 
sume to  prevent  the  egress  of  a  single  black  consumptive 
pig,  far  gone  in  the  family  way — a  teeming  skeleton — that 
was  cropping  the  thin  dry  grass  that  grew  upon  a  round 
hill  which  rises  behind  this  most  dismal  castle  of  Buuown. 
If  the  traveller  only  seeks  for  strange  sights,  this  place 
will  repay  his  curiosity.  Such  a  dismal  house  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  all  England,  or,  perhaps,  such  a  dismal  situation. 
|_  The  sea  lies  before  and 

behind;  and  on  each 
side,  likewise,  are  rocks 
and  copper-coloured 
meadows,  by  which  a 
few  trees  have  made  an 
attempt  to  grow.  The 
owner  of  the  house  had, 
however,  begun  to  add 
to  it,  and  there,  unfin- 
ished, is  a  whole  appara- 
tus of  turrets,  and  star- 
ing raw  stone  and  mor- 
tar, and  fresh  ruinous 
carpenters'  work.  And 
then  the  courtyard ! — 
tumble-down  outhouses, 
staring  empty  pointed 
windows,  and  new- 
smeared  plaster  cracking 
from  the  walls — a  black  heap  of  turf,  a  mouldy  pump,  a 
wretched  old  coal-scuttle  emptily  sunning  itself  in  the  midst 
of  this  cheerful  scene !  There  was  an  old  Gorgon,  who  kept 
the  place,  and  who  was  in  perfect  unison  with  it — Venus 
herself  would  become  bearded,  blear-eyed,  and  haggard  if 
left  to  be  the  housekeeper  of  this  dreary  place. 

In  the  house  was  a  comfortable  parlour,  inhabited  by  the 
priest  who  has  the  painful  charge  of  the  district.  Here 
were  his  books  and  his  breviaries,  his  reading-desk  with 
the  cross  engraved  upon  it,  and  his  portrait  of  Daniel 
O'Gonnell  the  Liberator,  to  grace  the  walls  of  his  lonely 
cell.  There  was  a  dead  crane  hanging  at  the  door  on  a 
gaff;  his  red  fish-like  eyes  were  staring  open,  and  his  eager 
grinning  bill — a  rifle-ball  had  passed  through  his  body. 
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And  this  was  doubtless  the  only  game  about  the  place;  for 
we  saw  the  sportsman  who  had  killed  the  bird,  hunting 
vainly  up  the  round  hill  for  other  food  for  powder.  This 
gentleman  had  had  good  sport,  he  said,  shooting  seals 
upon  a  neighbouring  island,  four  of  which  animals  he  had 
slain. 

Mounting  up  the  round  hill,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Sline 
Lights — the  most  westerly  point  in  Ireland. 

Here  too  was  a  ruined  sort  of  summer-house,  dedicated 
DEO  hibbrnIjE  libeeatori.  When  these  lights  were  put 
up,  I  am  told  the  proprietor  of  Bunown  was  recommended 
to  apply  for  compensation  to  Parliament,  inasmuch  as 
there  would  be  no  more  wrecks  on  the  coast :  from  which 
branch  of  commerce  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  used 
formerly  to  derive  a  considerable  profit.  Between  these 
Sline  Lights  and  America  nothing  lies  but  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  beautifully  blue  and  bright  on  this  day,  and  the  sky 
almost  cloudless;  but  I  think  the  brightness  only  made  the 
scene  more  dismal,  it  being  of  that  order  of  beauties  which 
cannot  bear  the  full  light,  but  require  a  cloud  or  a  curtain 
to  set  them  off  to  advantage.  A  pretty  story  was  told  me 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  killed  the  seals.  The  place 
where  he  had  been  staying  for  sport  was  almost  as  lonely 
as  this  Bunown,  and  inhabited  by  a  priest  too — a  young, 
lively,  well-educated  man.  "  When  I  came  here  first,"  the 
priest  said,  "  I  cried  for  two  days ; "  but  afterwards  he  grew 
to  like  the  place  exceedingly,  his  whole  heart  being  directed 
towards  it,  his  chapel,  and  his  cure.  Who  would  not  hon- 
our such  missionaries — the  virtues  they  silently  practise, 
and  the  doctrines  they  preach?  After  hearing  that  story, 
I  think  Bunown  looked  not  quite  so  dismal,  as  it  is  inhab- 
ited, they  say,  by  such  another  character.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  John  Tuam,  in  the  next  county  of  Mayo,  could  not 
find  such  another  liermitage  to  learn  modesty  in,  and  for- 
get his  Graceship,  his  Lordship,  and  the  sham  titles  by 
which  he  sets  such  store. 

A  moon  as  round  and  bright  as  any  moon  that  ever 
shone,  and  riding  in  a  sky  perfectly  cloudless,  gave  us  a 
good  promise  of  a  fine  day  for  the  morrow,  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballynahinch; 
one  of  which,  Lough  Ina,  is  said  to  be  of  exceeding  beauty. 
But  no  man  can  speculate  upon  Irish  weather.  I  have 
seen  a  day  beginning  with  torrents  of  rain,  that  looked  as 
38 
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if  a  deluge  was  at  hand,  clear  up  in  a  few  minutes,  with- 
out any  reason,  and  against  the  prognostications  of  the 
glass  and  all  other  weather-prophets;  so  in  like  manner, 
after  the  astonishingly  fine  night,  there  came  a  villainous 
dark  day;  which,  however,  did  not  set  in  fairly  for  rain 
until  we  were  an  hour  on  our  journey,  with  a  couple  of 
stout  boatmen  rowing  us  over  Ballynahinch  Lake.  Being, 
however,  thus  fairly  started,  the  water  began  to  come  down, 
not  in  torrents  certainly,  but  in  that  steady,  creeping,  in- 
sinuating mist,  of  which  we  scarce  know  the  luxury  in 
England;  and  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  will  wet  a  man's 
jacket  as  satisfactorily  as  a  cataract  would  do. 

It  was  just  such  another  day  as  that  of  the  famous  stag- 
hunt  at  Killarney,  in  a  word;  and  as,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  went  to  see  the  deer  killed,  and  saw  nothing 
thereof,  so,  in  the  second  case,  we  went  to  see  the  land- 
scape with  precisely  the  same  good  fortune.  The  moun- 
tains covered  their  modest  beauties  in  impenetrable  veils 
of  clouds;  and  the  only  consolation  to  the  boat's  crew  was, 
that  it  was  a  remarkably  good  day  for  trout-fishing — which 
amusement  some  people  are  said  to  prefer  to  the  examina- 
tion of  landscapes,  however  beautiful. 

0  you,  who  laboriously  throw  files  in  English  rivers,  and 
catch,  at  the  expiration  of  a  hard  day's  walking,  casting, 
and  wading,  two  or  three  feeble  little  brown  trouts  of  two 
or  three  ounces  in  weight,  how  would  you  rejoice  to  have 
but  an  hour's  sport  in  Derryclear  or  Ballynahinch;  where 
you  have  but  to  cast,  and  lo !  a  big  trout  springs  at  your 
fly,  and,  after  making  a  vain  struggling,  splashing,  and 
plunging  for  a  while,  is  infallibly  landed  in  the  net'  and 
thence  into  the  boat!  The  single  rod  in  the  boat,  caught 
enough  fish  in  an  hour  to  feast  the  crew,  consisting  of  five 
persons,  and  the  family  of  a  Herd  of  Mr.  Martin's,  who 
has  a  pretty  cottage  on  Derryclear  Lake,  inhabited  hj  a 
cow  and  its  calf,  a  score  of  fowls,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  sons  and  daughters. 

Having  caught  enough  trout  to  satisfy  any  moderate  ap- 
petite, like  true  sportsmen  the  gentlemen  on  board  our  boat 
became  eager  to  hook  a  salmon.  Had  they  hooked  a  few 
salmons,  no  doubt  they  would  have  trolled  for  whales,  or 
for  a  mermaid;  one  of  which  finny  beauties  the  waterman 
swore  he  had  seen  on  the  shore  of  Derryclear,  he  with  Jim 
Mullen  being  above  on  a  rock,  the  mermaid  on  the  shore 
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directly  beneath  them,  visible  to  the  middle,  and  as  usual 
"racking  her  hair."  It  was  fair  hair,  the  boatman  said; 
and  he  appeared  as  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  mer- 
maid, as  he  was  of  the  trout  just  landed  in  the  boat. 

In  regard  of  mermaids,  there  is  a  gentleman  living  near 
Killala  Bay,  whose  name  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  who 
declares  solemnly,  that  one  day,  shooting  on  the  sands 
there,  he  saw  a  mermaid  and  determined  to  try  her  with  a 
shot.  So  he  drew  the  small-shot  charge  from  his  gun  and 
loaded  with  ball,  that  he  always  had  by  him  for  seal-shoot- 
ing, fired,  and  hit  the  mermaid  through  the  breast.  The 
screams  and  moans  of  the  creature,  whose  person  he  de- 
scribes most  accurately,  were  the  most  horrible  heart-rend- 
ing noises  that  he  ever,  he  said,  heard :  and  not  only  were 
they  heard  by  him,  but  by  the  fishermen  along  the  coast, 
who  were  furiously  angry  against  Mr.  A — — n,  because, 
they  said,  the  injury  done  to  the  mermaid  would  cause 
her  to  drive  all  the  fish  away  from  the  bay  for  years  to 
come. 

But  we  did  not,  to  my  disappointment,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  these  interesting  beings,  nor  of  the  great  sea- 
horse which  is  said  to  inhabit  these  waters,  nor  of  any 
fairies  (of  whom  the  stroke-oar,  Mr.  Marcus,  told  us  not  to 
speak,  for  they  didn't  like  bein'  spoken  of);  nor  even  of  a 
salmon,  though  the  fishermen  produced  the  most  tempting 
flies.  The  only  animal  of  any  size  that  was  visible,  we 
saw  while  lying  by  a  swift  black  river,  that  comes  jumping 
with  innumerable  little  waves  into  Derryclear,  and  where 
the  salmon  are  especially  suffered  to  "stand;  "  this  animal 
was  an  eagle — a  real  wild  eagle,  with  grey  wings  and  a 
white  head  and  belly;  it  swept  round  us,  within  gunshot 
reach,  once  or  twice,  through  the  leaden  sky,  and  then  set- 
tled on  a  grey  rock,  and  began  to  scream  its  shrill,  ghastly, 
aquiline  note. 

The  attempts  on  the  salmon  having  failed,  the  rain  con- 
tinuing to  fall  steadily,  the  Herd's  cottage  before  named 
was  resorted  to :  when  Marcus,  the  boatman,  commenced 
forthwith  to  gut  the  fish,  and,  taking  down  some  charred 
turf-ashes  from  the  blazing  fire,  on  which  about  a  hundred 
weight  of  potatoes  were  boiling,  he — Marcus^ — proceeded 
to  grill  on  the  floor  some  of  the  trout,  which  we  afterwards 
ate  with  immeasurable  satisfaction.  They  were  such  trouts 
as,  when  once  tasted,  remain  forever  in  the  recollection  of 
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a  commonly  grateful  mind — rich,  flaky,  creamy,  full  of  fla- 
vour. A  Parisian  gourmand  would  have  paid  ten  francs 
for  the  smallest  cooleen  among  them;  and,  when  transported 
to  his  capital,  how  different  in  flavour  would  they  have 
been! — how  inferior  to  what  they  were  as  we  devoured 
them,  fresh  from  the  fresh  waters  of  the  lake,  and  jerked 
as  it  were  from  the  water  to  the  gridiron !  The  world  had 
not  had  time  to  spoil  those  innocent  beings  before  they  were 
gobbled  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  missed,  no  doubt,  by 
their  friends.  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  their  "set." 
But  enough  of  this :  my  feelings  overpower  me :  suffice  it 
to  say,  they  were  red  or  salmon  trouts — none  of  your  white- 
fleshed  brown-skinned  river  fellows. 

When  the  gentlemen  had  finished  their  repast,  the  boat- 
men  and  the  family  set  to  work  upon  the  ton  of  potatoes, 
a  number  of  the  remaining  fish,  and  a  store  of  other  good 
things;  then  we  all  sat  round  the  turf-fire  in  the  dark  cot- 
tage, the  rain  coming  down  steadily  outside,  and  veiling 
everything  except  the  shrubs  and  verdure  immediately 
about  the  cottage.  The  Herd,  the  Herd's  wife,  and  a  non- 
descript female  friend,  two  healthy  young  herdsmen  in  cor- 
duroy rags,  the  herdsman's  daughter  paddling  about  with 
bare  feet,  a  stout  black-eyed  wench  with  her  gown  over  her 
head,  and  a  red  petticoat  not  quite  so  good  as  new,  the  two 
boatmen,  a  badger  just  killed  and  turned  inside  out,  the 
gentlemen,  some  hens  cackling  and  flaj)ping  about  among 
the  rafters,  a  calf  in  a  corner  cropping  green  meat  and  occa- 
sionally visited  by  the  cow  her  mama,  formed  the  society 
of  the  place.  It  was  rather  a  strange  picture;  but  as  for 
about  two  hours  we  sat  there,  and  maintained  an  almost 
unbroken  silence,  and  as  there  was  no  other  amusement  but 
to  look  at  the  rain,  I  began,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  half-hour,  to  think  that  after  all  London  was  a  beara- 
ble place,  and  that  for  want  of  a  turf-fire  and  a  bench  in 
Connemara,  one  might  put  up  with  a  sofa  and  a  newspaper 
in  Pall  Mall. 

This,  however,  is  according  to  tastes;  and  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Marcus  betrayed  a  most  bitter  contempt  for  all 
cockney  tastes,  awkwardness,  and  ignorance :  and  very 
right  too.  The  night,  on  our  return  home,  all  of  a  sudden 
cleared;  but  though  the  fishermen,  much  to  my  disgust — 
at  the  expression  of  which,  however,  the  rascals  only 
laughed — persisted  in  making  more  casts  for  trout,  and  try- 
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ing  back  in  the  dark  upon  the  spots  which  we  had  visited 
in  the  morning,  it  appeared  the  fisli  had  been  frightened 
otf  by  the  rain;  and  tlie  sportsmen  met  with  sucli  indifferent 
success  tlrat  at  about  ten  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  at  Bal- 
lynahiuoh.  Dinner  was  served  at  eleven :  and,  I  believe, 
there  was  some  whisky-punch  afterwards,  recommended 
medicinally  and  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  wetting; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

.  The  next  day  the  Petty  Sessions  were  to  be  held  at 
Eoundstoue,  a  little  town  which  has  lately  sprung  up  near 
the  noble  bay  of  that  name.  I  was  glad  to  see  some  speci- 
mens of  Connemara  litigation,  as  also  to  behold  at  least 
one  thousand  beautiful  views  that  lie  on  the  five  miles  of 
road  between  the  town  and  Ballynahinch.  Elvers  and 
rocks,  mountains  and  sea,  green  plains  and  bright  skies, 
how  (for  the  hundred-and-fiftieth  time)  can  pen-and-ink 
set  you  down?  But  if  Berghem  could  have  seen  those  blue 
mountains,  and  Karel  du  Jardin  could  have  copied  some  of 
these  green  airy  plains,  with  their  brilliant  little  coloured 
groups  of  peasants,  beggars,  horsemen,  many  an  English- 
man would  know  Connemara  upon  canvas,  as  he  does  Italy 
or  Flanders  now. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

ROUNDSTONE  PETTY   SESSIONS. 

"The  temple  of  august  Themis,"  as  a  Frencliman  would 
call  the  Sessions-room  at  Roundstoiie,  is  an  apartment  of 
some  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  deal  table  and  a  couple  of 
chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  magistrates,  and  a 
Testament  with  a  paper  cross  pasted  on  it  to  be  kissed  by 
the  witnesses  and  complainants  who  frequent  the  court. 
The  law-papers,  warrants,  etc.,  are  kept  on  the  Session- 
clerk's  bed  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  courtyard — where  there  is  a  stack  of 
turf,  a  pig,  and  a  shed  beneath  which  the  magistrates' 
horses  were  sheltered  during  the  sitting.  The  Sessions- 
clerk  is  a  gentleman  "having,"  as  the  phrase  is  here,  both 
the  English  and  Irish  languages,  and  interpreting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  worshipful  bench. 

And  if  the  cockney  reader  suppose  that  in  this  remote 
country  spot,  so  wild,  so  beautiful,  so  distant  from  the  hum 
and  vice  of  cities,  quarrelling  is  not,  and  Litigation  never 
shows  her  snaky  head,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  From 
what  I  saw,  I  would  recommend  any  ingenious  young  at- 
torney whose  merits  are  not  appreciated  in  the  Metropolis, 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  village  of  Roundstone;  where 
as  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  no  solicitor,  and  where  an  im- 
mense and  increasing  practice  might  speedily  be  secured. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who  is  always  crying  out  "Justice  for  Ire- 
land," finds  strong  supporters  among  the  Eoundstonians, 
whose  love  of  justice  for  themselves  is  inordinate.  I  took 
down  the  plots  of  the  five  first  Utigious  dramas  which  were 
played  before  Mr.  Martin  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Case  1. — A  boy  summoned  a  young  man  for  beating  him 
so  severely  that  he  kept  his  bed  for  a  week,  thereby  break- 
iug'an  engagement  with  his  master,  and  losing  a  quarter's 
wages. 

The  defendant  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged — in  a  field  through  which  defendant  passed  with 
another  person—setting  two  little  boys  to  fight;  on  which 
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defendant  took  plaintiff  by  the  collar  and  turned  him  out 
of  the  field.  A  witness  who  was  x^resent  swore  that  de- 
fendant never  struck  plaintiff  at  all,  nor  kicked  him,  nor 
ill-used  him,  further  than  by  pushing  him  out  of  the  field. 

As  to  the  loss  of  his  quarter's  wages,  the  plaintiff  ingen- 
iously proved  that  he  had  afterwards  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter, that  he  had  worked  out  his  time,  and  that  he  had  in 
fact  received  already  the  greater  part  of  his  hire.  Upon 
which  the  case  was  dismissed,  the  defendant  quitting  court 
without  a  stain  upon  his  honour. 

Case  2  was  a  most  piteous  and  lamentable  case  of  killing 
a  cow;  the  plaintiff  stepped  forward  with  many  tears  and 
much  gesticulation  to  state  the  fact,  and  also  to  declare  that 
she  was  in  danger  of  her  life  from  the  defendant's  family. 

It  appeared  on  the  evidence  that  a  portion  of  the  defend- 
ant's respectable  family  are  at  present  undergoing  the  re- 
wards which  the  law  assigns  to  those  who  make  mistakes 
in  fields  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  sheep  which  some- 
times graze  there.  The  defendant's  father,  O'Damon,  for 
having  appropriated  one  of  the  fleecy  bleaters  of  O'Meli- 
boeus,  was  at  present  past  bej'ond  sea  to  a  country  where 
wool,  and  consequently  mutton,  is  so  plentiful,  that  he  will 
have  the  less  temptation.  Defendant's  brothers  tread  the 
Ixionic  wheel  for  the  same  offence.  Plaintiff's  son  had 
been  the  informer  in  the  case,  hence  the  feud  between  the 
families,  the  threats  on  the  parts  of  the  defendants,  the  mur- 
der of  the  innocent  cow. 

But  upon  investigation  of  the  business,  it  was  discovered, 
and  on  the  plaintiff's  own  testimony,  that  the  cow  had  not 
been  killed,  nor  even  been  injured,  but  that  the  defendant 
had  flung  two  stones  at  it,  which  mAght  have  inflicted  great 
injury  had  they  hit  the  animal  with  greater  force  in  the 
eye  or  in  any  delicate  place. 

Defendants  admitted  flinging  the  stones,  but  alleged  as 
a  reason  that  the  cow  was  trespassing  on  their  grounds, 
which  plaintiff  did  not  seem  inclined  to  deny.  Case  dis- 
missed.— Defendant  retires  with  unblemished  honour;  on 
which  his  mother  steps  forward,  and  lifting  up  her  hands 
with  tears  and  shrieks,  calls  upon  God  to  witness  that  the 
defendant's  own  brother-in-law  had  sold  to  her  husband 
the  very  sheep  on  account  of  which  he  had  been  transported. 

Not  wishing  probably  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  verdict 
of  an  Irish  jury,  the  magistrate  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the 
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lamentation  and  oaths  of  the  injured  woman  by  causing  her 
to  be  sent  out  of  court,  and  called  the  third  cause  on. 

This  was  a  case  of  thrilling  interest  and  a  complicated 
nature,  involving  two  actions,  which  ought  each  perhaps  to 
have  been  gone  into  separately,  but  were  taken  together. 
In  the  first  place  Timothy  Horgan  brought  an  action  against 
Patrick  Dolan  for  breach  of  contract  in  not  remaining  with 
him  for  the  whole  of  six  months  during  which  Dolan  had 
agreed  to  serve  Horgan.  Then  Dolan  brought  an  action 
against  Horgan  for  not  paying  him  his  wages  for  six 
months'  labour  done — the  wages  being  two  guineas. 

Horgan  at  once,  and  with  much  candour,  withdrew  his 
charge  against  Dolan,  that  the  latter  had  not  remained  with 
him  for  six  months;  nor  can  I  understand  to  this  day,  why 
in  the  first  place  he  swore  to  the  charge,  and  why  after- 
wards he  withdrew  it.  But  immediately  advancing  another 
charge  against  his  late  servant,  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
given  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  should  be  considered  as 
a  set-off  against  part  of  the  money  claimed. 

Now  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  poor  Dolan  had  was  never 
seen,  I  will  not  say  merely  on  an  English  scarecrow,  but 
on  an  Irish  beggar.  Strips  of  rags  fell  over  the  honest  fel- 
low's great  brawny  chest,  and  the  covering  on  his  big  brown 
legs  hung  on  by  a  wonder.  He  held  out  his  arms  with  a 
grim  smile,  and  told  his  Worship  to  look  at  the  clothes — 
the  argument  was  irresistible,  Horgan  was  ordered  to  pay 
forthwith :  he  ought  to  have  been  made  to  pay  another 
guinea  for  clothing  a  fellow-creature  in  rags  so  abominable. 
And  now  came  a  case  of  trespass,  in  which  there  was  noth- 
ing interesting  but  the  attitude  of  the  poor  woman  who 
trespassed,  and  who  meekly  acknowledged  the  fact.  She 
stated,  however,  that  she  only  got  over  the  wall  as  a  short 
cut  home :  but  the  wall  was  eight  feet  high,  with  a  ditch 
too;  and  I  fear  there  were  cabbages  or  potatoes  in  the  en- 
closure. They  fined  her  a  sixpence,  and  she  could  not  pay 
it,  and  went  to  gaol  for  three  days,  where  she  and  her 
baby,  at  any  rate,  will  get  a  meal. 

Last  on  the  list  which  I  took  down,  came  a  man  who 
will  make  the  fortune  of  the  Loudon  attorney,  that  I  hope 
is  on  his  way  hither.  A  rather  old,  curly-headed  man, 
with  a  sly  smile  perpetually  lying  on  his  face  (the  reader 
may  give  whatever  interpretation  he  please  to  the  "  lying  ") 
— he  comes  before  the  Court  almost  every  fortnight,  they 
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say,  with  a  complaint  of  one  kind  or  other.  His  present 
charge  was  against  a  man  for  breaking  into  his  courtyard, 
and  wisliing  to  take  possession  of  the  same.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he,  the  defendant,  and  another  lived  in  a 
row  of  houses — the  plaintiff's  house  was,  however,  first 
built,  and  as  his  agreement  specified  that  the  plot  of  ground 
behind  his  house  should  be  his  likewise,  he  chose  to  imag- 
ine that  the  plot  of  ground  behind  all  the  three  houses  was 
his,  and  built  his  turfstack  agaiust  his  neighbour's  window. 
The  magistrate  of  course  pronounced  against  this  ingenious 
discoverer  of  wrongs,  and  he  left  the  court  still  smiling 
and  twisting  round  his  little  wicked  eyes,  and  declaring 
solemnly  that  he  would  put  in  an  appale.  If  one  could 
have  purchased  a  kicking  at  a  moderate  price  off  that  fel- 
low's back,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  little  piece  of 
self-indulgence,  and  I  confess  I  longed  to  ask  him  the  price 
of  the  article. 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  such  great  cases,  the  court 
rose;  and  I  had  leisure  to  make  moral  reflections,  if  so 
minded — and  sighing  to  think  that  cruelty  and  falsehood, 
selfishness  and  rapacity,  dwell  not  in  crowds  alone,  but 
flourish  all  the  world  over :  sweet  flowers  of  human  nature, 
they  bloom  in  all  climates  and  seasons,  and  are  just  as  much 
at  home  in  a  hothouse  in  Thavies'  Inn,  as  on  a  lone  moun- 
tain or  a  rocky  sea-coast  in  Ireland,  where  never  a  tree  will 
grow! 

We  walked  along  this  coast,  after  the  judicial  proceedings 
were  over,  to  see  the  country,  and  the  new  road  that  the 
Board  of  Works  is  forming^ — such  a  wilderness  of  rooks  I 
never  saw!  The  district  for  miles  is  covered  with  huge 
stones,  shining  white  in  patches  of  green,  with  the  Bina- 
bola  ou  one  side  of  the  spectator,  and  the  Atlantic  running 
in  and  out  of  a  thousand  little'  bays  on  the  other.  The 
country  is  very  hilly,  or  wavy  rather,  being  a  sort  of  ocean 
petrified;  and  the  engineers  have  hard  work  with  these 
numerous  abrupt  little  ascents  and  descents,  which  they 
equalise  as  best  they  may,  by  blasting,  cutting,  filling  cavi- 
ties, and  levelling  eminences.  Some  hundreds  of  men  were 
employed  at  this  work,  busy  with  their  hand-barrows,  their 
picking  and  boring.     Their  pay  is  eightpence  a  day. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of  Eoundstone,  except 
a  Presbyterian  Chapel  in  process  of  erection,  that  seems  big 
enough  to  accommodate  the  Presbyterians  of  the  county; 
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and  a  sort  of  lay  convent,  being  a  community  of  brothers  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  They  are  all  artisans  and 
workmen  taking  no  vows,  but  living  together  in  common, 
and  undergoing  a  certain  religious  regimen.  Their  work 
is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  all  are  employed  upon  some 
labour  or  other.  On  tlie  front  of  this  unpretending  little 
dwelling  is  an  inscription  with  a  great  deal  of  pretence, 
stating  that  the  establishment  was  founded  with  the  appro- 
bation of  "  His  Grace,  the  most  Reverend  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam." 

The  most  Eeverend  Doctor  MacHale  is  a  clergyman  of 
great  learning,  talents,  and  honesty;  but  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam  strikes  me  as  being  no  better 
than  a  mountebank;  and  some  day  I  hope  even  his  own 
party  will  laugh  this  humbug  down.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  awed  by  big  titles  at  all;  but  to  respect  sham  ones!  O 
stars  and  garters !  We  shall  have  his  Grace  the  Lord  Chief - 
Rabbi  next,  or  his  Lordship  the  Arch-Imaum ! 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

CLIFDEN  TO  WESTPORT. 

On  leaving  Ballynahinch  (with  sincere  regret,  as  any- 
lonely  tourist  may  imagine,  who  is  called  upon  to  quit  the 
hospitable  friendliness  of  such  a  place  and  society),  my 
way  lay  back  to  Clifden  again,  and  thence  through  the 
Joyce  country,  by  the  Killery  mountains,  to  Westport  in 
Mayo.  The  road,  amounting  in  all  to  four-and-forty  Irish 
miles,  is  performed  in  cars,  in  different  periods  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  your  horse  and  your  luck.  Sometimes,  both 
being  bad,  the  traveller  is  two  days  on  the  road;  sometimes 
a  dozen  hours  will  su-ifice  for  the  journey — which  was  the 
case  with  me,  though  I  confess  to  having  found  the  twelve 
hours  long  enough.  After  leaving  Clifden,  the  friendly 
look  of  the  country  seemed  to  vanish;  and,  though  pictu- 
resque enough,  was  a  thought  too  wild  and  dismal  for  eyes 
accustomed  to  admire  a  hop-garden  in  Kent,  or  a  view  of 
rich  folly  meadows  in  Surrey,  with  a  clump  of  trees  and  a 
comfortable  village  spire.  "Inglis,"  the  Guide-book  says, 
"compares  the  scenes  to  the  Norwegian  Fiords."  Well, 
the  Norwegian  Fiords  must,  in  this  case,  be  very  dismal 
sights;  and  I  own  that  the  wildness  of  Hampstead  Heath 
(with  the  imposing  walls  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle  rising 
stern  in  the  midst  of  the  green  wilderness)  are  more  to  my 
taste  than  the  general  views  of  yesterday. 

We  skirted  by  lake  after  lake,  lying  lonely  in  the  midst 
of  lonely  boglands,  or  bathing  the  sides  of  mountains  robed 
in  sombre  rifle  green.  Two  or  three  men,  and  as  many 
huts,  you  see  in  the  course  of  each  mile  perhaps,  as  toiling 
up  the  bleak  hills,  or  jingling  more  rapidly  down  them, 
you  pass  through  this  sad  region.  In  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, a  chapel  stands  here  and  there,  solitary,  on  the 
hillside;  or  a  ruinous,  useless  school-house,  its  pale  walls 
contrasting  with  the  general  surrounding  hue  of  sombre 
purple  and  green.  But  though  the  country  looks  more  dis- 
mal than  Connemara,  it  is  clearly  more  fertile :  we  passed 
miles  of  ground  that  evidently  wanted  but  little  cultivation 
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to  make  them  profitable;  and  along  the  mountain-sides,  in 
many  places,  and  over  a  great  extent  of  Mr.  "Blake's  coun- 
try especially,  the  hills  were  covered  with  a  thick,  natural 
plantation,  that  may  yield  a  little  brushwood  now,  but 
might  in  fifty  years'  time  bring  thousands  of  pounds  of 
revenue  to  the  descendants  of  the  Blakes.  This  spectacle 
of  a  country  going  to  waste  is  enough  to  make  the  cheer- 
fullest  landscape  look  dismal;  it  gives  this  wild  district  a 
woeful  look  indeed.  The  names  of  the  lakes  by  which  we 
came  I  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book  as  we  passed  along; 
but  the  names  were  Irish,  the  car  was  rattling,  and  the 
only  name  readable  in  the  catalogue  is  Letterfrack. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Leenane  is  at  twenty  miles'  distance 
from  Clifden;  and  to  arrive  at  it,  you  skirt  the  mountain 
along  one  side  of  a  vast  pass,  through  which  the  ocean  runs 
from  Killery  Bay,  separating  the  mountains  of  Mayo  from 
the  mountains  of  Galway.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand 
and  gloomy  than  this  pass;  and  as  for  the  character  of  the 
scenery,  it  must,  as  the  Guide-book  says,  "  be  seen  to  be 
understood."  Meanwhile,  let  the  reader  imagine  huge, 
dark  mountains  in  their  accustomed  livery  of  purple  and 
green,  a  dull  grey  sky  above  them,  an  estuary  silver-bright 
below:  in  the  water  lies  a  fisherman's  boat  or  two;  a  pair 
of  sea-gulls,  undulating  with  the  little  waves  of  the  water; 
a  pair  of  curlews  wheeling  overhead  and  piping  on  the 
wing;  and  on  the  hillside  a  jingling  car,  with  a  cockney 
in  it,  oppressed  by  and  yet  admiring  all  these  things. 
Many  a  sketcher  and  tourist,  as  I  found,  has  visited  this 
picturesque  spot;  for  the  hostess  of  the  inn  had  stories  of 
English  and  American  painters,  and  of  illustrious  book- 
writers,  too,  travelling  in  the  services  of  our  Lords  of 
Paternoster  Row. 

The  landlord's  son  of  Clifden,  a  very  intelligent  young 
fellow,  was  here  exchanged  for  a  new  carman  in  the  person 
of  a  raw  Irisher  of  twenty  years  of  age,  "  having  "  little 
English,  and  dressed  in  that  very  pair  of  pantaloons  which 
Humphrey  Clinker  was  compelled  to  cast  off  some  years 
since,  on  account  of  the  offence  which  they  gave  to  Mrs. 
Tabitha  Bramble.  This  fellow,  emerging  from  among  the 
boats,  went  off  to  a  field  to  seek  for  the  black  horse,  which 
the  landlady  assured  me  was  quite  fresh  and  had  not  been 
out  all  day,  and  would  carry  me  to  Westport  in  three  hours. 
Meanwhile  I  was  lodged  in  a  neat  little  parlour,  surveying 
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the  Mayo  side  of  the  water,  with  some  cultivated  fields 
and  a  show  of  a  village  at  the  spot  where  the  estuary  ends, 
and  above  them  lodges  and  fine  dark  plantations,  climbing 
over  the  dark  hills  that  lead  to  Lord  Sligo's  seat  of  Delphi. 
Presently,  with  a  curtsey,  came  a  young  woman  who  sold 
worsted  socks  at  a  shilling  a  pair,  and  whose  portrait  is 
here  given. 

It  required  no  small  pains  to  entice  this  rustic  beauty 
to  stand,  while  a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Nor  did 
any  compliments  or  cajolements, 
on  my  part  or  the  landlady's, 
bring  about  the  matter;  it  was  not 
until  money  was  offered  that  the 
lovely  creature  consented.  I  of- 
fered (such  is  the  ardour  of  the 
real  artist)  either  to  give  her  a 
six-pence,  or  to  purchase  two 
pairs  of  her  socks,  if  she  would 
stand  still  for  five  minutes.  On 
which  she  said  she  would  prefer 
selling  the  socks.  Then  she  stood 
still  for  a  moment  in  the  corner 
of  the  room;  then  she  tui'ned  her 
face  towards  the  corner  and  the 
other  part  of  her  person  towards 
the  artist,  and  exclaimed  in  that 
attitude,  "  I  must  have  a  shilling 
more."  Then  I  told  her  to  go  to 
the  deuce.  Then  she  made  a 
proposition,  involving  the  stockings  and  six-pence,  which 
was  similarly  rejected;  and  finally,  the  above  splendid  de- 
sign was  completed  at  the  price  first  stated. 

However,  as  we  went  off,  this  timid  little  love  barred  the 
door  for  a  moment,  and  said  that  "I  ought  to  give  her 
another  shilling;  that  a  gentleman  would  give  her  another 
shillmg,"  and  so  on — she  might  have  trod  the  London 
streets  for  ten  years,  and  not  have  been  more  impudent  and 
more  greedy. 

By  this  time  the  famous  fresh  horse  was  produced,  and 
the  driver,  by  means  of  a  wraprascal,  had  covered  a  great 
part  of  the  rags  of  his  lower  garment.  He  carried  a  whip 
and  a  stick,  the  former  lying  across  his  knee  ornamentally, 
the  latter  being  for  service,  and  as  his  feet  were  directly 
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under  the  horse's  tail,  he  had  full  commaud  of  the  brute's 
back,  and  belaboured  it  for  six  hours  without  ceasing. 

What  little  English  the  fellow  knew,  he  uttered  with  a 
howl,  roaring  into  my  ear  answers,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  wrong,  to  various  questions  put  to  -him.  The 
lad's  voice  was  so  hideous,  that  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
sing;  on  which  forthwith  he  began  yelling  the  most  horri- 
ble Irish  ditty,  of  which  he  told  me  the  title,  that  I  have 
forgotten.  He  sang  three  stanzas,  certainly  keeping  a  kind 
of  tune,  and  the  latter  lines  of  each  verse  were  in  rhyme; 
but  when  I  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  song,  he  only 
roared  out  its  Irish  title . 

On  questioning  the  driver  further,  it  turned  out  that  the 
horse,  warranted  fresh,  had  already  performed  a  journey 
of  eighteen  miles  that  raorning,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  I  had  full  leisure  to  survey  the  country  through  which 
we  passed.  There  were  more  lakes,  more  mountains,  more 
bog,  and  an  excellent  road  through  this  lonely  district, 
though  few  only  of  the  human  race  enlivened  it.  At  ten 
miles  from  Leenane,  we  stopped  at  a  roadside  hut,  where 
the  driver  pulled  out  a  bag  of  oats,  and  borrowing  an  iron 
pot  from  the  good  people,  half  filled  it  with  corn,  which 
the  poor,  tired,  galled,  bewhipped  black  horse  began  eagerly 
to  devour.  The  young  charioteer  himself  hinted  very 
broadly  his  desire  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  which  was  the 
only  kind  of  refreshment  that  this  remote  house  of  enter- 
tainment supplied. 

In  the  various  cabins  I  have  entered,  I  have  found  talk- 
ing a  vain  matter;  the  people  are  suspicious  of  the  stranger 
within  their  wretched  gates,  and  are  shy,  sly,  and  silent. 
I  have,  commonly,  only  been  able  to  get  half-answers  in 
reply  to  my  questions,  given  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
plainly  to  intimate  that  the  visit  was  unwelcome.  In  this 
rude  hostel,  however,  the  landlord  was  a  little  less  reserved, 
offered  a  seat  at  the  turf-fire,  where  a  painter  might  have 
had  a  good  subject  for  his  skill.  There  was  no  chimney, 
but  a  hole  in  the  roof,  up  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
smoke  ascended  (the  rest  preferring  an  egress  by  the  door, 
or  else  to  remain  in  the  apartment  altogether) ;  and  this 
light  from  above  lighted  up  as  rude  a  set  of  figures  as  ever 
were  seen.  There  were  two  brown  women,  with  black 
eyes  and  locks,  the  one  knitting  stockings  on  the  floor,  the 
other  "  racking  "  (with  that  natural  comb  which  five  horny 
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fingers  supply)  the  elf-locks  of  a  dirty  urchin  between  her 
knees.  An  idle  fellow  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  fire; 
and  by  his  side  sate  a  stranger,  who  had  been  made  wel- 
come to  the  shelter  of  the  place — a  sickly  well-looking  man, 
whom  I  mistook  for  a  deserter  at  first,  for  he  had  evidently 
been  a  soldier. 

But  there  was  nothing  so  romantic  as  desertion  in  his 
history.  He  had  been  in  the  dragoons,  but  his  mother  had 
purchased  his  discharge:  he  was  married,  and  had  lived 
comfortably  in  Cork  for  some  time,  in  the  glass-blowing 
business.  Trade  failing  at  Cork,  he  had  gone  to  Belfast  to 
seek  for  work.  There  was  no  work  at  Belfast;  and  he  was 
so  far  on  his  road  home  again :  sick,  without  a  penny  in 
the  world,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  travel,  and  a  starv- 
ing wife  and  children  to  receive  him  at  his  journey's  end. 
He  had  been  thrown  ofE  a  caravan  that  day,  and  had  almost 
broken  his  back  in  the  fall.  Here  was  a  cheering  story ! 
I  wonder  where  he  is  now :  how  far  has  the  poor  starving 
lonely  man  advanced  over  that  weary  desolate  road,  that 
in  good  health,  and  with  a  horse  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it 
a  penalty  to  cross?  What  would  one  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  solitude  and  hunger  for  present  company, 
despair  and  starvation  at  the  end  of  the  vista?  There  are 
a  score  of  lonely  lakes  along  the  road  which  he  has  to  pass : 
would  it  be  well  to  stop  at  one  of  them,  and  fling  into  it  the 
wretched  load  of  cares  which  that  poor  broken  back  has  to 
carry?  Would  the  world  he  would  light  on  then  be  worse 
for  him  than  that  he  is  pining  in  now?  Heaven  help  us : 
and  on  this  very  day,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  there 
are  a  million  such  stories  to  be  told !  W  ho  dare  doubt  of 
heaven  after  that?  of  a  place  where  there  is  at  last  a  wel- 
come to  the  heart-stricken  prodigal  and  a  happy  home  to 
the  wretched. 

The  crumbs  of  oats  which  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the 
feasting  Dives  of  a  horse  were  battled  for  outside  the  door 
by  a  dozen  Lazaruses  in  the  shape  of  fowls,  and  a  lanky 
young  pig,  who  had  been  grunting  in  an  old  chest  in  the 
cabin,  or  in  a  miserable  recess  of  huddled  rags  and  straw 
which  formed  the  couch  of  the  family,  presently  came  out 
and  drove  the  poultry  away,  picking  up,  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  solitary  grains  lying  about,  and  more  than  once 
trying  to  shove  his  snout  into  the  corn-pot,  and  share  with, 
the   wretched  old  galled  horse.     Whether  it  was  that  he 
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was  refreshed  by  his  meal,  or  that  the  car-boy  was  invigo- 
rated by  his  glass  of  whisky,  or  inflamed  by  the  sight  of 
eighteenpence — which  munificent  sum  was  tendered  to  the 
soldier,  I  don't  know,  but  the  remaining  eight  miles  of  the 
journey  were  got  over  in  much  quicker  time,  although  the 
road  was  exceedingly  bad  and  hilly  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  way  to  Westport.  However,  by  running  up  the  hills 
at  the  pony's  side,  the  animal,  fired  with  emulation,  trotted 
up  them  too,  descending  them  with  the  proverbial  suref oot- 
edness  of  his  race,  the  car  and  he  bouncing  over  the  rocks 
and  stones  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  Irish  miles  an  hour. 

At  about  five  miles  from  Westport  the  cultivation  be- 
.came  much  more  frequent.  There  were  plantations  upon 
the  hills,  yellow  corn  and  potatoes  in  plenty  in  the  fields, 
and  houses  thickly  scattered.  We  had  the  satisfaction,  too, 
of  knowing  that  future  tourists  will  have  an  excellent  road 
to  travel  over  in  this  district;  for  by  the  side  of  the  old 
road,  which  runs  up  and  down  a  hundred  little  rocky  steeps, 
according  to  the  ancient  plan,  you  see  a  new  one  running 
for  several  miles, — the  latter  way  being  conducted,  not  over 
the  hills,  but  around  them,  and,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  extremely  broad  and  even.  The 
car-boy  presently  yelled  out  "  Eebk,  Eeek  !  "  with  a  shriek 
perfectly  appalling.  This  howl  was  to  signify  that  we 
were  in  sight  of  that  famous  conical  mountain  so  named, 
and  from  which  St.  Patrick,  after  inveigling  thither  all  the 
venomous  reptiles  in  Ireland,  precipitated  the  whole  noi- . 
some  race  into  Clew  Bay.  The  road  also  for  several  miles 
was  covered  with  people,  who  were  flocking  in  hundreds 
from  Westport  market,  in  cars  and  carts,  on  horseback  sin- 
gle and  double,  and  on  foot. 

And  presently,  from  an  eminence,  I  caught  sight  not  only 
of  a  fine  view,  but  of  the  most  beautiful  view  I  ever  saw  in 
the  world,  I  think;  and  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  which  I 
would  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  that  car  with  that  very 
horse  and  driver.  The  sun  was  just  about  to  set,  and  the 
country  round  about  and  to  the  east  was  almost  in  twilight. 
The  mountains  were  tumbled  about  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
ways,  and  swarming  with  people.  Trees,  cornfields,  cot- 
tages, made  the  scene  indescribably  cheerful;  noble  woods 
stretched  towards  the  sea,  and,  abutting  on  them,  between 
two  highlands,  lay  the  smoking  town.  Hard  \)j  was  a 
large  Gothic  building — it  is  but  a  poor-house;  but  it  looked 
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like  a  grand  castle  in  the  grey  evening — but  the  bay,  and 
the  Eeek  which  sweeps  down  to  the  sea,  and  a  hundred 
islands  in  it,  were  dressed  up  in  gold  and  purple  and  crim- 
son, with  the  whole  cloudy  west  in  a  flame.  Wonderful, 
wonderful  i  *  *  *  The  valleys  in  the  road  to  Leenane 
have  lost  all  glimpses  of  the  sun  ere  this;  and  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  black  landscape,  or  by 
the  shores  of  the  ghastly  lakes,  where  the  poor  glass-blower 
from  the  whisky-shop  is  faintly  travelling  now. 
39 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

WESTPORT. 

Natueb  has  done  much  for  this  pretty  town  of  West- 
port;  and  after  nature,  the  traveller  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  Lord  Sligo,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  too.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  established  one  of  the  prettiest,  comfortablest 
inns  in  Ireland,  in  the  best  part  of  his  little  town,  stock- 
ing the  cellars  with  good  wines,  filling  the  house  with  neat' 
furniture,  and  lending,  it  is  said,  the  whole  to  a  landlord 
gratis,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  the  house  warm, 
and  furnish  the  larder,  and  entertain  the  traveller.  Sec- 
ondly, Lord  Sligo  has  given  up,  for  the  use  of  the  towns- 
people, a  beautiful  little  pleasure-ground  about  his  house. 
"  You  may  depand  upon  it,"  said  a  Scotchman  at  the  inn, 
"  that  they've  right  of  pathway  through  the  groonds,  and 
that  the  Marquess  couldn't  shut  them  oot."  Which  is  a 
pretty  fair  specimen  of  charity  in  this  world:  this  kind 
world,  that  is  always  ready  to  encourage  and  applaud  good 
actions,  and  find  good  motives  for  the  same.  I  wonder 
how  much  would  induce  that  Scotchman  to  allow  poor  peo- 
ple to  walk  in  his  park,  if  he  had  one ! 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  pleasure-ground,  and  surrounded  by 
a  thousand  fine  trees,  dressed  up  in  all  sorts  of  verdure, 
stands  a  pretty  little  church;  paths  through  the  wood  lead 
pleasantly  down  to  the  bay;  and,  as  we  walked  down  to  it 
on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  one  of  the  green  fields  was 
suddenly  black  with  rooks,  making  a  huge  cawing  and 
clanging  as  they  settled  down  to  feed.  The  house,  a  hand- 
some massive  structure,  must  command  noble  views  of  the 
bay,  over  which  all  the  colours  of  Titian  were  spread,  as 
the  sun  set  behind  its  purple  islands. 

Printer's  ink  will  not  give  these  wonderful  hues;  and 
the  reader  will  make  his  picture  at  his  leisure.  That  coni- 
cal mountain  to  the  left  is  Croagh-Pa trick;  it  is  clothed  in 
the  most  magnificent  violet  colour,  and  a  couple  of  round 
clouds  were  exploding,  as  it  were,  from  the  summit,  that 
part  of  them  towards  the  sea  lighted  up  with  the  most  deli- 
cate gold  and  rose  colour.     In  the  centre  is  the  Clare  Island, 
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of  which  the  edges  were  bright  cobalt,  whilst  the  middle 
was  lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  tinge,  such  as  I 
would  have  laughed  at  in  a  picture,  never  having  seen  in 
nature  before,  but  looked  at  now  with  wonder  and  pleasure 
until  the  hue  disappeared  as  the  sun  went  away.  The 
islands  in  the  bay  (which  was  of  a  gold  colour)  looked  like 
so  many  dolphins  and  whales  basking  there.  The  rich 
park- woods  stretched  down  to  the  shore;  and  the  immedi- 
ate foreground  consisted  of  a  yellow  cornfield,  whereon 
stood  innumerable  shocks  of  corn,  casting  immense  long 
purple  shadows  over  the  stubble.  The  farmer,  with  some 
little  ones  about  him,  was  superintending  his  reapers;  and 
I  heard  him  say  to  a  little  girl,  "  Nory,  I  love  you  the  best 
of  all  my  children !  "  Presently,  one  of  the  reapers  coming 
up,  says,  "  It's  always  the  custom  in  these  parts  to  ask 
strange  gentlemen  to  give  something  to  drink  the  first  day 
of  reaping;  and  we'd  like  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
a  bowl  of  coffee."  0  fortunatos  nimium!  The  cockney 
takes  out  sixpence,  and  thinks  that  he  never  passed  such  a 
pleasant  half-hour  in  all  hi&  life  as  in  that  cornfield,  look- 
ing at  that  wonderful  bay. 

A  car  which  I  had  ordered  presently  joined  me  from  the 
town,  and  going  down  a  green  lane  very  like  England,  and 
across  a  causeway  near  a  building,  where  the  carman  pro- 
posed to  show  me  "  me  Lard's  caflfi.n  that  he  brought  from 
Rome,  and  a  mighty  big  cafBin  entirelj',"  we  came  close 
upon  the  water  and  the  Port.  There  was  a  long,  handsome 
pier  (which,  no  doubt,  remains  at  this  present  minute),  and 
one  solitary  cutter  lying  alongside  it;  which  may  or  may 
not  be  there  now.  There  were  about  three  boats  lying  near 
the  cutter,  and  six  sailors,  with  long  shadows,  lolling  upon 
the  pier.  As  for  the  warehouses,  they  are  enormous;  and 
might  accommodate,  I  should  think,  not  only  the  trade  of 
Westport,  but  of  Manchester  too.  There  are  huge  streets 
of  these  houses,  ten  stories  high,  with  cranes,  owners' 
names,  etc.,  marked  Wine  Stores,  Mour  Stores,  Bonded 
Tobacco  Warehouses,  and  so  forth.  The  six  sailors  that 
were  singing  on  the  pier,  no  doubt  are  each  admirals  of  as 
many  fleets  of  a  hundred  sail,  that  bring  wines  and  tobacco 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  fill  these  enormous  ware- 
houses. These  dismal  mausoleums,  as  vast  as  pyramids, 
are  the  places  where  the  dead  trade  of  Westport  lies  buried 
— a  Irade  that,  in  its  lifetime,  probably  was  about  as  big 
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as  a  mouse.  Nor  is  this  the  first  nor  the  hundredth  place 
to  be  seen  in  this  country,  which  sanguine  builders  have 
erected  to  accommodate  an  imaginary  commerce.  Mill- 
owners  over-mill  themselves,  merchants  over- warehouse 
themselves,  squires  over-castle  themselves,  little  trades- 
men about  Dublin  and  the  cities  over-villa  and  over-gig 
themselves,  and  we  hear  sad  tales  about  hereditary  bond- 
age and  the  accursed  tyranny  of  England. 

Passing  out  of  this  dreary  pseudo-commercial  port,  the 
road  lay  along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Clew  Bay,  adorned 
with  many  a  rickety  villa  and  pleasure-house,  from  the 
cracked  windows  of  which  may  be  seen  one  of  the  noblest 
views  in  the  world.  One  of  the  villas  the  guide  pointed 
out  with  peculiar  exultation;  it  is  called  by  a  grand  name 
— Waterloo  Park,  and  has  a  lodge,  and  a  gate,  and  a  field 
of  a  couple  of  acres,  and  belongs  to  a  young  gentleman  who, 
being  able  to  write  Waterloo  Park  on  his  card,  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  a  young  London  heiress  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  young  couple  had  just  arrived,  and 
one  of  them  must  have  been  rather  astonished,  no  doubt,  at 
the  "Park."  But  what  will  not  love  do?  With  love  and 
9.  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  cottage  may  be  made  to  look 
like  a  castle,  and  a  park  of  two  acres  may  be  brought  to 
extend  for  a  mile.  The  night  began  now  to  fall,  wrapping 
up  in  a  sober  grey  livery  the  bay  and  mountains,  which  had 
just  been  so  gorgeous  in  sunset;  and  we  turned  our  backs 
presently  upon  the  bay,  and  the  villas  with  the  cracked 
windows,  and  scaling  a  road  of  perpetual  ups  and  downs, 
went  back  to  Westport.  On  the  way  was  a  pretty  ceme- 
tery, lying  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  a  ruined  chapel 
for  the  ornament  of  one  division,  a  holy  well  for  the  other. 
In  the  holy  well  lives  a  sacred  trout,  whom  sick  people 
come  to  consult,  and  who  operates  great  cures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  the  patient  sees  the  trout  floating  on  his 
back,  he  dies;  if  on  his  belly,  he  lives;  or  vice  versa.  The 
little  spot  is  old,  ivy-grown,  and  picturesque,  and  I  can't 
fancy  a  better  place  for  a  pilgrim  to  kneel  and  say  his 
beads  at. 

But  considering  the  whole  country  goes  to  mass,  and  that 
the  priests  can  govern  it  as  they  will,  teaching  what  shall 
be  believed  and  what  shall  be  not  credited,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  their  reverences,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  to  discourage  these  absurd  lies  and  superstitions. 
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and  teach  some  simple  truths  to  their  flock?  Leave  such 
figments  to  magazine- writers  and  ballad-makers;  but,  cor- 
bleu  !  it  makes  one  indignant  to  think  that  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  a  press  is  at  work,  and  good  sense 
is  abroad,  and  clergymen  are  eager  to  educate  the  people, 
should  countenance  such  savage  superstitions  and  silly, 
grovelling  heathenisms. 

The  chapel  is  before  the  inn  where  I  resided,  and  on 
Sunday,  from  a  very  early  hour,  the  side  of  the  street  was 
thronged  with  worshippers,  who  came  to  attend  the  various 
services.  Nor  are  the  Catholics  the  only  devout  people  of 
this  remote  district.  There  is  a  large  Presbyterian  church 
very  well  attended,  as  was  the  Established  Church  service  • 
in  the  pretty  church  in  the  park.  There  was  no  organ,  but 
the  clerk  and  a  choir  of  children  sang  hymns  sweetly  and 
truly;  and  a  charity  sermon  being  preached  for  the  benefit 
of  the  diocesan  schools,  I  saw  many  pound-notes  in  the 
plate,  showing  that  the  Protestants  here  were  as  ardent  as 
their  fioman  Catholic  brethren.  The  sermon  was  extem- 
pore, as  usual,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  here.  The 
preacher  by  putting  aside  his  sermon-book,  may  gain  in 
warmth,  which  we  don't  want,  but  lose  in  reason,  which 
we  do.  If  I  were  Defender  of  the  Faith,  I  would  issue  an 
order  to  all  priests  and  deacons  to  take  to  the  book  again; 
weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every  word  they  pro- 
posed to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of  religion; 
and  mistrusting  that  dangerous  facility  given  by  active  jaws 
and  a  hot  imagination.  Reverend  divines  have  adopted 
this  habit,  and  keep  us  for  an  hour  listening  to  what  might 
well  be  told  in  ten  minutes.  They  are  wondrously  fluent, 
considering  all  things;  and  though  I  have  heard  many  a 
sentence  begun  whereof  the  speaker  did  not  evidently  know 
the  conclusion,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  he  has  always  man- 
aged to  get  through  the  paragraph  without  any  hiatus,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  sense.  And  as  far  as  I  can  remark,  it 
is  not  calm,  plain,  downright  preachers  who  preserve  the 
extemporaneous  system  for  the  most  part,  but  pompous  ora- 
tors, indulging  in  all  the  cheap  graces  of  rhetoric — exag- 
gerating words  and  feelings  to  make  effect,  and  dealing  in 
pious  caricature.  Church-goers  become  excited  by  this 
loud  talk  and  captivating  manner,  and  can't  go  back  after- 
wards to  a  sober  discourse  read  out  of  a  grave  old  sermon- 
book,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  the  gentle  feelings,  in- 
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stead  of  to  the  passions  and  the  imagination.  Beware  of 
too  much  talk,  0  parsons !  If  a  man  is  to  give  an  account 
of  every  idle  word  he  utters,  for  what  a  number  of  such 
loud  nothings,  windy  emphatic  tropes  and  metaphors, 
spoken,  not  for  God's  glory  but  the  preacher's,  will  many 
a  cushion-thumper  have  to  answer !  And  this  rebuke  may 
properly  find  a  place  here,  because  the  clergyman  by  whose 
discourse  it  was  elicited  is  not  of  the  eloquent  dramatic 
sort,  but  a  gentleman,  it  is  said,  remarkable  for  old-fash- 
ioned learning  and  quiet  habits,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  to  the 
taste  of  the  many  boisterous  young  clergy  of  the  present  day. 


The  Catholic  chapel  was  built  before  their  graces  the 
most  reverend  lord  archbishops  came  into  fashion.  It  is 
large  and  gloomy,  with  one  or  two  attempts  at  ornament 
by  way  of  pictures  at  the  altars,  and  a  good  inscription 
warning  the  incomer,  in  a  few  bold  words,  of  the  saeredness 
of  the  place  he  stands  in.  Bare  feet  bore  away  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  pray  there;  there  were  num- 
bers of  smart  equipages  for  the  richer  Protestant  congre- 
gation. Strolling  about  the  town  in  the  balmy  summer 
evening,  I  heard  the  sweet  notes  of  a  hymn  from  the  people 
in  the  Pj-esbyterian  praying-house.  Indeed,  the  country  is 
full  of  piety,  and  a  warm,  sincere,  undoubting  devotion. 

On  week-days  tlie  street  before  the  chapel  is  scarcely 
less  crowded  than  on  the  Sabbath :  but  it  is  with  women 
and  children  merely;  for  a  stream  bordered  with  lime-trees 
runs  pleasantly  down  the  street,  and  hither  come  innumera- 
ble girls  to  wash,  while  the  children  make  dirt-pies  and 
look  on.     Wilkie  was  here  some  years  since,  and  the  place 
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affords  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  the  painter  of  charac- 
ter. Sketching,  tant  Men  que  mal,  the  bridge  and  the  trees, 
and  some  of  the  nymphs  engaged  in  the  stream,  the  writer 
became  an  object  of  no  small  attention;  and  at  least  a  score 
of  dirty  brats  left  their  dirt-pies  to  look  on,  the  bare-legged 
washing-girls  grinning  from  the  water. 

One,  a  regular  rustic  beauty,  whose  face  and  figure  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  frontispiece,  seemed  particu- 
larly amused  and  agagante  ;  and  I  walked  round  to  get  a 
drawing  of  her  fresh  jolly  face :  but  directly  I  came  near 
she  pulled  her  gown  over  her  head,  and  resolutely  turned 
round  her  back;  and,  as  that  part  of  her  person  did  not 
seem  to  differ  in  character  from  the  backs  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  there  is  no  need  of  taking  its  likeness. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

THE  PATTERN  AT  CROAGH-PATRICK. 

On  the  pattern-day,  however,  the  washerwomen  and 
children  had  all  disappeared — nay,  the  stream,  too,  seemed 
to  be  gone  out  of  town.  There  was  a  report  current,  also, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  pattern,  six  hundred  teetotallers 
had  sworn  to  revolt;  and  I  fear  that  it  was  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing this  awful  rebellion  which  induced  me  to  stay  a 
couple  of  days  at  Westport.  The  pattern  was  commenced 
on  the  Sunday,  but  the  priests,  going  up  to  the  mountain, 
took  care  that  there  should  be  no  sports  nor  dancing  on 
that  day;  but  that  the  people  should  only  content  them- 
selves with  the  performance  of  what  are  called  religious 
duties.  Eeligious  duties !  Heaven  help  us !  If  these  rev- 
erend gentlemen  were  worshippers  of  Moloch  or  Baal,  or 
any  deity  whose  honour  demanded  bloodshed,  and  savage 
rites,  and  degradation,  and  torture,  one  might  fancy  them 
encouraging  the  people  to  the  disgusting  penances  the  poor 
things  here  perform.  But  it's  too  hard  to  think  that  in 
our  days  any  priests  of  any  religion  should  be  found  super- 
intending such  a  hideous  series  of  self-sacrifices  as  are,  it 
appears,  performed  on  this  hill. 

A  friend  who  ascended  the  hill  brought  down  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it.  The  ascent  is  a  very  steep  and  hard  one, 
he  says;  but  it  was  performed  in  company  of  thousands  of 
people  who  were  making  their  way  barefoot  to  the  several 
"  stations  "  upon  the  hill. 

"  The  first  station  consists  of  one  heap  of  stones,  round 
which  they  must  walk  seven  times,  casting  a  stone  on  the 
heap  each  time,  and  before  and  after  every  stone's  throw 
saying  a  prayer. 

"  The  second  station  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here 
there  is  a  great  altar — a  shapeless  heap  of  stones.  The 
poor  wretches  crawl  on  their  knees  into  this  place,  say  fif- 
teen prayers,  and  after  going  round  the  entire  top  of  the 
mountain  fifteen  times,  say  fifteen  prayers  again. 

"  The  third  station  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  at 
the  further  side  from  Westport.     It  consists  of  three  heaps. 
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The  penitents  must  go  seven  times  round  these  collectively, 
and  seven  times  afterwards  round  each  individually,  saying 
a  prayer  before  and  after  each  progress." 

My  informant  describes  the  people  as  coming  away  from 
this  "frightful  exhibition,  suffering  severe  pain,  wounded 
and  bleeding  in  the  knees  and  feet,  and  some  of  the  women 
shrieking  with  the  pain  of  their  wounds."  Fancy  thou- 
sands of  these  bent  upon  their  work,  and  priests  standing 
by  to  encourage  them ! — for  shame,  for  shame !  If  all  the 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  hermits,  priests,  and  deacons 
that  ever  lived,  were  to  come  forward  and  preach  this  as  a 
truth — that  to  please  God  you  must  macerate  your  body, 
that  the  sight  of  your  agonies  is  welcome  to  Him,  and  that 
your  blood,  groans,  and  degradation  find  favour  in  His 
eyes,  I  would  not  believe  them.  Better  have  over  a  com- 
pany of  Fakeers  at  oiice,  and  set  the  Suttee  going. 

Of  these  tortures,  however,  I  had  not  the  fortune  to  wit- 
ness a  sight;  for  going  towards  the  mountain  for  the  first 
four  miles,  the  only  conveyance  I  could  find  was  half  the 
pony  of  an  honest  sailor,  who  said,  when  applied  to,  "I  tell 
you  what  I  do  wid  you:  I  give  you  a  spell  about;  "  but  as 
it  turned  out  we  were  going  different  ways,  this  help  was 
but  a  small  one.  A  car  with  a  spare  seat,  however  (there 
were  hundreds  of  others  quite  full,  and  scores  of  rattling 
country  carts  covered  with  people,  and  thousands  of  bare 
legs  trudging  along  the  road)^ — a  ear  with  a  spare  seat 
passed  by  at  two  miles  from  the  Pattern,  and  that  just 
time  to  get  comfortably  wet  through  on  arriving  there. 
The  whole  mountain  was  enveloped  in  mist;  and  we  could 
nowhere  see  thirty  yards  before  us.  The  women  walked 
forward,  with  their  gowns  over  their  heads;  the  men  saun- 
tered on  ia  the  rain,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  it. 
The  car  presently  came  to  a  cottage,  the  court  in  front  of 
which  was  black  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  where  as 
many  drivers  were  jangling  and  bawling;  and  here  we 
were  told  to  descend.  You  had  to  go  over  a  wall  and 
across  a  brook,  and  behold  the  Pattern. 

The  pleasures  of  the  poor  people — for  after  the  business 
on  the  mountain  came  the  dancing  and  love-making  at  its 
foot — was  woefully  spoiled  by  the  rain,  which  rendered 
dancing  on  the  grass  impossible;  nor  were  the  tents  big 
enough  for  that  exercise.  Indeed,  the  whole  sight  was  as 
dismal  and  half-savage  a  one  as  I  have  seen.     There  may 
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have  been  fifty  of  those  tents  squatted  round  a  plain  of  the 
most  brilliant  green  grass,  behind  which  the  mist  curtains 
seemed  to  rise  immediately;  for  you  could  not  even  see  the 
mountain  side  beyond  them.  Here  was  a  great  crowd  of 
men  and  women,  all  ugly,  as  the  fortune  of  the  day  would 
have  it  (for  the  sagacious  reader  has,  no  doubt,  remarked 
that  there  are  ugly  and  pretty  days  in  life)  Stalls  were 
spread  about,  whereof  the  owners  were  shrieking  out  the 
praises  of  their  wares — great,  coarse,  damp-looking  ban- 
nocks of  bread  for  the  most  part,  or,  mayhap,  a  dirty  col- 
lection of  pigs'-feet,  and  such  refreshments.     Several  of 


^-^^gj'Si.'" 
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the  booths  professed  to  belong  to  "confectioners"  from 
Westport  or  Castlebar,  the  confectionery  consisting  of  huge 
biscuits  and  doubtful-looking  ginger-beer — ginger-ale  or 
gingeretta  it  is  called  in  this  country,  by  a  fanciful  people 
who  love  the  finest  titles.  Add  to  these,  caldrons  contain- 
ing water  for  tay  at  the  doors  of  the  booths,  other  pots  full 
of  masses  of  pale  legs  of  mutton  (the  owner  "prodding," 
every  now  and  then  for  a  bit,  and  holding  it  up  and  asking 
the  passenger  to  buy).  In  the  booths  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  upright,  or  to  see  much,  on  account  of  smoke.  Men 
and  women  were  crowded  in  these  rude  tents,  huddled  to- 
gether, and  disappearing  in  the  darkness.  Owners  came 
bustling  out  to  replenish  the  emptied  water- jugs,  and  land- 
ladies stood  outside  in  the  rain  calling  strenuously  upon  all 
passers-by  to  enter.  Here  is  a  design  taken  from  one  of 
the  booths,  presenting  ingeniously  an  outside  and  an  inside 
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view  of  the  same  place— an  artifice  seldom  practised  in 
pictures. 

Meanwhile,  high  up  on  the  invisible  mountain,  the  people 
were  dragging  their  bleeding  knees  from  altar  to  altar, 
flinging  stones,  and  muttering  some  endless  litanies,  with 
the  fjriests  standing  by.  I  think  I  was  not  sorry  that  the 
rain,  and  the  care  of  my  precious  health,  prevented  me 
from  mounting  a  severe  hill  to  witness  a  sight  that  could 
only  have  caused  one  to  be  shocked  and  ashamed  that  ser- 
vants of  God  should  encourage  it.  The  road  home  was 
very  pleasant;  everybody  was  wet  through,  but  everybody 
was  happy,  and  by  some  miracle  we  were  seven  on  the  car. 
There  was  the  honest  Englishman  in  the  military  cap,  who 
sung  "The  sea,  the  hopen  sea's  my  'ome,"  although  not 
any  one  of  the  company  called  upon  him  for  that  air.  Then 
the  music  was  taken  up  by  a  good-natured  lass  from  Castle- 
bar;  then  the  Englishman  again,  "With  burnished  brand 
and  musketoon;  "  and  there  was  no  end  of  pushing,  pinch- 
ing, squeezing,  and  laughing.  The  Englishman,  especially, 
had  a  favourite  yell,  with  which  he  saluted  and  astonished 
all  cottages,  passengers,  cars,  that  we  met  or  overtook. 
Presently  came  prancing  by  two  dandies,  who  were  espe- 
cially frightened  by  the  noise.  "Thim's  two  tailors  from 
Westport,"  said  the  carman,  grinning  with  all  his  might. 
"  Come,  gat  out  of  the  way  there,  gat  along ! "  piped  a 
small  English  voice  from  above  somewhere.  I  looked  u.p, 
and  saw  a  little  creature  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tandem, 
which  he  was  driving  with  the  most  knowing  air — a  dread- 
ful young  hero,  with  a  white  hat,  and  a  white  face,  and  a 
blue  bird's-eye  neckcloth.  He  was  five  feet  high,  if  an 
inch,  an  ensign,  and  sixteen;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
think,  in  case  of  danger  or  riot,  that  one  of  his  years  and 
personal  strength  was  at  hand  to  give  help. 

"Thim's  the  afEicers,"  said  the  carman,  as  the  tandem 
wheeled  by,  a  small  groom  quivering  on  behind — and  the 
carman  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  this  time.  Two 
days  before,  on  arriving  at  Westport,  I  had  seen  the  same 
equipage  at  the  door  of  the  inn — where  for  a  moment  there 
happened  to  be  no  waiter  to  receive  me.  So,  shouldering 
a  carpet-bag,  I  walked  into  the  inn-hall,  and  asked  a  gen- 
tleman standing  there,  where  was  the  coffee-room?  It  was 
the  military  tandem-driving  youth,  who  with  much  grace 
looked  up  in  my  face,  and  said  calmly,  "  1  dawnt  knaw." 
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I  believe  the  little  creature  had  just  been  dining  in  the  very- 
room — and  so  present  my  best  compliments  to  him. 

The  Guide-book  will  inform  the  traveller  of  many  a  beau- 
tiful spot  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  and 
which  I  had  not  the  time  to  visit;  but  I  must  not  take 
leave  of  the  excellent  little  inn  without  speaking  once  more 
of  its  extreme  comfort;  nor  of  the  place  itself,  without 
another  parting  word  regarding  its  beauty.  It  forms  an 
event  in  one's  life  to  have  seen  that  place,  so  beautiful  is 
it,  and  so  unlike  all  other  beauties  that  I  know  of.  Were 
such  a  bay  lying  upon  English  shores  it  would  be  a  world's 
wonder :  perhaps,  if  it  were  on  the  Mediterreanean,  or  the 
Baltic,  English  travellers  would  flock  to  it  by  hundreds; 
why  not  come  and  see  it  in  Ireland?  Eemote  as  the  spot 
is,  Westport  is  only  two  days'  journey  from  London  now, 
and  lies  in  a  country  far  more  strange  to  most  travellers 
than  France  or  Germany  can  be. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

FROM  WBSTPORT  TO  BALLINA8L0B. 

The  mail-coach  took  us  next  day  by  Castlebar  and  Tuam 
to  Ballinasloe,  a  journey  of  near  eighty  miles.  The  coun- 
try is  interspersed  with  innumerable  seats  belonging  to  the 
Blakes,  the  Browns,  and  the  Frenches;  and  we  passed 
many  large  domains  belonging  to  bankrupt  lords  and  fugi- 
tive squires,  with  fine  lodges,  adorned  with  moss  and  bat- 
tered windows,  and  parks  where,  if  the  grass  was  growing 
on  the  roads,  on  the  other  hand  the  trees  had  been  weeded 
out  of  the  grass.  About  these  seats  and  their  owners  the 
guard,  an  honest  shrewd  fellow,  had  all  the  gossip  to  tell. 
This  jolly  guard  himself  was  a  ruin,  it  turned  out;  he  told 
me  his  grandfather  was  a  man  of  large  property;  his  father, 
he  said,  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  had  spent  everything 
by  the  time  he,  the  guard,  was  sixteen :  so  the  lad  made 
interest  to  get  a  mail-car  to  drive,  whence  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  guard's  seat,  and  now  for  forty  years  had  oc- 
cupied it,  travelling  eighty  miles,  and  earning  seven-and- 
twopence  every  day  of  his  life.  He  had  been  once  ill,  he 
said,  for  three  days;  and  if  a  man  may  be  judged  by  ten 
hours'  talk  with  him,  there  are  few  more  shrewd,  resolute, 
simple-minded  men  to  be  found  on  the  outside  of  any 
coaches  or  the  inside  of  any  houses  in  Ireland. 

During  the  first  five-and-twenty  miles  of  the  journey, — for 
the  day  was  very  sunny  and  bright, — Uroaghpatrick  kept 
us  company;  and,  seated  with  your  back  to  the  horses,  you 
could  see,  "  on  the  left,  that  vast  aggregation  of  mountains 
which  stretches  southwards  to  the  Bay  of  Galway;  on  the 
right,  that  gigantic  assemblage  which  sweeps  in  circular 
outline  northward  to  Killule."  Somewhere  amongst  those 
hills  the  great  John  Tuam  was  born,  whose  mansion  and 
cathedral  are  to  be  seen  in  Tuam  town,  but  whose  fame  is 
spread  everywhere.  To  arrive  at  Castlebar,  we  go  over  the 
undulating  valley  which  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Joyce  country  and  Erris;  and  the  first  object  which  you 
see  on  entering  the  town  is  a  stately  Gothic  castle  that  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  it. 

On  the  gate  of  the  stately  Gothic  castle  was  written  an 
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inscription  not  very  hospitable :  without  beware,  with- 
in AMEND ; — just  beneath  which  is  an  iron  crane  of  neat 
construction.  The  castle  is  the  county  gaol,  and  the 
iron  crane  is  the  gallows  of  the  district.  The  town 
seems  neat  and  lively;  there  is  a  fine  church,  a  grand 
barracks  (celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  young  fel- 
low with  the  bird's-eye  neckcloth),  a  club,  and  a  Whig 
and  Tory  newspaper.  The  road  hence  to  Tuam  is  very 
pretty  and  lively,  from  the  number  of  country  seats  along 
the  way,  giving  comfortable  shelter  to  more  Blakes, 
Brownes,  and  Lynches. 

In  the  cottages,  the  inhabitants  looked  healthy  and  rosy 
in  their  rags,  and  the  cots  themselves  in  the  sunshine  almost 
comfortable.  After  a  couple  of  months  in  the  country,  the 
stranger's  eye  grows  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  rags: 
they  do  not  frighten  him  as  at  first :  the  people  who  wear 
them  look  for  the  most  part  healthy  enough ;  especially  the 
small  children — those  who  can  scarcely  totter,  and  are  sit- 
ting shading  their  eyes  at  the  door,  and  leaving  the  unfin- 
ished dirt-pie  to  shout  as  the  coach  passes  by — are  as 
healthy  a  looking  race  as  oiie  will  often  see.  Nor  can  any 
one  pass  through  the  land  withou-t  being  touched  by  the 
extreme  love  of  children  among  the  people :  they  swarm 
everywhere,  and  the  whole  county  rings  with  cries  of  affec- 
tion towards  the  children,  with  the  songs  of  young  ragged 
nurses  dandling  babies  on  their  knees,  and  warnings  of 
mothers  to  Patsey  to  come  out  of  the  mud,  or  Norey  to  get 
off  the  pig's  back. 

At  Tuam  the  coach  stopped  exactly  for  fourteen  minutes 
and  a  half,  during  which  time  those  who  wished  might  dine : 
but  instead,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  very  mouldy 
dirty  town,  and  made  my  way  to  the  Catholic  Cathedral — 
a  very  handsome  edifice  indeed;  handsome  without  and 
within,  and  of  the  Gothic  sort.  Over  the  door  is  a  huge 
coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a  Cardinal's  hat — the  arms  of 
the  See,  no  doubt,  quartered  with  John  Tuam's  own  pat- 
rimonial coat;  and  that  was  a  frieze  coat,  from  all  accounts, 
passably  ragged  at  the  elbows.  Well,  he  must  be  a  poor 
wag  who  could  sneer  at  an  old  coat  because  it  was  old  and 
poor.  But  if  a  man  changes  it  for  a  tawdry  gimcrack  suit, 
bedizened  with  twopenny  tinsel,  and  struts  about  calling 
himself  his  Grace  and  my  Lord,  when  may  we  laxigh  if  not 
then?     There  is   something  simple  in   the  way  in  which 
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these  good  people  belord  their  clergymen,  and  respect  titles 
real  or  sham.  Take  any  Dublin  paper, — a  couple  of  col- 
umns of  it  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  movements  of  the  small 
great  men  of  the  world.  Accounts  from  Darrynane  state 
that  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in  good 
health — his  Lordsliip  went  out  with  his  beagles  yesterday; 
or  His  Grace  the  Most  Eeverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Ballywhack,  assisted  by  the  Eight  Eeverend  the  Lord 
Bishops  of  Trincomalee  and  Hippopotamus,  assisted,  etc. ; 
or  Colonel  Tims,  of  Castle  Tims,  and  lady,  have  quitted 
the  Shelburne  Hotel,  with  a  party  for  Kilballybather- 
shins,  where  the  august*  party  propose  to  enjoy  a  few  days' 
shrimp- fishing, — and  so  on.  Our  people  are  not  witty  and 
keen  of  perceiving  the  ridiculous,  like  the  Irish;  but  the 
bluntness  and  honesty  of  the  English  have  well-nigh  kicked 
the  fashionable  humbug  down;  and  except  perhaps  among 
footmen  and  about  Baker  Street,  this  curiosity  about  the 
aristocracy  is  wearing  fast  away.  Have  the  Irish  so  much 
reason  to  respect  their  lords  that  they  should  so  chronicle 
all  their  movements;  and  not  only  admire  real  lords,  but 
make  sham  ones  of  their  own  to  admire  them? 

There  is  no  object  of  special  mark  upon  the  road  from 
Tuam  to  Ballinasloe,  the  countrj'  being  flat  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  noble  Galway  and  Mayo  mountains  having 
disappeared  at  length,  until  you  come  to  a  glimpse  of  Old 
England  in  the  pretty  village  of  Ahascragh.  An  old  oak 
tree  grows  in  the  neat  street,  the  houses  are  as  trim  and 
white  as  eye  can  desire,  and  about  the  church  and  the  town 
are  handsome  plantations,  forming  on  the  whole  such  a  pic- 
ture of  comfort  and  plenty  as  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the 
part  of  Ireland  I  have  traversed.  All  these  wonders  have 
been  wrought  by  the  activity  of  an  excellent  resident  agent. 
There  was  a  countryman  on  the  coach  deploring  that,  through 
family  circumstances,  this  gentleman  should  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  agency,  and  declaring  that  the  village  had 
already  begun  to  deteriorate  in  consequence.  The  marks 
of  such  decay  were  not,  however,  visible,  at  least  to  a  new- 
comer; and,  being  reminded  of  it,  I  indulged  in  many  pa- 
triotic longings  for  England :  as  every  Englishman  does 
when  he  is  travelling  out  of  the  country  which  he  is  always 
so  willing  to  quit. 

*This  epithet  is  applied  to  tlie  party  of  a  Colonel  somebody,  in  a 
Dublin  paper. 
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That  a  place  should  instantly  begin  to  deteriorate  because 
a  certain  individual  was  removed  from  it — that  cottagers 
should  become  thriftless,  and  houses  dirty,  and  house- win- 
dows cracked, — all  these  are  points  which  public  econo- 
mists may  ruminate  over,  and  can't  fail  to  give  the  care- 
lessest  traveller  much  matter  for  painful  reflection.  How 
is  it  that  the  presence  of  one  man  more  or  less  should  affect 
a  set  of  people  come  to  years  of  manhood,  and  knowing 
that  they  have  their  duty  to  do?  Why  should  a  man  at 
Ahascragh  let  his  home  go  to  ruin,  and  stufE  his  windows 
with  ragged  breeches  instead  of  glass,  because  Mr.  Smith 
is  agent  in  place  of  Mr.  Jones?  Is  he  a  child,  that  won't 
work  unless  the  schoolmaster  be  at  hand?  or  are  we  to  sup- 
pose, with  the  Repealers,  that  the  cause  of  all  this  degra- 
dation and  misery  is  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  sister 
country,  and  the  pain  which  poor  Ireland  has  been  made 
to  endure?  This  is  very  well  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
among  patriots  after  dinner;  but,  after  all,  granting  the 
grievance  of  the  franchise  (though  it  may  not  be  unfair  to 
presume  that  a  man  who  has  not  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  mend  his  own  breeches  or  his  own  windows  will  always 
be  the  tool  of  one  party  or  another),  there  is  no  Inquisition 
set  up  in  the  country;  the  law  tries  to  defend  the  people 
as  much  as  they  will  allow;  the  odious  tithe  has  even  been 
whisked  off  from  their  shoulders  to  the  landlord's;  they 
may  live  pretty  much  as  they  like.  Is  it  not  too  monstrous 
to  howl  about  English  tyranny  and  suffering  Ireland,  and 
call  for  a  Stephen's  Green  Parliament  to  make  the  country 
quiet  and  the  people  industrious?  The  people  are  not  po- 
litically worse  treated  than  their  neighbours  in  England. 
The  priests  and  the  landlords,  if  they  chose  to  co-operate, 
might  do  more  for  the  country  now  than  any  kings  or  laws 
could.  What  you  want  here  is  not  a  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant party,  but  an  Irish  party. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  and  by  what  the  reader 
will  doubtless  think  a  blessed  interruption,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe  and  its  "  gash-lamps,"  which 
a  fellow-passenger  did  not  fail  to  point  out  with  admira- 
tion. The  road-menders,  however,  did  not  appear  to  think 
that  light  was  by  any  means  necessary :  for,  having  been 
occupied,  in  the  morning,  in  digging  a  fine  hole  upon  the 
highway,  previous  to  some  alterations  to  be  effected  there, 
they  had  left  their  work  at  sundown,  without  any  lamp  to 
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warn  comiug  travellers  of  the  hole — which  we  only  escaped 
by  a  wonder.  The  papers  have  much  such  another  story. 
In  the  Galway  and  Ballinasloe  coach  a  horse  on  the  road 
suddenly  fell  down  and  died;  the  coachman  drove  his  coach 
unicorn-fashion  into  town ;  and,  as  for  the  dead  horse,  of 
course  he  left  it  on  the  road  at  the  place  where  it  fell,  and 
where  another  coach  coming  up  was  upset  over  it,  bones 
broken,  passengers  maimed,  coach  smashed.  By  Heavens ! 
the  tyranny  of  England  is  unendurable;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  had  a  hand  in  upsetting  that  coach. 
40 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

BALLINASLOB  TO  DUBLIN. 

During  the  cattle- fair  the  celebrated  town  of  Ballinasloe 
is  thronged  with  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
the  cattle  being  picturesquely  exhibited  in  the  park  of  the 
noble  proprietor  of  the  town,  Lord  Clancarty.  As  it  was 
not  fair-time  the  town  did  not  seem  particularly  busy,  nor 
was  there  much  to  remark  in  it,  except  a  church,  and  a 
magnificent  lunatic  asylum,  that  lies  outside  the  town  on 
the  Dublin  road,  and  is  as  handsome  and  stately  as  a  palace. 
I  think  the  beggars  were  more  plenteous  and  more  loath- 
some here  than  almost  anywhere;  to  one  hideous  wretch  I 
was  obliged  to  give  money  to  go  away,  which  he  did  for  a 
moment,  only  to  obtrude  his  horrible  face  directly  after- 
wards, half  eaten  away  with  disease.  "  A  penny  for  the 
sake  of  poor  little  Mery,"  said  another  woman,  who  had  a 
baby  sleeping  on  her  withered  breast;  and  how  can  any  one 
who  has  a  little  Mery  at  home  resist  such  an  appeal?  "  Pity 
the  poor  blind  man !  "  roared  a  respectably  dressed  grena- 
dier of  a  fellow.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  gentleman  with  a 
red  neckcloth  and  fur  cap  (a  young  buck  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege) — to  whom  the  blind  man  with  much  simplicity  imme- 
diately stepped  over,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  beggars, 
what  pen  or  pencil  could  describe  their  hideous  leering 
flattery,  their  cringing  swindling  humour ! 

The  inn,  like  the  town,  being  made  to  accommodate  the 
periodical  crowds  of  visitors  who  attended  the  fair,  pre- 
sented in  their  absence  rather  a  faded  and  desolate  look; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  live-stock  for  which  the  place  is  fa- 
mous, the  only  portion  of  their  produce  which  I  could  get 
to  my  share,  after  twelve  hours'  fasting  and  an  hour's  bell- 
ringing  and  scolding,  was  one  very  lean  mutton-chop  and 
one  very  small  damp  kidney,  brought  in  by  an  old  totter- 
ing waiter  to  a  table  spread  in  a  huge  black  coffee-room, 
dimly  lighted  by  one  little  jet  of  gas. 

As  this  only  served  very  faintly  to  light  up  the  above 
banquet,  the  waiter,  upon  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  light 
the  other  hec ;  but  the  lamp  was  sulky,  and  upon  this  at- 
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tempt  to  force  it,  as  it  were,  refused  to  act  altogether,  and 
went  out.  The  big  room  was  then  accommodated  with  a 
couple  of  yellow  mutton-candles.  There  was  a  neat,  hand- 
some, correct  young  English  officer  warming  his  slippers  at 
the  fire,  and  opposite  him  sate  a  worthy  gentleman,  with  a 
glass  of  mingled  "materials,"  discoursing  to  him  in  a  very 
friendly  and  confidential  way. 

As  I  don't  know  the  gentleman's  name,  and  as  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was,  that 
he  has  quite  forgotten  the  night's  conversation,  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  breach  of  confidence  in  recalling  some  part 
of  it.  The  speaker  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  worn,  how- 
ever, with  that  derjagenh-  peculiar  to  the  votaries  of  Bacchus, 
or  that  nameless  god,  offspring  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  who 
may  have  invented  the  noble  liquor  called  whisky.  It  was 
fine  to  see  the  easy  folds  in  which  his  neckcloth  confined  a 
shirt-collar  moist  with  the  generous  drops  that  trickled 
from  the  chin  above, — its  little  percentage  upon  the  piinch. 
There  was  a  fine  dashing  black  satin  waistcoat  that  called 
for  its  share,  and  generously  disdained  to  be  buttoned.  I 
think  this  is  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  yet  of  the  per- 
sonage still  so  frequently  described  in  the  Irish  novels — 
the  careless  drinking  'squire — the  Irish  Will  Whimble. 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "as  I  was  telling  you  before  this  gentle- 
man came  in  (from  Westport,  I  preshume,  sir,  by  the  mail; 
and  "my  service  to  you!  "),  the  butchers  in  Chume  (Tuam) 
— where  I  live,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  give 
you  a  shakedown,  a  cut  of  mutton,  and  the  use  of  as  good 
a  brace  of  pointers  as  ever  you  shot  over — the  butchers  say 
to  me,  whenever  I  look  in  at  their  shops  and  ask  for  a  joint 
of  meat — they  say :  '  Take  down  that  quarther  o'  mutton, 
boy;  it's  no  use  weighing  it  for  Mr.  Bodkin.  He  can 
tell  with  an  eye  what's  the  weight  of  it  to  an  ounce ! " 
And  so,  sir,  I  can;  and  I'd  make  a  bet  to  go  into  any  mar- 
ket in  Dublin,  Tchume,  Ballinasloe,  where  you  please,  and 
just  by  looking  at  the  meat  decide  its  weight." 

At  the  pause,  during  which  the  gentleman  here  desig- 
nated Bodkin  drank  off  his  materials,  the  young  ofiicer 
said  gravely,  that  this  was  a  very  rare  and  valuable  ac- 
complishment, and  thanked  him  for  the  invitation  to 
Tchume. 

The  honest  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  personal  mem- 
oirs;   and  (with  a  charming   modesty  that   authenticated 
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his  tale,  while  it  interested  his  hearers  for  the  teller)  he 
called  for  a  fresh  tumbler,  and  began  discoursing  about 
horses.  "Them,  I  don't  know,"  says  he,  confessing  the 
fact  at  once;  "or,  if  I  do,  I've  been  always  so  unlucky 
with  them  that  it's  as  good  as  if  I  didn't. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  my  ill  fortune :  Me  brother-'n- 
law  Burke  once  sent  me  three  colts  of  his  to  sell  at  this 
very  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  and,  for  all  I  could  do  I  could 
only  get  a  bid  for  one  of  'em,  and  sold  her  for  sixteen 
pound.  And  d'ye  know  what  that  mare  was,  sir?  "  says 
Mr.  Bodkin,  giving  a  thump  that  made  the  spoon  jump  out 
of  the  punch-glass  for  fright.  "D'ye  know  who  she  was? 
she  was  Water- Wagtail,  sir, — Water- Wagtail  !  She  won 
fourteen  cups  and  plates  in  Ireland  before  she  went  to  Liv- 
erpool; and  you  know  what  she  did  there?"  (We  said, 
"Oh!  of  course.")  "Well,  sir,  the  man  who  bought  her 
from  me  sold  her  for  four  hunder'  guineas;  and  in  Eng- 
land she  fetched  eight  hunder'  pounds. 

"Another  of  them  very  horses,  gentlemen  (Tim,  some 
hot  wather — screeching  hot,  you  divil — and  a  sthroke  of 
the  limin) — another  of  them  horses  that  I  was  refused  fif- 
teen pound  for,  me  brother-in-law  sould  to  Sir  Rufford 
Bufford  for  a  hunder'-and-fifty  guineas.     Wasn't  that  luck? 

"  Well,  sir,  Sir  RufEord  gives  Burke  his  bill  at  six  months, 
and  don't  pay  it  when  it  come  jue.  A  pretty  pickle  Tom 
Burke  was  in,  as  I  leave  ye  to  fancy,  for  he'd  paid  away 
the  bill,  which  he  thought  as  good  as  goold;  and  sure  it 
ought  to  be,  for  Sir  Eufford  had  come  of  age  since  the  bill 
was  drawn,  and  before  it  was  due,  and,  as  I  needn't  tell 
you,  had  slipped  into  a  very  handsome  property. 

"  On  the  protest  of  the  bill,  Burke  goes  in  a  fury  to  Gresh- 
am's  in  Sackville  Street,  where  the  baronet  was  living, 
and  (would  ye  believe  it?)  the  latter  says  he  doesn't  intend 
to  meet  the  bill,  on  the  score  that  he  was  a  minor  when  he 
gave  it.  On  which  Burke  was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  took 
a  horsewhip  and  vowed  he'd  beat  the  baronet  to  a  jelly, 
and  post  him  in  every  club  in  Dublin,  and  publish  every 
circumstance  of  the  transaction." 

"It  does  seem  rather  a  queer  one,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's hearers. 

"Queer  indeed:  but  that's  not  it,  you  see;  for  Sir  Buf- 
ford is  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived;  and  after  the 
quarrel  he  paid  Burke  his  money,  and  they've  been  warm 
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friends  ever  since.  But  what  I  want  to  show  ye  is  our  in- 
fernal luck.  Three  months  hefore,  Sir  Rufford  had  sold 
that  very  horse  for  three  hunder^  guineas." 

The  worthy  gentleman  had  just  ordered  in  a  fresh  tum- 
bler of  his  favourite  liquor,  when  we  wished  him  good- 
night, and  slept  by  no  means  the  worse,  because  the  bed- 
room candle  was  carried  by  one  of  the  prettiest  young 
chambermaids  possible. 

Next  morning,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beggars  more 
filthy,  hideous,  and  importunate  than  any  I  think  in  the 
most  favoured  towns  of  the  south,  we  set  off,  a  coach-load, 
for  Dublin.  A  clergyman,  a  guard,  a  Scotch  farmer,  a 
butcher,  a  bookseller's  hack,  a  lad  bound  for  Maynooth 
and  another  for  Trinity,  made  a  varied  pleasant  party 
enough,  where  each,  according  to  his  lights,  had  something 
to  say. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  dismal  and  uninteresting 
road  than  that  which  we  now  took,  and  which  brought  us 
through  the  "  old,  inconvenient,  ill-built,  and  ugly  town  of 
Athlone."  The  painter  would  find  here,  however,  some 
good  subjects  for  his  sketch-book,  in  spite  of  the  commina- 
tion  of  the  Guide-book.  Here,  too,  great  improvements 
are  taking  place  for  the  Shannon  navigation,  which  will 
render  the  town  not  so  inconvenient  as  at  present  it  is  stated 
to  be;  and  hard  by  lies  a  little  village  that  is  known  and 
loved  by  all  the  world  where  English  is  spoken.  It  is 
called  Lishoy,  but  its  real  name  is  Auburn,  and  it  gave 
birth  to  one  Noll  Goldsmith,  whom  Mr.  Boswell  was  in  the 
habit  of  despising  very  heartily.  At  the  Quaker  town  of 
Moate,  the  butcher  and  the  farmer  dropped  off,  the  clergy- 
man went  inside,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  four  May- 
noothians,  whose  vacation  was  just  at  an  end.  One  of 
them,  a  freshman,  was  inside  the  coach  with  the  clergy- 
man, and  told  him,  with  rather  a  long  face,  of  the  dismal 
discipline  of  his  college.  Thej"^  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
gates  (except  on  general  walks) ;  they  are  expelled  if  they 
read  a  newspaper ;  and  they  begin  term  with  "  a  retreat " 
of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made  to  devote  to  silence, 
and,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  devotion  and  meditation. 

I  must  say  the  young  fellows  drank  plenty  of  whisky  on 
the  road  to  prepare  them  for  their  year's  abstinence;  and, 
when  at  length  arrived  in  the  miserable  village  of  May- 
nooth, determined  not  to  go  into  college  that  night,  but  to 
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devote  the  evening  to  "a  lark."  They  were  simple,  kind- 
hearted  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  or  tradesmen  seem- 
ingly, and,  as  is  always  the  case  here,  except  among  some 
of  the  gentry,  very  gentlemanlike,  and  pleasing  in  man- 
ners. Their  talk  was  of  this  companion  and  that;  how  one 
was  in  rhetoric,  and  another  in  logic,  and  a  third  had  got 
liis  curacy.  Wait  for  a  while;  and  with  the  happy  system 
pursued  within  the  walls  of  their  college,  those  smiling 
good-humoured  faces  will  come  out  with  a  scowl,  and  down- 
cast eyes  that  seem  afraid  to  look  the  world  in  the  face. 
When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  take  leave  of  yonder  dis- 
mal-looking barracks,  they  will  be  men  no  longer,  but 
bound  over  to  the  Church,  body  and  soul;  their  free 
thoughts  chaineddown  and  kept  in  darkness,  their  honest 
affections  mutilated :  well,  I  hope  they  will  be  happy  to- 
night at  any  rate,  and  talk  and  laugh  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. The  poor  freshman,  whose  big  chest  is  carried  off 
by  the  porter  yonder  to  the  inn,  has  but  twelve  hours  more 
of  hearty,  natural  human  life.  To-morrow,  they  will  be- 
gin their  work  upon  him;  cramping  his  mind,  and  bitting 
Ms  tongue,  and  firing  and  cutting  at  his  heart, — breaking 
Mm  to  pull  the  Church  chariot.  Ah !  why  didn't  he  stop 
at  home,  and  dig  potatoes  and  get  children? 

Part  of  the  drive  from  Maynooth  to  Dublin  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty  :  you  are  carried  through  Leixlip,  Lucan,  Cha- 
pelizod,  and  by  scores  of  parks  and  villas,  until  the  gas- 
lamps  come  in  sight.  Was  there  ever  a  cockney  that  was 
not  glad  to  see  them;  and  did  not  prefer  the  sight  of  them, 
in  his  heart,  to  the  best  lake  or  mountain  ever  invented? 
Pat  the  waiter  comes  jumping  down  to  the  car  and  says, 
"  Welcome  back,  sir !  "  and  bustles  the  trunk  into  the  queer 
little  bedroom,  with  all  the  cordial  hospitality  imaginable. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

TWO   DAYS  IN   WICKLOW. 

The  little  tour  we  have  just  been  taking  has  been  per- 
iormed  not  only  by  myriads  of  the  "  car-drivingest,  tay- 
drinking,  say-bathingest  people  in  the  world,"  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  also  by  all  the  tourists  who 
have  come  to  discover  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  nation.  "  Look  here ! "  says  the  ragged  bearded 
genius  of  a  guide  at  the  Seven  Churches.  "  This  is  the 
spot  which  Mr.  Henry  Inglis  particularly  admired,  and 
said  it  was  exactly  like  Norway.  Many's  the  song  I've 
heard  Mr.  Sam  Lover  sing  here — a  pleasant  gentleman  en- 
tirely. Have  you  seen  my  picture  that's  taken  oft'  in  Mrs. 
Hall's  book?  All  the  strangers  know  me  by  it,  though  it 
makes  me  much  cleverer  than  I  am."  Similar  tales  has  he 
of  Mr.  Barrow,  and  the  transatlantic  Willis,  and  of  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  who  has  been  everywhere. 

The  guide's  remarks  concerning  the  works  of  these  gen- 
tlemen inspired  me,  I  must  confess,  with  considerable  dis- 
gust and  jealousy.  A  plague  take  them !  What  remains 
for  me  to  discover  after  the  gallant  adventurers  in  the 
service  of  Paternoster  Row  have  examined  every  rock, 
lake,  and  ruin  of  the  district,  exhausted  it  of  all  its  legends, 
and  "  invented  new "  most  likely,  as  their  daring  genius 
prompted?  Hence  it  follows  that  the  description  of  the 
two  days'  javmt  must  of  necessity  be  short;  lest  persons 
who  have  heard  former  accounts  should  be  led  to  refer  to 
the  same,  and  make  comparisons  which  might  possibly  be 
unfavourable  to  tlie  present  humble  pages. 

Is  there  anything  new  to  be  said  regarding  the  journey? 
In  the  first  place,  there's  the  railroad:  it's  no  longer  than 
the  railroad  to  Greenwich,  to  be  sure,  and  almost  as  well 
known:  but  has  it  been  done?  that's  the  question;  or  has 
anybody  discovered  the  dandies  on  the  railroad? 

After  wondering  at  the  beggars  and  carmen  of  Dublin, 
the  stranger  can't  help  admiring  another  vast  and  numer- 
ous class  of  inhabitants  of  the  city — namely,  the  dandies. 
Such  a  number  of  smartly-dressed  young  fellows,  I  don't 
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think  any  town  possesses :  no,  not  Paris,  where  the  young 
shopmen,  with  spurs  and  stays,  may  be  remarked  strutting 
abroad  on  fgte-days;  nor  London,  where  on  Sundays,  in 
the  Park,  you  see  thousands  of  this  cheap  kind  of  aristoc- 
racy parading — nor  Liverpool,  famous  for  the  breed  of 
commercial  dandies,  desk  and  counter  Dorsays  and  cotton 
and  sugar-barrel  Brummels,  and  whom  one  remarks  push- 
ing on  to  business  with  a  brisk  determined  air — all  the 
above  races  are  only  to  be  encountered  on  holidays,  except 
by  those  persons  whose  affairs  take  them  to  shops,  docks, 
or  counting-houses,  where  these  fascinating  young  fellows 
labour  during  the  week. 

But  the  Dublin  breed  of  dandies  is  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  various  cities  above-named,  and  altogether 
superior;  for  they  appear  every  daj',  and  all  day  long,  not 
once  a  week  merely,  and  have  an  original  and  splendid  char- 
acter and  apjiearance  of  their  own,  very  hard  to  describe, 
though  no  doubt  every  traveller,  as  well  as  myself,  has  ad- 
mired and  observed  it.  They  assume  a  sort  of  military  and 
ferocious  look,  not  observable  in  other  cheap  dandies,  ex- 
cept in  Paris  perhaps  now  and  then ;  and  are  to  be  rejnarked 
not  so  much  for  the  splendour  of  their  ornaments  as  for  the 
profusion  of  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  hat  which  is  worn 
straight  over  the  two  eyes  costs  very  likely  more  than  one 
which  hangs  upon  one  ear;  a  great  oily  bush  of  hair  to  bal- 
ance the  hat  (otherwise  the  head  no  doubt  would  fall  hope- 
lessly on  one  side)  is  even  more  economical  than  a  crop 
which  requires  the  barber's  scissors  ofttimes;  also  a  tuft 
on  the  chin  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense  of  bear's-grease 
by  persons  of  a  proper  age;  and  although  big  pins  are  the 
fashion,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  never  seen  so  many  or 
so  big  as  here.  Large  agate  marbles  or  "taws,"  globes 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  pawnbrokers'  balls, — I  cannot  find 
comparisons  large  enough  for  these  wonderful  ornaments 
of  the  person.  Canes  also  should  be  mentioned,  which  are 
sold  very  splendid,  with  gold  or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling 
on  the  quays;  and  the  dandy  not  uncommonly  finishes  off 
with  a  horn  quizzing-glass,  which  being  stuck  in  one  eye, 
contracts  the  brows  and  gives  a  fierce  determined  look  to 
the  whole  countenance. 

In  idleness  at  least  these  young  men  can  compete  with 
the  greatest  lords;  and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  city  can 
support  so  many  of  them,  or  they  themselves;    how  they 
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manage  to  spend  their  time;  who  gives  them  money  to  ride 
hacks  in  the  "Phaynix"  on  fields  and  race  days;  to  have 
boats  at  Kingstown  during  the  summer;  and  to  be  crowd- 
ing the  railway-coaches  all  the  day  long.  Cars  go  whirling 
about  all  day,  bearing  squads  of  them.  You  see  them 
sauntering  at  all  the  railway-stations  in  vast  numbers,  and 
jumping  out  of  the  carriages  as  the  trains  come  up,  and 
greeting  other  dandies  with  that  rich  large  brogue  which 
some  actor  ought  to  make  known  to  the  English  public :  it 
being  the  biggest,  richest,  and  coarsest  of  all  the  brogues 
of  Ireland. 

I  think  these  dandies  are  the  chief  objects  which  arrest 
the  stranger's  attention  as  he  travels  on  the  Kingstown 
railroad,  and  I  have  always  been  so  much  occupied  in 
watching  and  wondering  at  them  as  scarcely  to  have  leisure 
to  look  at  anything  else  during  the  pretty  little  ride  of 
twenty  minutes,  so  beloved  by  every  Dublin  cockney.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  wash  in  many  places  the  piers  on  which 
the  railway  is  built,  and  you  see  the  calm  stretch  of  water 
beyond,  and  the  big  purple  hill  of  Howth,  and  the  light- 
houses, and  the  jetties,  and  the  shipping.  Yesterday  was 
a  boat-race  (I  don't  know  how  many  scores  of  such  take 
place  during  the  season),  and  you  may  be  sure  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  dandies  to  look  on.  There  had 
been  boat-races  the  two  days  previous :  before  that,  had 
been  a  field  day — -before  that,  three  days  of  garrison  races 
— to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  there  are  races 
at  Howth.  There  seems  some  sameness  in  the  sports,  but 
everybody  goes;  everybody  is  never  tired;  and  then  I  sup- 
pose comes  the  punch-party,  and  the  song  in  the  evening 
— the  same  old  pleasures,  and  the  same  old  songs  the  next 
day,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  As  for  the  boat-race,  I  saw 
two  little  boats  in  the  distance  tugging  away  for  the  dear 
life — the  beach  and  piers  swarming  with  spectators,  the 
bay  full  of  small  yachts,  and  innumerable  row-boats,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  assemblage  a  convict-ship  lying  ready 
for  sail,  with  a  black  mass  of  poor  wretches  on  her  deck, 
who  too  were  eager  for  pleasure. 

Who  is  not,  in  this  country?  Walking  away  from  the 
pier  and  King  George's  column,  you  arrive  upon  rows  after 
rows  of  pleasure-houses,  whither  all  Dublin  flocks  during 
tlie  summer  time;  for  every  one  must  have  his  sea-bathing, 
and  they  say  that  the  country  houses  to  the  west  of  the 
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town  are  to  be  empty,  or  had  for  very  small  prices;  while 
for  those  on  the  coast,  especially  towards  Kingstown,  there 
is  the  readiest  sale  at  large  prices.  I  have  paid  frequent 
visits  to  one,  of  which  the  rent  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  tol- 
erable London  house;  and  there  seem  to  be  others  suited 
to  all  purses — for  instance,  there  are  long  lines  of  two- 
roomed  houses,  stretching  far  back  and  away  from  the  sea,, 
accommodating,  doubtless,  small  commercial  men,  or  small 
families,  or  some  of  those  travelling  dandies  we  have  just, 
been  talking  about,  and  whose  costume  is  so  cheap  and  so 
splendid. 

A  two-horse  car,  which  will  accommodate  twelve,  or  will 
condescend  to  receive  twenty  passengers,  starts  from  the 
railway-station  for  Bray,  running  along  the  coast  for  the 
chief  part  of  the  journey,  though  you  have  but  few  views 
of  the  sea,  on  account  of  intervening  woods  and  hills.  The 
whole  of  this  country  is  covered  with  handsome  villas  and 
their  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  There  are  round  many 
of  the  houses  parks  of  some  extent,  and  always  of  consid- 
erable beauty,  among  the  trees  of  which  the  road  winds. 
New  churches  are  likewise  to  be  seen  in  various  places; 
built  like  the  poorhouses,  that  are  likewise  everywhere 
springing  up,  pretty  much  upon  one  plan — a  sort  of  bastard 
or  Vauxhalx  Gothic  resembling  no  architecture  of  any  age 
j)revious  to  that  when  Horace  Walpole  invented  the  Castle 
of  Otranto  and  the  other  monstrosity  upon  Strawberry  Hill, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  on  the  Bray  line  are 
by  no  means  so  imaginative.  Well,  what  matters,  say  you, 
that  the  churches  be  ugly,  if  tlae  truth  is  preached  within? 
Is  it  not  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Beauty  is  the  truth  too, 
of  its  kind?  and  why  should  it  not  be  cultivated  as  well 
as  other  truth?  Why  baild  these  hideous  barbaric  tem- 
ples, when  at  the  expense  of  a  little  study  and  taste,  beau- 
tiful structures  might  be  raised? 

After  leaving  Bray,  with  its  pleasant  bay,  and  .pleasant 
river,  and  pleasant  inn,  the  little  Wicklow  tour  may  be 
said  to  commence  properly;  and,  as  that  romantic  and 
beautiful  country  has  been  described  many  times  in  famil- 
iar terms,  our  only  chance  is  to  speak  thereof  in  romantic 
and  beautiful  language,  such  as  no  other  writer  can  possi- 
bly have  employed. 

We  rang  at  the  gate  of  the  steward's  lodge,  and  said, 
"  Grant  us  a  pass,  we  pray,  to  see  the  parks  of  Powers- 
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court,  and  to  behold  the  brown  deer  upon  the  grass,  and 
the  cool  shadows  under  the  whispering  trees." 

But  the  steward's  son  answered,  "  You  may  not  see  the 
parks  of  Powerscourt,  for  the  lord  of  the  castle  comes 
home,  and  we  expect  him  daily."  So,  wondering  at  this 
reply,  but  not  understanding  the  same,  we  took  leave  of 
the  son  of  the  steward,  and  said,  "No  doubt  Powerscourt 
is  not  fit  to  see.  Have  we  not  seen  parks  in  England,  my 
brother,  and  shall  we  break  our  hearts  that  this  Irish  one 
hath  its  gates  closed  to  us?  " 

Then  the  car-boy  said,  "  My  lords,  the  park  is  shut,  but 
the  waterfall  runs  for  every  man;  will  it  please  you  see  the 
waterfall? "  "  Boy,"  we  replied,  "  we  have  seen  many 
waterfalls;  nevertheless,  lead  on!  "and  the  boy  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  belaboured  the  ribs  of  his 
beast. 

And  the  horse  made  believe,  as  it  were,  to  trot,  and 
jolted  the  ardent  travellers;  and  we  passed  the  green  trees 
of  Tinnehinch,  which  the  grateful  Irish  nation  bought  and 
consecrated  to  the  race  of  Gkattan;  and  we  said,  "  What 
nation  will  spend  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  our  benefit?  " 
and  we  wished  we  might  get  it;  and  we  passed  on.  The 
birds  were,  meanwhile,  chanting  concerts  in  the  woods; 
and  the  sun  was  double-gilding  the  golden  corn. 

And  we  came  to  a  hill,  which  was  steep  and  long  of  de- 
scent; and  the  car-boy  said,  "My  lords,  I  may  never  de- 
scend this  hill  with  safety  to  your  honoiirs'  bones :  for  my 
horse  is  not  sure  of  foot,  and  loves  to  kneel  in  the  high- 
way; descend  therefore,  and  I  will  await  your  return  here 
on  the  top  of  the  hill." 

So  we  descended,  and  one  grumbled  greatly;  but  the 
other  said,  "  Sir,  be  of  good  heart !  the  way  is  pleasant, 
and  the  footman  will  not  weary  as  he  travels  it;  "  and  we 
went  through  the  swinging  gates  of  a  park,  where  the 
harvestmen  sate  at  their  potatoes — a  mealy  meal. 

The  way  was  not  short,  as  the  companion  said,  but  still 
it  was  a  pleasant  way  to  walk.  Green  stretches  of  grass 
were  there,  and  a  forest  nigh  at  hand.  It  was  but  Sep- 
tember; yet  the  autumn  had  already  begun  to  turn  the 
green  ones  into  red;  and  the  ferns  that  were  waving  under- 
neath the  trees  were  reddened  and  fading  too.  And  as  Dr. 
Jones's  boys  of  a  Saturday  disport  in  the  meadows  after 
school-hours,  so  did  the  little  clouds  run  races  over  the 
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waving  grass.  And  as  grave  ushers  who  look  on  smil- 
ing at  the  sports  of  these  little  ones,  so  stood  the  old 
trees  around  the  green,  whispering  and  nodding  to  one 
another. 

Purple  mountains  rose  before  us  in  front,  and  we  began 
presently  to  hear  a  noise  and  roaring  afar  off — not  a  fierce 
roaring,  but  one  deep  and  calm,  like  to  the  respiration  of 
the  great  sea,  as  he  lies  basking  on  the  sands  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

And  we  came  soon  to  a  little  hillock  of  green,  which  was 
standing  before  a  huge  mountain  of  purple  black,  and  there 
were  white  clouds  over  the  mountains,  and  some  trees  wav- 
ing on  the  hillock,  and  between  the  trunks  of  them  we  saw 
the  waters  of  the  waterfall  descending;  and  there  was  a 
snob  on  a  rock,  who  stood  and  examined  the  same. 

Then  we  approached  the  water,  passing  the  clump  of 
oak-trees.  The  waters  were  white,  and  the  cliffs  which 
they  varnished  were  purple.  But  those  round  about  were 
greyj  tall,  and  gay  with  blue  shadows,  and  ferns,  heath, 
and  rusty-coloured  funguses  sprouting  here  and  there  in 
the  same.  But  in  the  ravine  where  the  waters  fell,  roar- 
ing, as  it  were,  with  the  fall,  the  rocks  were  dark,  and  the 
foam  of  the  cataract  was  of  a  yellow  colour.  And  we 
stood,  and  were  silent,  and  wondered.  And  still  the  trees 
continued  to  wave,  and  the  waters  to  roar  and  tumble,  and 
the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  fresh  wind  to  blow. 

And  we  stood  and  looked :  and  said  in  our  hearts  it  was 
beautiful,  and  bethought  us  how  shall  all  this  be  set  down 
in  types  and  ink?  (for  our  trade  is  to  write  books  and  sell 
the  same — a  chapter  for  a  guinea,  a  line  for  a  penny)  ;  and 
the  waterfall  roared  in  answer:  "For  shame,  O  vain  man, 
think  not  of  thy  books  and  of  thy  pence  now;  but  look  on, 
and  wonder,  and  be  silent !  Can  types  or  ink  describe  my 
beauty,  though  aided  by  thy  small  wit?  I  am  made  for 
thee  to  praise  and  wonder  at :  be  content,  and  cherish  thy 
wonder.  It  is  enough  that  thou  hast  seen  a  great  thing : 
is  it  needful  that  thou  shouldst  prate  of  all  thou  hast 
seen?  " 

So  we  came  away  silently,  and  walked  through  the  park 
without  looking  back.  And  there  was  a  man  at  the  gate, 
who  opened  it  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Give  me  a  little  six- 
pence." But  we  gave  nothing,  and  walked  up  the  hill, 
which  was  sore  to  climb;  and  on  the  summit  found  the 
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car-boy,  who  was  lolling  on  his  cushions  and  smoking,  as 
happy  as  a  lord. 

Quitting  the  waterfall  of  Powerscourt  (the  grand  style 
in  which  it  has  been  described  was  adopted  in  order  that 
the  reader,  who  has  probably  read  other  descriptions  of  the 
spot,  might  have  at  least  something  new  in  this  account  of 
it),  we  speedily  left  behind  us  the  rich  and  wooded  tract 
of  country  about  Powerscourt,  and  came  to  a  bleak  tract, 
which,  perhaps  by  way  of  contrast  to  so  much  natural 
wealth,  is  not  unpleasing,  and  began  ascending  what  is 
very  properly  called  the  Long  Hill.  Here  you  see,  in  the 
midst  of  the  loneliness,  a  grim-looking  barrack,  that  was 
erected  when,  after  the  Rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for 
some  time  to  occupy  this  most  rebellious  country;  and  a 
church,  looking  equally  dismal,  a  lean-looking,  sham-Gothic 
building,  in  the  midst  of  this  green  desert.  The  road  to 
Luggala,  whither  we  were  bound,  turns  off  the  Long  Hill, 
up  another  hill,  which  seems  still  longer  and  steeper,  inas- 
much as  it  was  ascended  perforce  on  foot,  and  over  lonely, 
boggy  moorlands,  enlivened  by  a  huge  grey  boulder  plumped 
here  and  there,  and  come,  one  wonders  how,  to  the  spot. 
Close  to  this  hill  of  Slieve-Buck  is  marked  in  the  maps  a 
district  called  "  the  uninhabited  country,"  and  these  stones 
probably  fell  at  a  period  of  time  when  not  only  this  dis- 
trict, but  all  the  world,  was  uninhabited, — and  in  some 
convulsion  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  this  and  other 
enormous  rocks  were  cast  abroad. 

From  behind  one  of  them,  or  out  of  the  ground  some- 
how, as  we  went  up  the  hill,  sprang  little  ragged  guides, 
who  are  always  lurking  about  in  search  of  stray  pence  from 
tourists;  and  we  had  three  or  four  of  such  at  our  back  by 
the  time  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Almost  the  first 
sight  we  saw  was  a  smart  coach-and-four,  with  a  loving 
wedding  party  within,  and  a  genteel  valet  and  lady's-maid 
without.  I  wondered,  had  they  been  burying  their  modest 
loves  in  the  uninhabited  district?  But  presently,  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  saw  the  place  on  which  their  honeymoon 
had  been  passed;  nor  could  any  pair  of  lovers,  nor  a  pious 
hermit,  bent  on  retirement  from  the  world,  have  selected  a 
more  sequestered  spot. 

Standing  by  a  big  shining  granite  stone  on  the  hilltop, 
we  looked  immediately  down  upon  Lough  Tay — a  little 
round  lake  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  lay  beneath  us 
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as  black  as  a  pool  of  ink — a  high,  crumbling,  white-sided 
mountain,  falling  abruptly  into  it  on  the  side  opposite  to 
us,  with  a  huge  ruin  of  shattered  rocks  at  its  base.  North- 
wards, we  could  see  between  mountains  a  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  lake  of  Lough  Dan,  which,  too,  was  dark, 
though  the  Annamoe  river,  which  connects  the  two  lakes, 
lay  coursing  through  the  greenest  possible  flats,  and  shin- 
ing as  bright  as  silver.  Brilliant  green  shores,  too,  come 
gently  down  to  the  southern  side  of  Lough  Tay;  through 
these  runs  another  river,  with  a  small  rapid  or  fall,  which 
makes  a  music  for  the  lake;  and  here,  amidst  beautiful 
woods,  lies  a  villa,  where  the  four  horses,  the  groom  and 
valet,  the  postillions,  and  the  young  couple  had,  no  doubt, 
been  hiding  themselves. 

Hereabouts,  the  owner  of  the  villa,  Mr.  Latouche,  has  a 
great  grazing  establishment;  and  some  herd-boys,  no  doubt 
seeing  strangers  on  the  hill,  thought  proper  that  the  cattle 
should  stray  that  way,  that  they  might  drive  them  back 
again,  and  parenthetically  ask  the  travellers  for  money, — 
everybody  asks  travellers  for  money,  as  it  seems.  Next 
day,  admiring  in  a  labourer's  arms  a  little  child — his  mas- 
ter's son,  who  could  not  speak — the  labourer,  his  he-nurse, 
spoke  for  him,  and  demanded  a  little  sixpence  to  buy  the 
child  apples.  One  grows  not  a  little  callous  to  this  sort  of 
beggary;  and  the  only  one  of  our  numerous  young  guides 
who  got  a  reward  was  the  raggedest  of  them.  He  and  his 
companions  had  just  come  from  school,  he  said, — not  a 
Government  school,  but  a  private  one,  where  they  paid.  I 
asked  how  much, — "  Was  it  a  penny  a  week?  "  "No;  not 
a  penny  a  week,  but  so  much  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
"  Was  it  a  barrel  of  meal,  or  a  few  stone  of  potatoes,  or 
something  of  that  sort?  "     "  Yes;  something  of  that  sort." 

The  something  must,  however,  have  been  a  very  small 
something  on  the  poor  lad's  part.  He  was  one  of  four 
young  ones,  who  lived  with  their  mother,  a  widow.  He 
had  no  work;  he  could  get  no  work ;  nobody  had  work. 
His  mother  had  a  cabin  with  no  land — not  a  perch  of  land, 
no  potatoes — nothing  but  the  cabin.  How  did  they  live? 
— the  mother  knitted  stockings.  T  asked,  had  she  any 
stockings  at  home? — the  boy  said,  "No."  How  did  he 
live? — he  lived  how  he  could;  and  we  gave  him  three- 
pence, with  which,  in  delight,  he  went  bounding  off  to  the 
poor  mother.     Gracious  heavens !  what  a  history  to  hear, 
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told  by  a  child  looking  quite  cheerful  as  he  told  it,  and  as 
if  the  story  was  quite  a  common  one.  And  a  common  one, 
too,  it  is;  and  God  forgive  us! 

Here  is  another,  and  of  a  similar  low  kind,  but  rather 
pleasanter.  We  asked  the  car-boy  how  much  he  earned. 
He  said,  "  Seven  shillings  a  week,  and  his  chances " — 
which  in  the  summer  season,  from  the  number  of  tourists 
who  are  jolted  in  his  ear,  must  be  tolerably  good — eight  or 
nine  shillings  a  week  more,  probably.  But  he  said,  in 
winter  his  master  did  not  hire  him  for  the  car;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  look  for  work  elsewhere :  as  for  saving,  he  never 
had  saved  a  shilling  in  his  life. 

We  asked  him,  was  he  married?  and  he  said  No,  but  he 
was  as  good  as  married  ;  for  he  had  an  old  mother  and  four 
little  brothers  to  keep,  and  six  mouths  to  feed,  and  to  dress 
himself  decent  to  drive  the  gentlemen.  Was  not  the  "  as 
good  as  married  "  a  pretty  expression?  and  might  not  some 
of  what  are  called  their  betters  learn  a  little  good  from 
these  simple  poor  creatures?  There's  many  a  young  fel- 
low who  sets  up  in  the  world  would  think  it  rather  hard  to 
have  four  brothers  to  support;  and  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  genteel  Christian  pining  over  five  hundred  a  year.  A 
few  such  may  read  this,  perhaps :  let  them  think  of  the 
Irish  widow  with  the  four  children  and  nothing,  and  at 
least  be  more  contented  with  their  port  and  sherry  and 
their  leg  of  mutton. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  subject  of  dinner  and  the 
little  village,  Roundwood,  which  was  reached  by  this  time, 
lying  a  few  miles  off  from  the  lakes,  and  reached  by  a  road 
not  particularly  remarkable  for  any  picturesqueness  in 
beauty,  though  you  pass  through  a  simple  pleasing  land- 
scape, always  agreeable  as  a  repose,  I  think,  after  viewing 
a  sight  so  beautiful  as  those  mountain  lakes  we  have  just 
quitted.  All  the  hills  up  which  we  had  panted  had  im- 
parted a  fierce  sensation  of  hunger;  and  it  was  nobly  de- 
creed that  we  should  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street  of 
Eoundwood,  impartially  between  the  two  hotels,  and  sol- 
emnly decide  upon  a  resting-place  after  having  inspected 
the  larders  and  bedrooms  of  each. 

And  here,  as  an  impartial  writer,  I  must  say,  that  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Wheatley  possesses  attractions  which  few  men 
can  resist,  in  the  shape  of  two  very  handsome  young  ladies, 
his  daughters;  whose  faces,  were  they  but  painted  on  his 
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signboard,  instead  of  the  mysterious  piece  which  ornaments 
it,  would  infallibly  draw  tourists  into  the  house,  thereby 
giving  the  opposition  inn  of  Murphy  not  the  least  chance 
of  custom. 

A  landlord's  daughters  in  England,  inhabiting  a  little 
country  inn,  would  be  apt  to  lay  the  cloth  for  the  traveller, 
and  their  respected  father  would  bring  in  the  first  dish  of 
the  dinner;  but  this  arrangement  is  never  known  in  Ireland; 
we  scarcely  ever  see  the  cheering  countenance  of  my  land- 
lord. And  as  for  the  young  ladies  of  Eoundwood,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  no  young  persons  in  Baker  Street  could 
be  more  genteel;  and  that  our  bill,  when  it  was  brought 
the  next  morning,  was  written  in  as  pretty  and  fashionable 
a  lady's  hand  as  ever  was  formed  in  the  most  elegant  fin- 
ishing school  at  Pimlico. 

Of  the  dozen  houses  of  the  little  village,  the  half  seem 
to  be  houses  of  entertainment.  A  green  common  stretches 
before  these,  with  its  rural  accompaniments  of  geese,  pigs, 
and  idlers;  a  park  and  plantation  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
and  plenty  of  trees  round  about  it,  give  it  a  happy,  com- 
fortable, English  look;  which  is,  to  my  notion,  the  best 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  hamlet;  for  where,  after 
all,  are  villages  so  pretty? 

Here,  rather  to  one's  wonder,  for  the  district  was  not 
thickly  enough  populated  to  encourage  dramatic  exhibitions, 
a  sort  of  theatre  was  erected  on  the  common;  a  ragged 
cloth  covering  the  spectators  and  the  actors,  the  former  (if 
there  were  any)  obtaining  admittance  through  two  doors  on 
the  stage,  in  front  marked  pit  &  galeet.  Why  should 
the  word  not  be  spelt  with  one  l  as  with  two? 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  was  stated  to  be  threepence,  and 
to  the  galery  twopence.  We  heard  the  drums  and  pipes  of 
the  orchestra  as  we  sate  at  dinner;  it  seemed  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  examine  Irish  humour  of  a  peculiar  sort, 
and  we  promised  ourselves  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  pit. 

But,  although  the  drums  began  to  beat  at  half-past  six, 
and  a  crowd  of  young  people  formed  round  the  ladder  at 
that  hour,  to  whom  the  manager  of  the  troop  addressed  the 
most  vehement  invitations  to  enter,  nobody  seemed  to  be 
inclined  to  mount  the  steps;  for  the  fact  most  likely  was 
that  not  one  of  the  poor  fellows  possessed  the  requisite 
twopence  which  would  induce  the  fat  old  lady  who  sate  by 
it  to  fling  open  the  gallery-door.     At  one  time  I  thought  of 
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offering  a  half-crown  for  a  purchase  of  tickets  for  twenty 
and  so  at  once  benefiting  the  management  and  the  crowd  of 
ragged  urchins  who  stood  wistfully  without  his  pavilion; 
but  it  seemed  ostentatious,  and  we  had  not  the  courage  to 
face  the  tall  man  in  the  greatcoat  gesticulating  and  shout- 
ing in  front  of  the  stage  and  make  the  proposition. 

Why  not?  It  would  have  given  the  company  potatoes 
at  least  for  supper,  and  made  a  score  of  children  happy. 
They  would  have  seen  "  the  learned  pig  who  spells  your 
name,  the  feats  of  manly  activity,  the  wonderful  Italian 
vaulting;  "  and  they  would  have  heard  the  comic  songs  by 
"your  humble  servant." 

"  Your  humble  servant "  was  the  head  of  the  troop :  a 
long  man,  with  a  broad  accent,  a  yellow  topcoat,  and  a 
piteous  lean  face.  What  a  speculation  was  this  poor  fel- 
low's !  he  must  have  a  company  of  at  least  a  dozen  to  keep. 
There  were  three  girls  in  trousers,  who  danced  in  front  of 
the  stage,  in  Polish  caps,  tossing  their  arms  about  to  the 
tunes  of  three  musicianers;  there  was  a  page,  two  young 
tragedy  actors,  and  a  clown;  there  was  the  fat  old  woman 
at  the  gallery-door  waiting  for  the  twopences;  there  was 
the  Jack-pudding;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  some  one  within,  or  else  who  would  take  care  Of  the 
learned  pig? 

The  poor  manager  stood  in  front,  and  shouted  to  the  lit- 
tle Irishry  beneath;  but  no  one  seemed  to  move.  Then  he 
brought  forward  Jack  Pudding,  and  had  a  dialogue  with 
him;  the  jocularity  of  which,  by  heavens!  made  the  heart 
ache  to  hear.  We  had  determined,  at  least,  to  go  to  the 
play  before  that,  but  the  dialogue  was  too  much :  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  away,  unable  to  face  that  dreadful  Jack 
Pudding,  and  heard  the  poor  manager  shouting  still  for 
many  hours  through  the  night,  and  the  drums  thumping 
vain  invitations  to  the  people.  Oh  unhappy  children  of 
the  Hibernian  Thespis !  it  is  my  belief  that  they  must  have 
eaten  the  learned  pig  that  night  for  supper. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  left  the  little  inn  at 
Eoundwood;  the  people  were  flocking  in  numbers  to  church, 
on  cars  and  pillions,  neat,  comfortable,  and  well  dressed. 
We  saw  in  this  country  more  health,  more  beauty,  0,nd 
more  shoes  than  I  have  remarked  in  any  quarter.  That 
famous  resort  of  sightseers,  the  Devil's  Glen,  lies  at  a  few 
miles'  distance  from  the  little  village;  and,  having  gone 
41 
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on  the  car  as  near  to  the  spot  as  the  road  permitted,  we 
made  across  the  fields — boggy,  stony,  ill-tilled  fields  they 
were — for  about  a  mile,  at  the  end  of  which  walk,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  brow  of  the  ravine  that  has  received  so 
ugly  a  name. 

Is  there  a  legend  about  the  place?  No  doubt  for  this,  as 
for  almost  every  other  natural  curiosity  in  Ireland,  there  is 
some  tale  of  monk,  saint,  fairy,  or  devil;  but  our  guide  in 
the  present  day  was  a  barrister  from  Dublin,  who  did  not 
deal  in  fictions  by  any  means  so  romantic,  and  the  history, 
whatever  it  was,  remained  untold.  Perhaps  the  little 
breechesless  cicerone  who  offered  himself,  would  have  given 
us  the  story,  but  we  dismissed  the  urchin  with  scorn,  and 
had  to  find  our  own  way  through  bush  and  bramble  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gully. 

Here  we  came  on  a  cataract,  which  looks  very  big  in 
Messrs.  Curry's  pretty  little  Guide-book  (that  every  trav- 
eller to  Wicklow  will  be  sure  to  have  in  his  pocket) ;  but 
the  waterfall,  on  this  shining  Sabbath  morning,  was  dis- 
posed to  labour  as  little  as  possible,  and,  indeed,  is  a  spirit 
of  a  very  humble  ordinary  sort. 

But  there  is  a  ravine  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  which 
a  river  runs  roaring  (a  lady  who  keeps  the  gate  will  not 
object  to  receive  a  gratuity) — there  is  a  ravine,  or  Devil's 
Glen,  which  forms  a  delightful  wild  walk,  and  where  a 
Methusaleh  of  a  landscape-painter  might  find  studies  for 
all  his  life  long.  All  sorts  of  foliage  and  colour,  all  sorts 
of  delightful  caprices  of  light  and  shadow — the  river  tum- 
bling and  frothing  amidst  the  boulders — raucum  per  Icevia 
Trmrmur  saxa  ciens,  and  a  chorus  of  150,000  birds  (there 
might  be  more),  hopping,  twittering,  singing  under  the 
clear  cloudless  Sabbath  scene,  make  this  walk  one  of  the 
most  delightful  that  can  be  taken;  and,  indeed,  I  hope 
there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  you  may  get  as  much  out  of 
an  hour's  walk  there,  as  out  of  the  best  hour's  extempore 
preaching.  But  this  was  as  a  salvo  to  our  conscience  for 
not  being  at  church. 

Here,  however,  was  a  long  aisle,  arched  gothieally  over- 
head, in  a  much  better  taste  than  is  seen  in  some  of  those 
disipal  new  churches;  and,  by  way  of  painted  glass,  the 
sun  lighting  up  multitudes  of  various-coloured  leaves,  and 
the  birds  for  choristers,  and  the  river  by  way  of  organ,  and 
in  it  stones  enough  to  make  a  whole  library  of  sermons. 
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No  man  can  walk  in  such  a  place  without  feeling  grateful, 
and  grave,  and  humble;  and  without  thanking  Heaven  for 
it  as  he  comes  away.  And,  walking  and  musing  in  this 
free  happy  place,  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  brother  Cockneys,  shut  up  in  their  huge  prison 
(the  treadmill  for  the  day  being  idle),  and  told  by  some 
legislators  that  relaxation  is  sinful,  that  ^Yorks  of  art  are 
abominations,  except  on  week-days,  and  that  their  proper 
place  of  resort  is  a  dingy  tabernacle,  where  a  loud-voiced 
man  is  howling  about  hell-fire  in  bad  grammar.  Is  not  this 
beautiful  world,  too,  a  part  of  our  religion?  Yes,  truly,  in 
whatever  way  my  Lord  John  fiussell  may  vote;  and  it  is 
to  be  learned  without  having  recourse  to  any  professor  at 
any  Bethesda,  Ebenezer,  or  Jerusalem;  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it;  no  terror,  no  bigoted  dealing  of  damna- 
tion to  one's  neighbour — it  is  taught  without  false  empha- 
sis or  vain  spouting  on  the  preacher's  part — how  should 
there  be  such  with  such  a  preacher? 

This  wild  onslaught  upon  sermons  and  preachers  needs 
perhaps  an  explanation;  for  which  purpose  we  must  whisk 
back  out  of  the  Devil's  Glen  (improperly  so  named)  to 
Dublin,  and  to  this  day  week,  when,  at  this  very  time,  I 
heard  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  city  deliver  a  sermon 
that  lasted  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes — time  enough 
to  walk  up  the  Glen  and  back,  and  remark  a  thousand  de- 
lightful things  by  the  way. 

Mr.  G — — 's  church  (though  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
meutioning  the  gentleman's  name,  for  a  more  conscientious 
and  excellent  man,  as  it  is  said,  cannot  be)  is  close  by  the 
Custom  House  in  Dublin,  and  crowded  morning  and  even- 
ing with  his  admirers.  The  service  was  beautifully  read 
by  him,  and  the  audience  joined  in  the  responses,  and  in 
the  psalms  and  hymns,*  with  a  fervour  which  is  very  un- 
usual in  England.  Then  came  the  sermon;  and  what  more 
can  be  said  of  it  than  that  it  was  extempore,  and  lasted  for 

*  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  latter — 

"  Hasten  to  some  distant  isle, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  skies  for  ever  smile, 
And  the  Macks  for  emr  weep." 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  such  nonsensical  false  twaddle  should  be 
sung  in  a  house  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  people  assembled 
for  grave  and  decent  worship  ? 
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an  hour  and  twenty  minutes?  The  orator  never  failed  once 
for  a  word,  so  amazing  is  his  practice;  though,  as  a  stranger 
to  this  kind  of  exercise,  I  could  not  help  trembling  for  the 
performer,  as  one  has  for  Madame  Saqui  on  the  slack-rope, 
in  the  midst  of  a  blaze  of  rockets  and  squibs,  expecting 
every  minute  she  must  go  over.  But  the  artist  was  too 
skilled  for  that;  and  after  some  tremendous  bound  of  a 
metaphor  in  the  midst  of  which  you  expect  he  must  tumble 
neck  and  heels,  and  be  engulfed  in  the  dark  abyss  of  non- 
sense, down  he  was  sure  to  come,  in  a  most  graceful  atti- 
tude too,  in  the  midst  of  a  fluttering  "  ah ! "  from  a  thousand 
wondering  people. 

But  I  declare  solemnly  that  when  I  came  to  try  and  rec- 
ollect of  what  the  exhibition  consisted,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  sermon  at  dinner  that  evening,  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  remember  a  word  of  it;  although,  to  do  the  orator 
justice,  he  repeated  many  of  his  opinions  a  great  number 
of  times  over.  Thus,  if  he  had  to  discourse  of  death  to  us, 
it  was — At  the  approach  of  the  Dark  Angel  of  the  Grave — 
at  the  coming  of  the  grim  King  of  Terrors — at  the  warning 
of  that  awful  Power  to  whom  all  of  us  must  bow  down — at 
the  summons  of  that  Pallid  Spectre  whose  equal  foot  knocks 
at  the  monarch' s  tower  or  the  poor  man' s  cabin — and  so  forth. 
There  is  an  examiner  of  plays,  and  indeed  there  ought  to 
be  an  examiner  of  sermons,  by  which  audiences  are  to  be 
fully  as  much  injured  or  misguided  as  by  the  other  named 
exhibitions.  What  call  have  reverend  gentlemen  to  repeat 
their  dicta  half  a  dozen  times  over,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel 
when  he  says  anything  that  he  fancies  to  be  witty?  Why 
are  men  to  be  kept  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
listening  to  that  which  may  be  more  effectually  said  in 
twenty? 

And  it  need  not  be  said  here  that  a  church  is  not  a  ser- 
mon-house— that  it  is  devoted  to  a  purpose  much  more  lofty 
and  sacred,  for  which  has  been  set  apart  the  noblest  service, 
every  single  word  of  which  latter  has  been  previously 
weighed  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  thoughtful  rever- 
ence. And  after  this  sublime  work  of  genius,  learning, 
and  piety  is  concluded,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  a  man  should 
mount  a  desk,  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  his 
words  beforehand,  and  speak  thence  his  crude  opinions  in 
his  doubtful  grammar?  It  will  be  answered  that  the  ex- 
tempore preacher  does  not  deliver  crude  opinions,  but  that 
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he  arranges  his  discourse  beforehand;  to  all  which  it  may 

be  answered  that  Mr.  contradicted  himself  more  than 

once  in  the  course  of  the  above  oration,  and  repeated  him- 
self a  half-dozen  times.  A  man  in  that  place  has  no  right 
to  say  a  word  too  much  or  too  little. 

And  it  comes  to  this, — it  is  the  preacher  the  people  fol- 
low, not  the  prayers ;  or  why  is  this  church  more  frequented 
than  any  other?  It  is  that  warm  emphasis,  and  word- 
mouthing,  and  vulgar  imagery,  and  glib  rotundity  of 
phrase,  which  brings  them  together  and  keeps  them  happy 
and  breathless.  Some  of  this  class  call  the  Cathedral 
Service  Paddy'' s  Opera  ;  they  say  it  is  Popish — downright 
scarlet — they  won't  go  to  it.  They  will  have  none  but 
their  own  hymns — and  pretty  they  are— no  ornaments  but 
those  of  their  own  minister,  his  rank  incense  and  tawdry 
rhetoric.  Coming  out  of  the  church,  on  the  Custom  House 
steps  hard  by,  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  bald  large  fore- 
head, a  new  black  coat,  a  little  Bible,  spouting — spouting 
in  omne  volubtlis  mvwm — the  very  counterpart  of  the  rever- 
end gentleman  hard  by.  It  was  just  the  same  thing,  just 
as  well  done,  the  eloquence  quite  as  easy  and  round,  the 
amplifications  as  ready,  the  big  words  rolling  round  the 
tongue,  just  as  within  doors.  But  we  are  out  of  the  Devil's 
Glen  by  this  time;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  delivering  a 
sermon  there,  we  had  better  have  been  at  church  hearing 
one. 

The  country  people,  however,  are  far  more  pious;  and 
the  road  along  which  we  went  to  Glendalough  was  thronged 
with  happy  figures  of  people  plodding  to  or  from  mass.  A 
chapel-yard  was  covered  with  grey  cloaks;  and  at  a  little  inn 
hard  by  stood  numerous  carts,  cars,  shandrydans  and  pil- 
lioned  horses,  awaiting  the  end  of  the  prayers.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  wild,  and  beautiful  of  course ;  but  why  try 
to  describe  it?  I  think  the  Irish  scenery  just  like  the  Irish 
melodies — sweet,  wild,  and  sad  even  in  the  sunshine.  You 
can  neither  represent  one  nor  other  by  words;  but  I  am 
sure  if  one  could  translate  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  " 
into  form  and  colours,  it  would  fall  into  the  exact  shape  of 
a  tender  Irish  landscape.  So,  take  and  play  that  tune 
upon  your  fiddle,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  muse  a  little, 
and  you  have  the  whole  scene  before  you. 

I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  tune  about  Glendalough; 
but  if  there  be,  it  must  be  the  most  delicate,  fantastic. 
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fairy  melody  that  ever  was  played.  Only  fancy  can  de- 
scribe the, charms  of  that  delightful  place.  Directly  you 
see  it,  it  smiles  at  you  as  innocent  and  friendly  as  a  little 
child;  and  once  seen,  it  becomes  your  friend  for  ever,  and 
you  are  always  happy  when  you  think  of  it.  Here  is  a  lit- 
tle lake,  and  little  fords  across  it,  surrounded  by  little 
mountains,  and  which  lead  you  now  to  little  islands  where 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fantastic  little  old  chapels  and  grave- 
yards ;  or,  again,  into  little  brakes  and  shrubberies  where 
small  rivers  are  crossing  over  little  rocks,  plashing  and 
jumping,  and  singing  as  loud  as  ever  they  can.  Thomas 
Moore  has  written  rather  an  awful  description  of  it ;  and  it 
may  indeed  appear  big  to  him,  and  to  the  fairies  who 
must  have  inhabited  the  place  in  old  days — that's  clear. 
For  who  could  be  accommodated  in  it  except  the  little 
people? 

There  are  seven  churches,  whereof  the  cletgy  must  have 
been  the  smallest  persons,  and  have  had  the  smallest  bene- 
fices and  the  littlest  congregations  ever  known.  As  for  the 
cathedral,  what  a  bishoplet  it  must  have  been  that  presided 
there ! — the  place  would  hardly  hold  the  Bishop  of  London, 
or  Mr.  Sidney  Smith — two  full-sized  clergymen  of  these 
days — who  would  be  sure  to  quarrel  there  for  want  of  room, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  There  must  have  been  a  dean  no 
bigger  than  Mr.  Moore  before  mentioned,  and  a  chapter  no 
bigger  than  that  chapter  in  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  word,  and  mere  popguns  of  canons, 
and  a  beadle  about  as  tall  as  Crofton  Croker,  to  whip  the 
little  boys  who  were  playing  at  taw  (with  peas)  in  the  yard. 

They  say  there  was  a  universitj',  too,  in  the  place,  with 
I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  scholars ;  but  for  accounts 
of  this,  there  is  an  excellent  guide  on  the  spot,  who,  for  a 
shilling  or  two,  will  tell  all  he  knows,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too. 

There  are  numerous  legends,  too,  concerning  St.  Kevin, 
and  Fin  Mac  Coul  and  the  devil,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what.  But  these  stories  are,  I  am  bound  to  say,  abomina- 
bly stupid  and  stale ;  and  some  guide  *  ought  to  be  seized 

*  It  must  be  said,  for  the  worthy  fellow  who  accompanied  us,  and 
who  acted  as  cicerone  previously  to  the  great  Willis,  the  great  Hall, 
the  great  Barrow,  that  though  he  wears  a  ragged  coat  his  manners 
are  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  evinces  no  small  tal- 
ent, taste,  and  scholarship. 
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upon  and  choked,  and  flung  into  the  lake,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing to  the  others  to  stop  their  interminable  prate.  This  is 
the  curse  attending  curiosity,  for  visitors  to  almost  all  the 
show-places  in  the  country :  you  have  not  only  the  guide 
— who  himself  talks  too  much,  but  a  string  of  ragged  ama- 
teurs, starting  from  bush  and  briar,  ready  to  carry  his  hon- 
our's umbrella  or  my  lady's  cloak,  or  to  help  either  up  a 
bank  or  across  a  stream.  And  all  the  while  they  look  wist- 
fully in  your  face,  saying,  "  Give  me  sixpence ! "  as  clear 
as  looks  can  speak.  The  unconscionable  rogues !  how  dare 
they,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  starvation  or  so,  interrupt  gen- 
tlefolks in  their  pleasure? 

A  long  tract  of  wild  country,  with  a  park  or  two  here 
and  there,  a  police  barrack  perched  on  a  hill,  a  half-starved- 
looking  church  stretching  its  long  scraggy  steeple  over  a 
wide  plain,  mountains  whose  base  is  richly  cultivated  while 
their  tops  are  purple  and  lonely,  warm  cottages  and  farms 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  humble  cabins  here 
and  there  on  the  wayside,  accompany  the  car,  that  jingles 
back  over  fifteen  miles  of  ground  through  Inniskerry  to 
Bray.  You  pass  by  wild  gaps  and  greater  and  lesser  Sugar 
Loaves ;  and  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  sky  is  quite  red 
with  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows  are  of  such  a  purple  as 
(they  may  say  what  they  like)  Claude  could  no  more  paint 
than  I  can,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  beyond  Bray, 
and  crying  out  "  'ddXarra,  OdXarra !  "  affect  to  be  wondrously 
delighted  by  the  sight  of  that  element. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  at  Bray  is  one  of  the  best  inns 
in  Ireland ;  and  there  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  is  a  good 
dinner  ready,  five  minutes  after  the  honest  car-boy,  with 
innumerable  hurroos  and  smacks  of  his  whip,  has  brought 
up  his  passengers  to  the  door  with  a  gallop. 

As  for  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  I  have  not  described  that ;  be- 
cause (as  has  been  before  occasionally  remarked)  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe  natural  beauties ;  and  because,  sec- 
ondly (though  this  is  a  minor  consideration) ,  we  did  not  go 
thither.  But  we  went  on  another  day  to  the  Dargle,  and 
to  Shanganah,  and  the  city  of  Cabinteely,  and  to  the  Scalp 
— that  wild  pass ;  and  I  have  no  more  to  say  about  them, 
than  about  the  Vale  of  Avoca.  The  Dublin  cockney,  who 
has  these  places  at  his  door,  knows  them  quite  well ;  and, 
as  for  the  Londoner,  who  is  meditating  a  trip  to  the  Ehine 
for  the  summer,  or  to  Brittany  or  Normandy,  let  us  be- 
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seech  Mm  to  see  his  own  country  first  (if  LordLyndhurst 
will  allow  us  to  call  this  a  part  of  it)  ;  and  if,  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  an  easy  journey  from  London,  the  cockney 
be  not  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  country  as  beautiful,  as 
strange  to  him,  as  romantic  as  the  most  imaginative  man 
on  'Change  can  desire, — may  this  work  be  praised  by  the 
critics  all  around  and  never  reach  a  second  edition ! 
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CHAPTEE    XXV. 

COUNTRY  MEETINGS  IN  KILDARE— MEATH— 
DROGHEDA. 

As  agricultural  show  was  to  be  held  at  the  town  of  Naas, 
and  I  was  glad,  after  having  seen  the  grand  exhibition  at 
Cork,  to  be  present  at  a  more  homely,  unpretending  coun- 
try festival,  where  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  the  orators  say, 
did  not  happen  to  be  looking  on.  Perhaps  men  are  apt, 
under  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  inspection,  to  assume  an  air 
somewhat  more  pompous  and  magnificent  than  that  which 
they  wear  every  day.  The  Naas  meeting  was  conducted 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  splendour  or  display — a 
hearty,  modest,  matter-of-fact  country  meeting. 

Market-day  was  fixed  upon  of  course,  and  the  town,  as 
we  drove  into  it,  was  thronged  with  frieze-coats,  the  mar- 
ket-place bright  with  a  great  number  of  apple-stalls,  and 
the  street  filled  with  carts  and  vans  of  numerous  small 
tradesmen,  vending  cheeses,  or  cheap  crockeries,  or  ready- 
made  clothes  and  such  goods.  A  clothier,  with  a  great 
crowd  round  him,  had  arrayed  himself  in  a  staring  new 
waistcoat  of  his  stock,  and  was  turning  slowly  round  to  ex- 
hibit the  garment,  spouting  all  the  while  to  his  audience, 
and  informing  them  that  he  could  fit  out  any  person,  in 
one  minute,  "in  a  complete  new  shuit  from  head  to  fut." 
There  seemed  to  be  a  crowd  of  gossips  at  every  shop-door, 
and,  of  course,  a  number  of  gentlemen  waiting  at  the  inn- 
steps,  criticising  the  cars  and  carriages  as  they  drove  up. 
Only  those  who  live  in  small  towns  know  what  an  object 
of  interest  the  street  becomes,  and  the  carriages  and  horses 
which  pass  therein.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  had  sent  stock 
to  compete  for  the  prizes.  The  shepherds  were  tending  the 
stock.  The  judges  were  making  their  award,  and  until 
their  sentence  was  given,  no  competitors  could  enter  the 
show-yard.  The  entrance  to  that,  meanwhile,  was  thronged 
by  a  great  posse  of  people,  and  as  the  gate  abutted  upon 
an  old  grey  tower,  a  number  of  people  had  scaled  that,  and 
were  looking  at  the  beasts  in  the  court  below.  Likewise, 
there  was  a  tall  haystack,  which  possessed  similar  advan- 
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tages  of  situation,  and  was  equally  thronged  with  men  and 
boys.  The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  all  night,  the  heavens 
were  still  black  with  it,  and  the  coats  of  the  men,  and  the 
red  feet  of  many  ragged  female  spectators,  were  liberally 
spattered  with  mud. 

The  first  object  of  interest  we  were  called  upon  to  see 
was  a  famous  stallion;  and  passing  through  the  little  by- 
streets (dirty  and  small,  but  not  so  small  and  dirty  as  other 
by-streets  to  be  seen  in  Irish  towns)  we  came  to  a  porte- 
cochere,  leading  into  a  yard  filled  with  wet  fresh  hay, 
sinking  juicily  under  the  feet;  and  here  in  a  shed  was  the  fa- 
mous stallion.  His  sire  must  have  been  a  French  diligence- 
horse  ;  he  was  of  a  roan  colour,  with  a  broad  chest,  and 
short  clean  legs.  His  forehead  was  ornamented  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  on  which  his  name  and  prizes  were  painted, 
and  on  his  chest  hung  a  couple  of  medals  by  a  chain — a 
silver  one  awarded  to  him  at  Cork,  a  gold  one  carried  off 
by  superior  merit  from  other  stallions  assembled  to  contend 
at  Dublin.  When  the  points  of  the  animal  were  sufSciently 
discussed,  a  mare,  his  sister,  was  produced,  and  admired 
still  more  than  himself.  Any  man  who  has  witnessed  the 
performance  of  the  French  horses  in  the  Havre  diligence, 
must  admire  the  vast  strength  and  the  extraordinary  swift- 
ness of  the  breed;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
such  horses  would  prove  valuable  in  this  country,  where  it 
is  hard  now  to  get  a  stout  horse  for  the  road,  so  much  has 
the  fashion  for  blood,  and  nothing  but  blood,  prevailed  of 
late. 

By  the  time  the  stallion  was  seen,  the  judges  had  done 
their  arbitration;  and  we  went  to  the  yard,  where  broad- 
backed  sheep  were  resting  peaceably  in  their  pens;  bulls 
were  led  about  by  the  nose ;  enormous  turnips,  both  Swedes 
and  Aberdeens,  reposed  in  the  mud;  little  cribs  of  geese, 
hens,  and  peafowl  were  come  to  try  for  the  prize ;  and  pigs 
might  be  seen — some  encumbered  with  enormous  families, 
others  with  fat  merely.  They  poked  up  one  brute  to  walk 
for  us :  he  made,  after  many  futile  attempts,  a  desperate 
rush  forward,  his  legs  almost  lost  in  fat,  his  immense  sides 
quivering  and  shaking  with  the  exercise ;  he  was  then  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  straw,  into  which  he  sunk  panting. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  went  home  with  a  pink  ribbon  round 
his  tail  that  night,  and  got  a  prize  for  his  obesity. 

I  think  the  pink  ribbon  was,  at  least  to  a  Cockney,  the 
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pleasantest  sight  of  all ;  for  on  the  evening  after  the  show 
we  saw  many  carts  going  away  so  adorned,  having  carried 
off  prizes  on  the  occasion.  First  came  a  great  bull  step- 
ping along,  he  and  his  driver  having  each  a  bit  of  pink  in 
their  hats ;  then  a  cart  full  of  sheep ;  then  a  car  of  good- 
natured-looking  people,  having  a  churn  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  sported  a  pink  favour.  When  all  the  prizes 
were  distributed,  a  select  company  sate  down  to  dinner  at 
Macavoy's  Hotel;  and  no  doubt  a  reporter  who  was  pres- 
ent has  given  in  the  county  paper  an  account  of  all  the 
good  things  eaten  and  said.  At  our  end  of  the  table  we 
had  saddle  of  mutton,  and  I  remarked  a  boiled  leg  of  the 
same  delicacy,  with  turnips,  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
Before  the  vice  I  observed  a  large  piece  of  roast  beef, 
which  I  could  not  observe  at  the  end  of  dinner,  because  it 
was  all  swallowed.  After  the  mutton  we  had  cheese,  and 
were  just  beginning  to  think  that  we  had  dined  very  suffi- 
ciently, when  a  squadron  of  apple-pies  came  smoking  in, 
and  convinced  us  that,  in  such  a  glorious  cause,  Britons  are 
never  at  fault.  We  ate  up  the  apple-pies,  and  then  the 
punch  was  called  for  by  those  who  preferred  that  beverage 
to  wine,  and  the  speeches  began. 

The  chairman  gave  "The  Queen,"  nine  times  nine  and 
one  cheer  more ;  "  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  great  cheering;  "  The  Lord-Lieutenant " — his  Ex- 
cellency's health  was  received  rather  coolly,  I  thought. 
And  then  began  the  real  business  of  the  night :  Health  of 
the  Naas  Society,  health  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and 
healths  all  round;  not  forgetting  the  Sallymoiint  Beagles 
and  the  Kildare  Foxhounds — which  toasts  were  received 
with  loud  cheers  and  halloos  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  elicited  brief  speeches  from  the  masters  of  the 
respective  hounds,  promising  good  sport  next  season.  After 
the  Kildare  Foxhounds,  an  old  farmer  in  a  grey  coat  got 
gravely  up,  and  without  being  requested  to  do  so  in  the 
least,  sung  a  song,  stating  that — 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning  by  most  of  the  clocks 
We  rode  to  Kilruddery  in  search  of  a  fox ; " 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  song  challenged  a  friend  to 
give  another  song.  Another  old  farmer,  on  this,  rose  and 
sung  one  of  Morris's  songs  with  a  great  deal  of  queer  hu- 
mour; and,  no  doubt  many  more  songs  were  sung  during 
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the  evening,  for  plenty  of  hot- water  jugs  were  blocking  the 
door  as  we  went  out. 

The  jolly  frieze-coated  songster  who  celebrated  the  Kil- 
ruddery  fox,  sung,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  woefully  out 
of  tune;  but  still  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him,  and  I  think  the 
meeting  was  the  most  agreeable  one  I  have  seen  in  Ireland : 
there  was  more  good-humour,  more  cordial  union  of  classes, 
more  frankness  and  manliness,  than  one  is  accustomed  to 
find  in  Irish  meetings.  All  the  speeches  were  kind-hearted, 
straightforward  speeches,  without  a  word  of  politics  or  an 
attempt  at  oratory :  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
gentlemen  present  were  Protestant  or  Catholic, — each  one 
had  a  hearty  word  of  encouragement  for  his  tenant,  and 
a  kind  welcome  for  his  neighbour.  There  were  forty  stout, 
well-to-do  farmers  in  the  room,  renters  of  fifty,  seventy,  a 
hundred  acres  of  land.  There  were  no  clergymen  present, 
though  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  seen  one  of 
each  persuasion,  to  say  grace  for  the  meeting  and  the  meat. 

At  a  similar  meeting  at  Bally  tore  the  next  day,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  still  finer  collection  of  stock  than 
had  been  brought  to  Naas,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  flourishing  villages  in  Ireland.     The  road 

to  it  from   H town,   if  not  remarkable  for  its  rural 

beauty,  is  pleasant  to  travel,  for  evidences  of  neat  and 
prosperous  husbandry  are  around  you  everywhere — rich 
crops  in  the  fields,  and  neat  cottages  by  the  roadside,  ac- 
companying us  as  far  as  Ballytore — a  white,  straggling  vil- 
lage, surrounding  green  fields,  of  some  five  furlongs  square, 
with  a  river  running  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  numerous 
fine  cattle  in  the  green.  Here  is  a  large  windmill,  fitted 
up  like  a  castle,  with  battlements  and  towers ;  the  castellan 
thereof  is  a  good-natured  old  Quaker  gentleman,  and  num- 
bers more  of  his  following  inhabit  the  town. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  shops  of  the  village  were 
the  neatest  possible,  though  by  no  means  grand  or  porten- 
tous. Why  should  Quaker  shops  be  neater  than  other 
shops?  They  suffer  to  the  full  as  much  oppression  as  the 
rest  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
tyrants,  they  prosper. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  stock 
exhibited  at  Ballytore;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  large 
agricultural  proprietors  present,  it  might  have  figured  with 
advantage  in  any  show  in  England,  and  certainly  was  finer 
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than  the  exhibition  at  Naas;  which,  however,  is  a  very 
young  society.  The  best  part  of  the  show,  however,  to 
everybody's  thinking  (and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the 
manly  fair-play  spirit  which  characterises  the  society), 
was,  that  the  prizes  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  were 
awarded  to  two  men — one  a  labourer,  the  other  a  very 
small  holder,  both  having  reared  the  best  stock  exhibited 
on  the  occasion.  At  the  dinner,  which  took  place  in  a  barn 
of  the  inn,  smartly  decorated  with  laurels  for  the  purpose, 
there  was  as  good  and  stout  a  body  of  yeomen  as  at  Naas 
the  day  previous,  but  only  two  landlords;  and  here,  too, 
as  at  Naas,  neither  priest  nor  parson.  Cattle-feeding,  of 
course,  formed  the  principal  theme  of  the  after-dinner  dis- 
course— not,  however,  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  til- 
lage; and  there  was  a  good  and  useful  prize  for  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  rear  fat  oxen — for  the  best-kept  cottage 
and  garden  namely,  which  was  won  by  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  and  scanty  precarious  earnings,  but  who  yet 
found  means  to  make  the  most  of  his  small  means,  and  to 
keep  his  little  cottage  neat  and  cleanly.  The  tariff  and  the 
plentiful  harvest  together  had  helped  to  bring  down  prices 
severely ;  and  we  heard  from  the  farmers  much  desponding 
talk.  I  saw  hay  sold  for  £2  the  ton,  and  oats  for  8s.  3d. 
the  barrel. 

In  the  little  village  I  remarked  scarcely  a  single  beggar, 
and  very  few  bare  feet  indeed  among  the  crowds  who  came 
to  see  the  show.  Here  the  Quaker  village  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  town  of  Naas,  in  spite  of  its  poorhouse,  which 
was  only  half  full  when  we  went  to  see  it ;  but  the  people 
prefer  beggary  and  starvation  abroad,  to  comfort  and  neat- 
ness in  the  union-house. 

A  neater  establishment  cannot  be  seen  than  this;  and 
liberty  must  be  very  sweet  indeed,  when  people  prefer  it 
and  starvation  to  the  certainty  of  comfort  in  the  union- 
house.     We  went  to  see  it  after  the  show  at  Naas. 

The  first  persons  we  saw  at  the  gate  of  the  place  were 
four  buxom  lasses,  in  blue  jackets  and  petticoats,  who  were 
giggling  and  laughing  as  gaily  as  so  many  young  heiresses 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  who  had  a  colour  in  their  cheeks 
that  any  lady  of  Almaek's  might  efivy.  They  were  clean- 
ing pails  and  carrying  in  water  from  a  green  court  or  play- 
ground in  front  of  the  house,  which  some  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  place  were  busy  in  enclosing.     Passing 
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through  the  large  eBt;;rance  of  the  house,  a  nondescript 
Gothic  building,  we  came  to  a  court  divided  by  a  road  and 
two  low  walls :  the  right  enclosure  is  devoted  to  the  boys 
of  the  establishment,  of  whom  there  were  about  fifty  at 
play — boys  more  healthy  or  happy  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
Separated  from  them  is  the  nursery;  and  here  were  seventy 
or  eighty  young  children,  a  shrill  clack  of  happy  voices 
leading  the  way  to  the  door  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
Eoys  and  children  had  a  comfortable  little  uniform,  and 
shoes  were  furnished  for  all;  though  the  authorities  did 
not  seem  particularly  severe  in  enforcing  the  wearing  of 
the  shoes,  which  most  of  the  young  persons  left  behind 
them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Times's  in  the  world,  the  place  was  a 
happy  one.  It  is  kept  with  a  neatness  and  comfort  to 
which,  until  his  entrance  into  the  union-house,  the  Irish 
peasant  must  perforce  have  been  a  stranger.  All  the  rooms 
and  passages  are  white,  well  scoured,  and  airy;  all  the 
windows  are  glazed ;  all  the  beds  have  a  good  store  of  blan- 
kets and  sheets.  In  the  women's  dormitories  there  lay 
several  infirm  persons,  not  ill  enough  for  the  infirmary,  and 
glad  of  the  society  of  the  common  room.  In  one  of  the 
men's  sleeping-rooms  we  found  a  score  of  old  grey-coated 
men  sitting  round  another  who  was  reading  prayers  to 
them  ;  and  outside  the  place  we  found  a  woman  starving  in 
rags,  as  she  had  been  ragged  and  starving  for  years ;  her 
husband  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  his  house  upon  straw ; 
her  children  were  ill  with  a  fever ;  she  had  neither  meat, 
nor  physic,  nor  clothing,  nor  fresh  air,  nor  warmth  for 
them ; — and  she  preferred  to  starve  on  rather  than  enter 
the  house. 

The  last  of  our  agricultural  excursions  was  to  the  fair  of 
Castledermot,  celebrated  for  the  show  of  cattle  to  be  seen 
there,  and  attended  by  the  farmers  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Long  before  reaching  the  place  we  met 
troops  of  cattle  coming  from  it — stock  of  a  beautiful  kind, 
for  the  most  part  large,  sleek,  white,  long-backed,  most  of 
the  larger  animals  being  bound  for  England.  There  was 
very  near  as  fine  a  show  in  the  pastures  along  the  road, 
which  lies  across  a  light  green  country  with  plenty  of  trees 
to  ornament  the  landscape,  and  some  neat  cottages  along 
the  roadside. 

At  the  turnpike  of  Castledermot  the  droves  of  cattle  met 
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us  by  scores  no  longer,  but  by  hundreds,  and  the  long  street 
of  the  place  was  thronged  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  with  those  who  wished  to  see,  to  sell,  or  to  buy.  The 
squires  were  altogether  in  a  cluster  at  the  police-houses; 
the  owners  of  the  horses  rode  up  and  down,  showing  the 
best  paces  of  their  brutes;  among  whom  you  might  see 
Paddy,  in  his  ragged  frieze-coat,  seated  on  his  donkey's 
bare  rump,  and  proposing  him  for  sale.  I  think  I  saw  a 
score  of  this  humble  though  useful  breed  that  were  brought 
for  sale  to  the  fair.  "I  can  sell  him,"  says  one  fellow, 
with  a  pompous  air,  "wid  his  tackle  or  widout."  He  was 
looking  as  grave  over  the  negotiation  as  if  it  had  been  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  donkeys,  of  course  there 
was  plenty  of  poultry,  and  there  were  pigs  without  num- 
ber, shrieking,  and  struggling,  and  pushing  hither  and 
thither  among  the  crowd,  rebellious  to  the  straw-rope.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  to  see  one  huge  grunter,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  landed  into  a  cart.  The  cart  was  let 
down  on  an  easy  inclined  plane  to  tempt  him ;  two  men  as- 
cending, urged  him  by  the  forelegs,  other  two  entreated 
him  by  the  tail.  At  length,  when  more  than  half  of  his 
body  had  been  coaxed  upon  the  cart,  it  was  suddenly 
whisked  up,  causing  the  animal  thereby  to  fall  forward ;  a 
parting  shove  sent  him  altogether  into  the  cart,  the  two 
gentlemen  inside  jump  out,  and  the  monster  is  left  to  ride 
home. 

The  farmers,  as  usual,  were  talking  of  the  tariff,  predict- 
ing ruin  to  themselves,  as  farmers  will,  on  account  of  the 
decreasing  price  of  stock,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  grain. 
Perhaps  the  person  most  to  be  pitied  is  the  poor  pig-pro- 
prietor yonder :  it  is  his  rent  which  he  is  carrying  through 
the  market,  squeaking  at  the  end  of  the  straw-rope,  and 
Sir  Robert's  bill  adds  insolvency  to  that  poor  fellow's 
misery. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  sights  which  the  kind  owner  of 

H town  had  invited  me  into  his  country  to  see ;  and  I 

think  they  were  among  the  most  pleasing  I  witnessed  in 
Ireland.  Rich  and  poor  were  working  friendlily  together; 
priest  and  parson  were  alike  interested  in  these  honest, 
homely,  agricultural  festivals ;  not  a  word  was  said  about 
hereditary  bondage  and  English  tyranny ;  and  one  did  not 
much  regret  the  absence  of  those  patriotic  topics  of  conver- 
sation.    If  but  for  the  sa.ke  of  the  change,  it  was  pleasant 
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to  pass  a  few  days  with  people  among  whom  there  was  no 
quarrelling;  no  furious  denunciations  against  Popery  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  no  tirades  against  the  par- 
sons from  their  bitter  and  scornful  opponents  of  the  other 
creed. 

Next  Sunday,  in  tlie  county  Meath,  in  a  quiet  old  church 
lying  amongst  meadows  and  fine  old  stately  avenues  of 
trees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  congregation  of  some  thirty 
persons,  I  heard  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  some  thorough  Protestant  doctrine,  and  the  Popish 
superstitions  properly  belaboured.  Does  it  strengthen  a 
man  in  his  own  creed  to  hear  his  neighbour's  belief 
abused?  One  would  imagine  so;  for  though  abuse  converts 
nobody,  yet  many  of  our  pastors  think  they  are  not  doing 
their  duty  by  their  own  fold  unless  they  fling  stones  at  the 
flock  in  the  next  field,  and  have,  for  the  honour  of  the 
service,  a  match  at  cudgelling  with  the  shepherd.  Our 
shepherd  to-day  was  of  this  pugnacious  sort. 

The  Meath  landscape,  if  not  varied  and  picturesque,  is 
extremely  rich  and  pleasant;  and  we  took  some  drives 
along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  to  the  noble  park  of  Slane 
(still  sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  IV.,  who  actually 
condescended  to  pass  some  days  there),  and  to  Trim,  of 
which  the  name  occurs  so  often  in  Swift's  Journals,  and 
where  stands  an  enormous  old  castle  that  was  inhabited  by 
Prince  John.  It  was  taken  from  him  by  an  Irish  chief, 
our  guide  said;  and  from  the  Irish  chief  it  was  taken  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  O'Thuselah  was  the  Irish  chief's  name 
no  doubt. 

Here,  too,  stands,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
wretched  towns  in  Ireland,  a  pillar  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  gentry  of  his  native  county. 
His  birthplace,  Dangan,  lies  not  far  off.  And  as  we  saw 
the  hero's  statue,  a  fiight  of  birds  had  hovered  about  it: 
there  was  one  on  each  epaulette  and  two  on  his  marshal's 
staff ;  and,  besides  these  wonders,  we  saw  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beggars ;  and  a  madman,  who  was  walking  round  a 
mound  and  preaching  a  sermon  on  grace ;  and  a  little 
child's  funeral  came  passing  through  the  dismal  town,  the 
only  stirring  thing  in  it  (the  cofiin  was  laid  on  a  one-horse 
country  car — a  little  deal  box,  in  which  the  poor  child  lay 
— and  a  great  troop  of  people  followed  the  humble  proces- 
sion) ;  and  the  innkeeper,  who  had  caught  a  few  stray  gen- 
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tlefolk  in  a  town  where  travellers  must  be  rare,  and  in  his 
inn,  which  is  more  gaunt  and  miserable  than  the  town  it- 
self, and  which  is  by  no  means  rendered  more  cheerful  be- 
cause sundry  theological  works  are  left  for  the  rare  fre- 
quenters in  the  coffee-room.  The  innkeeper  brought  in  a 
bill  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  Long's,  and  which 
was  paid  with  much  grumbling  on  both  sides. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  rule  for  the  traveller  in  Ireland 
to  avoid  those  inns  where  theological  works  are  left  in  the 
coffee-room.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  these  religious  privileges. 

We  waited  for  the  coach  at  the  beautiful  lodge  and  gate 
of  Annsbrook ;  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  house  coming  up, 
invited  us  to  look  at  the  domain,  which  is  as  pretty  and 
neatly  ordered  as — as  any  in  England.  It  is  hard  to  use 
this  comparison  so  often,  and  must  make  Irish  hearers  angry. 
Can't  one  see  a  neat  house  and  grounds  without  instantly 
thinking  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  sister  country ;  and 
implying,  in  our  cool  way,  its  superiority  everywhere  else? 
Walking  in  this  gentleman's  grounds,  I  told  him,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  that  the  neighbouring  country  was 
like  Warwickshire,  and  the  grounds  as  good  as  any  Eng- 
lish park.  Is  it  the  fact  that  English  grounds  are  supe- 
rior, or  only  that  Englishmen  are  disposed  to  consider 
them  so? 

A  pretty  little  twining  river,  called  the  Nanny's  Water, 
runs  through  the  Park :  there  is  a  legend  about  that,  as 
about  other  places.  Once  upon  a  time  (ten  thousand  years 
ago),  St.  Patrick  being  thirsty  as  he  passed  by  this  coun- 
try, came  to  the  house  of  an  old  woman,  of  whom  he  asked 
a  drink  of  milk.  The  old  woman  brought  it  to  his  rever- 
ence with  the  best  of  welcomes,  and here  it  is  a  great 

mercy  that  the  Belfast  mail  comes  up,  whereby  the  reader 
is  spared  the  rest  of  the  history. 

The  Belfast  mail  had  only  to  carry  us  five  miles  to  Drog- 
heda,  but,  in  revenge,  it  made  us  pay  three  shillings  for 
the  five  miles;  and  again,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  car- 
ried us  over  five  miles  of  a  country  that  was  worth,  at 
least,  five  shillings  to  see — not  romantic  or  especially  beau- 
tiful, but  having  the  best  of  all  beauty — a  quiet,  smiling, 
prosperous,  unassuming,  work-day  look,  that  in  views  and 
landscapes  most  good  judges  admire.  Hard  by  Nanny's 
Water,  we  came  to  Duleek  Bridge,  where,  I  was  told, 
42 
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stands  an  old  residence  of  the  De  Bath  family,  who  were, 
moreover,  builders  of  the  picturesque  old  Bridge. 

It  leads  over  a  wide  green  common,  which  puts  one  in 

mind  of  Eng (a  plague  on  it,  there  is  the  comparison 

again !),  and  at  the  end  of  the  common  lies  the  village 
among  trees :  a  beautiful  and  peaceful  sight.  In  the  back- 
ground there  was  a  tall,  ivy-covered  old  tower,  looking  no- 
ble and  imposing,  but  a  ruin  and  useless — then  there  was 
a  church,  and  next  to  it  a  chapel — the  very  same  sun  was 
shining  upon  both.  The  chapel  and  church  were  connected 
by  a  farmyard,  and  a  score  of  golden  ricks  were  in  the 
background,  the  churches  in  unison,  and  the  people  (typi- 
fied by  the  corn-ricks)  flourishing  at  the  feet  of  both — may 
one  ever  hope  to  see  the  day  in  Ireland  when  this  little 
landscape  allegory  shall  find  a  general  application? 

T"or  some  way,  after  leaving  Duleek,  the  road  and  the 
country  round  continued  to  wear  the  agreeable  cheerful 
look  just  now  lauded.  You  pass  by  a  house  where  James 
II.  is  said  to  have  slept  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  (he  took  care  to  sleep  far  enough  off  on  the  night 
after),  and  also  by  an  old  red-brick  hall,  standing  at  the 
end  of  an  old  chace  or  terrace-avenue,  that  runs  for  about 
a  mile  down  to  the  house,  and  finishes  at  a  moat  towards 
the  road.  But  as  the  coach  arrives  near  Drogheda,  and  in 
the  boulevards  of  that  town,  all  resemblance  to  England  is 
lost.  Up  hill  and  down,  we  pass  low  rows  of  filthy  cabins 
in  dirty  undulations.  Parents  are  at  the  cabin-doors  dress- 
ing the  hair  of  ragged  children;  shockheads  of  girls  peer 
out  from  the  black  circumference  of  smoke,  and  children 
inconceivably  filthy  yell  wildly  and  vociferously  as  the 
coach  passes  by.  One  little  ragged  savage  rushed  furiously 
up  the  hill,  speculating  upon  permission  to  put  on  the  drag- 
chain  at  descending,  and  hoping  for  a  halfpenny  reward. 
He  put  on  the  chain,  but  the  guard  did  not  give  a  halfpennj-. 
I  flung  him  one,  and  the  boy  rushed  wildly  after  the  car- 
riage, holding  it  up  with  joy.  "  The  man  inside  has  given 
me  one,"  says  he,  holding  it  up  exultingly  to  the  guard.  I 
flung  out  another  (by-the-bye,  and  without  any  prejudice, 
the  halfpence  in  Ireland  are  smaller  than  those  of  Eng- 
land), but  when  the  child  got  this  halfpenny,  small  as  it 
was,  it  seemed  to  overpower  him — the  little  man's  look  of 
gratitude  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  biggest 
penny  ever  struck. 
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The  town  itself,  which  I  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  ramble  through,  is  smoky,  dirty,  and  lively.  There  was 
a  great  bustle  in  the  black  main  street,  and  several  good 
shops,  though  some  of  the  houses  were  in  a  half  state  of 
ruin,  and  battered  shutters  closed  many  of  the  windows, 
where  formerly  had  been  "Emporiums,"  "Repositories," 
and  other  grandly-titled  abodes  of  small  commerce.  Ex- 
hortations to  repeal  were  liberally  plastered  on  the  black- 
ened walls,  proclaiming  some  past  or  promised  visit  of  the 
great  agitator.  From  the  bridge  is  a  good  bustling  specta- 
cle of  the  river  and  the  craft;  the  quays  were  grimy  with 
the  discharge  of  the  coal- vessels  that  lay  alongside  them; 
the  warehouses  were  not  less  black ;  the  seamen  and  por- 
ters loitering  on  the  quay  were  as  swarthy  as  those  of 
Puddledock;  numerous  factories  and  chimneys  were  vomit- 
ing huge  clouds  of  black  smoke :  the  commerce  of  the 
town  is  stated  by  the  Guide-book  to  be  considerable,  and 
increasing  of  late  years.  Of  one  part  of  its  manufactures 
every  traveller  must  speak  with  gratitude — of  the  ale 
namely,  which  is  as  good  as  the  best  brewed  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  Drogheda  ale  is  to  be  drunk  all  over  Ireland  in 
the  bottled  state :  candour  calls  for  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  equally  praiseworthy  in  draught.  And  while 
satisfying  himself  of  this  fact,  the  philosophic  observer 
cannot  but  ask  why  ale  should  not  be  as  good  elsewhere  as 
at  Drogheda;  is  the  water  of  the  Boyne  the  only  water  in 
Ireland  whereof  ale  can  be  made? 

Above  the  river  and  craft,  and  the  smoky  quays  of  the 
town,  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  up  which  innumerable  cabins 
clamber.  On  one  of  them,  by  a  church,  is  a  round  tower 
or  fort,  with  a  flag;  the  church  is  the  successor  of  one  bat- 
tered down  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  in  his  frightful  siege  of 
the  place.  The  place  of  one  of  his  batteries  is  still  marked 
outside  the  town,  and  known  as  "Cromwell's  Mount;" 
here  he  "  made  the  breach  assaultable,  and,  by  the  help  of 
God,  stormed  it."  He  chose  the  strongest  point  of  the 
defence  for  his  attack. 

After  being  twice  beaten  back,  by  the  divine  assistance 
he  was  enabled  to  succeed  in  a  third  assault :  he  "  knocked 
on  the  head  "  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison ;  he  gave  orders 
that  none  of  the  men  should  be  spared.  "I  think,"  says 
he,  "  that  night  we  put  to  the  sword  two  thousand  men, 
and  one  hundred  of  them  having  taken  possession  of  St. 
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Peter's  steeple  and  a  round  tower  next  the  gate,  called  St. 
Sunday's,  I  ordered  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  to  be  fired, 
when  one  in  the  flames  was  heard  to  say,  '  God  confound 
me,  I  burn,  I  burn.'"  The  Lord  General's  history  of 
"  this  great  mercy  vouchsafed  to  us  "  concludes  with  appro- 
priate religious  reflections :  and  prays  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remember  that  "it  is  good  that 
God  alone  have  all  the  glory."  Is  not  the  recollection 
of  this  butchery  almost  enough  to  make  an  Irishman  turn 
rebel? 

When  troops  march  over  the  bridge,  a  young  friend  of 
mine  (whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  an  Orangeman  in  his 
heart)  told  me  that  their  bands  play  the  "Boyne  Water." 
Here  is  another  legend  of  defeat  for  the  Irishman  to  muse 
upon;  and  here  it  was,  too,  that  King  Kichard  II.  received 
the  homage  of  four  Irish  kings,  who  flung  their  skenes  or 
daggers  at  his  feet  and  knelt  to  him,  and  were  wonder- 
stricken  by  the  riches  of  his  tents  and  the  garments  of  his 
knights  and  ladies.  T  think  it  is  in  Lingard  that  the  story 
is  told ;  and  the  antiquarian  has  no  doubt  seen  that  beauti- 
ful old  manuscript  at  the  British  Museum  where  these  yel- 
low-mantled warriors  are  seen  riding  down  to  the  king, 
splendid  in  his  forked  beard,  and  peaked  shoes,  and  long, 
dangling,  scolloped  sleeves,  and  embroidered  gown. 

The  Boyne  winds  picturesquely  round  two  sides  of  the 
town,  and,  following  it,  we  came  to  the  Linen  Hall, — in 
the  days  of  the  linen  manufacture  a  place  of  note,  now  the 
place  where  Mr.  O'Connell  harangues  the  people, — ^but  all 
the  windows  of  the  house  were  barricaded  when  we  passed 
it,  and  of  linen  or  any  other  sort  of  merchandise  there 
seemed  to  be  none.  Three  boys  were  running  past  it  with 
a  mouse  tied  to  a  string,  and  a  dog  galloping  after :  two 
little  children  were  paddliug  down  the  street,  one  saying 
to  the  other,  "  Once  I  had  a  halfpenny,  and  bought  apples 
with  it."  The  barges  were  lying  lazily  on  the  river,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  wood  of  a  gentleman's  do- 
main, over  which  the  rooks  were  cawing,  and  by  the  shore 
were  some  ruins,  where  "  Mr.  Ball  once  had  his  kennel  of 
hounds  " — touching  reminiscence  of  former  prosperity ! 

There  is  a  very  large  and  ugly  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
the  town,  and  a  smaller  one  of  better  construction;  it  was 
so  crowded,  however,  although  on  a  week-day,  that  we 
could  not  pass  beyond  the  chapel-yard ;  where  were  great 
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crowds  of  people,  some  praying,  some  talking,  some  buying 
and  selling.  There  were  two  or  three  stalls  in  the  yard,  such 
as  one  sees  near  Continental  churches,  presided  over  by  old 
women,  with  a  store  of  little  brass  crucifixes,  beads,  books, 
and  benitiers  for  the  faithful  to  purchase.  The  church  is 
large  and  commodious  within,  and  looks  (not  like  all  other 
churches  in  Ireland)  as  if  it  were  frequented.  There  is  a 
hideous  stone  monument  in  the  churchyard  representing 
two  corpses  half  rotted  away ; — time  or  neglect  had  bat- 
tered away  the  inscription,  nor  could  we  see  the  dates  of 
some  older  tombstones  in  the  ground,  which  were  moulder- 
ing away  in  the  midst  of  nettles  and  rank  grass  on  the  wall. 

By  a  large  public  school  of  some  reputation,  where  a 
hundred  boys  are  educated  (my  young  guide  the  Orange- 
man was  one  of  them :  he  related  with  much  glee  how,  on 
one  of  the  Liberator's  visits,  a  schoolfellow  had  waved  a 
blue  and  orange  flag  from  the  window  and  cried,  "  King 
William  for  ever,  and  to  hell  with  the  Pope!  "),  there  is  a 
fine  old  gate  leading  to  the  river,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, in  spite  of  time  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Irish  architecture.  By  this  time  that  exceed- 
ingly slow  coach,  the  JSTewry  Lark,  had  arrived  at  that  ex- 
ceedingly filthy  inn  where  the  mail  had  dropped  us  an 
hour  before.  An  enormous  Englishman  was  holding  a  vain 
combat  of  wit  with  a  brawny  grinning  beggar-woman  at  the 
door.  "There's  a  clever  gentleman,"  says  the  beggar- 
woman;  "sure  he'll  give  me  something."  "How  much 
should  you  like?  "  says  the  Englishman,  with  playful  jocu- 
larity. "Musha,"  says  she,  "many  a  littler  man  nor  you 
has  given  me  a  shilling."  The  coach  drives  away;  the 
lady  had  clearly  the  best  of  the  joking-match :  but  I  did 
not  see,  for  all  that,  that  the  Englishman  gave  her  a  single 
farthing. 

From  Castle  Bellingham — as  famous  for  ale  as  Drogheda, 
and  remarkable  likewise  for  a  still  better  thing  than  ale,  an 
excellent  resident  proprietress,  whose  fine  park  lies  by  the 
road,  and  by  whose  care  and  taste  the  village  has  been  ren- 
dered one  of  the  most  neat  and  elegant  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Ireland — the  road  to  Dundalk  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  the  traveller  has  the  pleasure  of  feasting  his  eye  with 
the  noble  line  of  Mourn  Mountains,  which  rise  before  him 
while  he  journeys  over  a  level  country  for  several  miles. 
The  Newry  Lark,  to  be  sure,  disdained  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  easy  roads  to  accelerate  its  movements  in  any  way; 
but  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  so  pleasant  that  one  can 
afford  to  loiter  over  it.  The  fields  were  yellow  with  the 
stubble  of  the  corn,  which  in  this,  one  of  the  chief  corn 
counties  of  Ireland,  had  just  been  cut  down;  and  a  long 
straggling  line  of  neat  farmhouses  and  cottages  runs  almost 
the  whole  way  from  Castle  Bellingham  to  Dundalk.  For 
nearly  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  distance  the  road  runs  along 
the  picturesque  flat  called  Lurgan  Green;  and  gentlemen's 
residences  and  parks  are  numerous  along  the  road,  and  one 
seems  to  have  come  amongst  a  new  race  of  people,  so  trim 
are  the  cottages,  so  neat  the  gates  and  hedges,  in  this 
peaceful  smiling  district.  The  people,  too,  show  signs  of 
the  general  prosperity.  A  JSTational  school  had  just  dis- 
missed its  female  scholars  as  we  passed  through  Dunlar; 
and  though  the  children  had  most  of  them  bare  feet,  their 
clothes  were  good  and  clean,  their  faces  rosy  and  bright, 
and  their  long  hair  as  shiny  and  as  nicely  combed  as  young 
ladies'  need  to  be.  Numerous  old  castles  and  towers  stand 
on  the  road  here  and  there;  and  long  before  we  entered 
Dundalk  we  had  a  sight  of  a  huge  factory-chimney  in  the 
town,  and  of  the  dazzling  white  walls  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic church  lately  erected  there.  The  cabin-suburb  is  not 
great,  and  the  entrance  to  the  town  is  much  adorned  by  the 
Hospital — a  handsome  Elizabethan  building — and  a  row  of 
houses  of  a  similar  architectural  style,  which  lie  on  the  left 
of  the  traveller. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

DUNDALK. 

The  stranger  can't  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  look  of 
Dundalk,  as  he  has  been  with  the  villages  and  country 
leading  to  it,  when  contrasted  with  places  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  The  coach  stopped  at  a  cheerful-looking 
Place,  of  which  almost  the  only  dilapidated  mansion  was 
the  old  inn  at  which  it  discharged  us,  and  which  did  not 
hold  out  much  prospect  of  comfort.  But  in  justice  to  the 
King's  Arms,  it  must  be  said  that  good  beds  and  dinners 
are  to  be  obtained  there  by  voyagers;  and  if  they  choose 
to  arrive  on  days  when  his  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  E.C.  Primate  of  Ireland 
is  dining  with  his  clergy,  the  house  of  course  is  crowded, 
and  the  waiters,  and  the  boy  who  carries  in  the  potatoes,  a 
little  hurried  and  flustered.  When  their  reverences  were 
gone,  the  laity  were  served ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
leg  of  a  duck  which  I  got,  that  the  breast  and  wings  must 
have  been  very  tender. 

Meanwhile,  the  walk  was  pleasant  through  the  bustling 
little  town.  A  grave  old  church,  with  a  tall  copper  spire, 
defends  one  end  of  the  main  street ;  and  a  little  way  from 
the  inn  is  the  superb  new  chapel,  which  the  architect,  Mr. 
Duff,  has  copied  from  King's  College  Chapel  in  Cambridge. 
The  ornamental  part  of  the  interior  is  not  yet  completed ; 
but  the  area  of  the  chapel  is  spacious  and  noble,  and  three 
handsome  altars  of  scagliola  (or  some  composition  resem- 
bling marble)  have  been  erected  of  handsome  and  suitable 
form.  When,  by  the  aid  of  further  subscriptions,  the 
church  shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
places  of  worship  the  Roman  Catholics  possess  in  this  coun- 
try. Opposite  the  chapel  stands  a  neat  low  black  building 
—the  gaol ;  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  over  the 
doorway,  is  an  ominous  balcony  and  window,  with  an  iron 
beam  overhead.  Each  end  of  the  beam  is  ornamented  with 
a  grinning  iron  skull!  Is  this  the  hanging-place?  and  do 
these  grinning  cast-iron  skulls  facetiously  explain  the  busi- 
ness for  which  the  beam  is  there?     For  shame !  for  shame ! 
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Such  disgusting  emblems  ought  no  longer  to  disgrace  a 
Christian  land.  If  kill  we  must,  let  us  do  so  with  as  much 
despatch  and  decency  as  possible, — not  brazen  out  our  mis- 
deeds and  perpetuate  them  in  this  frightful  satiric  way. 

A  far  better  cast-iron  emblem  stands  over  a  handsome 
shop  in  the  place  hard  by — a  plough  namely,  which  figures 
over  the  factory  of  Mr.  Shekelton,  whose  industry  and  skill 
seem  to  have  brought  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  of  whom  he  emj^loys  numbers  in  his  foundries 
and  workshops.  This  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  through  his  manufactories,  where  all  sorts  of  iron-works 
are  made,  from  a  steam-engine  to  a  door- key;  and  I  saw 
everything  to  admire,  and  a  vast  deal  more  than  I  could 
understand,  in  the  busy,  cheerful,  orderly,  bustling,  clang- 
ing place.  Steam-boilers  were  hammered  here;  and  pins 
made  by  a  hundred  busy  hands  in  a  manufactory  above. 
There  was  the  engine-room,  where  the  monster  was  whir- 
ring his  ceaseless  wheels  and  directing  the  whole  opera- 
tions of  the  factory,  fanning  the  forges,  turning  the  drills, 
blasting  into  the  pipes  of  the  smelting-houses :  he  had  a 
house  to  himself,  from  which  his  orders  issued  to  the  dif- 
ferent establishments  round  about.  One  machine  was  quite 
awful  to  me,  a  gentle  cockney,  not  used  to  such  things — 
it  was  an  iron-devourer,  a  wretch  with  huge  jaws  and  a 
narrow  mouth,  ever  opening  and  shutting,  opening  and 
shutting.  You  put  a  half^nch  iron  plate  between  his  jaws, 
and  they  shut  not  a  whit  slower  or  quicker  than  before, 
and  bit  through  the  iron  as  if  it  were  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Below  the  monster's  mouth  was  a  punch  that  performed  its 
duties  with  similar  dreadful  calmness,  going  on  its  rising 
and  falling. 

I  was  so  lucky  as  to  have  an  introduction  to  the  Vicar  of 
Dundalk,  which  that  gentleman's  kind  and  generous  nat- 
ure interpreted  into  a  claim  for  unlimited  hospitality ;  and 
he  was  good  enough  to  consider  himself  bound  not  only  to 
receive  me,  but  to  give  up  previous  engagements  abroad  in 
order  to  do  so  I  need  not  say  that  it  afforded  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  witness,  for  a  couple  of  days,  his  labours  among 
his  people;  and  indeed  it  was  a  delightful  occupation  to 
watch  both  flock  and  pastor.  The  world  is  a  wicked,  self- 
ish, abominable  place,  as  the  parson  tells  us ;  but  his  rev- 
erence comes  out  of  his  pulpit  and  gives  the  flattest  contra- 
diction to  his  doctrine,  busying  himself  with  kind  actions 
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from  morning  till  night,  denying  to  himself,  generous  to 
others,  preaching  the  truth  to  young  and  old,  clothing  the 
naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  consoling  the  wretched,  and 
giving  hope  to  the  sick ; — and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  sort  of  life  is  led  by  the  Vicar  of  Dundalk  merely,  but 
do  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  country. 
There  will  be  no  breach  of  confidence,  I  hope,  in  publish- 
ing here  the  journal  of  a  couple  of  days  spent  with  one  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen,  and  telling  some  readers,  as  idle 
and  profitless  as  the  writer,  what  the  clergyman's  peaceful 
labours  are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  set  out  to  visit  the  church — the 
comfortable  copper-spired  old  edifice  that  was  noticed  two 
pages  back.  It  stands  in  a  green  churchyard  of  its  own, 
very  neat  and  trimly  kept,  with  an  old  row  of  trees  that 
were  dropping  their  red  leaves  upon  a  flock  of  vaults  and 
tombstones  below.  The  building  being  much  injured  by 
flame  and  time,  some  hundred  years  back,  was  repaired, 
enlarged,  and'ornamented — as  churches  in  those  days  were 
ornamented — and  has  consequently  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
Gothic  character.  There  is  a  great  mixture,  therefore,  of 
old  style  and  new  style  and  no  style ;  but,  with  all  this, 
the  church  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best  ap- 
pointed I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  The  vicar  held  a  council 
with  a  builder  regarding  some  ornaments  for  the  roof  of 
the  church,  which  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  great  object  for  his 
care  and  architectural  taste,  and  on  which  he  has  spent  a 
very  large  sum  of  money.  To  these  expenses  he  is,  in  a 
manner  bound,  for  the  living  is  a  considerable  one,  its  in- 
come being  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  flfty  pounds  a 
year;  out  of  which  he  has  merely  to  maintain  a  couple  of 
curates  and  a  clerk  and  sexton,  to  contribute  largely  tow- 
ards schools  and  hospitals,  and  relieve  a  few  scores  of  pen- 
sioners of  his  own  who  are  fitting  objects  of  private  bounty. 

We  went  from  the  church  to  a  school,  which  has  been 
long  a  favourite  resort  of  the  good  vicar's:  indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  schoolmaster's  books,  his  attendance  there  is 
almost  daily — and  the  number  of  the  scholars  some  two 
hundred.  The  number  was  considerably  greater  until  the 
schools  of  the  Educational  Board  were  established,  when 
the  Koman  Catholic  clergymen  withdrew  many  of  their 
young  people  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  establishment. 
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We  found  a  large  room  with  sixty  or  seventy  boys  at 
work ;  in  an  upper  chamber  were  a  considerable  number  of 
girls,  with  their  teachers,  two  modest  and  pretty  young 
women ;  but  the  favourite  resort  of  the  vicar  was  evidently 
the  Infant  School, — and  no  wonder:  it  is  impossible  to 
witness  a  more  beautiful  or  touching  sight. 

Eighty  of  these  little  people,  healthy,  clean,  and  rosy — 
some  in  smart  gowns  and  shoes  and  stockings,  some  with 
patched  pinafores  and  little  bare  pink  feet — sate  upon  a 
half-dozen  low  benches,  and  were  singing,  at  the  top  of 
their  fourscore  fresh  voices,  a  song  when  we  entered.  All 
the  voices  were  hushed  as  the  vicar  came  in,  and  a  great 
bobbing  and  curtseying  took  place ;  whilst  a  hundred  and 
sixty  innocent  eyes  turned  awfully  towards  the  clergyman, 
who  tried  to  look  as  unconcerned  as  possible,  and  began  to 
make  his  little  ones  a  speech.  "  I  have  brought, "  says  he, 
"  a  gentleman  from  England,  who  has  heard  of  my  little 
children  and  their  school,  and  hopes  he  will  carry  away  a 
good  account  of  it.  Now,  you  know,  we  must  all  do  our 
best  to  be  kind  and  civil  to  strangers :  what  can  we  do  here 
for  this  gentleman  that  he  would  like? — do  you  think  he 
would  like  a  song?  " 

All  the  Children.—"'  We'll  sing  to  him!  " 

Then  the  schoolmistress,  coming  forward,  sang  the  first 
words  of  a  hymn,  which  at  once  eighty  little  voices  took 
up,  or  near  eighty — for  some  of  the  little  things  were  too 
young  to  sing  yet,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  beat  the 
measure  with  little  red  hands  as  the  others  sang.  It  was 
a  hymn  about  heaven,  with  a  chorus  of  "  Will  not  that  be 
joyful,  joyful?  "  and  one  of  the  verses  beginning  "  Little 
children,  too,  are  there."  Some  of  my  fair  readers  (if  I 
have  the  honour  to  find  such)  who  have  been  present  at 
similar  tender  charming  concerts,  know  the  hymn,  no 
doubt.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it;  and  I  do 
not  care  to  own  that  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  though 
it  is  ill  to  parade  such  kind  of  sentiment  in  print.  But  I 
think  T  will  never,  while  I  live,  forget  that  little  chorus, 
nor  would  any  man  who  has  ever  loved  a  child  or  lost  one. 
God  bless  you,  0  little  happy  singers !  What  a  noble  and 
useful  life  is  his,  who,  in  place  of  seeking  wealth  or  hon- 
our, devotes  his  life  to  such  a  service  as  this !  And  all 
through  our  country,  thank  God !  in  quiet  humble  corners 
that  busy  citizens  and  men  of  the  world  never  hear  of,  there 
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are  thousands  of  such  men  employed  in  such  holy  pursuits, 
with  no  reward  beyond  that  which  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
brings  them.  Most  of  these  children  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. At  this  tender  age  the  priests  do  not  care  to  separate 
them  from  their  little  Protestant  brethren :  and  no  wonder. 
He  must  be  a  child-murdering  Herod  who  would  find  the 
heart  to  do  so. 

After  the  hymn,  the  children  went  through  a  little  scrip- 
ture catechism,  answering  very  correctly,  and  all  in  a 
breath,  as  the  mistress  put  the  questions.  Some  of  them 
were,  of  cot\rse,  too  young  to  understand  the  words  they 
uttered ;  but  the  answers  are  so  simple  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  understand  them  before  long;  and  they  learn  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

The  catechism  being  ended,  another  song  was  sung;  and 
now  the  vicar  (who  had  been  humming  the  chorus  along 
with  his  young  singers,  and,  in  spite  of  an  awful  and 
grave  countenance,  could  not  help  showing  his  extreme 
happiness)  made  another  oration,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  gentleman  from  England  was  perfectly  satisfied;  that 
he  would  have  a  good  report  of  the  Dundalk  children  to 
carry  home  with  him;  that  the  day  was  very  fine,  and  the 
schoolmistress  would  probably  like  to  take  a  walk;  and, 
finally,  would  the  young  people  give  her  a  holiday?  "As 
many,"  concluded  he,  "as  will  give  the  schoolmistress  a 
holiday,  hold  up  their  hands!"  This  question  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say,  when  the  little  people  were  told 
that  as  many  as  wouldn't  like  a  holiday  were  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  all  the  little  hands  went  up  again  exactly  as 
before :  by  which  it  may  be  concluded  either  that  the  in- 
fants did  not  understand  his  reverence's  speech,  or  that  they 
were  just  as  happy  to  stay  at  school  as  to  go  and  play;  and 
the  reader  may  adopt  whichever  of  the  reasons  he  inclines 
to.     It  is  probable  that  both  are  correct. 

The  little  things  are  so  fond  of  the  school,  the  vicar  told 
me  as  we  walked  away  from  it,  that  on  returning  home 
they  like  nothing  better  than  to  get  a  number  of  their  com- 
panions who  don't  go  to  school,  and  to  play  at  infant- 
school. 

They  may  be  heard  singing  their  hymns  in  the  narrow 
alleys  and  humble  houses  in  which  they  dwell ;  and  I  was 
told  of  one  dying  who  sang  his  song  of  "  Will  not  that  be 
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joyful,  joyful?  "  to  his  poor  mother  weeping  at  his  bedside, 
and  promising  her  that  they  should  meet  where  no  parting 
should  be. 

"  There  was  a  child  in  the  school,"  said  the  vicar,  "  whose 
father,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  a  good 
workman,  and  earning  a  considerable  weekly  sum,  but  neg- 
lecting his  wife  and  children  and  spending  his  earnings  in 
drink.  We  have  a  song  against  drunkenness  that  the  in- 
fants sing ;  and  one  evening,  going  home,  the  child  found 
her  father  excited  with  liquor  and  ill-treating  his  wife. 
The  little  thing  forthwith  interposed  between  them,  told 
her  father  what  she  had  heard  at  school  regarding  the 
criminality  of  drunkenness  and  quarrelling,  and  finished 
her  little  sermon  with  the  hymn.  The  father  was  first 
amused,  then  touched;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  kissed 
his  wife,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  him,  hugged  his  child, 
and  from  that  day  would  always  have  her  in  his  bed,  made 
her  sing  to  him  morning  and  night,  and  forsook  his  old 
haunts  for  the  sake  of  his  little  companion." 

He  was  quite  sober  and  prosperous  for  eight  months;  but 
the  vicar  at  the  end  of  that  time  began  to  remark  that  the 
child  looked  ragged  at  school,  and  passing  by  her  mother's 
house,  saw  the  poor  woman  with  a  black  eye.     "  If  it  was 

any  one  but  your  husband,  Mrs.  C ,  who  gave  you  that 

black  eye,"  says  the  vicar,  "  tell  me;  but  if  he  did  it,  don't 
say  a  word."  The  woman  was  silent,  and  soon  after,  meet- 
ing her  husband,  the  vicar  took  him  to  task.     "  You  were 

sober  for  eight  months.     ISTow  tell  me  fairly,  C ,"  says 

he,  "  were  you  happier  when  you  lived  at  home  with  your 
wife  and  child,  or  are  you  more  happy  now?  "  The  man 
owned  that  he  was  much  happier  formerly,  and  the  end  of 
the  conversation  was,  that  he  promised  to  go  home  once 
more  and  try  the  sober  life  again,  and  he  went  home  and 
succeeded. 

The  vicar  continued  to  hear  good  accounts  of  him;  but 
passing  one  day  by  his  house  he  saw  the  wife  there  look- 
ing very  sad.  Had  her  husband  relapsed? — No,  he  was 
dead,  she  said — dead  of  the  cholera;  but  he  had  been  sober 
ever  since  his  last  conversation  with  the  clergyman,  and 
had  done  his  duty  to  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
"I  said  to  the  woman,"  said  the  good  old  clergyman,  in  a 
grave  low  voice,  "  your  husband  is  gone  now  to  the  place 
wheie,  according  to  his  conduct  here,  his  eternal  reward 
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will  be  assigned  him;  aud  let  us  be  thankful  to  think  what 
a  different  position  he  occupies  now,  to  that  which  he  mast 
have  held  had  not  his  little  girl  been  the  means,  under 
God,  of  converting  him." 

Our  next  walk  was  to  the  County  Hospital,  the  hand- 
some edifice  which  ornaments  the  Drogheda  entrance  of 
the  town,  and  which  I  had  remarked  on  my  arrival.  Con- 
cerning this  hospital,  the  governors  were,  when  I  passed 
through  Dundalk,  in  a  state  of  no  small  agitation;  for  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of ,  who,  from  being  an  apothe- 
cary's assistant  in  the  place,  had  gone  forth  as  a  sort  of 
amateur  inspector  of  hospitals  throughout  Ireland,  had 
thought  fit  to  censure  their  extravagance  in  erecting  the 
new  building,  stating  that  the  old  one  was  fully  sufficient 
to  hold  fifty  patients,  and  that  the  public  money  might 

consequently  have  been  spared.     Mr.  's  plan  for  the 

better  maintenance  of  them  in  general  is,  that  commission- 
ers should  be  appointed  to  direct  them,  and  not  county 
gentlemen  as  heretofore;  the  discussion  of  which  question 
does  not  need  to  be  carried  on  in  this  humble  work. 

My  guide,  who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  new  hos- 
pital, conducted  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  old  one — a 
small  dirty  house  in  a  damp  and  low  situation,  with  but 
three  rooms  to  accommodate  patients,  and  these  evidently 
not  fit  to  hold  fifty,  or  even  fifteen  patients.  The  new 
hospital  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  size  and 
kind  in  Ireland;  an  ornament  to  the  town,  as  the  angry 
commissioner  stated,  but  not  after  all  a  building  of  undue 
cost,  for  the  expense  of  its  erection  was  but  £3000,  and  the 
sick  of  the  county  are  far  better  accommodated  in  it  than 
in  the  damp  and  unwholesome  tenement  regretted  by  the 
eccentric  commissioner. 

An  English  architect,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hertford,  designed 
and  completed  the  edifice;  strange  to  say,  only  exceeding 
his  estimates  by  the  sum  of  three-and-sixpence,  as  the 
worthy  governor  of  the  hospital  with  great  triumph  told 
me.  The  building  is  certainly  a  wonder  of  cheapness, 
and,  what  is  more,  so  complete  for  the  purpose  of  which 
it  was  intended,  and  so  handsome  in  appearance,  that  the 
architect's  name  deserves  to  be  published  by  all  who  hear 
it;  and  if  any  country  newspaper  editors  should  notice  this 
volume,  they  are  requested  to  make  the  fact  known.  The 
house  is  provided  with  every  convenience  for  men  and 
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women,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  baths,  water,  gas, 
airy  wards,  and  a  garden  for  convalescents;  and  below,  a 
dispensary,  a  handsome  board-room,  kitchen,  and  matron's 
apartments,  etc. — indeed,  a  noble  requiring  a  house  for  a 
large  establishment  need  not  desire  a  handsomer  one  than 
this,  at  its  moderate  price  of  £3000.  The  beauty  of  this 
building  has,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  created  emula- 
tion, and  a  terrace  in  the  same  taste  has  been  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospital. 

From  the  Hospital  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  Institution; 
of  which  place  I  give  below  the  rules,  and  a  copy  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  dietary :  leaving  English  .parents 
to  consider  the  fact,  that  their  children  can  be  educated  at 
this  place  for  thirteen  pounds  a  year.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  establishment  savouring  of  the  Dotheboys 
Hall.*  I  never  saw,  in  any  public  school  in  England,  sixty 
cleaner,  smarter,  more  gentlemanlike  boys  than  were  here 
at  work.  The  upper  class  had  been  at  work  on  Euclid  as 
we  came  in,  and  were  set,  by  way  of  amusing  the  stranger, 
to  perform  a  sum  of  compound  interest  of  diabolical  compli- 
cation, which,  with  its  algebraic  and  arithmetic  solution, 
was  handed  up  to  me  by  three  or  four  of  the  pupils;  and  I 
strove  to  look  as  wise  as  I  possibly  could.  Then  they  went 
through  questions  of  mental  arithmetic  with  astonishing 
correctness  and  facility;  and  finding  from  the  master  that 
classics  were  not  taught  in  the  school,  I  took  occasion  to 
lament  this  circumstance,  saying,  with  a  knowing  air,  that 
I  would  like  to  have  examined  the  lads  in  a  Greek  play. 

Classics,  then,  these  young  fellows  do  not  get.  Meat 
they  get  but  twice  a  week.  Let  English  parents  bear  this 
fact  in  mind;  biit  that  the  lads  are  healthy  and  happy,  any- 
body who  sees  them  can  have  no  question;  furthermore, 
they  are  well  instructed  in  a  sound  practical  education — his- 
torj',  geography,  mathematics,  religion.     What  a  place  to 

*  "  Boarders  are  received  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  at  £13 
per  annum,  and  £1  for  washing,  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

"Day  Scholars  are  received  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  at  £2, 
paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

"  The  Incorporated  Society  have  abundant  cause  for  believing  that 
the  introduction  of  Boarders  into  their  Establishments  has  produced 
far  more  advantageous  results  to  the  public  than  they  could,  at  so 
early  a  period,  have  anticipated ;  and  that  the  election  of  boys  to 
their  Foundations  only  after  a  fair  competition  with  others  of  a 
given  district,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  masters  and  scholars 
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know  of  would  this  be  for  many  a  poor  half-pay  officer, 
where  he  may  put  his  children  in  all  confidence  that  they 
will  be  well  cared  for  and  soundly  educated !     Why  have 

to  exertion  and  study,  and  promises  to  operate  most  beneficially  for 
the  advancement  of  religious  and  general  knowledge. 


Akkangbmbnt  of  School  Business  in  Dundalk  Institotion. 


Hours. 


Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday. 


Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 


Saturday. 


6  to  7 

7  to   71^ 

7J^to   8H 

8J^to   9 
9     to  10 
10     tol(^ 
101^  to  iy| 

llJitol2 

12     tol^ 

12Mto   2 

2     to   2J^ 
21^  to   5 

5     to   7J^ 

"04  to   8 

8  to   S14 

8}^  to   9 
9 


Rise,  wash,  etc. 

i  Scripture   by  the 
Master,    and 
prayer. 
Beading,  History, 
etc. 

Breakfast. 
Play. 

English  Grammar. 
Algebra. 

Scripture. 

Writing. 
(Arithmetic  at 
<  desks,  and  Book- 
(  keeping. 

Dinner. 

Play. 
( Spelling,    Mental 
■<  Arithmetic,    and 
I   Euclid. 

Supper. 

Exercise. 

Scripture  by  the 
Master,  and 
prayer  in  School- 
room. 

Retire  to  bed. 


Rise,  wash,  etc. 
( Scripture  by   the 
■<   Master,     and 
(  prayer. 

j  Reading,  History, 
1   etc. 

Breakfast. 

Play. 

Geography. 

Euclid. 
( Lecture  on  prlnci- 
-{  pies  of  Arithme- 
I  tic. 

Writing. 

Mensuration. 

Dinner. 

Play. 
( Spelling,    Mental 
-<   Arithmetic,   and 
(  Euclid. 

Supper. 

Exercise, 
r  Scripture  by  the 
J  Master,  and 
1  prayer  in  School- 
L  room. 

Retire  to  bed. 


Else,  wash,  etc. 

(scripture  by  the  Mas- 
j   ter,  and  prayer. 

>  Beading,  History,  etc. 

Breakfast. 
Play. 

[  10  to  11,  repetition. 

f-11  to  12,  use  of  Globes. 

12  to  1,  Catechism  and 
Scripture  by  the  Cate- 
chlst. 

Dinner. 

The  remainder  of  this 
day  Is  devoted  to  ex- 
ercise till  the  hour  of 
Supper,  after  which 
the  Boys  assemble  in 
the  Schoolroom  and 
hear  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  and  ex- 
plained by  the  Master, 
as  on  other  days,  and 
conclude  with  prayer. 


The  sciences  of  Navigation  and  practical  Surveying  are  taught  in  the  Establish- 
ment ;  also  a  selection  of  the  Pupils,  who  have  a  taste  for  it,  are  Instructed 
in  the  art  of  Drawing. 


DiBTABY. 

Breakfast.— Stirabout  and  Milk,  every  Morning. 

Dinner.— On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  Potatoes  and  Beef ;  10  ounces  of  the 
latter  to  each  boy.  On  Monday  and  Thursday,  Bread  and  Broth ;  i4  lb.  of  the 
former  to  each  boy.  On  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Potatoes  and  Milk ;  2 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  each  boy. 

Supper.— J^  lb.  of  Bread  with  Milk,  uniformly,  except  on  Monday  and 
Thursday ;  on  these  days.  Potatoes  and  Milk. 


"  The  districts  for  eligible  Candidates  are  as  follows — 

"Dundalk  Institution  embraces  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Down, 
because  the  properties  which  support  it  lie  in  this  district. 

"The  Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny,  embraces  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  for  the  same  cause. 

"  The  Ranelagh  Institution,  the  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscom- 
mon, and  three  districts  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon, 
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we  not  State  Schools  in  England,  where,  for  the  prime  cost 
— for  a  sum  which  never  need  exceed  for  a  young  boy's 
maintenance  £25  a  year — our  children  might  be  brought 
up?  We  are  establishing  National  Schools  for  the  la- 
bourer; why  not  give  education  to  the  sons  of  the  poor 
gentry — the  clergyman  whose  pittance  is  small,  and  would 
still  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  public  education — the  ar- 
tist— the  officer — the  merchant's  ofBce-clerk,  the  literary 
man?  What  a  benefit  might  be  conferred  upon  all  of  us 
if  honest  Charter  Schools  could  be  established  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  Squeers  to  make 
a  profit ! * 

Our  next  day's  journey  led  us,  by  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
to  the  ancient  town  of  Louth,  a  little  poor  village  now,  but 
a  great  seat  of  learning  and  piety,  it  is  said,  formerly, 
where  there  stood  a  university  and  abbeys,  and  where  St. 
Patrick  worked  wonders.  Here  my  kind  friend,  the  rec- 
tor, was  called  upon  to  marry  a  smart  sergeant  of  police 
to  a  pretty  lass,  one  of  the  few  Protestants  who  attend  his 
church;  and,  the  ceremony  over,  we  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father  hard  by,  where  the  clergyman 
was  bound  to  cut  the  cake,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the 
health  of  the  new-married  couple.  There  was  evidently  to 
be  a  dance  and  some  merriment  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing; for  the  good  mother  of  the  bride  (Oh,  blessed  is  he 
who  has  a  good  mother-in-law!)  was  busy  at  a  huge  fire  in 
the  little  kitchen,  and  along  the  road  we  met  various  par- 
ties of  neatly-dressed  people,  and  several  of  the  sergeant's 
comrades,  who  were  hastening  to  the  wedding.  The 
mistress  of  the  rector's  darling  Infant  School  was  one 
of  the  bridesmaids :  consequently  the  little  ones  had  a 
holiday. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  Infant  School  in 
this  manner;  so,  mounting  the  car  again,  with  a  fresh  horse, 

which  the  Incorporated  Society  hold  in  fee,  or  from  which  they 
receive  impropriate  tithes. 

"(Signed)        C/esar  Otwat,  Secretary." 

*  The  Proprietary  Schools  of  late  established  have  gone  far  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  parents  and  children ;  but  the  masters  of  these 
schools  take  boarders,  and  of  course  draw  profits  from  them.  Why 
make  the  learned  man  a  beef  and  mutton  contractor?  It  would  be 
easy  to  arrange  the  economy  of  a  school  so  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  a  want  of  confidence,  or  of  peculation,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  pupil. 
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we  went  a  very  pretty  drive  of  three  miles  to  the  sung  lona 
schoolhouse  of  Glyde-fann — near  a  handsome  park,  I  be- 
lieve of  the  same  name,  where  the  proprietor  is  building. 
a  mansion  of  the  Tudor  order. 

Tlie  pretty  scene  of  Dundalk  was  here  played  over  again  ^ 
the  children  sang  their  little  hymns,  the  good  old  clergy= 
man  joined  delighted  in  the  chorus,  the  holiday  was  given, 
and  the  little  hands  held  up,  and  I  looked  at  more  clean 
bright  faces  and  little  rosy  feet — the  scene  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  print,  but  I  can  understand  what  pleasure  a  man 
must  take  in  the  daily  witnessing  of  it,  and  in  the  growth 
of  these  little  plants,  which  are  set  and  tended  by  his  care. 
As  we  returned  to  Louth,  a  woman  met  us  with  a  curtsey 
0jid  expressed  her  sorrow  that  she  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  her  daughter  from  one  of  the  rector's  schools, 
which  the  child  was  vexed  at  leaving  too.  But  the  orders 
of  the  priest  were  peremptory;  and  who  can  say  they  were 
unjust?  The  priest,  on  his  side,  was  only  enforcing  the 
rule  which  the  parson  maintains  as  his : — the  latter  will 
not  permit  his  young  flock  to  be  educated  except  upon  cer- 
tain principles  and  by  certain  teachers;  the  former  has  his 
own  scruples  unfortunately  also — and  so  that  noble  and 
brotherly  scheme  of  National  Education  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  Louth,  the  National  School  was  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  priest's  chapel — it  is  so  almost  everywhere  throughout 
Ireland;  the  Protestants  have  rejected,  on  very  good  mo- 
tives doubtless,  the  chance  of  union  which  the  Education 
Board  gave  them — be  it  so :  if  the  children  of  either  sect 
be  educated  apart,  so  that  they  be  educated,  the  education 
scheme  will  have  produced  its  good,  and  the  union  will 
come  afterwards. 

The  chu.rch  at  Louth  stands  boldly  upon  a  hill  looking 
down  on  the  village,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but 
neatness,  except  the  monument  of  a  former  rector,  Dr.  Lit- 
tle, which  attracts  the  spectator's  attention  from  the  ex- 
treme inappropriateness  of  the  motto  on  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  reverend  defunct.  It  looks  rather  unorthodox  to 
read  in  a  Christian  temple,  where  a  man's  bones  have  the 
honour  to  lie,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  humility  is  requisite 
• — that  there  is  multum  in  parvo,  "  a  great  deal  in  Little. " 
O  Little,  in  life  you  were  not  much,  and  lo !  you  are  less 
now;  why  should  filial  piety  engrave  that  pert  pun  upon 
your  monument,  to  cause  people  to  laugh  in  a  place  where 
43 
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they  ought  to  be  grave?  The  defunct  doctor  built  a  very 
handsome  rectory-house,  with  a  set  of  stables  that  would 
be  useful  to  a  nobleman,  but  are  rather  too  commodious  for 
a  peaceful  rector  who  does  not  ride  to  hounds;  and  it  was 
in  Little's  time,  I  believe,  that  the  church  was  removed 
from  the  old  abbey,  where  it  formerly  stood,  to  its  present 
proud  position  on  the  hill. 

The  abbey  is  a  fine  ruin,  the  windows  of  a  good  style, 
the  tracings  of  carvings  on  many  of  them;  but  a  great 
number  of  stones  and  ornaments  were  removed  formerly 
to  build  farm-buildings  withal,  and  the  place  is  now  as 
rank  and  ruinous  as  the  generality  of  Irish  burying-places 
seem  to  be.  Skulls  lie  in  clusters  amongst  nettle-beds 
by  the  abbey-walls;  graves  are  only  partially  covered 
with  rude  stones;  a  fresh  cofBn  was  lying  broken  in  pieces 

within  the  abbey; 
and  the  surgeon  of  the 
dispensary  hard  by 
might  procure  sub- 
jects here,  almost  with- 
out grave-breaking. 
Hard  by  the  abbey  is 
a  building  of  which 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  accompanying  interesting  sketch. 
The  legend  in  the  country  goes  that  the  place  was  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  Saint  "  Murtogh,"  who  lying 
down  to  sleep  here  in  the  open  fields,  not  having  any  place 
to  house  under,  found  to  his  surprise,  on  waking  in  the 
morning,  the  above  edifice,  which  the  angels  had  built. 
The  angelic  architecture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  rather  a  rude 
kind;  and  the  village  antiquary,  who  takes  a  pride  in 
showing  the  place,  says  that  the  building  was  erected  tu-o 
thousand  years  ago.  In  the  handsome  grounds  of  the  rec- 
tory is  another  spot  visited  by  popular  tradition — ^a  fairy's 
ring :  a  regular  mound  of  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  flat 
and  even  on  the  top,  and  provided  with  a  winding  path  for 
the  foot-passenger  to  ascend.  Some  trees  grew  on  the 
mound,  one  of  which  was  removed  in  order  to  make  the 
walk.  But  the  country-people  cried  out  loudly  at  this 
desecration,  and  vowed  that  the  "  little  people  "  had  quitted 
the  country  side  for  ever  in  consequence. 

While  walking  in  the  town,  a  woman  meets  the  rector 
with  a  number  of  curtseys  and  compliments,  and  vows  that 
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'tis  your  reverence  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  may  the 
Lord  preserve  you  to  us,  and  lady;  and  having  poured  out 
blessings  innumerable,  concludes  by  producing  a  paper  for 
her  son  that's  in  throuble  in  England.  The  paper  ran  to 
the  effect,  that  "  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Louth,  have  known  Daniel  Horgan  ever  since  his 
youth,  and  can  speak  confidently  as  to  his  integrity,  piety, 
and  good  conduct."  In  fact,  the  paper  stated  that  Daniel 
Horgan  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  consequently 
quite  incapable  of  the  crime  of  sack-stealing,  I  think,  with 
which  at  present  he  was  charged  and  lay  in  prison  in  Dur- 
ham Castle.  The  paper  had,  I  should  think,  come  down 
to  the  poor  mother  from  Durham,  with  a  direction  ready 
written  to  despatch  it  back  again  when  signed,  and  was 
evidently  the  work  of  one  of  those  benevolent  individuals 
in  assize-towns,  who,  following  the  profession  of  the  law, 
delight  to  extricate  unhappy  young  men  of  whose  inno- 
cence (from  various  six-and-eightpenny  motives)  they  feel 
convinced.  There  stood  the  poor  mother,  as  the  rector  ex- 
amined the  document,  with  a  huge  wafer  in  her  hand,  ready 
to  forward  it  so  soon  as  it  was  signed;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  "We,  the  undersigned,"  were  as  yet  merely  im- 
aginary. 

"You  don't  come  to  church,"  says  the  rector.  "I  know 
nothing  of  you  or  your  son:  why  don't  you  go  to  the 
priest?  " 

"Oh,  your  reverence,  my  son's  to  be  tried  next  Tues- 
day," whimpered  the  woman;  and  then  said  the  priest  was 
not  in  the  way,  but  as  we  had  seen  him  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, recalled  the  assertion,  and  she  confessed  that  she  had 
been  to  the  the  priest,  and  that  he  would  not  sign;  and 
fell  to  prayers,  tears,  and  unbounded  supplications  to  in- 
duce the  rector  to  give  his  signature.  But  that  hard- 
hearted divine,  stating  that  he  had  mo^ltnown  Daniel  Horgan 
from  his  youth  upwards,  that  he  could  not  certify  as  to  his 
honesty  or  dishonesty,  enjoined  the  woman  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  E.  C.  curate,  to  whose  handwriting  he 
would  certify  if  need  were. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  woman  returned 
with  a  certificate  from  the  R.  C.  curate  as  to  her  son's  good 
behaviour  while  in  the  village,  and  the  rector  certified  that 
the  handwriting  was  that  of  the  K.C.  clergyman  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  woman  popped  her  big  red  wafer  into  the 
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letter  and  went  her  way.  Tuesday  is  passed  long  ere  this : 
Mr.  Horgan's  guilt  or  innocence  is  long  since  clearly 
proved,  and  he  celebrates  the  latter  in  freedom,  or  expiates 
the  former  at  the  mill.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  there 
was  any  call  to  introduce  his  adventures  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  it  may  be  good  to  see  how  in  this  little  dis- 
tant Irish  village  the  blood  of  life  is  running.  Here  goes 
a  happy  party  to  a  marriage,  and  the  parson  prays  a  "  God 
bless  you ! "  upon  them,  and  the  world  begins  for  them. 
Yonder  lies  a  stall-fed  rector  in  his  tomb,  flaunting  over 
his  nothingness  his  pompous  heraldic  motto;  and  yonder 
lie  the  fresh  fragments  of  a  nameless  deal  coffin,  which  any 
foot  may  kick  over.  Presently  you  hear  the  clear  voices 
of  little  children  praising  God;  and  here  comes  a  mother 
wringing  her  hands  and  asking  for  succour  for  her  lad,  who 
was  a  child  but  the  other  day.  Such  motus  animorum  atque 
hcBO  certamina  tanta  are  going  on  in  an  hour  of  an  October 
day  in  a  little  pinch  of  clay  in  the  county  Louth. 

Pei'haps — being  in  the  moralising  strain — the  honest  sur- 
geon at  the  dispensary  might  come  in  as  an  illustration. 
He  inhabits  a  neat  humble  house,  a  story  higher  than  his 
neighbours',  but  with  a  thatched  roof.  He  relieves  a  thou- 
sand patients  yearly  at  the  dispensary,  he  visits  seven  hun- 
dred in  the  parish,  he  supplies  the  medicines  gratis;  and 
receiving  for  these  services  the  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly,  some  county  economists  and  calculators  are 
loud  against  the  extravagance  of  his  salary,  and  threaten 
his  removal.  All  these  individuals  and  their  histories  we 
presently  turn  our  backs  upon,  for,  after  all,  dinner  is  at 
five  o'clock,  and  we  have  to  see  the  new  road  to  Dundalk, 
which  the  county  has  lately  been  making. 

Of  this  undertaking,  which  shows  some  skilful  engineer- 
ing— some  gallant  cutting  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  filling  of 
valleys,  with  a  tall  and  handsome  stone  bridge  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  connecting  the  high  embankments  on 
which  the  new  road  at  that  place  is  formed — I  can  say  lit- 
tle, except  that  it  is  a  vast  convenience  to  the  county,  and 
a  great  credit  to  the  surveyor  and  contractor  too;  for  the 
latter,  though  a  poor  man,  and  losing  heavily  by  his  bar- 
gain, has  yet  refused  to  mulct  his  labourers  of  their  wages; 
and,  as  cheerfully  as  he  can,  still  pays  them  their  shilling 
a  day. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

.  NEWRY,  ARMAGH,  BELFAST— FROM  DUNDALK  TO 
NEWRY. 

My  kind  host  gave  orders  to  the  small  ragged  boy  that 
drove  the  car  to  take  "  particular  care  of  the  little  gentle- 
man; "  and  the  car-boy,  grinning  in  appreciation  of  the  joke, 
drove  off  at  his  best  pace,  and  landed  his  cargo  at  Newry, 
after  a  pleasant  two  hours'  drive.  The  country  for  the 
most  part  is  wild,  but  not  gloomy — the  mountains  round, 
about  are  adorned  with  woods  and  gentlemen's  seats;  and 
the  car-boy  pointed  out  one  hill — that  of  SlieveguUion, 
which  kept  us  company  all  the  way — as  the  highest  hill  in 
Ireland.  Ignorant  or  deceiving  car-boy!  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  hills,  each  the  highest  in  Ireland,  in  my  way  through 
the  country,  of  which  the  inexorable  Guide-book  gives  the 
Ineasurement  and  destroys  the  claim.  Well,  it  was  the 
tallest  hill,  in  the  estimation  of  the  car-boy;  and  in  this 
respect  the  world  is  full  of  car-boys.  Has  not  every  mother 
of  a  family  a  SlieveguUion  of  a  son,  who,  according  to  her 
measurement,  towers  above  all  other  sons?  Is  not  the  pa- 
triot, who  believes  himself  equal  to  three  Frenchmen,  a 
car-boy  in  heart?  There  was  a  kind  young  creature,  with 
a  child  in  her  lap,  that  evidently  held  this  notion.  She 
paid  the  child  a  series  of  compliments,  which  would  have 
led  one  to  fancy  he  was  an  angel  from  heaven  at  the  least; 
and  her  husband  sate  gravely  by,  very  silent,  with  his  arms 
round  a  barometer. 

Beyond  these  there  were  no  incidents  or  characters  of 
note,  except  an  old  hostler  that  they  said  was  ninety  years 
old,  and  watered  the  horse  at  a  lone  inn  on  the  road. 
"  Stop !  "  cries  this  wonder  of  years  and  rags,  as  the  car, 
after  considerable  parley,  got  under  weigh.  The  car-boy 
pulled  up,  thinking  a  fresh  passenger  was  coming  out  of 
the  inn. 

"  Stop,  till  one  of  the  gentlemen  gives  me  something,"  says 
the  old  man,  coming  slowly  up  with  us;  which  speech  cre- 
ated a  laugh,  and  got  him  a  penny :  he  received  it  without 
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the  least  thankfulness,  and  went  away  grumbling  to  his 
pail. 

Newry  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  town  I  have  seen 
which  has  no  cabin  suburb :  strange  to  say,  the  houses  be- 
gin all  at  once,  handsomely  coated  and  hatted  with  stone 
and  slate;  and  if  Dundalk  was  prosperous,  Newry  is  bet- 
ter still.  Such  a  sight  of  neatness  and  comfort  is  exceed- 
ingly welcome  to  an  English  traveller,  who,  moreover, 
finds  himself,  after  driving  through  a  plain  bustling  clean 
street,  landed  at  a  large  plain  comfortable  inn,  where  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  done,  where  there  are  smart  waiters  to 
receive  him,  and  a  comfortable  warm  coffee-room  that  bears 
no  traces  of  dilapidation. 

What  the  merits  of  the  cuisine  may  be  I  can't  say  for  the 
information  of  travellers;  a  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  from  Dundalk  taking  care  to  provide  me 
at  his  own  table,  accompanying  me  previously  to  visit  the 
lions  of  the  town.  A  river  divides  it,  and  the  counties  of 
Armagh  and  Down :  the  river  runs  into  the  sea  at  Carling- 
ford  Bay,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lough  Neagh, 
and  thus  with  the  north  of  Ireland.  Steamers  to  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  sail  continually.  There  are  mills,  foun- 
dries, and  manufactories,  of  which  the  Guide-book  will 
give  particulars';  and  the  town  of  13,000  inhabitants  is 
the  busiest  and  most  thriving  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Ire- 
land. 

Our  first  walk  was  to  the  church;  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  although  built  in  the  unlucky  period  when  the 
Gothic  style  was  coming  into  vogue.  Hence  one  must 
question  the  propriety  of  many  of  the  ornaments,  though 
the  whole  is  massive,  well-finished,  and  stately.  Near  the 
church  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  very  fine  build- 
ing, the  work  of  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Duff,  who  erected 
the  chapel  at  Dundalk;  but,  like  almost  all  other  edifices 
of  the  kind  in  Ireland  that  I  have  seen,  the  interior  is  quite 
unfinished,  and  already  so  dirty  and  ruinous,  that  one 
would  think  a  sort  of  genius  for  dilapidation  must  have 
been  exercised  in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition. 
Tliere  are  tattered  green-baize  doors  to  enter  at,  a  dirty 
clay  floor,  and  cracked  plaster  walls,  with  an  injunction  to 
the  public  not  to  spit  on  the  floor.  Maynooth  itself  is 
scarcely  more  dreary.  The  architect's  work,  however,  does 
him  the  highest  credit :  the  interior  of  the  church  is  noble 
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and  simple  in  style;  and  one  can't  but  grieve  to  see  a  fine 
work  of  art,  that  might  have  done  good  to  the  country,  so 
defaced  and  ruined  as  this  is. 

The  Newry  poorhouse  is  as  neatly  ordered  and  comfort- 
able as  any  house,  public  or  private,  in  Ireland :  the  same 
look  of  health  which  was  so  pleasant  to  see  among  the 
Naas  children  of  the  union-house,  was  to  be  remarked  here : 
the  same  care  and  comfort  for  the  old  people.  Of  able- 
bodied  there  were  but  few  in  the  house :  it  is  in  winter  that 
there  are  most  applicants  for  this  kind  of  relief;  the  sun- 
shine attracts  the  women  oiit  of  the  place,  and  the  harvest 
relieves  it  of  the  men.  Cleanliness,  the  matron  said,  is 
more  intolerable  to  most  of  the  inmates  than  any  other 
regulation  of  the  house;  and  instantly  on  quitting  the  house 
they  relapse  into  their  darling  dirt,  and  of  course  at  their 
periodical  return  are  subject  to  the  unavoidable  initiatory 
lustration. 

Newry  has  many  comfortable  and  handsome  public  build- 
ings :  the  streets  have  a  business-like  look,  the  shops  and 
people  are  not  too  poor,  and  the  southern  grandiloquence 
is  not  shown  here  in  the  shape  of  fine  words  for  small 
wares.  Even  the  beggars  are  not  so  numerous,  I  fancy,  or 
so  coaxing  and  wheedling  in  their  talk.  Perhaps,  too, 
among  the  gentry,  the  same  moral  change  may  be  remarked, 
and  they  seem  more  downright  and  plain  in  their  manner ; 
but  one  must  not  pretend  to  speak  of  national  characteris- 
tics from  such  a  small  experience  as  a  couple  of  evenings' 
intercourse  may  give. 

Although  not  equal  in  natural  beauty  to  a  hundred  other 
routes  which  the  traveller  takes  in  the  south,  the  ride 
from  Newry  to  Armagh  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one,  on 
account  of  the  undeniable  increase  of  prosperity  which  is 
visible  through  the  country.  Well-tilled  fields,  neat  farm- 
houses, well-dressed  people,  meet  one  everywhere,  and 
people  and  landscape  alike  have  a  plain,  hearty,  flourish- 
ing look. 

The  greater  part  of  Armagh  has  the  aspect  of  a  good 
stout  old  English  town,  although  round  about  the  steep  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands  (the  Roman  Catholics  have 
taken  possession  of  another  hill,  and  are  building  an  oppo- 
sition cathedral  on  this  eminence)  there  are  some  decidedly 
Irish  streets,  and  that  dismal  combination  of  house  and 
pig-sty  which  is  so  common  in  Munster  and  Connaught. 
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But  the  main  streets,  thougli  not  fine,  are  bustling,  sub- 
stantial, and  prosperous;  and  a  fine  green  has  some  old 
trees  and  some  good  houses,  and  even  handsome  stately 
public  buildirfgs,  round  about  it,  that  remind  one  of  a  com- 
fortable cathedral  city  across  the  water. 

The  cathedral  service  is  more  completely  performed  here 
than  in  any  English  town,  I  think.  The  church  is  small, 
but  extremely  neat,  fresh,  and  handsome — almost  too  hand- 
some; covered  with  spick-and-span  gilding  and  carved- 
work  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century;  every  pew  as 
smart  and  well-cushioned  as  my  lord's  own  seat  in  the 
country  church ;  and  for  the  clergy  and  their  chief,  stalls 
and  thrones  quite  curious  for  their  ornament  and  splen- 
dour. The  Primate  with  his  blue  riband  and  badge  (to 
whom  the  two  clergymen  bow  reverently  as,  passing  be- 
tween them,  he  enters  at  the  gate  of  the  altar  rail)  looks 
like  a  noble  Prince  of  the  Church ;  and  I  had  heard  enough 
of  his  magnificent  charity  aud  kindness  to  look  with  rever- 
ence at  his  lofty  handsome  features. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  sermon  lasted  only  for  twenty 
minutes?  Can  this  be  Ireland?  I  think  this  wonderful 
circumstance  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  with  the 
difference  between  north  and  south,  and,  having  the  Pri- 
mate's own  countenance  for  the  opinion,  may  confess  a 
great  admiration  for  orthodoxy  in  this  particular. 

A  beautiful  monument  to  Archbishop  Stuart,  by  Chan- 
trey ;  a  magnificent  stained  window,  containing  the  arms  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  (in  the  very  midst  of  which  I  was 
glad  to  recognise  the  sober  old  family  coat  of  the  kind  and 
venerable  Rector  of  Louth),  and  numberless  carvings  and 
decorations,  will  please  the  lover  of  church  architecture 
here.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  in  my  idea  the  cathe- 
dral is  quite  too  complete.  It  is  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  not  the  least  venerable.  It  is  as  neat  and  trim  as  a 
lady's  drawing-room.  It  wants  a  hundred  years  at  least  to 
cool  the  raw  colour  of  the  stones,  and  to  dull  the  brightness 
of  the  gilding;  all  which  benefits,  no  doubt,  time  will  bring 
to  pass,  and  future  cockneys  setting  off  from  London  Bridge 
after  breakfast  in  an  aerial  machine  may  come  to  hear 
the  morning  service  here,  and  not  remark  the  faults  which 
have  struck  a  too  susceptible  tourist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Strolling  round  the  town  after  service,  I  saw  more  decid- 
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ed  signs  that  Protestantism  was  there  in  the  ascendant.  I 
saw  no  less  than  three  different  ladies  on  the  prowl,  drop- 
ping religious  tracts  at  various  doors ;  and  felt  not  a  little 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  one  of  them  getting  into  a  car  with 
bag  and  baggage,  being  bound  for  Belfast. 

The  ride  of  ten  miles  from  Armagh  to  Portadown  was 
not  the  prettiest,  but  one  of  the  pleasantest  drives  I  have 
had  in  Ireland ;  for  the  country  is  well  cultivated  along  the 
whole  of  the  road,  the  trees  in  plenty,  and  villages  and 
neat  houses  always  in  sight.  The  little  farms,  with  their 
orchards  and  comfortable  buildings,  were  as  clean  and  trim 
as  could  be  wished;  they  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with 
long  thatched  roofs  and  shining  windows,  such  as  those 
that  may  be  seen  in  Normandy  and  Picardy.  As  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  abroad,  some 
sauntering  quietly  down  the  roads — a  pair  of  girls  here  and 
there  pacing  leisurely  in  a  field,  a  little  group  seated  under 
the  trees  of  an  orchard,  which  pretty  adjunct  to  the  farm 
is  very  common  in  this  district;  and  the  crop  of  apples 
seemed  this  year  to  be  extremely  plenty.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  the  people  too  has  quite  changed :  the  girls  have 
their  hair  neatly  braided  up,  not  loose  over  their  faces  as 
in  the  south;  and  not  only  are  bare  feet  very  rare,  and 
stockings  extremely  neat  and  white,  but  I  am  sure  I  saw 
at  least  a  dozen  good  silk  gowns  upon  the  women  along  the 
road,  and  scarcely  one  which  was  not  clean  and  in  good 
order.  The  men  for  the  most  part  figured  in  jackets,  caps, 
and  trousers,  eschewing  the  old  well  of  a  hat  which  covers 
the  popular  head  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  the  breeches, 
and  the  long,  ill-made  tail-coat.  The  people's  faces  are 
sharp  and  neat,  not  broad,  lazy,  knowing-looking,  like  that 
of  many  a  shambling  Diogenes  who  may  be  seen  lounging 
before  his  cabin  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  As  for  the  cabins, 
they  have  disappeared;  and  the  houses  of  the  people 
may  rank  decidedly  as  cottages.  The  accent,  too,  is  quite 
different;  but  this  is  hard  to  describe  in  print.  The 
people  speak  with  a  Scotch  twang,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
much  more  simply  and  to  the  point.  A  man  gives  you  a 
downright  answer,  without  any  grin,  or  joke,  or  attempt 
at  flattery.  To  be  sure,  these  are  rather  early  days  to 
begin  to  judge  of  national  characteristics;  and  very 
likely  the  above  distinctions  have  been  drawn  after  pro- 
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foundly  studying  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  waiter  at  the 
inn  at  Armagh. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  towns  are  vastly  im- 
proved, the  cottages  and  villages  no  less  so ;  the  people  look 
active  and  well-dressed ;  a  sort  of  weight  seems  all  at  once 
to  be  taken  from  the  Englishman's  mind  on  entering  the 
province,  when  he  finds  himself  once  more  looking  upon 
comfort,  and  activity,  and  resolution.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  improvement?  Protestantism  is,  more  than  one 
Chiirch-of -England  man  said  to  me;  but  for  Protestantism, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  read  Scotchism? — meaning  thrift, 
prudence,  perseverance,  boldness,  and  commoji  sense,  with 
which  qualities  any  body  of  men,  of  any  Christian  denomi- 
nation, would  no  doubt  prosper. 

The  little  brisk  town  of  Portadown,  with  its  comfortable 
unpretending  houses,  its  squares  and  market-place,  its 
pretty  quay  with  craft  along  the  river, — a  steamer  building 
on  the  dock,  close  to  mills  and  warehouses  that  look  in  a 
full  state  of  prosperity, — was  a  pleasant  conclusion  to  this 
ten  miles'  drive,  that  ended  at  the  newly  opened  railway- 
station.  The  distance  hence  to  Belfast  is  twenty-five 
miles ;  Lough  Neagh  may  be  seen  at  one  point  of  the  line, 
and  the  Guide-book  says  that  the  station  towns  of  Lurgan 
and  Lisburn  are  extremely  picturesque;  but  it  was  night 
when  I  passed  by  them,  and  after  a  journey  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  reached  Belfast. 

That  city  has  been  discovered  by  another  eminent  cock- 
ney traveller  (for  though  born  in  America,  the  dear  old 
Bow-bell  blood  must  run  in  the  veins  of  Mr.  IST.  P.  Willis), 
and  I  have  met,  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  country, 
with  repeated  angry  allusions  to  his  description  of  Bel- 
fast, the  pink  heels  of  the  chambermaid  who  conducted 
him  to  bed  (what  business  had  he  to  be  looking  at  the 
young  woman's  legs  at  all?),  and  his  wrath  at  the  beggary 
of  the  town  and  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  as  marked 
by  a  line  of  dirt  running  along  the  walls,  and  showing 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  lolling. 

These  observations  struck  me  as  rather  hard  when  ap- 
plied to  Belfast,  though  possibly  pink  heels  and  beggary 
might  be  remarked  in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom;  but  the 
town  of  Belfast  seemed  to  me  really  to  be  as  neat,  prosper- 
ous, and  handsome  a  city  as  need  be  seen;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  inn,  that  in  which  1  stayed,  (Kearn's)  was  as 
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comfortable  and  well-ordered  an  establishment  as  the  most 
fastidious  cockney  can  desire,  and  with  an  advantage  which 
some  people  perhaps  do  not  care  for,  that  the  dinners  which 
cost  seven  shillings  at  London  taverns  are  here  served  for 
half  a  crown;  but  I  must  repeat  here,  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic, what  I  stated  to  Mr.  William  the  waiter,  viz. ,  that  half 
a  pint  of  port  wine  does  contain  more  than  two  glasses — at 
least  it  does  in  happy,  happy  England.  *  *  *  Only, 
to  be  sure,  here  the  wine  is  good,  whereas  the  port  wine  in 
England  is  not  port,  but,  for  the  most  part,  an  abomi- 
nable drink  of  which  it  would  be  a  mercy  only  to  give  us 
two  glasses;  which,  however,  is  clearly  wandering  from  the 
subject  in  hand. 

They  call  Belfast  the  Irish  Liverpool :  if  people  are  for 
calling  names,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  tht:  Irish  Lon- 
don at  once — the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  at  any  rate. 
It  looks  hearty,  thriving,  and  prosperous,  as  if  it  had 
money  in  its  pockets  and  roast  beef  for  dinner :  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  fashion,  but  looks  mayhap  better  in  its  hon- 
est broadcloth  than  some  people  in  their  shabby  brocades. 
The  houses  are  as  handsome  as  at  Dublin,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  people  seem  to  live  in  them.  They  have  no  at- 
tempt at  ornament  for  the  most  part,  but  are  grave,  stout, 
red-brick  edifices,  laid  out  at  four  angles  in  orderly  streets 
and  squares. 

The  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  (and  haply  a  little 
frightened)  by  the  great  number  of  meeting-houses  that 
decorate  the  town,  and  give  evidence  of  great  sermonising 
on  Sundays.  These  buildings  do  not  affect  the  Gothic,  like 
many  of  the  meagre  edifices  of  the  Established  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  have  a  physiognomy  of  their 
own — a  thick-set  citizen  look.  Porticos  have  they,  to  be 
sure,  and  ornaments  Doric,  Ionic,  and  what  not;  but  the 
meeting-house  peeps  through  all  these  classical  friezes  and 
entablatures;  and  though  one  reads  of  " imitations  of  the 
Ionic  Temple  of  Ilissus,  near  Athens,"  the  classic  temple 
is  made  to  assume  a  bluff,  downright,  Presbyterian  air, 
which  would  astonish  the  original  builder,  doubtless.  The 
churches  of  the  Establishment  are  handsome  and  stately; 
— the  Catholics  are  building  a  brick  cathedral,  no  doubt  of 
the' Tudor  style.  The  present  chapel,  flanked  by  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  is  an  exceedingly  unprepossessing  building 
of  the  Strawberry  Hill  or  Castle  of  Otranto  Gothic ;  the 
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keys  and  mitre  figuring  in  the  centre — "The  cross-keys 
and  night-cap,"  as  a  hard-hearted  Presbyterian  called  them 
to  me,  with  his  blunt  humour. 

The  three  churches  are  here  pretty  equally  balanced — 
Presbyterians  25,000,  Catholics  20,000,  Episcopalians 
17,000.  Each  i^arty  has  two  or  more  newspaper  organs ; 
and  the  wars  between  them  are  dire  and  unceasing,  as  the 
reader  may  imagine.  For  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  prevail,  and  the 
Presbyterian  body  is  too  small,  each  party  has  but  one  op- 
ponent to  belabour;  here,  the  Ulster  politician,  whatever 
may  be  his  way  of  thinking,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
possessing  two  enemies  on  whom  he  may  exercise  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  in  this  triangular  duel  all  do  their  duty  nobly. 
Then  there  are  subdivisions  of  hostility.  For  the  Church 
there  is  a  High  Church  and  a  Low  Church  journal;  for  the 
Liberals  there  is  a  fiepeal  journal  and  a  No-repeal  journal. 
For  the  Presbyterians  there  are  yet  more  varieties  of  jour- 
nalist opinion,  of  which  it  does  not  become  a  stranger  to  pass 
a  judgment.  If  the  Northern  Whig  says  that  the  Banner 
of  Ulste7'  "  is  a  polluted  rag,  which  has  hoisted  the  red  ban- 
ner of  falsehood  "  (which  elegant  words  may  be  found  in 
the  first-named  journal  of  the  13th  October),  let  us  be  sure 
the  Banner  has  a  compliment  for  the  Northern  Whig  in  re- 
turn; if  the  Eepeal  Vindicator  and  the  priests  attack  the 
Presbyterian  journals  and  the  Home  Missions,  the  reverend 
gentlemen  of  Geneva  are  quite  as  ready  with  the  pen  as  their 
brethren  of  Eome,  and  not  much  more  scrupulous  in  their 
language  than  the  laity.  When  I  was  in  Belfast,  violent 
disputes  were  raging  between  Presbyterian  and  Episcopa- 
lian Conservatives  with  regard  to  the  Marriage  Bill ;  be- 
tween Presbyterians  and  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  the 
Home  Missions;  between  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
of  course.  "Thank  God,"  for  instance,  writes  a  Eepeal 
journal,  "that  the  honour  and  power  of  Ireland  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  disgraceful  Afghan  war !  " — a  sentiment  insin- 
uating Eepeal  and  something  more;  disowning,  not  merely 
this  or  that  ministry,  but  the  sovereign  and  her  juris- 
diction altogether.  But  details  of  these  quarrels,  religious 
or  political,  can  tend  to  edify  but  few  readers  out  of  the 
country.  Even  in  it,  as  there  are  some  nine  shades  of  po- 
litico-religious differences,  an  observer  pretending  to  impar- 
tiality must  necessarily  displease  eight  parties,  and  almost 
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certainly  the  whole  nine;  and  the  reader  who  desires  to 
judge  the  politics  of  Belfast  must  study  for  himself.  Nine 
journals,  publishing  four  hundred  numbers  in  a  year,  each 
number  containing  about  as  much  as  an  octavo  volume: 
these,  and  the  back  numbers  of  former  years,  sedulously 
read,  will  give  the  student  a  notion  of  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. And  then,  after  having  read  the  statements  ou  either 
side,  he  must  ascertain  the  truth  of  them,  by  which  time 
more  labour  of  the  same  kind  will  have  grown  upon  him, 
and  he  will  have  attained  a  good  old  age 

Amongst  the  poor,  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  are 
said  to  go  in  a  pretty  friendly  manner  to  the  National 
Schools;  biTt  among  the  Presbyterians  themselves  it  ap- 
pears there  are  great  differences  and  quarrels,  by  which  a 
fine  institution,  the  Belfast  Academy,  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered considerably.  It  is  almost  the  only  building  in  this 
large  and  substantial  place  that  bears,  to  the  stranger's 
eye,  an  unprosperous  air.  A  vast  building,  standing  fairly 
in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  green  and  place,  and  with 
snug,  comfortable  red-brick  streets  stretching  away  at  neat 
right  angles  all  around,  the  Presbyterian  College  looks 
handsome  enough  at  a  short  distance,  but  on  a  nearer  view 
is  found  in  a  woful  state  of  dilapidation.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  supreme  dirt  and  filth  of  Maynooth — that  can  but 
belong  to  one  place,  even  in  Ireland;  but  the  building  is  in 
a  dismal  state  of  unrepair,  steps  and  windows  broken,  doors 
and  stairs  battered.  Of  scholars  I  saw  but  a  few,  and 
these  were  in  the  drawing  academy.  The  fine  arts  do  not 
appear  as  yet  to  flourish  in  Belfast.  The  models  from 
which  the  lads  were  copying  were  not  good :  one  was  copy- 
ing a  bad  copy  of  a  drawing  by  Prout;  one  was  colouring  a 
print.  The  ragged  children  in  a  German  National  School 
have  better  models  before  them,  and  are  made  acquainted 
with  truer  principles  of  art  and  beauty. 

Hard  by  is  the  Belfast  Museum,  where  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  was  in  preparation,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Belfast  Art  Union.  Artists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  invited  to  send  their  works,  of  which  the  Union 
pays  the  carriage;  and  the  porters  and  secretary  were  busy 
unpacking  cases,  in  which  I  recognised  some  of  the  works 
which  had  before  figured  on  the  walls  of  the  London  Ex- 
hibition rooms. 

The  book-shops  which  I  saw  in  this  thriving  town  said 
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much  for  the  religious  disposition  of  the  Belfast  public: 
there  were  numerous  portraits  of  reverend  gentlemen,  and 
their  works  of  every  variety: — "The  Sinners'  Friend," 
"The  Watchman  on  the  Tower,"  "The  Peep  of  Day," 
"Sermons  delivered  at  Bethesda  Chapel,"  by  so-and-so; 
with  hundreds  of  the  neat  little  gilt  books  with  bad  prints, 
scriptural  titles,  and  gilt  edges,  that  come  from  one  or  two 
serious  publishing  houses  in  London,  and  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  Scotch  shores.  As  for  the 
Theatre,  with  such  a  public  the  drama  can  be  expected  to 
find  but  little  favour;  and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me  in  my  walk,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind- 
nesses during  my  stay,  said  not;  only  that  he  had  never 
been  in  the  playhouse,  but  that  he  never  heard  of  any  one 
going  thither.  I  found  out  the  place  where  the  poor  neg- 
lected dramatic  Muse  of  Ulster  hid  herself;  and  was  of  a 
party  of  six  in  the  boxes,  the  benches  of  the  pit  being 
dotted  over  with  about  a  score  more.  Well,  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  see  that  the  gallery  was  quite  full,  and  exceedingly 
happy  and  noisy  :  they  stamped,  and  stormed,  and  shouted, 
and  clapped,  in  a  way  that  was  pleasant  to  hear.  One  young 
god,  between  the  acts,  favoured  the  public  with  a  song — 
extremely  ill  sung,  certainly,  but  the  intention  was  every- 
thing; and  his  brethren  above  stamped  in  chorus  with  roars 
of  delight. 

As  for  the  piece  performed,  it  was  a  good  old  melodrama 
of  the  British  sort,  inculcating  a  thorough  detestation  of 
vice  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  suffering  virtue.  The 
serious  are  surely  too  hard  upon  poor  playgoers.  We  never 
for  a  moment  allow  rascality  to  triumph  beyond  a  certain 
part  of  the  third  act;  we  sympathise  with  the  woes  of 
young  lovers — her  in  ringlets  and  a  Polish  cap,  him  in 
tights  and  a  Vandyke  collar ;  we  abhor  avarice  or  tyranny 
in  the  person  of  "  the  first  old  man "  with  the  white  wig 
and  red  stockings,  or  of  the  villain  with  the  roaring  voice 
and  black  whiskers;  we  applaud  the  honest  wag  (he  is  a 
good  fellow  in  spite  of  his  cowardice)  in  his  hearty  jests  at 
the  tyrant  before  mentioned;  and  feel  a  kindly  sympathy 
with  all  mankind  as  the  curtain  falls  over  all  the  charac- 
ters in  a  group,  of  which  successful  love  is  the  happy  cen- 
tre. Eeverend  gentlemen  in  meeting-house  and  church, 
who  shout. against  the  immoralities  of  this  poor  stage,  and 
threaten  all  playgoers   with  the  fate    which   is    awarded 
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to  unsuccessful  plays,   should   try   and  bear  less   hardly 
upon  us. 

An  artist,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Art  Union,  can  scarcely, 
I  should  think,  flourish  in  a  place  that  seems  devoted  to 
preaching,  politics,  and  trade,  has  somehow  found  his  way  to 
this  humble  little  theatre,  and  decorated  it  with  some  exceed- 
ingly pretty  scenery — almost  the  only  indication  of  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  which  I  have  found  as  yet  in  the  country. 

A  fine  night-exhibition 
in  the  town  is  that  of  the 
huge  spinning-mills  which 
surround  it,  and  of  which 
the  thousand  windows  are 
lighted  up  at  nightfall,  and 
may  be  seen  from  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  city. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  T 
had  brought  an  introduc- 
tion good-naturedly  left  his 
work  to  walk  with  me  to 
one  of  these  mills,  and 
stated  by  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  to  me  to 
the  mill-proprietor,  Mr. 
Mulholland.  "That  rec- 
ommendation," said  Mr. 
Mulholland  gallantly,  "is 
welcome  anywhere."  It 
was  from  my  kind  friend 
Mr.  Lever.  What  a  privi- 
lege some  men  have,  who  can  sit  quietly  in  their  studies 
and  make  friends  all  the  world  over ! 

Here  is  the  figure  of  a  girl  sketched  in  the  place;  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  girls  employed  in  it.  They  work 
in  huge  long  chambers,  lighted  by  numbers  of  windows, 
hot  with  steam,  buzzing  and  humming  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  whirling  wheels,  that  all  take  their  motion 
from  a  steam-engine  which  lives  apart  in  a  hot  cast-iron 
temple  of  its  own,  from  which  it  communicates  with  the 
innumerable  machines  that  the  five  hundred  girls  preside 
over.  They  have  seemingly  but  to  take  away  the  work 
when  done — the  enormous  monster  in  the  cast-iron  room 
does  it  all.     He  cards  the  flax,  and  combs  it,  and  spins  it. 
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and  beats  it,  and  twists  it;  the  five  hundred  girls  stand  by 
to  feed  him,  or  take  the  material  from  him,  when  he  has 
had  his  will  of  it.  There  is  something  frightful  in  the 
vastness  as  in  the  minuteness  of  this  power.  Every  thread 
writhes  and  twirls  as  the  steam-fate  orders  it,  —  every 
thread,  of  which  it  would  take  a  hundred  to  make  the 
thickness  of  a  hair. 

I  have  seldom,  I  think,  seen  more  good  looks  than 
amongst  the  young  women  employed  in  this  place.  They 
work  for  twelve  hours  daily,  in  rooms  of  which  the  heat  is 
intolerable  to  a  stranger;  but  in  spite  of  it  they  looked  gay, 
stout,  and  healthy ;  nor  were  their  forms  much  concealed 
by  the  very  simple  clothes  they  wear  while  in  the  mill. 

The  stranger  will  be  struck  by  the  good  looks  not  only 
of  these  spinsters,  but  of  almost  all  the  young  women  in 
the  streets.  I  never  saw  a  town  where  so  many  women  are 
to  be  met — so  many  and  so  pretty — with  and  without  bon- 
nets, with  good  figures,  in  neat  homely  shawls  and  dresses. 
The  grisettes  of  Belfast  are  among  the  handsomest  orna- 
ments of  it;  and  as  good,  no  doubt,  and  irreproachable  in 
morals  as  their  sisters  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Many  of  the  merchants'  counting-houses  are  crowded  in 
little  old-fashioned  "entries,"  or  courts,  such  as  one  sees 
about  the  Bank  in  London.  In  and  about  these,  and  in  the 
principal  streets  in  the  daytime,  is  a  great  activity,  and 
homely  unpretending  bustle.  The  men  have  a  buginess 
look  too,  and  one  sees  very  few  flaunting  dandies,  as  in 
Dublin.  The  shopkeepers  do  not  brag  upon  their  sign- 
boards, or  keep  "emporiums,"  as  elsewhere, — their  places 
of  business  being  for  the  most  part  homely;  though  one 
may  see  some  splendid  shops,  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  London.  The  docks  and'  quays  are  busy  with  their 
craft  and  shipping,  upon  the  beautiful  borders  of  the  Lough; 
— the  large  red  warehouses  stretching  along  the  shores, 
with  ships  loading,  or  unloading,  or  building,  hammers 
clanging,  pitch-pots  flaming  and  boiling,  seamen  cheering 
in  the  ships,  or  lolling  lazily  on  the  shore.  The  life  and 
movement  of  a  port  here  give  the  stranger  plenty  to  admire 
and  observe.  And  nature  has  likewise  done  everything  for 
the  place — surrounding  it  with  picturesque  hills  and  water; 
— for  which  latter  I  must  confess  I  was  not  very  sorry  to  leave 
the  town  behind  me,  and  its  mills,  and  its  meeting-houses, 
and  its  commerce,  and  its  theologians,  and  its  politicians. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

BELFAST   TO   THE   CAUSEWAY. 

The  Loagh  of  Belfast  has  a  reputation  for  beauty  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin;  but  though,  on  the 
day  I  left  Belfast  for  Larne,  the  morning  was  fine,  and  the 
sky  clear  and  blue  above,  an  envious  mist  lay  on  the  water, 
which  hid  all  its  beauties  from  the  dozen  of  passengers  on 
the  Larne  coach.  All  we  could  see  were  ghostly-looking 
silhouettes  of  ships  gliding  here  and  there  through  the 
clouds;  and  I  am  sure  the  coachman's  remark  was  quite 
correct,  that  it  was  a  pity  the  day  was  so  misty.  I  found 
myself,  before  I  was  aware,  entrapped  into  a  theological 
controversy  with  two  grave  gentlemen  outside  the  coach — 
another  fog,  which  did  not  subside  much  before  we  reached 
Carrickfergus.  The  road  from  the  Ulster  capital  to  that 
little  town  seemed  meanwhile  to  be  extremely  lively;  cars 
and  omnibuses  passed  thickly  peopled.  For  some  miles 
along  the  road  is  a  string  of  handsome  country-houses,  be- 
longing to  the  rich  citizens  of  the  town;  and  we  passed  by 
neat-looking  churches  and  chapels,  factories  and  rows  of 
cottages  clustered  round  them,  like  villages  of  old  at.  the 
foot  of  feudal  castles.  Furthermore  it  was  hard  to  see,  for 
the  mist  which  lay  on  the  water  had  enveloped  the  moun- 
tains too,  and  we  only  had  a  glimpse  or  two  of  smiling 
comfortable  fields  and  gardens. 

Carrickfergus  rejoices  in  a  real  romantic-looking  castle 
jutting  bravely  into  the  sea,  and  famous  as  a  background 
for  a  picture.  It  is  of  use  for  little  else  now,  luckily,  nor 
has  it  been  put  to  any  real  warlike  purposes  since  the  day 
when  honest  Thurot  stormed,  took,  and  evacuated  it.  Let 
any  romancer  who  is  in  want  of  a  hero  peruse  the  second 
volume,  or  it  may  be  the  third,  of  the  "Annual  Register," 
where  the  adventures  of  that  gallant  fellow  are  related. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  a  genius,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  smug- 
gler. He  lived  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  in  England, 
in  disguise;  he  had  love-passages  and  romantic  adventures; 
he  landed  a  body  of  his  -countrymen  on  these  shores,  and 
44 
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died  in  the  third  volume,  after  a  battle  gallantly  fought  on 
both  sides,  but  in  which  victory  rested  with  the  British 
arms.  What  can  a  novelist  want  more?  William  III. 
also  landed  here;  and  as  for  the  rest,  "M'Skimin,  the  ac- 
curate and  laborious  historian  of  the  town,  informs  us  that 
the  founding  of  the  castle  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  antiquity." 
It  is  pleasant  to  give  a  little  historic  glance  at  a  place  as 
one  passes  through.  The  above  facts  may  be  relied  on  as 
coming  from  Messrs.  Curry's  excellent  new  Guide-book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  Mons.  Thurot,  which 
is  "private  information,"  drawn  years  ago  from  the  scarce 
work  previously  mentioned.  By  the  way,  another  excel- 
lent companion  to  the  traveller  in  Ireland  is  the  collection 
of  the  Irish  Penny  Magazine,  which  may  be  purchased 
for  a  guinea,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information  regarding 
the  customs  and  places  of  the  country.  Willis's  work  is 
amusing,  as  everything  is  written  by  that  lively  author, 
and  the  engravings  accompanying  it  as  unfaithful  as  any 
ever  made. 

Meanwhile,  asking  pardon  for  this  double  digression, 
which  has  been  made  while  the  guard-coachman  is  deliver- 
ing his  mail-bags — while  the  landlady  stands  looking  on  in 
the  sun,  her  hands  folded  a  little  below  the  waist — while  a 
company  of  tall  burly  troops  from  the  castle  haS  passed  by, 
"  surrounded  "  by  a  very  mean,  mealy-faced,  uneasy-look- 
ing little  subaltern — while  the  poor,  epileptic  idiot  of  the 
town,  wallowing  and  grinning  in  the  road,  and  snorting  out 
supplications  for  a  halfpenny,  has  tottered  away  in  posses- 
sion of  the  coin; — meanwhile,  fresh  horses  are  brought  out, 
and  the  small  boy  who  acts  behind  the  coach,  makes  an  un- 
equal and^  disagreeable  tootooing  on  a  horn  kept  to  warn 
sleepy  carmen  and  celebrate  triumphal  entries  into  and 
exits  from  cities.  As  the  mist  clears  up,  the  country  shows 
round  about  wild  but  friendly ;  at  one  place  we  passed  a 
village  where  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  were  collected 
at  an  auction  of  farm-furniture,  and  many  more  figures 
might  be  seen  coming  over  the  fields  and  issuing  from  the 
mist.  The  owner  of  the  carts  and  machines  is  going  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Presently  we  come  to  the  demesne 
of  Red  Hall,  "  through  which  is  a  pretty  drive  of  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length:  it  contains  a  rocky  glen,  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  stream — which  is  perfectly  dry,  except  in  winter 
— and  the  woods  about  it  are  picturesque,  and  it  is  occasion- 
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ally  the  resort  of  summer-parties  of  pleasure."  Nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  latter  paragraph  is 
equally  faithful; — with  -which  we  come  to  Lame,  a  "most 
thriving  town,"  the  same  authority 
says,  but  a  most  dirty  and  narrow- 
streeted  and  ill-built  one.  Some  of  the 
houses  reminded  one  of  the  south,  as 
thus — 

A  benevolent  fellow-passenger  said 
that  the  window  was  "  a  convanience ; " 
and  here,  after  a  drive  of  nineteen  miles 
upon  a  comfortable  coach,  we  were 
transferred  with  the  mail-bags  to  a  com- 
fortable car  that  makes  the  journey  to 
Ballycastle.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  there  was  a 
very  pretty  smiling  buxom  young  lass  for  a  travelling  com- 
panion ;  and  somehow,  to  a  lonely  person,  the  landscape 
always  looks  prettier  in  such  society.  The  "  Antrim  coast 
road,"  which  we  now,  after  a  few  miles,  begin  to  follow, 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  noble  and  gallant  works  of 
art  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country,  is  likewise  a  route 
highly  picturesque  and  romantic;  the  sea  spreading  wide 
before  the  spectator's  eyes  upon  one  side  of  the  route ; — 
the  tall  cliffs  of  limestone  rising  abruptly  above  him  on  the 
other.  There  are  in  the  map  of  Curry's  Guide-book  points 
indicating  castle  and  abbey  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Glen- 
arm  ;  and  the  little  place  looked  so  comfortable,  as  we 
abruptly  came  upon  it  round  a  rock,  that  I  was  glad  to 
have  an  excuse  for  staying,  and  felt  an  extreme  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  abbey  and  the  castle. 

The  abbey  only  exists  in  the  unromantic  shape  of  a  wall ; 
the  castle,  however,  far  from  being  a  ruin,  is  an  antique  in 
the  most  complete  order — an  old  castle  repaired  so  as  to 
look  like  new,  and  increased  by  modern  wings,  towers,  ga- 
bles, and  terraces,  so  extremely  old  that  the  whole  forms  a 
grand  and  imposing-looking  baronial  edifice,  towering  above 
the  little  town  which  it  seems  to  protect,  and  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  severe-looking  armed 
tower  and  gate.  In  the  town  is  a  town-house,  with  a  cam- 
panile in  the  Italian  taste,  and  a  school  or  chapel  opposite, 
in  the  Early  English;  so  that  the  inhabitants  can  enjoy  a 
considerable  architectural  variety .     A  grave-looking  church , 
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with  a  beautiful  steeple,  stands  amid  some  trees  hard  by  a 
second  handsome  bridge  and  the  little  quay ;  and  here,  too, 
was  perched  a  poor  little  wandering  theatre  (gallery  Id., 
pit  2d.),  and  proposing  that  night  to  play  "Bombastes 
Eurioso,  and  the  Comic  Bally  of  Glenarm  in  an  Uproar." 
I  heard  the  thumping  of  the  drum  in  the  evening;  but,  as 
at  Round  wood,  nobody  patronised  the  poor  players :  at  nine 
o'clock  there  was  not  a  single  taper  lighted  under  their 
awning,  and  my  heart  (perhaps  it  is  too  susceptible)  bled 
for  Eusbos. 

The  severe  gate  of  the  castle  was  opened  by  a  kind, 
good-natured  old  porteress,  instead  of  a  rough  gallowglass 
with  a  battle-axe  and  yellow  shirt  (more  fitting  guardian 
of  so  stern  a  postern),  and  the  old  dame  insisted  upon  my 
making  an  application  to  see  the  grounds  of  the  castle, 
which  request  was  very  kindly  granted,  and  afforded  a  de- 
lightful half-hour's  walk.  The  grounds  are  beautiful,  and 
excellently  kept;  the  trees  in  their  autumn  livery  of  red, 
yellow,  and  brown,  except  some  stout  ones  that  keep  to 
their  green  summer  clothes,  and  the  laurels  and  their  like, 
who  wear  pretty  much  the  same  dress  all  the  year  round. 
The  birds  were  singing  with  most  astonishing  vehemence 
in  the  dark  glistening  shrubberies;  but  the  only  sound  in 
the  walks  was  that  of  the  rakes  pulling  together  the  falling 
leaves.  There  was  of  these  walks  one  especially,  flanked 
towards  the  river  by  a  turreted  wall  covered  with  ivy,  and 
having  on  the  one  side  a  row  of  lime-trees  that  had  turned 
quite  yellow,  while  opposite  them  was  a  green  slope,  and 
a  quaint  terrace-stair,  and  a  long  range  of  fantastic  gables, 
towers,  and  chimneys; — there  was,  I  say,  one  of  these 
walks  which  Mr.  Cattermole  would  hit  off  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  gallant  pencil,  and  which  I  could  fancy  to  be 
frequented  by  some  of  those  long-trained,  tender,  gentle- 
looking  young  beauties  whom  Mr.  Stone  loves  to  design. 
Here  they  come  talking  of  love  in  a  tone  that  is  between  a 
sigh  and  a  whisper,  and  gliding  in  rustling  shot  silks  over 
the  fallen  leaves. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  stir  in  the  little  port, 
where,  says  the  Guide-book,  a  couple  of  hundred  vessels 
take  in  cargoes  annually  of  the  produce  of  the  district. 
Stone  and  lime  are  the  chief  articles  exported,  of  which 
the  cliffs  for  miles  give  an  unfailing  supply;  and,  as  one 
travels  the  mountains  at  night,  the   kilns   may  be  seen 
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lighted  up  in  the  lonely  places,   and  flaring  red  in  the 
darkness. 

If  the  road  from  Larne  to  Glenarm  is  beautiful,  the  coast 
route  from  the  latter  place  to  Cushendall  is  still  more  so; 
and,  except  peerless  Westport,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  Ire- 
land so  picturesque  as  this  noble  line  of  coast-scenery.  The 
new  road,  luckily,  is  not  yet  completed,  and  the  lover  of 
natural  beauties  had  better  hasten  to  the  spot  in  time,  ere, 
by  flattening  and  improving  the  road,  and  leading  it  along 
the  seashore,  half  the  magnificent  prospects  are  shut  out, 
now  visible  from  along  the  mountainous  old  road;  which, 
according  to  the  good  old  fasliion,  gallantly  takes  all  the 
hills  in  its  course,  disdaining  to  turn  them.  At  three  miles' 
distance,  near  the  village  of  Cairlough,  Glenarm  looks  more 
beautiful  than  when  you  are  close  upon  it;  and,  as  the  car 
travels  on  to  the  stupendous  Garron  Head,  the  traveller, 
looking  back,  has  a  view  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  south- 
ward as  far  as  Use  Magee,  with  its  bays  and  white  villages, 
and  tall  precipitous  cliffs,  green,  white,  and  grey.  Eyes 
left,  you  may  look  with  wonder  at  the  mountains  rising 
above,-  or  presently  at  the  pretty  park  and  grounds  of 
Drumnasole.  Here,  near  the  woods  of  Nappan,  which  are 
dressed  in  ten  thousand  colours — ash-leaves  turned  yellow, 
nut-trees  red,  birch-leaves  brown,  lime-leaves  speckled 
over  with  black  spots  (marks  of  a  disease  which  they  will 
never  get  over) — stands  a  school-house  that  looks  like  a 
French  chateau,  having  probably  been  a  villa  in  former 
days,  and  discharges,  as  we  pass,  a  cluster  of  fair-haired 
children  that  begin  running  madly  down  the  hill,  their  fair 
hair  streaming  behind  them.  Down  the  hill  goes  the  car 
madly  too,  and  you  wonder  and  bless  your  stars  that  the 
horse  does  not  fall,  or  crush  the  children  that  are  running 
before,  or  you  that  are  sitting  behind.  Every  now  and 
then,  at  a  trip  of  the  horse,  a  disguised  lady's-maid,  with 
a  canary-bird  in  her  lap  and  a  vast  anxiety  about  her  best 
bonnet  in  the  bandbox,  begins  to  scream;  at  which  the  car- 
boy grins,  and  rattles  down  the  hill  only  the  quicker.  The 
road,  which  almost  always  skirts  the  hillside,  has  been 
torn  sheer  through  the  rock  here  and  there;  and  immense 
work  of  levelling,  shovelling,  picking,  blasting,  filling,  is 
going  on  along  the  whole  line.  As  I  was  looking  up  a  vast 
cliff,  decorated  with  patches  of  green  here  and  there  at  its 
summit,  and  at  its  base,  where  the  sea  had  beaten  until 
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now,  with  long,  thin,  waving  grass,  that  I  told  a  grocer, 
my  neighbour,  was  like  mermaids'  hair  (though  he  did  not 
in  the  least  coincide  in  the  simile) — as  I  was  looking  up  the 
hill,  admiring  two  goats  that  were  browsing  on  a  little 
patch  of  green,  and  two  sheep  perched  yet  higher  (I  had 
never  seen  such  agility  in  mutton) — as,  I  say  once  more,  I 
was  looking  at  these  phenomena,  the  grocer  nudges  me  and 
says,  "Look  on  to  this  side — that's  Scotland  yon."  If  ever 
this  book  reaches  a  second  edition,  a  sonnet  shall  be  in- 
serted in  this  place,  describing  the  author's  feelings  on  his 
FIRST  VIEW  OF  Scotland.  Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains remain  undisturbed,  looking  blue  and  solemn  far 
away  in  the  placid  sea. 

Rounding  Garron  Head,  we  come  upon  the  inlet  which  is 
called  Red  Bay,  the  shores  and  sides  of  which  are  of  red 
clay,  that  has  taken  the  place  of  limestone,  and  towards 
which,  between  two  noble  ranges  of  mountains,  stretches  a 
long  green  plain,  forming,  together  with  the  hills  that  pro- 
tect it  and  the  sea  that  washes  it,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  of  this  most  beautiful  country.  A  fair  writer, 
whom  the  Guide-book  quotes,  breaks  out  into  strains  of  ad- 
miration in  speaking  of  this  district;  calls  it  "Switzerland 
in  miniature,"  celebrates  its  mountains  of  Glenariffi  and 
Lurgethan,  and  lauds,  in  terms  of  equal  admiration,  the 
rivers,  waterfalls,  and  other  natural  beauties  that  lie  with- 
in the  glen. 

The  writer's  enthusiasm  regarding  this  tract  of  country 
is  quite  warranted,  nor  can  any  praise  in  admiration  of  it 
be  too  high;  but  alas!  in  calling  a  place  " Switzerland  in 
miniature,"  do  we  describe  it?  In  joining  together  cata- 
racts, valleys,  rushing  streams,  and  blue  mountains,  with 
all  the  emphasis  and  picturesqueness  of  which  type  is  capa- 
ble, we  cannot  get  near  to  a  copy  of  Nature's  sublime  coun- 
tenance; and  the  writer  can't  hope  to  describe  such  grand 
sights  so  as  to  make  them  visible  to  the  fireside  reader,  but 
can  only,  to  the  best  of  his  taste  and  experience,  warn  the 
future  traveller  where  he  may  look  out  for  objects  to 
admire.  I  think  this  sentiment  has  been  repeated  a  score 
of  times  in  this  journal;  but  it  comes  upon  one  at  every 
new  display  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  such  as  here  the 
Almighty  in  His  bounty  has  set  before  us;  and  every  such 
scene  seems  to  warn  one,  that  it  is  not  made  to  talk  about 
too  much,  but  to  think  of,  and  love,  and  be  grateful  for. 
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Eounding  this  beautiful  bay  and  valley,  we  passed  by 
some  caves  that  penetrate  deep  into  the  red  rock,  and  are 
inhabited — one  by  a  blacksmith,  whose  forge  was  blazing 
in  the  dark;  one  by  cattle;  and  one  by  an  old  woman  that 
lias  sold  whisky  here  for  time  out  of  mind.  The  road  then 
passes  under  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  same  spirited 
individual  who  has  cleared  away  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  route  to  Glenarm,  and  beside  a  conical  hill,  where  for 
some  time  previous  have  been  visible  the  ruins  of  the  "  an- 
cient ould  castle  "  of  Eed  Bay.  At  a  distance,  it  looks 
very  grand  upon  its  height;  but  on  coming  close  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  wall,  and  not  a  high  one.  Hence, 
quickly  we  reach  Cushendall,  where  the  grocer's  family  are 
on  the  look-out  for  him ;  the  driver  begins  to  blow  his  lit- 
tle bugle,  and  the  disguised  lady's-maid  begins  to  smooth 
her  bonnet  and  hair. 

At  this  place  a  good  dinner  of  fresh  whiting,  broiled 
hacon,  and  small  beer  was  served  up  to  me  for  the  sum  of 
eightpence,  while  the  lady's-maid  in  question  took  her  tea. 
"This  town  is  full  of  Papists,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  an 
extremely  genteel  air;  and,  either  in  consequence  of  this, 
or  because  she  ate  up  one  of  the  fish,  which  she  had  clearly 
no  right  to,  a  disagreement  arose  between  us,  and  we  did 
not  exchange  another  word  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  road  led  us  for  fourteen  miles  by  wild  mountains,  and 
across  a  fine  aqueduct  to  JBallycastle;  but  it  was  dark  as 
we  left  Cushendall,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  more  in  the 
grey  evening  but  that  the  country  was  savage  and  lonely, 
except  where  the  kilns  were  lighted  up  here  and  there  in 
the  hills,  and  a  shining  river  might  be  seen  winding  in  the 
dark  ravines.  Not  far  from  Ballycastle  lies  a  little  old 
ruin,  called  the  Abbey  of  Bonamargy :  by  it  the  Margy 
river  runs  into  the  sea,  upon  which  you  come  suddenly; 
and  on  the  shore  are  some  tall  buildings  and  factories,  that 
looked  as  well  in  the  moonlight  as  if  they  had  not  been  in 
ruins:  and  hence  a  fine  avenue  of  limes  leads  to  Ballycas- 
tle. They  must  have  been  planted  at  the  time  recorded  iu 
the  Guide-book,  when  a  mine  was  discovered  near  the  town, 
and  the  works  and  warehouses  on  the  quay  erected.  At 
present,  the  place  has  little  trade,  and  half  a  dozen  carts 
with  apples,  potatoes,  dried  fish,  and  turf,  seem  to  contain 
the  commerce  of  the  market. 

The  picturesque  sort  of  vehicle  which  is  here  designed, 
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is  said  to  be  going  much  out  of  fashion  in  the  country,  the 
solid  wheels  giving  place  to  those  common  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  A  line  and  edifying  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  designer  and  the  owner  of  the  vehicle.  "  Stand 
still  for  a  minute,  yoii  and  the  car,  and  I  will  give  you 
twopence !  "  "  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?  "  says  the 
latter.  "To  draw  it."  "To  draw  it?"  says  he,  with  a 
wild  look  of  surprise,  "and  is  it  you'll  draw  it?"  "I 
mean,  I  want  to  take  a  picture  of  it;  you  know  what  a  pic- 
ture is?  "  "No,  I  don't."  "  Here's  one,"  says  I,  showing 
him  a  book.  "Oh,  faith,  sir,"  says  the  carman,  draw- 
ing back  rather  alarmed,  "  I'm  no  scholar !  "  And  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  Will  you  buy  the  turf,  or  will  you  not  ?  " 


by  which  straightforward  question  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  real  practical  man  of  sense;  and,  as  he  got  an  unsatis- 
factory reply  to  this  query,  he  forthwith  gave  a  lash  to  his 
pony,  and  declined  to  wait  a  minute  longer.  As  for  the 
twopence,  he  certainly  accepted  that  handsome  sum,  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  but  with  an  air  of  extreme  wonder 
at  the  transaction,  and  of  contempt  for  the  giver,  which 
very  likely  was  perfectly  justifiable.  I  have  seen  men 
despised  in  genteel  companies  with  not  half  so  good  a 
cause. 

In  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
people  in  the  south  and  west  showed  much  more  curiosity 
and  interest  with  regard  to  a  sketch  and  its  progress  than 
has  been  shown  by  the  hadauds  of  the  north;  the  former 
looking  on  by  dozens,  and  exclaiming,  "  That's  Frank  Ma- 
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hony's  house !  "  or,  "  Look  at  Biddy  MuUins  and  the  child !  " 
or  "  He's  taking  off  the  chimney  now ! "  as  the  case  may 
be ;  whereas,  sketching  in  the  north,  I  have  collected  no 
such  spectators,  the  people  not  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  transaction. 

The  little  town  of  Ballycastle  does  not  contain  much  to 
occupy  the  traveller :  behind  the  church  stands  a  ruined 
old  mansion  with  round  turrets,  that  must  have  been  a 
stately  tower  in  former  days.  The  town  is  more  modern, 
but  almost  as  dismal  as  the  tower.  A  little  street  behind 
it  slides  off  into  a  potato-field — the  peaceful  barrier  of  the 
place ;  and  hence  I  could  see  the  tall  rock  of  Bengore,  with 
the  sea  beyond  it,  and  a  pleasing  landscape  stretching  tow- 
ards it. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  elegant  and  learned  book  has  an  awful 
picture  of  yonder  head  of  Bengore;  and  hard  by  it  the 
Guide-book  says  is  a  coal-mine,  where  Mr.  Barrow  found  a 
globular  stone  hammer,  which,  he  infers,  was  used  in  the 
coal-mine  before  weapons  of  iron  were  invented.  The 
former  writer  insinuates  that  the  mine  must  have  been 
worked  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  '  before  the  turbu- 
lent chaos  of  events  that  succeeded  the  eighth  century. ' 
Shall  I  go  and  see  a  coal-mine  that  may  have  been  worked 
a  thousand  years  since?  Why  go  see  it?  says  idleness. 
To  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  seen  it.  Sheridan's  advice 
to  his  son  here  came  into  my  mind;  *  and  I  shall  reserve  a 
description  of  the  mine,  and  an  antiquarian  dissertation 
regarding  it,  for  publication  elsewhere. 

Ballycastle  must  not  be  left  without  recording  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  snuggest  inns  in  the  country  is  kept  by  the 
postmaster  there ;  who  has  also  a  stable  full  of  good  horses 
for  travellers  who  take  his  little  inn  on  the  way  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

The  road  to  the  Causeway  is  bleak,  wild,  and  hilly. 
The  cabins  along  the  road  are  scarcely  better  than  those  of 
Kerry,  the  inmates  as  ragged,  and  more  fierce  and  dark- 
looking.  I  never  was  so  pestered  by  juvenile  beggars  as 
in  the  dismal  village  of  Ballintoy.  A  crowd  of  them  rushed 
after  the  car,  calling  for  mpney  in  a  fierce  manner,  as  if  it 
was  their  right;  dogs  as  fierce  as  the  children  came  yelling 

*"I  want  to  go  into  a  coal-mine,''  says  Tom  Sheridan,  "in  order 
to  say  I  have  been  there."  "Well,  then,  say  so,"  replied  the  ad- 
mirable father. 
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after  the  vehicle;  and  the  faces  which  scowled  out  of  the 
black  cabins  were  not  a  whit  more  good-humoured.  We 
passed  by  one  or  two  more  clumps  of  cabins,  with  their 
turf  and  corn-stacks  lying  together  at  the  foot  of  the  hills; 
placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  children,  doubtless, 
who  can  thus  accompany  the  car  either  way,  and  shriek  out 
their  "Bonny  gantleman,  gie  us  a  hap'ny."  A  couple  of 
churches,  one  with  a  pair  of  its  pinnacles  blown  off,  stood 
in  the  dismal  open  country,  and  a  gentleman's  house  here 
and  there :  there  were  no  trees  about  them,  but  a  browu 
grass  round  about — hills  rising  and  falling  in  front,  and 
the  sea  beyond.  The  occasional  view  of  the  coast  was  no- 
ble; wild  Bengore  towering  eastwards  as  we  went  along; 
Eaghery  Island  before  us,  in  the  steep  rocks  and  caves  of 
which  Bruce  took  shelter  when  driven  from  yonder  Scot- 
tish coast,  that  one  sees  stretching  blue  in  the  north-east. 

I  think  this  wild  gloomy  tract  through  which  one  passes 
is  a  good  prelude  for  what  is  to  be  the  great  sight  of  the 
day,  and  got  my  mind  to  a  proper  state  of  awe  by  the  time 
we  were  near  the  journey's  end;  and  turning  away  shore- 
wards  by  the  fine  house  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  went 
towards  a  lone  handsome  inn,  that  stands  close  to  the 
Causeway.  The  landlord  at  Ballycastle  had  lent  me  Ham- 
ilton's book,  to  read  on  the  road;  but  I  had  not  time  then 
to  read  more  than  half  a  dozen  pages  of  it.  They  described 
how  the  author,  a  clergyman  distinguished  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, had  been  thrust  out  of  a  friend's  house  by  the  fright- 
ened servants  one  wild  night,  and  butchered  by  some  White 
Boys,  who  were  waiting  outside,  and  called  for  his  blood. 
I  had  been  told  at  Belfast  that  there  was  a  corpse  in  the 
inn:  was  it  there  now?  It  had  driven  off,  the  car-boy 
said,  "in  a  handsome  hearse  and  four  to  Dublin  the  whole 
way."  It  was  gone,  but  I  thought  the  house  looked  as  if 
the  ghost  was  there.  See,  yonder  are  the  black  rocks 
stretching  to  Portrush;  how  leaden  and  grey  the  sea  looks ! 
how  grey  and  leaden  the  sky !  You  hear  the  waters  roar- 
ing evermore,  as  they  have  done  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  The  car  drives  up  with  a  dismal  grinding  noise  of 
the  wheels  to  the  big  lone  house;  there's  no  smoke  in  the 
chimneys;  the  doors  are  locked;  three  savage-looking  men 
rush  after  the  car :  are  they  the  men  who  took  out  Mr. 
Hamilton — took  him  out  and  butchered  him  in  the  moon- 
light?   Is  everybody,  I  wonder,  dead  in  that  big  house?" 
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Will  they  let  us  in  before  those  men  are  up?  Out  comes  a 
pretty  smiling  girl,  with  a  curtsey,  just  as  the  savages  are 
at  the  car,  and  you  are  ushered  into  a  very  comfortable 
room;  and  the  men  turn  out  to  be  guides.  Well,  thank 
Heaven  it's  no  worse !  I  had  fifteen  pounds  still  left;  and, 
when  desperate,  have  no  doubt  should  fight  like  a  lion. 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 

THE   GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY— C0LEEAINE—P0RTRU8H. 

The  traveller  no  sooner  issues  from  the  inn  by  a  back 
door,  which  he  is  informed  will  lead  him  straight  to  the 
Causeway,  than  the  guides  pounce  upon  him,  with  a  dozen 
rough  boatmen  who  are  likewise  lying  in  wait;  and  a  crew 
of  shrill  beggar-boys,  with  boxes  of  spars,  ready  to  tear 
him  and  each  other  to  pieces  seemingly,  yell  and  bawl  in- 
cessantly round  him.  "I'm  the  guide  Miss  Henry  recom- 
mends," shouts  one.  "I'm  Mr.  Macdonald's  guide," 
pushes  in  another.  "This  way,"  roars  a  third,  and  drags 
his  prey  down  a  precipice ;  the  rest  of  them  clambering  and 
quarrelling  after.  I  had  no  friends  :  I  was  perfectly  help- 
less. I  wanted  to  walk  down  to  the  shore  by  myself,  but 
they  would  not  let  me,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield 
myself  into  the  hands  of  the  guide  who  had  seized  me,  who 
hurried  me  down  the  steep  to  a  little  wild  bay,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  rugged  cliffs  and  rocks,  against  which  the 
waters  came  tumbling,  frothing,  and  roaring  furiously. 
Upon  some  of  these  black  rocks  two  or  three  boats  were 
lying :  four  men  seized  a  boat,  pushed  it  shouting  into  the 
water,  and  ravished  me  into  it.  We  had  slid  between  two 
rocks,  where  the  channel  came  gurgling  in;  we  were  up  one 
swelling  wave  that  came  in  a  huge  advancing  body  ten  feet 
above  us,  and  were  plunging  madly  down  another  (the  de- 
scent causes  a  sensation  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  stomach 
which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  here  to  describe),  before  I 
had  leisure  to  ask  myself  why  the  deuce  I  was  in  that  boat, 
with  four  rowers  hurrooing  and  bounding  madly  from  one 
huge  liquid  mountain  to  another — four  rowers  whom  I  was 
bound  to  pay.  I  say,  the  query  came  qualmishly  across 
me  why  the  devil  I  was  there,  and  why  not  walking  calmly 
on  the  shore. 

The  guide  began  pouring  his  professional  jargon  into  my 
ears.  "Every  one  of  them  bays,"  says  he,  "has  a  name 
(take  my  place,  and  the  spray  won't  come  over  you):  that 
is  Port  Noffer,  and  the  next.  Port  na  Gauge;  them  rocks 
is  the  Stookawns  (for  every  rock  has  his  name  as  well  as 
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every  bay);  and  yonder — give  way,  my  boys, — hurray, 
we're  over  it  now;  has  it  wet  you  much,  sir? — that's  the 
little  cave ;  it  goes  five  hundred  feet  under  ground,  and  the 
boats  goes  in  it  easy  of  a  calm  day." 

"  Is  it  a  fine  day  or  a  rough  one  now?  "  said  I ;  the  in- 
ternal disturbance  going  on  with  more  severity  than  ever. 

"It's  betwixt  and  between;  Or,  I  may  say,  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  Sit  up,  sir;  look  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave :  don't  be  afraid,  sir ;  never  has  an  accident  happened 
in  any  one  of  these  boats,  and  the  most  delicate  ladies  has 
rode  in  them  on  rougher  days  than  this.  Now,  boys,  pull 
to  the  big  cave ;  that,  sir,  is  six  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
in  length,  though  some  says  it  goes  for  miles  inland,  where 
the  people  sleeping  in  their  houses  hears  the  waters  roar- 
ing under  them." 

The  water  was  tossing  and  tumbling  into  the  mouth  of 
the  little  cave.  I  looked, — for  the  guide  would  not  let  me 
alone  till  I  did, — and  saw  what  might  be  expected :  a  black 
hole  of  some  forty  feet  high,  into  which  it  was  no  more 
possible  to  see  than  into  a  millstone.  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
sir,"  says  I,  "if  you've  no  particular  wish  to  see  the  mouth 
of  the  big  cave,  put  about  and  let  us  see  the  Causeway  and 
get  ashore."  This  was  done,  the  guide  meanwhile  telling 
some  story  of  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada  having  fired 
her  guns  at  two  peaks  of  rock,  then  visible,  which  the  crew 
mistook  for  chimney-pots — what  benighted  fools  these 
Spanish  Armadilloes  must  have  been — it  is  easier  to  see  a 
rock  than  a  chimney-pot;  it  is  easy  to  know  that  chimney- 
pots do  not  grow  on  rocks :— but  where,  if  you  please,  is 
the  Causeway? 

"That's  the  Causeway  before  you,"  says  the  guide. 

"  Which?  " 

"  That  pier  which  you  see  jutting  out  into  the  bay  right 
ahead." 

"Mon  Dieu!  and  have  I  travelled  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  see  that  ?  " 

I  declare,  upon  my  conscience,  the  barge  moored  at  Hun- 
gerford  Market  is  a  more  majestic  object,  and  seems  to  oc- 
cupy as  much  space.  As  for  telling  a  mail  that  the  Cause- 
way is  merely  a  part  of  the  sight;  that  he  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  surrounding  scenery;  that  if  he 
looks  to  the  westward  he  will  see  Portrush  and  Donegal 
Head  before  him;  that  the  cliffs  immediately  in  his  front 
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are  green  in  some  places,  black  in  others,  interspersed  with 
blotches  of  brown  and  streaks  of  verdure; — what  is  all  this 
to  a  lonely  individual  lying  sick  in  a  boat,  between  two  im- 
mense waves  that  only  give  him  momentary  glimpses  of  the 
land  in  question,  to  show  that  it  is  frightfully  near,  and 
yet  you  are  an  hour  from  it?  They  won't  let  you  go  away 
— that  cursed  guide  will  tell  out  his  stock  of  legends  and 
stories.  The  boatmen  insist  upon  your  looking  at  boxes  of 
"  specimens,"  which  you  must  buy  of  them ;  they  laugh  as 
you  grow  paler  and  paler;  they  offer  you  more  and  more 
"  specimens ; "  even  the  dirty  lad  who  pulls  number  three, 
and  is  not  allowed  by  his  comrades  to  speak,  puts  in  his 
oar,  and  hands  you  over  a  piece  of  Irish  diamond  (it  looks 
like  half-sucked  alieompayne),  and  scorns  you.  "Hurray, 
lads,  now  for  it,  give  way ! "  how  the  oars  do  hurtle  in 
the  ruUocks,  as  the  boat  goes  up  an  aqueous  mountain, 
and  then  down  into  one  of  those  cursed  maritime  valleys 
where  there  is  no  rest  as  on  shore ! 

At  last,  after  they  had  pulled  me  enough  about,  and  sold 
me  all  the  boxes  of  specimens,  I  was  permitted  to  land  at 
the  spot  whence  we  set  out,  and  whence,  though  we  had 
been  rowing  for  an  hour,  we  had  never  been  above  five 
hundred  yards  distant.  Let  all  cockneys  take  warning 
from  this;  let  the  solitary  one  caught  issuing  from  the 
back  door  of  the  hotel,  shout  at  once  to  the  boatmen  to  be 
gone — that  he  will  have  none  of  them.  Let  him,  at  any 
rate,  go  first  down  to  the  water  to  determine  whether  it  be 
smooth  enough  to  allow  him  to  take  any  decent  pleasure  by 
riding  on  its  surface.  For  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  pleasure  we  come  for — that  we  are  not  ohliged  to 
take  those  boats. — Well,  well!  I  paid  ten  shillings  for 
mine,  and  ten  minutes  before  would  cheerfully  have  paid 
five  pounds  to  be  allowed  to  quit  it;  it  was  no  hard  bargain 
after  all.  As  for  the  boxes  of  spars  and  specimens,  I  at 
once,  being  on  terra  firma,  broke  my  promise,  and  said  T 

would  see  them  all first.     It  is  wrong  to  swear,  I 

know;  but  sometimes  it  relieves  one  so  much! 

The  first  act  on  shore  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  Sanctis- 
sima  Tellus ;  offering  up  to  her  a  neat  and  becoming  Tag- 
lioni  coat,  bought  for  a  guinea  in  Covent  Garden  only  three 
months  back.  I  sprawled  on  my  back  on  the  smoothest  of 
rocks  that  is,  and  tore  the  elbows  to  pieces :  the  guide 
picked  me  up ;  the  boatmen  did  not  stir,  for  they  had  had 
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their  will  of  me ;  the  guide  alone  picked  me  up,  I  say,  and 
bade  me  follow  him.  We  went  across  a  boggy  ground  in 
one  of  the  little  bays,  round  which  rise  the  green  walls  of 
the  cliff,  terminated  on  either  side  by  a  black  crag,  and  the 
line  of  the  shore  washed  by  the  poluphlosboiotic,  nay,  the 
poluphlosboiotatotic  sea.  Two  beggars  stepped  over  the 
bog  after  us,  howling  for  money,  and  each  holding  up  a 
cursed  box  of  specimens.  No  oaths,  threats,  entreaties, 
would  drive  this  vermin  away ;  for  some  time  the  whole 
scene  had  been  spoilt  by  the  incessant  and  abominable  jar- 
gon of  them,  the  boatmen,  and  the  guides.  I  was  obliged 
to  give  them  money  to  be  left  in  quiet,  and  if,  as  no  doubt 
will  be  the  case,  the  Giant's  Causeway  shall  be  a  still 
greater  resort  of  travellers  than  ever,  the  county  must  put 
policemen  on  the  rocks  to  keep  the  beggars  away,  or  fling 
them  in  the  water  when  they  appear. 

And  now,  by  force  of  money,  having  got  rid  of  the  sea 
and  land  beggars,  you  are  at  liberty  to  examine  at  your 
leisure  the  wonders  of  the  place.  There  is  not  tlie  least 
need  for  a  guide  to  attend  the  stranger,  unless  the  latter 
have  a  mind  to  listen  to  a  parcel  of  legends,  which  may  be 
well  from  the  mouth  of  a  wild  simple  peasant  who  believes 
in  his  tales,  but  are  odious  from  a  dullard  who  narrates 
them  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  lie.  Fee  him  and  the  other 
beggars,  and  at  last  you  are  left  tranquil  to  look  at  the 
strange  scene  with  your  own  eyes,  and  enjoy  your  own 
thoughts  at  leisure. 

That  is,  if  the  thoughts  awakened  by  such  a  scene  may 
be  called  enjoyment;  but  for  me,  I  confess,  they  are  too 
near  akin  to  fear  to  be  pleasant;  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  desire  to  change  that  sensation  of  awe  and  terror 
which  the  hour's  walk  occasioned,  for  a  greater  familiarity 
with  this  wild,  sad,  lonely  place.  The  solitude  is  awful. 
I  can't  understand  how  those  chattering  guides  dare  to  lift 
up  their  voices  here,  and  cry  for  money. 

It  looks  like  the  beginning  of  the  world,  somehow :  the 
sea  looks  older  than  in  other  places,  the  hills  and  rocks 
strange,  and  formed  differently  from  other  rocks  and  hills 
— as  those  vast  dubious  monsters  were  formed  who  possessed 
the  earth  before  man.  The  hilltops  are  shattered  into 
a  thousand  cragged  fantastical  shapes;  the  water  comes 
swelling  into  scores  of  little  strange  creeks,  or  goes  off  with 
a  leap,  roaring  into  those  mysterious  caves  yonder,  which 
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penetrate  who  knows  how  far  into  our  common  world.  The 
savage  rock-sides  are  painted  of  a  hundred  colours.  Does 
the  sun  ever  shine  here?  When  the  world  was  moulded 
and  fashioned  out  of  formless  chaos,  this  must  have  been 
the  bit  over — a  remnant  of  chaos !  Think  of  that ! — it  is  a 
tailor's  simile.  Well,  I  am  a  cockney :  I  wish  I  were  in 
Pall  Mall !  Yonder  is  a  kelp-burner :  a  lurid  smoke  from 
his  burning  kelp  rises  up  to  the  leaden  sky,  and  he  looks 
as  naked  and  fierce  as  Cain.  Bubbling  up  out  of  the  rocks 
at  the  very  brim  of  the  sea  rises  a  little  crystal  spring : 
how  comes  it  there?  and  there  is  an  old  grey  hag  beside  it, 
who  has  been  there  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years, 
and  there  sits  and  sells  whisky  at  the  extremity  of  crea- 
tion! How  do  you  dare  to  sell  whisky  there,  old  woman? 
Did  you  serve  old  Saturn  with  a  glass  when  he  lay  along 
the  Causeway  here?  In  reply,  she  says,  she  has  no  change 
for  a  shilling:  she  never  has;  but  her  whisky  is  good. 

This  is  not  a  description  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  (as 
some  clever  critic  will  remark),  but  of  a  Londoner  there, 
who  is  by  no  means  so  interesting  an  object  as  the  natural 
curiosity  in  question.  That  single  hint  is  sufficient ;  I  have 
not  a  word  more  to  say.  "If,"  says  he,  "you  cannot  do- 
scribe  the  scene  lying  before  us — if  you  cannot  state  from 
your  personal  observation  that  the  number  of  basaltic  pil- 
lars composing  the  Causeway  has  been  computed  at  about 
forty  thousand,  which  va,ry  in  diameter,  their  surface  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  tesselated  pavement  of  polygo- 
nal stones — that  each  pillar  is  formed  of  several  distinct 
joints,  the  concave  end  of  the  one  being  accurately  fitted 
into  the  concave  of  the  next,  and  the  length  of  the  joints 
varying  from  five  feet  to  four  inches — that  although  the 
pillars  are  polygonal,  there  is  but  one  of  three  sides  in  the 
whole  forty  thousand  (think  of  that!,),  but  three  of  nine 
sides,  and  that  it  may  be  safely  computed  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  pillars  have  either  five,  six,  or' seven 
sides ; — if  you  cannot  state  something  useful,  you  had  much 
better,  sir,  retire  and  get  your  dinner." 

Never  was  summons  more  gladly  obeyed.  The  dinner 
must  be  ready  by  this  time;  so,  remain  you,  and  look  on 
at  the  awful  scene,  and  copy  it  down  in  words  if  you  can. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  trial  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  skill 
as  a  painter,  and  find  that  the  biggest  of  your  words  can- 
not render  the  hues  and  vastness  of  that  tremendous  swell- 
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ing  sea — of  those  lean  solitary  crags  standing  rigid  along 
the  shore,  where  they  have  been  watching  the  ocean  ever 
since  it  was  made — of  those  grey  towers  of  Dunluce  stand- 
ing upon  a  leaden  rock,  and  looking  as  if  some  old,  old 
princess,  of  old,  old  fairy  times,  were  dragon-guarded 
within — if  yon  flat  stretches  of  sand  where  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  mermaids  hold  conference — ^come  away  too,  and  prate 
no  more  about  the  scene !  There  is  that  in  nature,  dear 
Jenkins,  which  passes  even  our  powers.  We  can  feel  the 
beauty  of  a  magnificent  landscape,  perhaps;  but  we  can 
describe  a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips  better.  Come,  then, 
this  scene  is  for  our  betters  to  depict.  If  Mr.  Tennyson 
were  to  come  hither  for  a  month,  and  brood  over  the  place, 
he  might,  in  some  of  those  lofty  heroic  lines  which  the 
author  of  the  "Morte  d' Arthur"  knows  how  to  pile  up, 
convey  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  this  gigantic  desolate  scene. 
What !  you  too  are  a  poet?  Well  then,  Jenkins,  stay !  but 
believe  me,  you  had  best  take  my  advice,  and  come  off. 

The  worthy  landlady  made  her  appearance  with  the  po- 
litest of  bows  and  an  apology, — for  what  does  the  reader 
think  a  lady  should  apologise  in  the  most  lonely  rude  spot  ■ 
in  the  world? — because  a  jilain  servant-woman  was  aboat 
to  bring  in  the  dinner,  the  waiter  being  absent  on  leave  at 
Goleraine!  0  heaven  and  earth!  where  will  the  genteel 
end?  I  replied  philosophically  that  I  did  not  care  two- 
pence for  the  plainness  or  beauty  of  the  waiter,  but  that  it 
was  the  dinner  I  looked  to,  the  frying  whereof  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  huge  lonely  house ;  and  it  must  be  said,  that 
though  the  lady  was  plain,  the  repast  was  exceedingly 
good.  "  I  have  expended  my  little  all,"  says  the  landlady, 
stepping  in  with  a  speech  after  dinner,  "  in  the  building  of 
this  establishment ;  and  lihougli  to  a  man  its  profits  may 
appear  small,  to  such  a  being  as  I  am  it  will  bring,  I  trust, 
a  sufficient  return ; "  and  on  my  asking  her  why  she  took 
the  place,  she  replied  that  she  had  always,  from  her  earli- 
est youth,  a  fancy  to  dwell  in  that  spot,  and  had  accord- 
ingly realised  her  wish  by  building  this  hotel — this  mauso- 
leum. In  spite  of  the  bright  fire,  and  the  good  dinner,  and 
the  good  wine,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  comfortable  in  the 
place;  and  when  the  car- wheels  were  heard,  I  jumped  up 
with  joy  to  take  my  departure  and  forget  the  awful  lonely 
shore,  that  wild,  dismal,  genteel  inn.  A  ride  over  a  wide 
45 
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gusty  country,  in  a  grey,  misty,  half-moonlight,  the  loss  of 
a  wheel  at  Bushmills,  and  the  escape  from  a  tumble,  were 
the  delightful  varieties  after  the  late  awful  occurrences. 
"  Such  a  being  "  as  I  am,  would  die  of  loneliness  in  that 
hotel;  and  so  let  all  brother  cockneys  be  warned. 

Some  time  before  we  came  to  it,  we  saw  the  long  line  of 
mist  that  lay  above  the  Bann,  and  coming  through  a  dirty 
suburb  of  low  cottages,  passed  down  a  broad  street  with  gas 
and  lamps  in  it  (thank  Heaven,  there  are  people  once  more !), 
and  at  length  drove  up  in  state,  across  a  gas-pipe,  in  a 
market-place,  before  an  hotel  in  the  town  of  Coleraine,  fa- 
mous for  linen  and  for  Beautiful  Kitty,  who  must  be  old 
and  ugly  now,  for  it's  a  good  five-and- thirty  years  since  she 
broke  her  pitcher,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  account  of  her. 
The  scene  as  we  entered  the  Diamond  was  rather  a  lively 
one — a  score  of  little  stalls  were  brilliant  with  lights;  the 
people  were  thronging  in  the  place  making  their  Saturday 
bargains;  the  town  clock  began  to  toll  nine;  and  hark! 
faithful  to  a  minute,  the  horn  of  the  Derry  mail  was  heard 
tootooing,  and  four  commercial  gentlemen,  with  Scotch  ac- 
cents, rushed  into  the  hotel  at  the  same  time  with  myself. 

Among  the  beauties  of  Coleraine  may  be  mentioned  the 
price  of  beef,  which  a  gentleman  told  me  may  be  had  for 
fourpence  a  pound;  and  I  saw  him  purchase  an  excellent 
codfish  for  a  shilling.  I  am  bound,  too,  to  state,  for  the 
henefit  of  aspiring  Radicals,  what  two  Conservative  citi- 
zens of  the  place  stated  to  me,  viz. : — that  though  there 
were  two  Conservative  candidates  then  canvassing  the 
town,  on  account  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation,  the 
voters  were  so  truly  liberal  that  they  would  elect  any  per- 
son of  any  other  political  creed,  who  would  simply  bring 
money  enough  to  purchase  their  votes.  There  are  220 
voters,  it  appears;  of  whom  it  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  "  argue  "  with  more  than  fifty,  who  alone  are  open  to 
conviction ;  but  as  parties  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  the 
votes  of  the  quinquagint,  of  course,  carry  an  immense 
weight  with  them.  Well,  this  is  all  discussed  calmly 
standing  on  an  inn  steps,  with  a  jolly  landlord  and  a  pro- 
fessional man  of  the  town  to  give  the  information.  So, 
Heaven  bless  us,  the  ways  of  London  are  beginning  to  be 
known  even  here.  Gentility  has  already  taken  up  her  seat 
in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  where  she  apologises  for  the 
plainness  of  her  look;  and,  lo!  here  is  bribery  as  bold  as 
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in  the  most  civilised  places — hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  St.  Stephen's  and  Pall  Mall.  I  wonder, 
in  that  little  island  of  Raghery,  so  wild  and  lonely,  whether 
civilisation  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  them? — whether 
they  bribe  and  are  genteel?  But  for  the  rough  sea  of  yes- 
terday, I  think  I  would  have  fled  thither  to  make  the  trial. 

The  town  of  Coleraine,  with  a  number  of  cabin  suburbs 
belonging  to  it,  lies  picturesquely  grouped  on  the  Bann 
river;  and  the  whole  of  the  little  city  was  echoing  with 
psalms  as  I  walked  through  it  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
The  piety  of  the  people  seems  remarkable ;  some  of  the  inns 
even  will  not  receive  travellers  on  Sunday;  and  this  is 
written  in  an  hotel,  of  which  every  room  is  provided  with 
a  Testament,  containing  an  injunction  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  consider  this  world  itself  as  only  a  passing 
abode.  Is  it  well  that  Boniface  should  furnish  his  guest 
with  Bibles  as  well  as  bills,  and  sometimes  shut  his  door 
on  a  traveller,  who  has  no  other  choice  but  to  read  it  on  a 
Sunday?  I  heard  of  a  gentleman  arriving  from  a  ship- 
board at  Kilrush  on  a  Sundaj^,  when  the  pious  hotel-keeper 
refused  him  admittance;  and  some  more  tales,  which  to  go 
into  would  require  the  introduction  of  private  names  and 
circumstances,  but  would  tend  to  show  that  the  Protestant 
of  the  north  is  as  much  priest-ridden  as  the  Catholic  of  the 
south; — priest  and  old-woman-ridden,  for  there  are  certain 
expounders  of  doctrine  in  our  Church,  who  are  not,  1  be- 
lieve, to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  woe  betide 
the  stranger  who  comes  to  settle  in  these  parts,  if  his  "seri- 
ousness "  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  heads  (with  false  fronts 
to  most  of  them)  of  the  congregations. 

Look  at  that  little  snug  harbour  of  Portrush;  a  hideous 
new  castle  standing  on  a  rock  protects  it  on  one  side,  a 
snug  row  of  gentlemen's  cottages  curve  round  the  shore  fac- 
ing northwards,  a  bath-house,  an  hotel,  more  smart  houses, 
face  the  beach  westward,  defended  by  another  mound  of 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  little  town  stands  a  new-built 
church;  and  the  whole  place  has  an  air  of  comfort  and 
neatness  which  is  seldom  seen  in  Ireland.  One  would 
fancy  that  all  the  tenants  of  these  pretty  snug  habitations, 
sheltered  in  this  nook  far  away  from  the  world,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  be  happy,  and  spend  their  little  comforta- 
ble means  in  snug  little  hospitalities  among  one  another, 
and  kind  little  charities  among  the  poor.     What  does  a 
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man  in  active  life  ask  for  more  than  to  retire  to  such  a  com- 
petence, to  such  a  snug  nook  of  the  world;  and  there  re- 
pose with  a  stock  of  healthy  children  round  the  fireside,  a 
friend  within  call,  and  the  means  of  decent  hospitality 
wherewith  to  treat  him? 

Let  any  one  meditating  this  pleasant  sort  of  retreat,  and 
charmed  with  the  look  of  this  or  that  place  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  purpose,  take  a  special  care  to  understand  his 
neighbourhood  first,  before  he  commit  himself  by  lease-sign- 
ing or  house-buying.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  should  be 
honest,  kind-hearted,  hospitable,  of  good  family — what  are 
your  opinions  upon  religious  subjects?  Are  they  such  as 
agree  with  the  notions  of  old  Lady  This,  or  Mrs.  That,  who 
are  the  patronesses  of  the  village?  If  not,  woe  betide  you! 
you  will  be  shunned  by  the  rest  of  the  society,  thwarted  in 
your  attempts  to  do  good,  whispered  against  over  evangeli- 
cal bohea  and  serious  muffins.  Lady  This  will  inform 
every  new  arrival  that  you  are  a  reprobate,  and  lost ;  and 
Mrs.  That  will  consign  you  and  your  daughters,  and  your 
wife  (a  worthy  woman,  but,  alas!  united  to  that  sad 
worldly  man !)  to  damnation.  The  clergyman  who  par- 
takes of  the  muffins  and  bohea  before  mentioned,  will  very 
possibly  preach  sermons  against  you  from  the  pulpit:  this 
was  not  done  at  Portstewart  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under  a  minister  in  Ireland, 
who  insulted  the  very  patron  who  gave  him  his  living,  dis- 
coursing upon  the  sinfulness  of  partridge-shooting,  and 
threatening  hell-fire  as  the  last  "  meet "  for  fox-hunters ; 
until  the  squire,  one  of  the  best  and  most  charitable  resi- 
dent landlords  in  Ireland,  was  absolutely  driven  out  of 
the  church  where  his  fathers  had  worshipped  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  by  the  insults  of  this  howling  evangelical 
inquisitor. 

So  much  as  this  I  did  not  hear  at  Portstewart;  but  I  was 
told  that  at  yonder  ne.'it-looking  bath-house  a  dijing  woman 
was  denied  a  bath  on  a  Sunday.  By  a  clause  of  the  lease 
by  which  the  bath-owner  rents  his  establishment,  he  is  for- 
bidden to  give  baths  to  any  one  on  the  Sunday.  The  land- 
lord of  the  inn,  forsooth,  shuts  his  gates  on  the  same  day, 
and  his  conscience  on  week-days  will  not  allow  him  to  sup- 
ply his  guests  with  whisky  or  ardent  spirits.  I  was  told 
by  my  friend,  that  because  he  refused  to  subscribe  for  some 
fancy  charity,  he  received  a  letter  to  state  that  "  he  spent 
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more  in  one  dinner  than  in  charity  in  the  course  of  the 
year. "  My  worthy  friend  did  not  care  to  contradict  the 
statement,  as  why  should  a  man  deign  to  meddle  with  such 
a  lie?  But  think  how  all  the  fishes,  and  all  the  pieces  of 
meat,  and  all  the  people  who  went  in  and  o'lit  of  his  snug 
cottage  by  the  seaside  must  have  been  watched  by  the  seri- 
ous round  about!  The  sea  is  not  more  constant  roaring 
there,  than  scandal  is  whispering.  How  happy  I  felt, 
while  hearing  these  histories  (demure  heads  in  crimped 
caps  peering  over  the  blinds  at  us  as  we  walked  on  the 
beach),  to  think  I  am  a  cockney,  and  don't  know  the  name 
of  the  man  who  lives  next  door  to  me ! 

I  have  heard  various  stories,  of  course  from  persons  of 
various  ways  of  thinking,  charging  their  opponents  with 
hypocrisy,  and  proving  the  charge  by  statements  clearly 
showing  that  the  priests,  the  preachers,  or  the  professing 
religionists  in  question,  belied  their  professions  wofuUy  by 
their  practice.  But  in  matters  of  religion,  hypocrisy  is  so 
awful  a  charge  to  make  against  a  man,  that  I  think  it  is 
almost  unfair  to  mention  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
proven,  and  which, — as,  pray  God,  they  are  but  excep- 
tional,'— a  person  should  be  very  careful  of  mentioning,  lest 
they  be  considered  to  apply  generally.  "  Tartuffe  "  has 
been  always  a  disgusting  play  to  me  to  see,  in  spite  of  its 
sense  and  its  wit;  and  so,  instead  of  printing,  here  or  else- 
where, a  few  stories  of  the  Tartuffe  kind  which  I  have 
heard  in  Ireland,  the  best  way  will  be  to  try  and  forget 
them.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  say  of  any  man  walking 
under  God's  sun  by  the  side  of  us,  "  You  are  a  hypocrite, 
lying  as  you  use  the  Most  Sacred  Name,  knowing  that  you 
lie  while  you  use  it."  Let  it  be  the  privilege  of  any  sect 
that  is  so  minded,  to  imagine  that  there  is  perdition  in 
store  for  all  the  rest  of  God's  creatures  who  do  not  think 
with  them;  but  the  easy  countercharge  of  hypocrisy,  which 
the  world  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  in  its  turn,  is 
surely  just  as  fatal  and  bigoted  an  accusation  as  any  that 
the  sects  make  against  the  world. 

What  has  this  disquisition  to  do  a  propos  of  a  walk  on 
the  beach  at  Portstewart?  Why,  it  may  be  made  here  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  here.  It  is  the  most  priest-ridden  of  countries; 
Catholic  clergymen  lord  it  over  their  ragged  flocks,  as 
Protestant  preachers,  lay  and  clerical,  over  their  more  gen- 
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teel  co-religionists.  Bound  to  inculcate  peace  and  good 
wil],  their  whole  life  is  one  of  enmity  and  distrust. 

Walking  away  from  the  little  bay  and  the  disquisition 
which  has  somehow  been  raging  there,  we  went  across  some 
wild  dreary  highlands  to  the  neighbouring  little  town  of 
Portrush,  where  is  a  neat  town  and  houses,  and  a  harbour, 
and  a  new  church  too,  so  like  the  last-named  place  that  I 
thought  for  a  moment  we  had  only  made  a  round,  and  were 
back  again  at  Portstewart.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  place, 
and  my  guide,  who  had  a  neighbourly  liking  for  it,  showed 
me  the  new  church,  and  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
edifice;  which  is,  indeed,  a  neat  and  convenient  one,  of  a 
rather  irregular  Gothic.  The  best  thing  about  the  church, 
I  think,  was  the  history  of  it.  The  old  church  had  lain 
some  miles  off,  in  the  most  inconvenient  part  of  the  parish, 
whereupon  the  clergyman  and  some  of  the  gentry  had  raised 
a  subscription  in  order  to  build  the  present  church.  The 
expenses  had  exceeded  the  estimates,  or  the  subscriptions 
had  fallen  short  of  the  sums  necessary;  and  the  church,  in 
consequence,  was  opened  with  a  debt  on  it,  which  the  rec- 
tor and  two  more  of  the  gentry  had  taken  on  their  shoul- 
ders. The  living  is  a  small  one;  the  other  two  gentlemen 
going  bail  for  the  edifice  not  so  rich  as  to  think  light  of  the 
payment  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  beyond  their  pre- 
vious subscriptions — the  lists  are  therefore  still  open;  and 
the  clergyman  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  either 
that  he  would  be  reimbursed  one  day  or  other,  or  that  he 
would  be  able  to  make  out  the  payment  of  the  money  for 
which  he  stood  engaged.  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  that  I  have  seen  through  the  country  have  been 
built  in  this  waj', — begun  when  money  enough  was  levied  for 
constructing  the  foundation,  elevated  by  degrees  as  fresh 
subscriptions  came  in,  and  finished — by  the  way,  I  don't 
think  I  have  seen  one  finished — but  there  is  something  noble 
in  the  spirit  (however  certain  economists  may  cavil  at  it) 
that  leads  people  to  commence  these  pious  undertakings 
with  the  firm  trust  that  "  Heaven  will  provide." 

Eastwards  from  Portrush,  we  came  upon  a  beautiful 
level  sand  which  leads  to  the  White  Rocks,  a  famous  place 
of  resort  for  the  frequenters  of  the  neighbouring  watering- 
places.  Here  are  oaves,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  a 
view  of  the  wild  and  gloomy  Antrim  coast  as  far  as  Ben- 
gore.     Midway,  jutting  into  the  sea  (and  I  was  glad  it  was 
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so  far  off),  was  the  Causeway;  and  nearer,  the  grey  towers 
of  Dunluce. 

Looking  north,  were  the  blue  Scotch  hills  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Kaghery  Island.  Nearer  Portrush  are  two  rocky 
islands,  called  the  Skerries,  of  which  a  sportsman  of  our 
party  vaunted  the  capabilities,  regretting  that  my  stay  was 
not  longer,  so  that  I  might  land  and  shoot  a  few  ducks 
there.  This  unlucky  lateness  of  the  season  struck  me  also 
as  a  most  afflicting  circumstance.  He  said  also  that  iish 
were  caught  off  the  island — not  Iish  good  to  eat,  but  very 
strong  at  pulling,  eager  of  biting,  and  affording  a  great  deal 
of  sport.  And  so  we  turned  our  backs  once  more  upon  the 
Giant's  Causeway  and  the  grim  coast  on  which  it  lies;  and 
as-  my  taste  in  life  leads  me  to  prefer  looking  at  the  smil- 
ing fresh  face  of  a  young  cheerful  beauty,  rather  than  at 
the  fierce  countenance  and  high  features  of  a  fierce  dishev- 
elled Meg  Merrilies,  I  must  say  again  that  I  was  glad  to 
turn  my  back  on  that  severe  part  of  the  Antrim  coast,  and 
my  steps  towards  Derry. 
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CHAPTEK    XXX. 

PEG   OF   LIMAVADDY. 

Between  Coleraine  and  Derry  there  is  a  daily  car  (be- 
sides one  or  two  occasional  queer-looking  coaches),  and  I 
had  this  vehicle,  with  an  intelligent  driver,  and  a  horse 
with  a  hideous  raw  on  his  shoulder,  entirely  to  myself  for 
the  five-and-twenty  miles  of  our  journey.  The  cabins  of 
Coleraine  are  not  parted  with  in  a  hurry,  and  we  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  went  up  and  down  the  hills  of  one  of  the 
suburban  streets,-  the  Ban  flowing  picturesquely  to  our  left ; 
a  large  Catholic  chapel,  the  before-mentioned  cabins,  and 
farther  on,  some  neat-looking  houses  and  plantations,  to  our 
right.  Then  we  began  ascending  wide  lonely  hills,  pools 
of  bog  shining  here  and  there  amongst  them,  with  birds, 
both  black  and  white,  both  geese  and  crows,  on  the  hunt. 
Some  of  the  stubble  was  already  ploughed  up,  but  by  the 
side  of  most  cottages  you  saw  a  black  potato-field  that  it 
was  time  to  dig  now,  for  the  weather  was  changing  and  the 
winds  beginning  to  roar.  Woods,  whenever  we  passed 
them,  were  flinging  round  eddies  of  mustard-coloured  leaves ; 
the  white  trunks  of  lime  and  ash  trees  beginning  to  look 
very  bare.  Then  we  stopped  to  give  the  raw-backed  horse 
water;  then  we  trotted  down  a  hill  with  a  noble  bleak  pros- 
pect of  Lough  Foyle  and  the  surrounding  mountains  before 
us,  until  we  reached  the  town  of  Newtown  Limavaddy, 
where  the  raw-backed  horse  was  exchanged  for  another  not 
much  more  agreeable  in  his  appearance,  though,  like  his 
comrade,  not  slow  on  the  road. 

Newtown  Limavaddy  is  the  third  town  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry.  It  comprises  three  well-built  streets,  the 
others  are  inferior;  it  is,  however,  respectably  inhabited; 
all  this  may  be  true,  as  the  well-informed  Guide-book 
avers,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  as  we  drove  through  the  town,  having  fallen 
eternally  in  love  during  the  ten  minutes  of  our  stay.  Yes, 
Peggy  of  Limavaddy,  if  Barrow  and  Inglis  have  gone  to 
Connemara  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Misses  Flynn,  let  us  be 
allowed  to  come  to  "Ulster  and  offer  a  tribute  of  praise  at 
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your  feet — at  your  stockingless  feet,  0  Margaret !  Do  you 
remember  the  October  day  ('twas  the  first  day  of  the  hard 
weather),  when  the  way-worn  traveller  entered  your  inn? 
But  the  circumstances  of  this  passion  had  better  be  chroni- 
cled in  deathless  verse. 

PEG  OF  LIMAVADDY. 


Riding  from  Coleraine 
(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty) 

Came  a  cockney  bound 
Unto  Derry  city; 


Mountains  stretch 'd  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horse's  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting ; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping, 
On  the  heath  and  bog, 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in : 
'Mid  the  bogs  of  black, 

Silver  pools  were  flashing. 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy, 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 


Limavaddy  inn  's 

But  a  humble  baithouse. 
Where  you  may  procure 

WWsky  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook. 
Having  found  admittance. 

There  I  watch  a  pup 
Playing  with  two  kittens ; 

(Playing  round  the  fire. 
Which  of  blazing  turf  is. 


Weary  was  his  soul,. 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bump'd  along  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 


Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn    brawl'd   and   blus- 
ter'd, 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping. 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  shores,  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder). 
Horse  went  with  a  raw, 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
"Where  are  horses  changed? " 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving. on  the  box : 

"Sir,  at  Limavaddy." 


Roaring  to  the  pot  [phies;) 

Which  bubbles  with  the  mur- 

And  the  cradled  babe 
Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 

Singing  it  a  song 
As  she  twists  the  worsted ! 

Up  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter) ; 
Both  have  mottled  legs. 

Both  have  snubby  noses, 
Both  have — -Here  the  host 

Kindly  interposes: 
"  Sure  you  must  be  froze 

With  the  sleet  and  hail,  sir. 
So  will  you  have  some  punch. 

Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir  ?  " 
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Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor, 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gods!  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant. 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Enter'd  the  apartment; 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching. 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen ! 

With  a  curtsey  neat 

Greeting  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  smiling  Peg 

Offers  me  the  rummer ; 
But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted. 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it : 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  volumes, 
Pardon  such  a  word) 

On  my  whatd'yecall'ems! 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster, 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master; 
Such  a  merry  peal, 

'Specially  Miss  Peg's  was 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was). 
That  the  joyful  sound 

Of  that  ringing  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  after. 

Such  a  silver  peal! 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
You  who've  heard  the  bells 

Ringing  to  a  chiistening ; 
You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty, 


Smiling  like  an  angel 

Singing  "  Giovinetti, " 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh. 

Sweet,  and  clear,  and  cheerful. 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half -a- pint  of  beer  full! 

When  the  laugh  was  done, 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy ; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot, 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons. 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure. 
Now  she  scours  a  pot, 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her. 

Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle,* 
(Faith  I  her  blushing  cheeks 

Redden 'd  on  the  metal!) 
Ah !  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it ; 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like, 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched. 
No :  the  best  of  lead. 

And  of  Indian  rubber. 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-scrubber ! 

See  her  as  she  moves ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  fay. 

Graceful  as  a  duchess ; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm. 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  show'd 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's; 
Braided  is  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  modest, 
Slim  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  boddiced. 


*The  late  Mr.  Pope  represents  Camilla  as  "scovring  t7w  plain,"  an 
absurd  and  useless  task.  Peggy's  occupation  with  the  kettle  is 
much  more  simple  and  noble.  The  second  line  of  this  poem  (whereof 
the  author  scorns  to  deny  an  obligation)  is  from  the  celebrated 
"  Frithiof  "  of  Esaias  Tigner,  A  maiden  is  serving  warriors  to  drink, 
and  is  standing  by  a  shield — "  Und  die  Runde  des  Schildes  ward  wie 
das  Magdelein  roth," — perhaps  the  above  is  the  best  thing  in  both 
poems. 
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This  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy ; 
Married  if  she  were, 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Pee;  of  Limavaddy ; 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Pair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 


Citizen  or  squire, 

Tory,  "Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire. 

Or  that  of  Sergeant  Taddy, 
Meetly  I'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire, 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy ! 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

TEMPLEMOYLB— DERRY. 

Feom  Newtown  Limavaddy  to  Derry,  the  traveller  has 
many  wild  and  noble  prospects  of  Lough  Poyle,  and  the 
plains  and  mountains  round  it,  and  of  scenes  -which  may 
possibly  in  this  country  be  still  more  agreeable  to  him — of 
smiling  cultivation,  and  comfortable  well-built  villages, 
such  as  are  only  too  rare  in  Ireland.  Of  a  great  part  of 
this  district,  the  London  Companies  are  landlords — the  best 
of  landlords,  too,  according  to  the  report  I  could  gather; 
and  their  good  stewardship  shows  itself  especially  in  the 
neat  villages  of  Muff  and  Ballikelly,  through  both  of  which 
I  passed.  In  Ballikelly,  besides  numerous  simple,  stout, 
brick-built  dwellings  for  the  peasantry,  with  their  shining 
windows  and  trim  garden-plots,  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house so  well-built,  substantial  and  handsome,  so  different 
from  the  lean,  pretentious,  sham-Gothic  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  in  Ireland,  that 
it  can't  fail  to  strike  the  tourist  who  has  made  architecture 
his  study  or  his  pleasure.  The  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
district  are  numerous  and  handsome;  and  the  whole  move- 
ment along  the  road  betokened  cheerfulness  and  prosperous 
activity. 

As  the  carman  had  no  other  passengers  but  myself,  he 
made  no  objection  to  carry  me  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  his 
way,  through  the  village  of  Muff,  belonging  to  the  Grocers 
of  London  (and  so  handsomely  and  comfortably  built  by 
them  as  to  cause  all  cockneys  to  exclaim,  "  Well  done  our 
side!"),  and  thence  to  a  very  interesting  institution,  which 
was  established  some  fifteen  years  since  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— the  Agricultural  Seminary  of  Templemoyle.  It  lies 
on  a  hill  in  a  pretty  wooded  country,  and  is  most  curiously 
secluded  from  the  world  by  the  tortuousness  of  the  road 
which  approaches  it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  business  to  report  upon  the  agri- 
cultural system  practised  there,  or  to  discourse  on  the  state 
of  the  land  or  the  crops;  the  best  testimony  on  this  subject 
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is  the  fact  that  the  Institation  hired,  at  a  small  rental,  a 
tract  of  land,  which  was  reclaimed  and  farmed,  and  that  of 
this  farm  the  landlord  has  now  taken  possession,  leaving 
the  young  farmers  to  labour  on  a  new  tract  of  land,  for 
which  they  pay  five  times  as  much  rent  as  for  their  former 
holding.  But  though  a  person  versed  in  agriculture  could 
give  a  far  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  place  than  one 
to  whom  such  pursuits  are  quite  unfamiliar,  there  is  a  great 
deal  about  the  establishment  which  any  citizen  can  remark 
on;  and  he  must  be  a  very  difi&cult  cockney  indeed  who 
won't  be  pleased  here. 

After  winding  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  and  round 
about  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stands,  we  at  last 
found  an  entrance  to  it,  by  a  courtyard,  neat,  well-built, 
and  spacious,  where  are  the  stables  and  numerous  offices  of 
the  farm.  The  scholars  were  at  dinner  off  a  comfortable 
meal  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  when  I  arrived ; 
a  master  was  reading  a  book  of  history  to  them;  and  si- 
lence, it  appears,  is  preserved  during  the  dinner.  Seventy 
scholars  were  here  assembled,  some  young,  and  some  ex- 
panded into  six  feet  and  whiskers — all,  however,  are  made 
to  maintain  exactly  the  same  discipline,  whether  whiskered 
or  not. 

The  "head  farmer"  of  the  school,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  very 
intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  was  good  enough  to  conduct 
me  over  the  place  and  the  farm,  and  to  give  a  history  of 
the  establishment  and  the  course  pursued  there.  The  Sem- 
inary was  founded  in  1827,  by  the  North- West  of  Ireland 
Society,  by  members  of  which  and  others  about  three  thou- 
sand pounds  were  subscribed  and  the  buildings  of  the  school 
erected.  These  are  spacious,  simple,  and  comfortable; 
there  is  a  good  stone  house,  with  airy  dormitories,  school- 
rooms, etc.,  and  large  and  convenient  offices.  The  estab- 
lishment had,  at  first,  some  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  for  some  time  did  not  number  more  than  thirty  pupils. 
At  present,  there  are  seventy  scholars,  paying  ten  pounds  a 
year,  with  which  sum,  and  the  labour  of  the  pupils  on  the 
farm,  and  the  produce  of  it,  the  school  is  entirely  sup- 
ported. The  reader  will,  perhaps,  like  to  see  an  extract 
from  the  Eeport  of  the  school,  which  contains  mere  details 
regarding  it. 
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"TEMPLEMOYLE   WORK  AND   SCHOOL  TABLE 

"  From.  20th  March  to  2Srd  September 

"  Boys  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and  B 

Hours.  At  work.                                       At  school. 

5i  All  rise. 

6—8     A  B 

8—9  Breakfast. 

9—1       A  B 

1 — -3  Dinner  and  recreation. 

3—6      B  A 

6 — 7  Recreation. 

7 — 9  Prepare  lessons  for  next  day. 

9  To  bed. 

"  On  Tuesday  B  commences  work  in  the  morning  and  A 
at  school,  and  so  on  alternate  days. 

"  Each  class  is  again  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  over 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  monitor,  selected  from  the  steadi- 
est and  best-informed  boys;  he  receives  the  Head  Farmer's 
directions  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  superintends  his 
party  while  performing  it. 

"  In  winter  the  time  of  labour  is  shortened  according  to 
the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  hours  at  school  increased. 

"  In  wet  days,  when  the  boys  cannot  work  out,  all  are 
required  to  attend  school. 

"  DiETAKT. 

"  Breakfast.  — Eleven  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  in  stira- 
bout, one  pint  of  sweet  milk. 

"  Difiner. — Sunday — Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef 
stewed  with  pepper  and  onions,  or  one-half  pound  of  corned 
beef  with  cabbage,  and  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  pota- 
toes. 

"  Monday — One-half  pound  of  pickled  beef,  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

"Tuesday — Broth  made  of  one-half  pound  of  beef,  with 
leeks,  cabbage,  and  parsley,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  potatoes. 

"  Wednesday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  oat- 
meal made  into  bread,  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  one  pint  of  sweet  milk. 
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"  Thursday — Half  a  pound  of  pickled  pork,  with  cabbage 
or  turnips,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

"  Friday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  wheat  meal 
made  into  bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  or  fresh  butter- 
milk, three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

"Saturday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  one  pound  of  pota- 
toes mashed,  eight  ounces  of  wheat  meal  made  into  bread, 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

"  Supper — In  summer,  flummery  made  of  one  pound  of 
oatmeal  seeds,  and  one  ^int  of  sweet  milk.  In  winter, 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  but- 
termilk or  sweet  milk. 

Rules  for  the  Templemoyle  School. 

"  1.  The  pupils  are  required  to  say  their  prayers  in  the 
morning,  before  leaving  the  dormitory,  and  at  night,  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  each  separately,  and  after  the  manner 
to  which  he  has  been  habituated. 

"  2.  The  pupils  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  and 
faces  before  the  commencement  of  business  in  the  morning, 
on  returning  from  agricultural  labour,  and  after  dinner. 

"3.  The  pupils  are  required  to  pay  the  strictest  attention 
to  their  instructors,  both  during  the  hours  of  agricultural 
and  literary  occupation. 

"4.  Strife,  disobedience,  inattention,  or  any  description 
of  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct,  is  punishable  by  extra  la- 
bour or  confinement,  as  directed  by  the  Committee,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

"6.  Diligent  and  respectful  behaviour,  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  will  be  rewarded  by  occasional  permis- 
sion for  the  pupil  so  distinguished  to  visit  his  home. 

"  6.  K"o  pupil,  on  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  shall  pre- 
sume to  continue  it  for  a  longer  period  than  that  prescribed 
to  him  on  leaving  the  Seminary. 

"  7.  During  their  rural  labour,  the  pupils  are  to  consider 
themselves  amenable  to  the  authority  of  their  Agricultural 
Instructor  alone,  and  during  their  attendance  in  the  school- 
room, to  that  of  their  Literary  Instructor  alone. 

"  8.  Non-attendance  during  any  part  of  the  time  allotted 
either  for  literary  or  agricultural  employment,  will  be  pun- 
ished as  a  serious  offence. 

"9.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  the  pupils  are  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  Instructors,   and  not 
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suffered  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm,  except  under 
their  guidance,  or  with  a  written  permission  from  one  of 
them. 

"  10.  The  pupils  are  required  to  make  up  their  beds,  and 
keep  those  clothes  not  in  immediate  use  neatly  folded  up 
in  their  trunks,  and  to  be  particular  in  never  suffering  any 
garment,  book,  implement,  or  other  article  belonging  to  or 
used  by  them,  to  lie  about  in  a  slovenly  or  disorderly 
manner. 

"  11.  Respect  to  superiors,  and^entleness  of  demeanour, 
both  among  the  pupils  themselves  and  towards  the  servants 
and  labourers  of  the  establishment,  are  particularly  insisted 
upon,  and  will  be  considered  a  prominent  ground  of  appro- 
bation and  reward. 

"  12.  On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  accompanied  by  their  Instruc- 
tors or  Monitors;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  them 
to  employ  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sincerely 
reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  such  other  devotional  ex- 
ercises as  their  respective  ministers  may  point  out." 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  all  hands  are  re- 
quired, such  as  harvest,  etc.,  the  literary  labours  of  the 
scholars  are  stopped,  and  they  are  all  in  the  field.  On  the 
present  occasion  we  follow  them  into  a  potato-field,  where 
an  army  of  them  were  employed  digging  out  the  potatoes; 
while  another  regiment  were  trenching-in  elsewhere  for  the 
winter :  the  boys  were  leading  the  carts  to  and  fro.  To 
reach  the  potatoes  we  had  to  pass  a  field,  part  of  which 
was  newly  ploughed :  the  ploughing  was  the  work  of  the 
boys,  too;  one  of  them  being  left  with  an  experienced 
ploughman  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  in  which  space  the  lad 
can  acquire  some  practice  in  the  art.  Amongst  the  pota- 
toes and  the  boys  digging  them,  I  observed  a  number  of 
girls  taking  them  up  as  dug  and  removing  the  soil  from  the 
roots.  Such  a  society  for  seventy  young  men  would,  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  be  not  a  little  dangerous : 
but  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  no  instance  of  harm  had  ever 
occurred  in  consequence,  and  I  believe  his  statement  may 
be  fully  relied  on :  the  whole  country  bears  testimony  to 
this  noble  purity  of  morals.  Is  there  any  other  in  Europe 
which  in  this  point  can  compare  with  it? 

In  winter  the  farm-works  do  not  occupy  the  pupils  so 
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much,  and  they  give  more  time  to  their  literary  studies. 
They  get  a  good  English  education;  they  are  grounded  in 
arithmetic  and  mathematics;  and  I  saw  a  good  map  of  an 
adjacent  farm,  made  from  actual  survey  by  one  of  the  pu- 
pils. Some  of  them  are  good  draughtsmen  likewise,  but  of 
their  performances  I  could  see  no  specimen,  the  artists 
being  abroad,  occupied  wisely  in  digging  the  potatoes. 

And  here,  a  propos,  not  of  the  school  but  of  potatoes,  let 
me  tell  a  potato  story,  which  is,  I  think,  to  the  purpose, 
wherever  it  is  told.  In  the  county  of  Mayo  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Crofton  is  a  landed  proprietor,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  great  distress  prevailed  among  the  peasan- 
try during  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  potatoes  of 
the  last  year  were  consumed,  and  before  those  of  the  pres- 
ent season  were  up;  Mr.  Crofton,  by  liberal  donations  on 
his  own  part,  and  by  a  subscription  which  was  set  on  foot 
among  his  friends  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  was 
enabled  to  collect  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
meal  for  the  people,  which  was  given  to  them,  or  sold  at 
very  low  prices,  until  the  pressure  of  want  was  withdrawn^ 
and  the  blessed  potato-crop  came  in.  Some  time  in  Octo- 
ber, a  smart  night's  frost  made  Mr.  Crofton  think  that  it 
was  time  to  take  in  and  pit  his  own  potatoes,  and  he  told 
his  steward  to  get  labourers  accordingly. 

Next  day,  on  going  to  the  potato-grounds,  he  found  the 
whole  fields  swarming  with  people;  the  whole  crop  was 
out  of  the  ground,  and  again  under  it,  pitted  and  covered, 
and  the  people  gone,  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  as  if  the  fair- 
ies that  we  read  of  in  the  Irish  legends,  as  coming  to  the 
aid  of  good  people  and  helping  them  in  their  labours,  had 
taken  a  liking  to  this  good  landlord,  and  taken  in  his  har- 
vest for  him.  Mr.  Crofton,  who  knew  who  his  helpers  had 
been,  sent  the  steward  to  pay  them  their  day's  wages,  and 
to  thank  them  at  the  same  time  for  having  come  to  help 
him  at  a  time  when  their  labour  was  so  useful  to  him.  One 
and  all  refused  a  penny;  and  their  spokesman  said,  "They 
wished  they  could  do  more  for  the  likes  of  him  or  his  fami- 
ly." I  have  heard  of  many  conspiracies  in  this  country; 
is  not  this  one  as  worthy  to  be  told  as  any  of  them? 

Round  the  house  of  Te*mplemoyle  is  a  pretty  garden, 

which  the  pupils  take  pleasure  in  cultivating,  filled  not 

with  fruit   (for  this,  though  there  are  seventy  gardeners, 

the    superintendent  said  somehow  seldom  reached  a  ripe 

46 
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state),  but  with  kitchen  herbs,  and  a  few  beds  of  pretty 
flowers,  such  as  are  best  suited  to  cottage  horticulture. 
Such  simple  carpenters'  and  masons'  work  as  the  young 
men  can  do  is  likewise  confided  to  them;  and  though  the 
dietary  may  appear  to  the  Englishman  as  rather  a  scanty 
one,  and  though  the  English  lads  certainly  make  at  first 
very  wry  faces  at  the  stirabout  porridge  (as  they  naturally 
will  when  first  put  in  the  presence  of  that  abominable  mix- 
ture), yet  after  a  time,  strange  to  say,  they  begin  to  find  it 
actually  palatable;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  diet  is,  that  nobody  is  ever  ill  in  the  institution :  colds 
and  fevers,  the  ailments  of  lazy  gluttonous  gentility,  are 
unknown;  and  the  doctor's  bill  for  the  last  year,  for  sev- 
enty pupils,  amounted  to  thirty-five  shillings.  0  beati 
agricolioulm  !  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy  after  half  a  crown's  worth  of  raspberry- tarts,  as  lads 
do  at  the  best  public  schools;  you  don't  know  in  what  ma- 
jestic polished  hexameters  the  Roman  poet  has  described 
your  pursuits;  you  are  not  fagged  and  flogged  into  Latin 
and  Greek  at  the  cost  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Let 
these  be  the  privileges  of  your  youthful  betters;  meanwhile 
content  yourselves  with  thinking  that  you  are  preparing  for 
a  profession,  while  they  are  not ;  that  you  are  learning 
something  useful,  while  they,  for  the  most  part,  are  not; 
for  after  all,  as  a  man  grows  old  in  the  world,  old  and  fat, 
cricket  is  discovered  not  to  be  any  longer  very  advantageous 
to  him — even  to  have  pulled  in  the  Trinity  boat  does  not  in 
old  age  amount  to  a  substantial  advantage;  and  though  to 
read  a  Greek  play  be  an  immense  pleasure,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  few  enjoy  it.  In  the  first  place,  of  the  race  of 
Etonians,  and  Harrovians,  and  Carthusians  that  one  meets 
in  the  world,  very  few  can  read  the  Greek;  of  those  few 
— there  are  not,  as  I  believe,  any  considerable  majority  of 
poets.  Stout  men  in  the  bow-windows  of  clubs  (for  such 
young  Etonians  by  time  become)  are  not  generally  remarka- 
ble for  a  taste  for  iEschylus.*  You  do  not  hear  much  po- 
etry in  Westminster  Hall,  or  I  believe  at  the  bar-tables 
afterwards;  and  if  occasionally,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  lets  off  a  quotation — a  pocket-pistol  wadded 
with  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Horace-^  depend  on  it,  it  is  only  to 

*  And  then,  how  much  Latin  and  Greek  does  tlie  public  schoolboy 
know?  Also,  does  he  know  anything  else,  and  what?  Is  it  his- 
tory, or  geography,  or  mathematics,  or  divinity  ? 
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astonish  the  country  gentlemen  who  don't  understand  him  : 
and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Sir  Eobert  no  more  cares 
for  poetry  than  you  or  I  do. 

Such  thoughts  will  suggest  themselves  to  a  man  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  what  is  called  an  education  at  a  public 
school  in  England,  when  lie  sees  seventy  lads  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  learning  what  his  Latin  poets  and  phi- 
losophers have  informed  him  is  the  best  of  all  pursuits, — ■ 
finds  them  educated  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the  cost  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  his  own  precious  person;  orderly 
without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  degrading  personal 
punishment;  young,  and  full  of  health  and  blood,  though 
vice  is  unknown  among  them;  and  brought  up  decently  and 
honestly  to  know  the  things  which  it  is  good  for  them  in 
their  profession  to  know.  So  it  is,  however :  all  the  world 
is  improving  except  the  gentleman.  There  are  at  this  pres- 
ent writing  five  hundred  boys  at  Eton,  kicked,  and  licked, 
and  bullied  by  another  hundred — scrubbing  shoes,  running 
errands,  making  false  concords,  and  (as  if  that  were  a  natu- 
ral consequence!)  putting  their  posteriors  on  a  block  for 
Dr.  Hawtrey  to  lash  at;  and  still  calling  it  education. 
They  are  proud  of  it — ^good  heavens ! — absolutely  vain  of 
it;  as  what  dull  barbarians  are  not  proud  of  their  dulness 
and  barbarism?  They  call  it  the  good  old  English  system : 
nothing  like  classics,  says  Sir  John,  to  give  a  boy  a  taste,  you 
know,  and  a  habit  of  reading — (Sir  John,  who  reads  the  Rac- 
ing Calendar,  and  belongs  to  a  race  of  men  of  all  the  world 
the  least  given  to  reading!) — it's  the  good  old  English  sys- 
tem; every  boy  fights  for  himself — -hardens  'em,  eh.  Jack? 
Jack  grins,  and  helps  himself  to  another  glass  of  claret,  and 
presently  tells  you  how  Tibs  and  Miller  fought  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  "  like  good  uns."  *  *  *  Let  us 
come  to  an  end,  however,  of  this  moralising;  the  car-driver 
has  brought  the  old  raw-shouldered  horse  out  of  the  stable, 
and  says  it  is  time  to  be  off  again. 

Before  quitting  Templemoyle,  one  thing  more  may  be 
said  in  its  favour.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  public  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland  where  pupils  of  the  two  religious  de- 
nominations are  received,  and  where  no  religious  disputes 
have  taken  place.  The  pupils  are  called  upon,  morning  and 
evening,  to  say  their  prayers  privately.  On  Sunday  each 
division,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Episcopalian, 
is  marched  to  its  proper  place  of  worship.     The  pastors  of 
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each  sect  may  visit  their  young  flock  when  so  inclined;  and 
the  lads  devote  the  Sabbath  evening  to  reading  the  books 
pointed  out  to  them  by  their  clergymen. 

Would  not  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  the  suc- 
cess of  whose  peaceful  labours  for  the  national  prosperity 
every  Irish  newspaper  I  read  brings  some  new  indication, 
do  well  to  show  some  mark  of  its  sympathy  for  this  excel- 
lent institution  of  Templemoyle?  A  silver  medal  given  by 
the  Society  to  the  most  deserving  pupil  of  the  year,  would 
be  a  great  object  of  emulation  amongst  the  young  men  edu- 
cated at  the  place,  and  would  be  almost  a  certain  passport 
for  the  winner  in  seeking  for  a  situation  in  after  life.  I 
do  not  know  if  similar  seminaries  exist  in  England.  Other 
seminaries  of  a  like  nature  have  been  tried  in  this  country, 
and  have  failed :  but  English  country  gentlemen  cannot,  I 
should  think,  find  a  better  object  of  their  attention  than 
this  school;  and  our  farmers  would  surely  find  such  estab- 
lishments of  great  benefit  to  them :  where  their  children 
might  procure  a  sound  literary  education  at  a  small  charge, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  made  acquainted  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  their  profession.  I  can't  help  saying  here, 
once  more,  what  I  have  said  a  propos  of  the  excellent  school 
at  Dundalk,  and  begging  the  English  middle  classes  to 
think  of  the  subject.  If  Government  will  not  act  (upon 
what  never  can  be  effectual,  perhaps,  until  it  become  a  na- 
tional measure),  let  small  communities  act  for  themselves, 
and  tradesmen  and  the  middle  classes  set  up  cheap  pko- 
PEiETAET  schools.  Will  country  newspaper  editors,  into 
whose  hands  this  book  may  fall,  be  kind  enough  to  speak 
upon  this  hint,  and  extract  the  tables  of  the  Templemoyle 
and  Dundalk  establishments,  to  show  how,  and  with  what 
small  means,  boys  may  be  well,  soundly,  and  humanely 
educated — not  brutally,  as  some  of  us  have  been,  under 
the  bitter  fagging  and  the  shameful  rod?  It  is  no  plea  for 
the  barbarity  that  use  has  made  us  accustomed  to  it;  and 
in  seeing  these  institutions  for  humble  lads,  where  the  sys- 
tem taught  is  at  once  useful,  manly,  and  kindly,  and 
thought  of  what  I  had  undergone  in  my  own  youth, — of  the 
frivolous  monkish  trifling  in  which  it  was  wasted,  of  the 
brutal  tyranny  to  which  it  was  subjected, — I  could  not  look 
at  the  lads  but  with  a  sort  of  envy :  please  God,  their  lot 
will  be  shared  by  thousands  of  their  equals  and  their  bet- 
ters before  long! 
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It  was  a  proud  day  for  Dundalk,  Mr.  Thackeray  well  said, 
when,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  vacations  there,  fourteen 
English  boys,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  little  sou  in  his 
hand,  landed  from  the  Liverpool  packet,  and,  walking 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  went  into  the  schoolhouse 
quite  happy.  That  was  a  proud  day  in  truth  for  a  distant 
Irish  town,  and  I  can't  help  saying  that  I  grudge  them  the 
cause  of  their  pride  somewhat.  Why  should  there  not  be 
schools  in  England  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  and  as  happy? 

With  this,  shaking  Mr.  Campbell  gratefully  by  the  hand, 
and  begging  all  English  tourists  to  go  and  visit  his  estab- 
lishment, we  trotted  off  for  Londonderry,  leaving  at  about 
a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  and  at  the  pretty  lodge  of 
St.  Columb's,  a  letter,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  de- 
lightful hospitality. 

St.  Columb's  Chapel,  the  walls  of  which  still  stand  pic- 
turesquely in  Sir  George  Hill's  park,  and  from  which  that 
gentleman's  seat  takes  its  name,  was  here  since  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  but  fair  to  •  give  precedence  to  the  mention 
of  the  old  abbey,  which  was  the  father,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
the  town.  The  approach  to  the  latter  from  three  quarters, 
certainly,  by  which  various  avenues  I  had  occasion  to  see 
it,  is  always  noble.  We  had  seen  the  spire  of  the  cathedral 
peering  over  the  hills  for  four  miles  on  our  way ;  it  stands, 
a  stalwart  and  handsome  building,  upon  an  eminence,  round 
which  the  old-fashioned  stout  red  houses  of  the  town  cluster, 
girt  in  with  the  ramparts  and  walls  that  kept  out  James's 
soldiers  of  old.  Quays,  factories,  huge  red  warehouses, 
have  grown  round  this  famous  old  barrier,  and  now  stretch 
along  the  river.  A  couple  of  large  steamers  and  other 
craft  lay  within  the  bridge;  and,  as  we  passed  over  that 
stout  wooden  edifice,  stretching  eleven  hundred  feet  across 
the  noble  expanse  of  the  Foyle,  we  heard  along  the  quays 
a  great  thundering  and  clattering  of  iron- work  in  an  enor- 
mous steam  frigate  which  has  been  built  in  Derry,  and 
seems  to  lie  alongside  a  whole  street  of  houses.  The  sub- 
urb, too,  through  which  we  passed  was  bustling  and  com- 
fortable; and  the  view  was  not  only  pleasing  from  its 
natural  beauties,  but  has  a  manly,  thriving,  honest  air  of 
prosperity,  which  is  no  bad  feature,  surely,  for  a  landscape. 
Nor  does  the  town  itself,  as  one  enters  it,  belie,  as  many 
other  Irish  towns  do,  its  first  flourishing  look.  It  is  not 
splendid,  but  comfortable;  a  brisk  movement  in  the  streets; 
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good  downright  shops,  without  particularly  grand  titles; 
few  beggars.  Nor  have  the  common  people,  as  they  ad- 
dress you,  that  eager  smile, — that  manner  of  compound 
fawning  and  swaggering,  which  an  Englishman  finds  in  the 
townspeople  of  the  west  and  south.  As  in  the  North  of 
England,  too,  when  compared  with  other  districts,  the  peo- 
ple are  greatly  more  familiar,  though  by  no  means  disre- 
spectful to  the  stranger. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  such  a  commerce  as  a  traveller 
has  with  the  race  of  waiters,  postboys,  porters,  and  the  like 
(and  it  may  be  that  the  vast  race  of  postboys,  etc.,  whom 
I  did  not  see  in  the  north,  are  quite  unlike  those  unlucky 
specimens  with  whom  I  came  in  contact),  I  was  struck  bj' 
their  excessive  greediness  after  the  traveller's  gratuities, 
and  their  fierce  dissatisfaction  if  not  sufficiently  rewarded. 
To  the  gentleman  who  brushed  my  clothes  at  the  comforta- 
ble hotel  at  Belfast,  and  carried  my  bags  to  the  coach,  I 
tendered  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  services :  he  battled  and 
bawled  with  me  for  more,  and  got  it  too;  for  a  street-dis- 
pute with  a  porter  calls  togetlier  a  number  of  delighted  by- 
standers, whose  remarks  and  company  are  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  a  solitary  gentleman.  Then,  again,  was  the 
famous  case  of  Boots  of  Ballycastle,  which,  being  upon  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  mention  here :  Boots  of  Ballycastle, 
that  romantic  little  village  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  had 
cleaned  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  certainlj',  but  declined  either 
to  brush  my  clothes,  or  to  carry  down  my  two  carpet-bags 
to  the  car;  leaving  me  to  perform  those  offices  for  myself, 
which  I  did :  and  indeed  they  were  not  very  difficult.  But 
immediately  I  was  seated  on  the  car,  Mr.  Boots  stepped 
forward,  and  wrapped  a  mackintosh  very  considerately 
round  me,  and  begged  me  at  the  same  time  to  "  remember 
him." 

There  was  an  old  beggar-woman  standing  by,  to  whom  I 
had  a  desire  to  present  a  penny :  and  having  no  coin  of 
that  value,  I  begged  Mr.  Boots,  out  of  sixpence  which  I 
tendered  to  him,  to  subtract  a  penny,  and  present  it  to  the 
old  lady  in  question.  Mr.  Boots  took  the  money,  looked 
at  me,  and  his  countenance,  not  naturally  good-humoured, 
assumed  an  expression  of  the  most  indignant  contempt  and 
hatred  as  he  said,  "I'm  thinking  I've  no  call  to  give  my 
money  away.     Sixpence  is  my  right  for  what  I've  done." 
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"Sir,"  says  I,  "yon  must  remember  that  you  did  but 
b]ack  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  that  you  blacked  them  very 
badly  too." 

"  Sixpence  is  my  right,"  says  Boots;  "  a  gentleman  would 
give  me  sixpence !  "  and,  though  I  represented  to  him  that 
a  pair  of  shoes  might  be  blacked  in  a  minute — that  five- 
pence  a  minute  was  not  usual  wages  in  the  country — that 
many  gentlemen,  half-pay  officers,  briefless  barristers,  un- 
fortunate literary  gentlemen,  would  gladly  black  twelve 
pairs  of  shoes  per  diem  if  rewarded  with  five  shillings  for 
so  doing,  there  was  no  means  of  convincing  Mr.  Boots.  I 
then  demanded  back  the  sixpence,  which  proposal,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  saying,  after  a  struggle,  he  would  give 
the  money,  but  a  gentleman  would  have  given  sixpence; 
and  so  left  me  with  furious  rage  and  contempt. 

As  for  the  city  of  Derry,  a  carman  who  drove  me  one 
mile  out  to  dinner  at  a  gentleman's  house,  where  he  him- 
self was  provided  with  a  comfortable  meal,  was  dissatisfied 
with  eighteenpence,  vowing  that  a  "  dinner  job  "  was  always 
paid  half-a-crown,  and  not  only  asserted  this,  but  continued 
to  assert  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  most  noble 
though  unsuccessful  perseverance.  A  second  car-boy,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  shilling  for  a  drive  of  two  miles  altogether, 
attacked  me  because  I  gave  the  other  boy  eighteenpence; 
and  the  porter  who  brought  my  bags  fifty  yards  from  the 
coach,  entertained  me  with  a  dialogue  that  lasted  at  least  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  said,  "  I  should  have  had  sixpence 
for  carrying  one  of  'em." 

For  the  car  which  carried  me  two  miles  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  made  me  pay  the  sum  of  five  shillings.  He  is  a 
godly  landlord,  has  Bibles  in  the  coffee-room,  the  drawing- 
room,  and  every  bedroom  in  the  house,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion— 

UT    MIGEATUEUS    HABITA. 

THE   TRAVELLER'S   TRUE  REFUGE. 

Jones's  Hotel,  Londonderry. 

This  pious  double  or  triple  entendre,  the  reader  will,  no 
doubt,  admire — the  first  simile  establishing  the  resemblance 
between  this  life  and  an  inn;  the  second  allegory  show- 
ing that  the  inn  and  the  Bible  are  both  the  traveller's 
refuge. 
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In  life  we  are  in  death — the  hotel  in  question  is  about  as 
gay  as  a  family  vault :  a  severe  figure  of  a  landlord,  in 
seedy  black,  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  dark  passages  or  on 
the  creaking  old  stairs  of  the  black  inn.  He  does  not  bow 
to  yon — very  few  landlords  in  Ireland  condescend  to  ac- 
knowledge their  guests— he  only  warns  you — a  silent  sol- 
emn gentleman  who  looks  to  be  something  between  a 
clergyman  and  a  sexton — "ut  migraturus  habita!" — -the 
"  migraturus  "  was  a  vast  comfort  in  the  clause. 

It  must,  however,  be  said,  for  the  consolation  of  future 
travellers,  that  when  at  evening,  in  the  old  lonely  parlour 
of  the  inn,  the  great  gaunt  fireplace  is  filled  with  coals,  two 
dreary  funereal  candles  and  sticks  glimmering  upon  the 
old-fashioned  round  table,  the  rain  pattering  fiercely  with- 
out, the  wind  roaring  and  thumping  in  the  streets,  this 
worthy  gentleman  can  produce  a  pint  of  port  wine  for  the 
use  of  his  migratory  guest,  which  causes  the  latter  to  be 
almost  reconciled  to  the  cemetery  in  which  he  is  resting 
himself,  and  he  finds  himself,  to  his  surprise,  almost  cheer- 
ful. There  is  a  mouldy-looking  old  kitchen,  too,  which, 
strange  to  say,  sends  out  an  excellent  comfortable  dinner, 
so  that  the  sensation  of  fear  gradually  wears  off. 

As  in  Chester,  the  ramparts  of  the  town  form  a  pleasant 
promenade;  and  the  batteries,  with  a  few  of  the  cannon, 
are  preserved,  with  which  the  stout  'prentice  boys  of  Derry 
beat  off  King  James  in  '88.  The  guns  bear  the  names  of 
the  London  Companies — venerable  cockney  titles!  It  is 
pleasant  for  a  Londoner  to  read  them,  and  see  how,  at  a 
pinch,  the  sturdy  citizens  can  do  their  work. 

The  public  buildings  of  Derry  are,  I  think,  among  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  Ireland;  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  espe- 
cially, is  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  model  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort. When  will  the  middle  classes  be  allowed  to  send 
their  own  afflicted  relatives  to  public  institutions  of  this 
excellent  kind,  where  violence  is  never  practised — where  it 
is  never  to  the  interest  of  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  to  ex- 
aggerate his  patient's  malady,  or  to  retain  him  in  durance, 
for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  sums  which  the  sufferer's 
relatives  are  made  to  pay?  The  gentry  of  three  counties 
which  contribute  to  the  Asylum  have  no  such  resource  for 
members  of  their  own  body,  should  any  be  so  afflicted — 
the  condition  of  entering  this  admirable  Asylum  is,  that 
the  patient  must  be  a  pauper,  and  on  this  account  he  is 
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supplied  with  every  comfort  and  the  best  curative  means, 
and  his  relations  are  in  perfect  security.  Are  the  rich  in 
any  way  so  lucky? — and  if  not,  why  not? 

The  rest  of  the  occurrences  at  Derry  belong,  unhappily, 
to  the  domain  of  private  life,  and  though  very  pleasant  to 
recall,  are  not  .honestly  to  be  printed.  Otherwise,  what 
popular  descriptions  might  be  written  of  the  hospitalities 
of  St.  Columb's,  of  the  jovialities  of  the  mess  of  the  — th 
Eegiment,  of  the  speeches  made  and  the  songs  sung,  and 
the  devilled  turkey  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  headache 
afterwards;  all  which  events  could  be  described  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly facetious  manner.  But  these  amusements  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions; 
and  the  only  point  which  may  be  mentioned  here  as  pecul- 
iar to  this  part  of  Ireland,  is  the  difference  of  the  manner 
of  the  gentry  to  that  in  the  South.  The  ISTorthern  manner 
is  far  more  English  than  that  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Ireland — whether  it  is  better  for  being  English  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taste,,  of  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  be  a 
fair  judge. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIL 

DUBLIN  AT  LAST. 

A  WEDDiN^G-PABTY  that  went  across  Deny  Bridge  to  the 
sound  of  bell  and  cannon,  had  to  flounder  through  a  thick 
coat  of  frozen  snow,  that  covered  the  slippery  planks,  and 
the  hills  round  about  were  whitened  over  by  the  same  in- 
clement material.  Nor  was  the  weather,  implacable  tow- 
ards young  lovers  and  unhappy  buckskinned  postillions 
shivering  in  white  favours,  at  all  more  polite  towards  the 
passengers  of  her  Majesty's  mail  that  runs  from  Derry  to 
Bally  shannon. 

Hence  the  aspect  of  the  country  between  those  two  places 
can  only  be  described  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and 
from  such  points  of  observation  as  may  be  had  through  a 
coach  window,  starred  with  ice  and  mud.  While  horses 
were  changed  we  saw  a  very  dirty  town  called  Strabane; 
and  had  to  visit  the  old  house  of  the  O'Donnels  in  Donegal 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause  that  the  coach  made 
there — and  with  an  umbrella  overhead.  The  pursuit  of 
the  picturesque  under  umbrellas  let  us  leave  to  more  ven- 
turesome souls :  the  fine  weather  of  the  finest  season  known 
for  many  long  years  in  Ireland  was  over,  and  I  thought 
with  a  great  deal  of  yearning  of  Pat  the  waiter,  at  the  Shel- 
bourne  Hotel;  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  and  the  gas-lamps, 
and  the  covered  cars,  and  the  good  dinners  to  which  they 
take  you. 

Farewell,  then,  0  wild  Donegal!  and  ye  stern  passes 
through  which  the  astonished  traveller  windeth!  Fare- 
well, Ballyshannon,  and  thy  salmon-leap,  and  thy  bar  of 
sand,  over  which  the  white  head  of  the  troubled  Atlantic 
was  peeping!  Likewise,  adieu  to  Lough  Erne,  and  its 
numberless  green  islands,  and  winding  river-lake,  and  wavy 
fir-clad  hills!  Good-bye,  moreover,  neat  Enniskillen,  over 
the  bridge  and  churches  whereof  the  sun  peepeth  as  the 
coach  starteth  from  the  inn!  See,  how  he  shines  now  on 
Lord  Belmore's  stately  palace  and  park,  with  gleaming 
porticoes  and  brilliant  grassy  chases :  now,  behold  he  is  yet 
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higher  in  the  heavens,  as  the  twanging  horn  proclaims  the 
approach  to  beggarly  Cavan,  where  a  beggarly  breakfast 
awaits  the  hungry  voyager.  Snatching  up  a  roll  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger,  sharpened  by  the 
mockery  of  breakfast,  the  tourist  now  hastens  in  his  ardu- 
ous course,  through  Virginia,  Kells,  Navan,  by  Tara's 
threadbare  mountain,  and  Skreen's  green  hill;  day  dark- 
ens, and  a  hundred  thousand  lamps  twinkle  in  the  grey 
horizon — see  above  the  darkling  trees  a  stumpy  column 
rise,  see  on  its  base  the  name  of  Wellington  (though  this, 
because  'tis  night,  thou  canst  not  see),  and  cry,  "It  is  tlie 
Phaynix  !  " — On  and  on,  across  the  iron  bridge,  and  through 
the  streets  (dear  streets,  though  dirty,  to  the  citizen's  heart 
how  dear  you  be!),  and,  lo,  now  with  a  bump,  the  dirty 
coach  stops  at  the  seedy  inn,  six  ragged  porters  battle  for 
the  bags,  six  wheedling  carmen  recommend  their  cars,  and 
(giving  first  the  coachman  eighteenpence)  the  cockney 
says,  "Drive,  car- boy,  to  the  Shelbourne." 

And  so  having  reached  Dublin — and  seeing  the  ominous 
730  which  figures  upon  the  last  page,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  curtail  the  observations  which  were  to  be  made  upon  that 
city :  which  surely  ought  to  have  a  volume  to  itself — the 
humours  of  Dublin  -at  least  require  so  much  space.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  the  dinner  at  the  Kildare  Street  Club,  or 
the  Hotel  opposite,- — ^the  dinner  in  Trinity  College  Hall, — 
that  at  Mr.  ,  the  publisher's,  where  a  dozen  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  Ireland  were  assembled, — and  those  (say 
iifty)  with  Harry  Lorrequer  himself,  at  his  mansion  of 
Templeogue.  What  a  favourable  opportunity  to  discourse 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  character !  to  describe  men 
of  letters,  of  fashion,  and  university  dons!  Sketches  of 
these  personages  may  be  prepared,  and  sent  over,  perhaps, 
in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Sigourney  in  America  (who  will  of 
course  not  print  them)  — but  the  English  habit  does  not 
allow  of  these  happy  communications  between  writers  and 
the  public;  and  the  author  who  wishes  to  dine  again  at  his 
friend's  cost,  must  needs  have  a  care  how  he  puts  him  in 
print. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  Kildare  Street  we  had  white 
neckcloths,  black  waiters,  wax-candles,  and  some  of  the 
best  wine  in  Europe;  at  Mr.  ,  the  publisher's,  wax- 
candles,  and  some  of  the  best  wine  in  Europe;  at  Mr. 
Lever's,  wax-candles,  and  some  of  the  best  wine  in  Europe; 
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at  Trinity  College — but  there  is  no  need  to  mention  what 
took  place  at  Trinity  College;  for  on  returning  to  London, 
and  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  repast,  my  friend 
B ,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  that  University,  solemnly  de- 
clared the  thing  was  impossible  : — no  stranger  could  dine  at 
Trinity  College;  it  was  too  great  a  privilege — in  a  word, 
he  would  not  believe  the  story,  nor  will  he  to  this  day; 
and  why,  therefore,  tell  it  in  vain?  I  am  sure  if  the  Fel- 
lows of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  told 
that  the  Fellows  of  T.  C.  D.  only  drink  beer  at  dinner,  they 
would  not  believe  that.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact :  or 
may  be  it  was  a  dream,  which  was  followed  by  another 
dream  of  about  four-and-twenty  gentlemen  seated  round  a 
common-room  table  after  dinner;  and,  by  a  subsequent 
vision  of  a  tray  of  oysters  in  the  apartrnents  of  a  tutor  of 
the  University,  some  time  before  midnight.  Did  we  swal- 
low them  or  not? — the  oysters  are  an  open  question. 

Of  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  I  must  likewise 
speak  briefly,  for  the  reason  that  an  accurate  description  of 
that  establishment  would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable, 
that  it  is  best  to  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  An  Irish 
union-house  is  a  palace  to  it.  Euin  so  needless,  filth  so 
disgusting,  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor,  no  Englishman  who 
has  not  seen  can  conceive.  Lecture-room  and  dining-hall, 
kitchen  and  students'  room,  were  all  the  same.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  of  scores  of  shoulders  of  mutton  ly- 
ing on  the  filthy  floor  in  the  former,  or  the  view  of  a  bed 
and  dressing-table  that  I  saw  in  the  other.  Let  the  next 
Maynooth  grant  include  a  few  shillings'-worth  of  white- 
wash and  a  few  hundred- weights  of  soap;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  a  half-score  of  drill-sergeants,  to  see  that  the  stu- 
dents appear  clean  at  lecture,  and  to  teach  them  to  keep 
their  heads  up  and  to  look  people  in  the  face,  Parliament 
will  introduce  some  cheap  reforms  into  the  seminary,  which 
were  never  needed  more  than  here.  Why  should  the  place 
be  so  shamefully  ruinous  and  foully. dirty?  Lime  is  cheap, 
and  water  plenty  at  the  canal  hard  by.  Why  should  a 
stranger,  after  a  week's  stay  in  the  country,  be  able  to  dis- 
cover a  priest  by  the  scowl  on  his  face,  and  his  doubtful 
downcast  manner?  Is  it  a  point  of  discipline  that  his  rev- 
erence should  be  made  to  look  as  ill-humoured  as  possible? 
And  I  hope  these  words  will  not  be  taken  hostilely.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  easy,  and  more  pleasant,  to  say 
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the  contrary,  had  the  contrary  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
the  fact;  and  to  have  declared  that  the  priests  were  re- 
markable for  their  expression  of  candour,  and  their  college 
for  its  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

This  complaint  of  neglect  applies  to  other  public  institu- 
tions besides  Maynooth.  The  Mansion-house,  when  I  saw 
it,  was  a  very  dingy  abode  for  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord 


Mayor,  and  that  Lord  Mayor  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  saw  him 
in  full  council,  in  a  brilliant  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  orna- 
mented with  white  satin  bows  and  sable  collar,  in  an  enor- 
mous cocked-hat,  like  a  slice  of  an  eclipsed  moon— in  the 
costume,  in  fact,  shown  in  illustration. 

The  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  in  a  black  oak  par- 
lor and  at  a  dingy  green  table,  were  assembled  around  him, 
and  a  debate  of  thrilling  interest  to  the  town  ensued.  It 
related,  I  think,  to  water-pipes.     The  great  man  did  not 
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speak  publicly,  but  was  occupied  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  giving  audiences  to  at  least  a  score  of  clients  and 
petitioners. 

The  next  day  I  saw  him  in  the  famous  Corn  Exchange. 
The  building  without  has  a  substantial  look,  but  the  hall 
within  is  rude,  dirty,  and  ill  kept.  Hundreds  of  persons 
were  assembled  in  the  black,  steaming  place;  no  inconsid- 
erable share  of  frieze-coats  were  among  them ;  and  many 
small  Kepealers,  who  could  but  lately  have  assumed  their 
breeches,  ragged  as  they  were.  These  kept  up  a  great 
chorus  of  shouting,  and  "  hear,  hear !  "  at  every  pause  in 
the  great  Repealer's  address.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  reading 
a  report  from  his  Repeal- ward  ens;  which  proved  that  when 
Repeal  took  place,  commerce  and  prosperity  would  instantly 
flow  into  the  country;  its  innumerable  harbours  would  be 
filled  with  countless  ships,  its  immense  water-power  would 
be  directed  to  the  turning  of  myriads  of  mills :  its  vast  en- 
ergies and  resources  brought  into  full  action.  At  the  end 
of  the  report  three  cheers  were  given  for  Repeal,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  shouting  Mr.  O'Connell  leaves  the 
room. 

"  Mr.  Quiglan !  Mr.  Quiglan !  "  roars  an  active  aide-de- 
camp to  the  doorkeeper,  "a  covered  kyar  for  the  Lard 
Mayre."  The  covered  car  came;  I  saw  his  Lordship  get 
into  it.  Next  day  he  was  Lord  Mayor  no  longer;  but  Al- 
derman O'Connell  in  his  state  coach,  with  the  handsome 
greys  whose  manes  were  tied  up  with  green  ribbon,  follow- 
ing the  new  Lord  Mayor  to  the  right  honourable  inaugura- 
tion. Javelin-men,  city-marshals  (looking  like  military 
undertakers),  private  carriages,  glass  coaches,  cars,  covered 
and  uncovered,  and  thousands  of  yelling  ragamuffins,  formed 
the  civic  procession  of  that  faded,  worn-out,  insolvent  old 
Dublin  Corporation. 

The  walls  of  this  city  had  been  placarded  with  huge  no- 
tices to  the  public,  that  O'Connell's  rent-day  was  at  hand; 
and  I  went  round  to  all  the  chapels  in  town  on  that  Sun- 
day (not  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  some  Protestant  friends), 
to  see  the  popular  behaviour.  Every  door  was  barred,  of 
course,  with  plate-holders;  and  heaps  of  pence  at  the  hum- 
ble entrances,  and  bank-notes  at  the  front  gates,  told  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  reward  their  champion.  The 
car-boy  who  drove  me  had  paid  his  little  tribute  of  four- 
pence  at  morning  mass;  the  waiter  who  brings  my  break- 
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fast  had  added  to  the  national  subscription  with  his  humble 
shilling;  and  the  Catholic  gentleman  with  whom  I  dined, 
and  between  whom  and  Mr.  O'Connell  there  is  no  great 
love  lost,  pays  his  annual  donation,  out  of  gratitude  for  old 
services,  and  to  the  man  who  won  Catholic  Emancipation 
for  Ireland.  The  piety  of  the  people  at  the  chapels  is  a 
sight,  too,  always  well  worthy  to  behold.  Nor  indeed  is  this 
religious  fervour  less  in  the  Protestant  places  of  worship : 
the  warmth  and  attention  of  the  congregation,  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  hymns  are  sung  and  responses  uttered, 
contrast  curiously  with  the  cool  formality  of  worshippers 
at  home. 

The  service  at  St.  Patrick's  is  finely  sung;  and  the 
shameless  English  custom  of  retreating  after  the  anthem, 
is  properly  prevented  by  locking  the  gates,  and  having  the 
music  after  the  sermon.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  it- 
self, however,  to  an  Englishman  who  has  seen  the  neat  and 
beautiful  edifices  of  his  own  country,  will  be  anything  but 
an  object  of  admiration.  The  greater  part  of  the  huge  old 
building  is  suffered  to  remain  in  gaunt  decay,  and  with  its 
stalls  of  sham  Gothic,  and  the  tawdry  old.  rags  and  gim- 
cracks  of  the  "  most  illustrious  order  of  St.  Patrick  "  (whose 
pasteboard  helmets,  and  calico  banners,,  and  lath  swords, 
well  characterise  the  humbug  of  chivalry  which  they  are 
made  to  represent),  looks  like  a  theatre  behind  the  scenes. 
"Paddy's  Opera,"  however,  is  a  noble  performance;  and 
the  Englishman  may  here  listen  to  a  half-hour  sermon,  and 
in  the  anthem  to  a  bass  singer  whose  voice  is  one  of  the 
finest  ever  heard. 

The  Drama  does  not  flourish  much  more  in  Dublin  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Operatic  stars  make  their 
appearance  occasionally,  and  managers  lose  money.  I  was 
at  a  fine  concert,  at  which  Lablache  and  others  performed, 
where  there  were  not  a  hundred  people  in  the  pit  of  the 
pretty  theatre,  and  where  the  only  encore  given  was  to  a 
young  woman  in  ringlets  and  yellow  satin,  who  stepped 
forward  and  sung  "Coming  through  the  rye,"  or  some  other 
scientific  composition,  in  an  exceedingly  small  voice.  On 
the  nights  when  the  regular  drama  was  enacted,  the  audi- 
ence was  still  smaller.  The  theatre  of  Fishamble  Street 
was  given  up  to  the  performances  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greg  and 
his  Protestant  company,  whose  soirees  I  did  not  attend; 
and,  at  the  Abbey  Street  Theatre,  whither  I  went  in  order 
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to  see,  if  possible,  some  specimens  of  the  national  humour, 
I  found  a  company  of  English  people  ranting  through  a 
melodrama,  the  tragedy  whereof  was  the  only  laughable 
thing  to  be  witnessed. 

Humbler  popular  recreations  may  be  seen  by  the  curious. 
One  night  I  paid  twopence  to  see  a  puppet-show — such  an 
entertainment  as  may  have  been  popular  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  is  described  in  the  Spectator.  But 
the  company  here  assembled  were  not,  it  scarcely  need  be 
said,  of  the  genteel  sort.  There  were  a  score  of  boys,  how- 
ever, and  a  dozen  of  labouring  men,  who  were  quite  happy 
and  contented  with  the  piece  performed,  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. Then  in  passing  homewards  of  a  night,  you  hear, 
at  the  humble  public-houses,  the  sound  of  many  a  fiddle, 
and  the  stamp  of  feet  dancing  the  good  old  jig,  which  is 
still  maintaining  a  struggle  with  Teetotalism,  and,  though 
vanquished  now,  may  rally  some  day  and  overcome  the 
enemy.  At  Kingstown,  especially,  the  old  "  fire- worship- 
pers "  yet  seem  to  muster  pretty  strongly;  loud  is  the  music 
to  be  heard  in  the  taverns  there,  and  the  cries  of  encour- 
agement to  thc'dancers. 

Of  the  numberless  amusements  that  take  place  in  the 
Phaynix,  it  is  not  very  necessary  to  speak.  Here  you  may 
behold  garrison  races,  and  reviews;  lord-lieutenants  in 
brown  greatcoats;  aides-de-camp  scampering  about  like 
mad  in  blue;  fat  colonels  roaring  "charge"  to  immense 
heavy  dragoons;  dark  riflemen  lining  woods  and  firing; 
galloping  cannoneers  banging  and  blazing  right  and  left. 
Here  comes  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
his  huge  feathers,  and  white  hair,  and  hooked  nose;  and 
yonder  sits  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Topinambo  in  a  glass  coach,  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
honest  Dublinites  make  a  great  deal  of  such  small  digni- 
taries as  his  Excellency  of  the  glass  coach;  you  hear  every- 
body talking  of  him,  and  asking  which  is  he;  and  when 
presently  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sons  makes  his  appear- 
ance on  the  course,  the  public  rush  delighted  to  look  at 
him. 

They  love  great  folks,  those  honest  Emerald  Islanders, 
more  intensely  than  any  people  I  ever  heard  of,  except  the 
Americans.  They  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the  sacred 
George  IV.  They  chronicle  genteel  small  beer  with  never- 
failing  assiduity.     They  go  in  long  trains  to  a  sham  court 
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■ — simpering  in  tights  and  bags,  with  swords  between  their 
legs.  0  heaven  and  earth,  what  joy!  Why  are  the  Irish 
noblemen  absentees?  If  their  lordships  like  respect,  where 
woirld  they  get  it  so  well  as  in  their  own  country? 

The  Irish  noblemen  are  very  likely  going  through  the 
same  delightful  routine  of  duty  before  their  real  sovereign 
— ^in  real  tights  and  bagwigs,  as  it  were,  performing  their 
graceful  and  lofty  duties,  and  celebrating  the  august  ser- 
vice of  the  throne.  These,  of  course,  the  truly  loyal  heart 
can  only  respect;  and  I  think  a  drawing-room  at  St.  James' s 
the  grandest  spectacle  that  ever  feasted  the  eye  or  exercised 
the  intellect.  The  crown,  surrounded  by  its  knights  and 
nobles,  its  priests,  its  sages,  and  their  respective  ladies; 
illustrious  foreigners,  men  learned  in  the  law,  heroes  of 
land  and  sea,  beef-eaters,  gold-sticks,  gentlemen-at-arms, 
rallying  round  the  throne  and  defending  it  with  those 
swords  which  never  knew  defeat  (and  would  surely,  if 
tried,  secure  victory)  :  these  are  sights  and  characters  which 
every  man  must  look  upon  with  a  thrill  of  respectful  awe, 
and  count  amongst  the  glories  of  his  country.  What  lady 
that  sees  this  will  not  confess  that  she  reads  every  one  of 
the  drawing-room  costumes,  from  Majesty  down  to  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Smith;  and  all  the  names  of  the  presentations, 
from  Prince  Baccabocksky  (by  the  Russian  Ambassador) 
to  Ensign  Stubbs  on  his  appointment? 

We  are  bound  to  read  these  accounts.  It  is  our  pride, 
our  duty  as  Britons.  But  though  one  may  honour  the  re- 
spect of  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  for  the  sovereign,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  are  not  of  the  aristocracy 
should  be  aping  their  betters;  and  the  Dublin  Castle  busi- 
ness has,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  very  high-life-below-stairs 
look.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  Dublin.  Its  magnates 
are  tradesmen^ — Sir  Fiat  Haustus,  Sir  Blacker  Dosy,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Bluebag,  or  Mr.  Counsellor  O'Fee.  Brass  plates 
are  their  titles  of  honour,  and  they  live  by  their  boluses  or 
their  briefs.  What  call  have  these  worthy  people  to  be 
dangling  and  grinning  at  lord-lieutenants'  levees,  and  play- 
ing sham  aristocracy  before  a  sham  sovereign?  Oh  that 
old  humbug  of  a  Castle !  It  is  the  greatest  sham  of  all  the 
shams  in  Ireland. 

Although  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  for  the 
courts  are  opened,  and  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  have  assem- 
bled, I  do  not  think  the  genteel  quarters  of  the  town  look 
47 
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much  more  cheerful.  They  still,  for  the  most  part,  wear 
their  faded  appearance  and  lean  half-pay  look.  There  is 
the  beggar  still  dawdling  here  and  there.  Sound  of  car- 
riages or  footmen  do  not  deaden  the  clink  of  the  burly  po- 
liceman's boot-heels.  You  may  see,  possibly,  a  smutty- 
faced  nursemaid  leading  out  her  little  charges  to  walk;  or 
the  observer  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mick  the  footman  loll- 
ing at  the  door,  and  grinning  as  he  talks  to  some  dubious 
tradesman.  Mick  and  John  are  very  different  characters 
externally  and  inwardly; — profound  essays  (involving 
the  history  of  the  two  countries  for  a  thousand  years) 
might  be  written  regarding  Mick  and  John,  and  the  moral 
and  political  influences  which  have  developed  the  flunkeys 
of  the  two  nations.  The  friend,  too,  with  whom  Mick 
talks  at  the  door  is  a  puzzle  to  a  Londoner.  T  have  hardly 
ever  entered  a  Dublin  house  without  meeting  with  some 
such  character  on  my  way  in  or  out.  He  looks  too  shabby 
for  a  dun,  and  not  exactly  ragged  enough  for  a  beggar — a 
doubtful,  lazy,  dirty  family  vassal — a  guerilla  footman.  I 
think  it  is  he  who  makes  a  great  noise,  and  whispering, 
and  clattering,  handing  in  the  dishes  to  Mick  from  outside 
of  the  dining-room  door.  When  an  Irishman  comes  to 
London  he  brings  Erin  with  him;  and  ten  to  one  you  will 
find  one  of  these  queer  retainers  about  his  place. 

London  one  can  only  take  leave  of  by  degrees :  the  great 
town  melts  away  into  suburbs,  which  soften,  as  it  were,  the 
parting  between  the  cockney  and  his  darling  birthplace. 
But  you  pass  from  some  of  the  stately  fine  Dublin  streets 
straight  into  the  country.  After  No.  46  Eccles  Street,  for 
instance,  potatoes  begin  at  once.  You  are  on  a  wide  green 
plain,  diversified  by  occasional  cabbage-plots,  by  drying 
grounds  white  with  chemises,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
chartered  wind  is  revelling;  and  though  in  the  map  some 
fanciful  engineer  has  laid  down  streets  and  squares,  they 
exist  but  on  paper;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  any  need  of 
them  at  present,  in  a  quarter  where  houses  are  not  wanted 
so  much  as  people  to  dwell  in  the  same. 

If  the  genteel  portions  of  the  town  look  to  the  full  as 
melancholy  as  they  did,  the  downright  poverty  ceases,  I 
fear,  to  make  so  strong  an  impression  as  it  made  four 
months  ago.  Going  over  the  same  ground  again,  places 
appear  to  have  quite  a  different  aspect;  and,  with  their 
strangeness,  poverty  and  misery  have  lost  much  of  their 
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terror.  The  people,  though  dirtier  and  more  ragged,  seem 
certainly  happier  than  those  in  London. 

Near  to  the  King's  Court,  for  instance  (a  noble  building, 
as  are  almost  all  the  public  edifices  of  the  city),  is  a  strag- 
gling green  suburb,  containing  numberless  little  shabby, 
patched,  broken- windowed  huts,  with  rickety  gardens  dotted 
with  rags  that  have  been  washed,  and  children  that  have 
not;  and  thronged  with  all  sorts  of  ragged  inhabitants. 
Near  to  the  suburb,  in  the  town,  is  a  dingy,  old,  mysterious 
district,  called  Stoneybatter,  where  some  houses  have  been 
allowed  to  reach  an  old  age,  extraordinary  in  this  country 
of  premature  ruin,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  some 
six  score  years  since.  In  these  and  the  neighbouring  tene- 
ments, not  so  old,  but  equally  ruinous  and  mouldy,  there 
is  a  sort  of  vermin  swarm  of  humanity :  dirty  faces  at  all 
the  dirty  windows;  children  on  all  the  broken  steps;  smut- 
ty slipshod  women  clacking  and  bustling  about,  and  old 
men  dawdling.  Well,  only  paint  and  prop  the  tumbling 
gates  and  huts  in  the  suburb,  and  fancy  the  Stoneybatter- 
ites  clean,  and  you  would  have  rather  a  gay  and  agreeable 
picture  of  human  life — of  workpeoijle  and  their  families 
reposing  after  their  labours.  They  are  all  happy,  and  so- 
ber, and  kind-hearted, — they  seem  kind,  and  playing  with 
the  children — the  young  women  having  a  gay  good-natured 
joke  for  the  passer-by;  the  old  seemingly  contented,  and 
buzzing  to  one  another.  It  is  only  the  costume,  as  it  were, 
that  has  frightened  the  stranger,  and  made  him  fancy  that 
people  so  ragged  must  be  unhappy.  Observation  grows 
used  to  the  rags  as  much  as  the  people  do,  and  my  impres- 
sion of  the  walk  through  this  district,  on  a  sunshiny,  clear 
autumn  evening,  is  that  of  a  f§te.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
it  should  be  so. 

Near  to  Stoneybatter  lies  a  group  of  huge  gloomy  edi- 
fices— an  hospital,  a  penitentiary,  a  madhouse,  and  a 
poorhouse.  I  visited  the  latter  of  these,  the  North  Dub- 
lin Union-house,  an  enormous  establishment,  which  ac- 
commodates two  thousand  beggars.  Like  all  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  it  seems  to  be  well  conducted, 
and  is  a  vast,  orderly,  and  cleanly  place,  wherein  the  pris- 
oners are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  housed 
than  they  can  hope  to  be  when  at  liberty.  We  were  taken 
into  all  the  wards  in  due  order — the  schools  and  nursery 
for  the  children;  the  dining-rooms,  day-rooms,  etc.,  of  the 
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men  and  women.  Bacli  division  is  so  accommodated,  as 
also  with  a  large  court  or  ground  to  walk  and  exercise  in. 

Among  the  men,  there  are  very  few  able-bodied;  the 
most  of  them,  the  keeper  said,  having  gone  out  for  the  har- 
vest-time, or  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  came  in.  If  they  go 
out,  they  cannot  return  before  the  expiration  of  a  month : 
the  guardians  have  been  obliged  to  establish  this  prohibi- 
tion, lest  the  persons  requiring  relief  should  go  in  and  out 
too  frequently.  The  old  men  were  assembled  in  considera- 
ble numbers  in  a  long  day-room  that  is  comfortable  and 
warm.  Some  of  them  were  picking  oakum  by  way  of  em- 
ployment, but  most  of  them  were  past  work;  all  such  in- 
mates of  the  house  as  are  able-bodied  being  occupied  upon 
the  premises.  Their  hall  was  airy  and  as  clean  as  brush 
and  water  could  make  it :  the  men  equally  clean,  and  their 
grey  jackets  and  Scotch  caps  stout  and  warm.  Thence  we 
were  led,  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  by  the  guardian,  to 
the  kitchen — a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  which  might  be 
seen  certain  coppers,  emitting,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very 
faint  inhospitable  smell.  It  was  Friday,  and  rice-milk  is 
the  food  on  that  day,  each  man  being  served  with  a  pint- 
canful,  of  which  cans  a  great  number  stood  smoking  upon 
stretchers — the  platters  were  laid,  each  with  its  portion  of 
salt,  in  the  large  clean  dining-room  hard  by.  "  Look  at 
that  rice,"  said  the  keeper,  taking  up  a  bit;  "  try  it,  sir, 
it's  delicious."     I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is. 

The  old  women's  room  was  crowded  with,  I  should  think, 
at  least  four  hundred  old  ladies — neat  and  nice,  in  white 
clothes  and  caps — sitting  demurely  on  benches,  doing  noth- 
ing for  the  most  part;  but  some  employed,  like  the  old 
men,  in  fiddling  with  the  oakum.  "There's  tobacco  here," 
says  the  guardian,  in  a  loud  voice;  ''who's  smoking  tobac- 
co? "  "  Fait,  and  I  wish  dere  was  some  tabacky  here," 
says  one  old  lady,  "and  my  service  to  you,  Mr.  Leary,  and 
I  hope  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  a  snuff-box,  and  a  pinch 
for  a  poor  old  woman."  But  we  had  no  boxes;  and  if  any 
person  who  reads  this  visit,  goes  to  a  poorhouse  or  lunatic 
asylum,  let  him  carry  a  box,  if  for  that  day  only — a  pinch 
is  like  Dives's  drop  of  water  to  those  poor  limboed  souls. 
Some  of  the  poor  old  creatures  began  to  stand  up  as  we 
came  in — I  can't  say  how  painful  such  an  honour  seemed 
to  me. 

There  was  a  separate  room  for  the  able-bodied  females; 
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and  the  place  and  courts  were  fnll  of  stout,  red-cheeked, 
bouncing  women.  If  tiie  old  ladies  looked  respectable,  I 
cannot  say  the  young  ones  were  particularly  good-looking; 
there  were  some  Hogarthian  faces  amongst  them — sly,  leer- 
ing, and  hideous.  I  fancied  I  could  see  only  too  well  what 
these  girls  had  been.  Is  it  charitable  or  not  to  hope  that 
such  bad  faces  could  only  belong  to  bad  women? 

"Here,  sir,  is  the  nursery,"  said  the  guide,  flinging  open 
the  door  of  a  long  room.  There  may  have  been  eighty  ba- 
bies in  it,  with  as  many  nurses  and  mothers.  Close  to  the 
door  sat  one  with  as  beautiful  a  face  as  I  almost  ever  saw : 
she  had  at  her  breast  a  very  sickly  and  puny  child,  and 
looked  up,  as  we  entered,  with  a  pair  of  angelical  eyes, 
and  a  face  that  Mr.  Eastlake  could  paint — a  face  that  had 
been  angelical  that  is;  for  there  was  the  snow  still,  as  it 
were,  but  with  the  footmark  on  it.  I  asked  her  how  old 
she  was — she  did  not  know.  She  could  not  have  been  more 
than  fifteen  years,  the  poor  child.  She  said  she  had  been 
a  servant — and  there  was  no  need  of  asking  anything  more 
about  her  storj^  I  saw  her  grinning  at  one  of  her  com- 
rades as  we  went  out  of  the  room ;  her  face  did  not  look 
angelical  then.  Ah,  young  master  or  old,  young  or  old  vil- 
lain, who  did  this ! — have  j'ou  not  enough  wickedness  of 
your  own  to  answer  for,  that  you  must  take  another's  sins 
upon  your  shoulders;  and  be  this  wretched  child's  sponsor 
in  crime?     *     *     * 

But  this  chapter  must  be  made  as  short  as  possible;  and 
so  I  will  not  say  how  much  prouder  Mr.  Leary,  the  keeper, 
was  of  his  fat  pigs  than  of  his  paupers — how  he  pointed  us 
out  the  burial-ground  of  the  family  of  the  poor — their  coffins 
were  quite  visible  through  the  niggardly  mould;  and  the 
children  might  peep  at  their  fathers  over  the  burial-ground- 
playground  wall — nor  how  we  went  to  see  the  Linen  Hall 
of  Dublin — that  huge,  useless,  lonely,  decayed  place,  in 
the  vast  windy  solitudes  of  which  stands  the  simpering 
statue  of  George  IV.,  pointing  to  some  bales  of  shirting, 
over  which  he  is  supposed  to  extend  his  august  protection. 

The  cheers  of  the  rabble  hailing  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
were  the  last  sounds  that  I  heard  in  Dublin :  and  I  quitted 
the  kind  friends  I  had  made  there  with  the  sincerest  re- 
gret. As  for  forming  "an  opinion  of  Ireland,"  such  as  is 
occasionally  asked  from  a  traveller  on  his  return — that  is 
as  difficult  an  opinion  to  form  as  to  express;  and  the  puz- 
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zle  which  has  perplexed  the  gravest  and  wisest,  may  be 
confessed  by  a  humble  writer  of  light  literature,  whose  aim 
it  only  was  to  look  at  the  manners  and  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  and  who  does  not  venture  to  meddle  with  ques- 
tions of  more  serious  import. 

To  have  "an  opinion  about  Ireland,"  one  must  begin  by 
getting  the  truth;  and  where  is  it  to  be  had  in  the  country? 
Or  rather,  there  are  two  truths,  the  Catholic  truth  and  the 
Protestant  truth.  The  two  parties  do  not  see  things  with 
the  same  eyes.  I  recollect,  for  instance,  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man telling  me  that  the  Primate  had  forty-three  thousand 
five  hutidred  a  year;  a  Protestant  clergyman  gave  me,  chap- 
ter and  verse,  the  history  of  a  shameful  perjury  and  mal- 
versation of  money  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  priest;  nor 
was  one  tale  more  true  than  the  other.  But  belief  is  made 
a  party  business ;  and  the  receiving  of  the  archbishop' s  in- 
come would  probably  not  convince  the  Catholic,  any  more 
than  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrary  altered  the  Prot- 
estant's opinion.  Ask  about  an  estate,  you  may  be  sure 
almost  that  people  will  make  misstatements,  or  volunteer 
them  if  not  asked.  Ask  a  cottager  about  his  rent,  or  his 
landlord :  you  cannot  trust  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
glee  with  which  a  gentleman  in  Munster  told  me  how  he 
had  sent  off  MM.  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  "  with  such  a 
set  of  stories."  Inglis  was  seized,  as  I  am  told,  and  mys- 
tified in  the  same  way.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  truths, 
attested  with  "I  give  ye  my  sacred  honour  and  word," 
which  is  the  stranger  to  select?  And  how  are  we  to  trust 
philosophers  who  make  theories  upon  such  data? 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  upon  testimony  so 
general  as  to  be  equivalent  almost  to  fact,  that,  wretched 
as  it  is,  the  country  is  steadily  advancing,  nor  nearly  so 
wretched  now  as  it  was  a  score  of  years  since;  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  middle  class,  which  this  increase  of  prosperity 
must  generate  (and  of  which  our  laws  have  hitherto  for- 
bidden the  existence  in  Ireland,  making  there  a  population 
of  Protestant  aristocracy  and  Catholic  peasantry),  will  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
country.  Too  independent  to  be  bullied  by  priest  or  squire 
— having  their  interest  in  quiet,  and  alike  indisposed  to 
servility  or  to  rebellion;  may  not  as  much  be  hoped  from 
the  gradual  formation  of  such  a  class,  as  from  any  legisla- 
tive meddling?     It  is  the  want  of  the  middle  class  that  has 
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rendered  the  squire  so  arrogant,  and  the  clerical  or  politi- 
cal demagogue  so  powerful;  and  I  think  Mr.  O'Connell 
himself  would  say  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  would 
do  more  for  the  steady  acquirement  of  orderly  freedom, 
than  the  occasional  outbreak  of  any  crowd,  influenced  by 
any  eloquence  from  altar  or  tribune. 
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Accusation's  of  ingratitude,  and  just  accusations  no 
doubt,  are  made  against  every  inhabitant  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  the  fact  is,  that  a  man  who  is  ceaselessly  en- 
gaged in  its  trouble  and  turmoil,  borne  hither  and  thither 
upon  the  fierce  waves  of  the  crowd,  bustling,  shifting, 
struggling  to  keep  himself  somewhat  above  water — fight- 
ing for  reputation,  or  more  likely  for  bread,  and  ceaselessly 
occupied  to-day  with  plans  for  appeasing  the  eternal  appe- 
tite of  inevitable  hunger  to-morrow — a  man  in  such  straits 
has  hardly  time  to  think  of  anything  but  himself,  and,  as 
in  a  sinking  ship,  must  make  his  own  rush  for  the  boats, 
and  fight,  struggle,  and  trample  for  safety.  In  the  midst 
of  such  a  combat  as  this,  the  "  ingenuous  arts,  which  pre- 
vent the  ferocity  of  the  manners,  and  act  upon  them  as  an 
emollient "  (as  the  philosophic  bard  remarks  in  the  Latin 
Grammar)  are  likely  to  be  jostled  to  death,  and  then  for- 
gotten. The  world  will  allow  no  such  compromises  be- 
tween it  and  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it — no  two  gods 
must  we  serve;  but  (as  one  has  seen  in  some  old  portraits) 
the  horrible  glazed  eyes  of  Necessity  are  always  fixed  upon 
you;  fly  away  as  you  will,  black  Care  sits  behind  you,  and 
with  his  ceaseless  gloomy  croaking  drowns  the  voice  of  all 
more  cheerful  companions.  Happy  he  whose  fortune  has 
placed  him  where  there  is  calm  and  plenty,  and  who  has 
the  wisdom  not  to  give  up  his  quiet  in  quest  of  visionary 
gain. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  a  man,  after  the  pe- 
riod of  his  boyhood,  or  first  youth,  makes  so  few  friends. 
Want  and  ambition  (new  acquaintances  which  are  intro- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Seview  for  June,  1840.     (No.  66.) 
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duced  to  him  along  with  his  beard)  thrust  away  all  other 
society  from  him.  Some  old  friends  remain,  it  is  true,  but 
these  are  become  as  a  habit — a  part  of  your  selfishness : 
and,  for  new  ones,  they  are  selfish  as  you  are.  Neither 
member  of  the  new  partnership  has  the  capital  of  affection 
and  kindly  feeling,  or  can  even  afford  the  time  that  is 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  firm.  Damp 
and  chill  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
round  us,  and  that  "  vision  splendid  "  which  has  accompa- 
nied our  steps  in  our  journey  daily  farther  from  the  east, 
fades  away  and  dies  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

And  what  a  common  day !  what  a  foggy,  dull,  shivering 
apology  for  light  is  this  kind  of  muddy  twilight  through 
which  we  are  about  to  tramp  and  flounder  for  the  rest 
of  our  existence,  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  the 
beauty  and  freshness  and  from  the  kindly  gushing  springs 
'  of  clear  gladness  that  made  all  around  us  green  in  our 
youth !  One  wanders  and  gropes  in  a  slough  of  stock-  ' 
jobbing,  one  sinks  or  rises  in  a  storm  of  politics,  and  in 
either  case  it  is  as  good  to  fall  as  to  rise — to  mount  a 
bubble  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  as  to  sink  a  stone  to  the 
bottom. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  the  name  affixed  to  the  head  of 
this  article  scarcely  expected  to  be  entertained  with  a  decla- 
mation upou  ingratitude,  youth,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  in  hand.  But  (although  we  reserve  the 
privilege  of  discoursing  upon  whatever  subject  shall  suit 
us,  and  by  no  means  admit  the  public  has  any  right  to  ask 
in  our  sentences  for  any  meaning,  or  any  connection  what- 
ever) it  happens  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  there  is 
an  undoubted  connection.  In  Susan's  case,  as  recorded  by 
Wordsworth,  what  connection  had  the  corner  of  Wood 
Street  with  a  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees,  and  a 
nest  by  the  Dove?  Why  should  the  song  of  a  thrush  cause 
bright  volumes  of  vapour  to  glide  through  Lothbury,  and  a 
river  to  flow  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside?  As  she 
stood  at  that  corner  of  Wood  Street,  a  mop  and  a  pail  in 
her  hand  most  likely,  she  heard  the  bird  singing,  and 
straightway  began  pining  and  yearning  for  the  days  of  her 
youth,  forgetting  the  proper  business  of  the  pail  and  mop. 
Even  so  we  are  moved  by  the  sight  of  some  of  jMr.  ("i-uik- 
shank's  works — the  "busen  ftihlt  sich  jiigendlich  erschiit- 
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tert,"  the  "schwankende  gestalten"  of  youth  flit  before 
one  again, — Cruikshank's  thrush  begins  to  pipe  and  carol, 
as  in  the  days  of  boyhood;  hence  misty  moralities,  reflec- 
tions, and  sad  and  pleasant  remembrances  arise.  He  is 
the  friend  of  the  young  especially.  Have  we  not  read  all 
the  story-books  that  his  wonderful  pencil  has  illustrated? 
Did  we  not  forego  tarts,  in  order  to  buy  his  "  Breaking-up," 
or  his  "Fasliionable  Monstrosities "  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  something?  Have  we  not  before  us,  at  this 
very  moment,  a  print — one  of  the  admirable  "  Illustrations 
of  Phrenology  "—which  entire  work  was  purchased  by  a 
joint-stock  company  of  boys,  each  drawing  lots  afterwards 
for  the  separate  prints,  and  taking  his  choice  in  rotation? 
The  writer  of  this,  too,  had  the  honour  of  drawing  the  first 
lot,  and  seized  immediately  upon  "  Philoprogenitiveuess  " 
— a  marvellous  print  (our  copy  is  not  at  all  improved  by 
being  coloured,  which  operation  we  performed  on  it  our- 
selves)— a  marvellous  print,  indeed, — full  of  ingenuity  and 
fine  jovial  humour.  A  father,  possessor  of  an  enormous 
nose  and  family,  is  surrounded  by  the  latter,  who  are,  some 
of  them,  embracing  the  former.  The  composition  writhes 
and  twists  about  like  the  Kermes  of  Eubens.  No  less  than 
seven  little  men  and  women  in  nightcaps,  in  frocks,  in  bibs, 
in  breeches,  are  clambering  about  the  head,  knees,  and 
arms  of  the  man  with  the  nose;  their  noses,  too,  are  preter- 
naturally  developed — the  twins  in  the  cradle  have  noses  of 
the  most  considerable  kind;  the  second  daughter,  who  is 
watching  them;  the  youngest  but  two,  who  sits  squalling  in 
a  certain  wicker  chair;  the  eldest  son,  who  is  yawning;  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  is  preparing  with  the  gravy  of  two 
mutton-chops  a  savoury  dish  of  Yorkshire  pudding  for 
eighteen  persons;  the  youths  who  are  examining  her  oper- 
ations (one  a  literary  gentleman,  in  a  remarkably  neat 
nightcap  and  pinafore,  who  has  just  had  his  finger  in  the 
pudding);  the  genius  who  is  at  work  on  the  slate,  and  the 
two  honest  lads  who  are  hugging  the  good-humoured  wash- 
erwoman, their  mother, — all,  all,  save  this  worthy  woman, 
have  noses  of  the  largest  size.  Not  handsome  certainly  are 
they,  and  yet  everybody  must  be  charmed  with  the  picture. 
It  is  full  of  grotesque  beauty.  The  artist  has  at  the  back 
of  his  own  skull,  we  are  certain,  a  huge  bump  of  philopro- 
genitiveuess. He  loves  children  in  his  heart;  every  one  of 
those  he  has  drawn  is  perfectly  happy,   and  jovial,  and 
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affectionate,  and  innocent  as  possible.  He  makes  them 
with  large  noses,  but  he  loves  them,  and  you  always  find 
something  kind  in  the  midst  of  his  Jiumour,  and  the  ugli- 
ness redeemed  by  a  sly  touch  of  beauty.  The  smiling 
mother  reconciles  one  with  all  the  hideous  family:  they 
have  all  something  of  the  mother  in  them — something 
kind,  and  generous,  and  tender. 

Knight's,  in  Sweeting's  Alley,  Fairburn's,  in  a  court  off 
Ludgate  Hill;  Hone's,  in  Fleet  Street — bright,  enchanted 
palaces,  which  George  Cruikshauk  used  to  people  with 
grinning,  fantastical  imps,  and  merry,  harmless  sprites, — 
where  are  they?  Fairburn's  shop  knows  him  no  more;  not 
only  has  Knight  disappeared  from  Sweeting's  Alley,  but, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand.  Sweeting's  Alley  has  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Slop,  the  atrocious 
Castlereagh,  the  sainted  Caroline  (in  a  tight  pelisse,  with 
feathers  in  her  head),  the  "Dandy  of  sixty,"  who  used  to 
glance  at  us  from  Hone's  friendly  windows — where  are 
they?  Mr.  Cruikshank  may  have  drawn  a  thousand  better 
things  since  the  days  when  these  were;  but  they  are  to  us  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasing  than  anything  else  he  has 
done.  How  we  used  to  believe  in  them !  to  stray  miles  out 
of  the  way  on  holidays,  in  order  to  ponder  for  an  hour  be- 
fore that  delightful  window  in  Sweeting's  Alley !  in  walks 
through  Fleet  Street,  to  vanish  abruptly  down  Fairburn's 
passage,  and  there  make  one  at  his  cliarming  "  gratis  "  ex- 
hibition. There  used  to  be  a  crowd  round  the  windows  in 
those  days,  of  grinning,  good-natured  mechanics,  who  spelt 
the  songs,  and  spoke  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany, and  who  received  the  points  of  humour  with  a  gen- 
eral sympathizing  roar.  Where  are  these  people  now? 
You  never  hear  any  laughing  at  H.B. ;  his  pictures  are  a 
great  deal  too  genteel  for  that — polite  points  of  wit,  which 
strike  one  as  exceedingly  clever  and  pretty,  and  cause  one 
to  smile  in  a  quiet,  gentleman-like  kind  of  way. 

There  must  be  no  smiling  with  Cruikshank.  A  man  who 
does  not  laugh  outright  is  a  dullard,  and  has  no  heart; 
even  the  old  Dandy  of  sixty  must  have  laughed  at  his  own 
wondrous  grotesque  image,  as  they  say  Louis  Philippe  did, 
who  saw  all  the  caricatures  that  were  made  of  himself. 
And  there  are  some  of  Cruikshank's  designs  which  have  the 
blessed  faculty  of  creating  laughter  as  often  as  you  see 
them.     As  Diggory  says  in  the  play,  who  is  bidden  by  his 
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master  not  to  laugh  while  waiting  at  table — "  Don't  tell  the 
story  of  Grouse  in  the  Gun-room,  master,  or  I  can't  help 
laughing."  Repeat  that  history  ever  so  often,  and,  at  the 
proper  moment,  honest  Diggory  is  sure  to  explode.  Every 
man,  no  doubt,  who  loves  Cruikshank  has  his  "  Grouse  in 
the  Gun-room."  There  is  a  fellow  in  the  "Points  of  Hu- 
mour "  who  is  offering  to  eat  up  a  certain  little  general,  that 
has  made  us  happy  any  time  these  sixteen  years ;  his  huge 
mouth  is  a  perpetual  well  of  laughter — buckets  full  of  fun 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  We  have  formed  no  such  friend- 
ships as  that  boyish  one  of  the  man  with  the  mouth.  But 
though,  in  our  eyes,  Mr.  Cruikshank  reached  his  apogee 
some  eighteen  years  since,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
such  is  really  the  case.  Eighteen  sets  of  children  have 
since  then  learned  to  love  and  admire  him,  and  may  many 
more  of  their  successors  be  brought  up  in  the  same  delight- 
ful faith.  It  is  not  the  artist  who  fails,  bui  the  men  who 
grow  cold — the  men,  from  whom  the  illusions  (why  illu- 
sions? realities)  of  youth  disappear  one  by  one;  who  have  no 
leisure  to  be  happy,  no  blessed  holidays,  but  only  fresh  cares 
at  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  being  the  inevitable  seasons 
which  bring  us  bills  instead  of  pleasures.  Tom,  who  comes 
bounding  home  from  school,  has  the  doctor's  account  in 
his  trunk,  and  his  father  goes  to  sleep  at  the  pantomime  to 
which  he  takes  him.  Pater  infelix,  you  too  have  laughed 
at  Clown  and  the  magic  wand  of  spangled  Harlequin;  what 
delightful  enchantment  did  it  wave  around  you,  in  the 
golden  days  "  when  George  the  Third  was  king !  "  But  our 
clown  lies  in  his  grave;  and  our  harlequin,  Ellar,  prince  of 
how  many  enchanted  islands,  was  he  not  at  Bow  Street  the 
other  day,  at  Bow  Street,  in  his  dirty,  tattered,  faded  mot- 
ley— seized  as  a  law-breaker,  for  acting  at  a  penny  theatre, 
after  having  well-nigh  starved  in  the  streets,  where  nobody 
would  listen  to  his  old  guitar?  No  one  gave  a  shilling  to 
bless  him,  not  one  of  us  who  owe  him  so  much. 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  will  be  very  well  pleased 
at  finding  his  name  in  such  company  as  that  of  Clown  and 
Harlequin;  but  he,  like  them,  is  certainly  the  children's 
friend.  His  drawings  abound  in  feeling  for  these  little 
ones,  and  hideous  as  in  the  course  of  his  duty  he  is  from 
time  to  time  compelled  to  design  them,  he  never  sketches 
one  without  a  certain  pity  for  it,  and  imparting  to  the 
figure  a  certain  grotesque  grace.     In  happy  school-boys  he 
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revels;  plum  pudding  and  holidays  his  needle  has  engraved 
over  and  over  again;  there  is  a  design  in  one  of  the  comic 
almanacs  of  some  young  gentlemen  who  are  employed  in 
administering  to  a  schoolfellow  the  correction  of  the  pump, 
which  is  as  graceful  and  elegant  as  a  drawing  of  Stothard. 
Dull  books  about  children  George  Cruikshank  makes  bright 
with  illustrations — there  is  one  published  by  the  ingenious 
and  opulent  Mr.  Tegg,  of  Cheapside — from  which  we 
should  have  been  charmed  to  steal  a  few  wood-cuts.  It  is 
entitled  "Mirth  and  Morality,"  the  mirth  being,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  side  of  the  designer — the  morality,  un- 
exceptionable certainly,  the  author's  capital.  Here  are 
then,  to  these  moralities,  a  smiling  train  of  mirths  supplied 
by  George  Cruikshank.  See  yonder  little  fellows  butterfly- 
hunting  across  a  common !  Such  a  light,  brisk,  airy,  gen- 
tleman-like drawing  was  never  made  upon  such  a  theme. 
Who,  cries  the  author — 

"  Who  has  not  chased  the  butterfly, 

And  crushed  its  slender  legs  and  wings, 
And  heaved  a  moralizing  sigh : 
Aliis !  how  frail  are  human  things !  " 

A  very  unexceptionable  morality  truly;  but  it  would 
have  puzzled  another  than  George  Cruikshank  to  make 
mirth  out  of  it  as  he  has  done.  Away,  surely  not  on  the 
wings  of  these  verses,  Cruikshank's  imagination  begins  to 
soar;  and  he  makes  us  three  darling  little  men  on  a  green 
common,  backed  by  old  farm-houses,  somewhere  about 
May.  A  great  mixture  of  blue  and  clouds  in  the  air,  a 
strong  fresh  breeze  stirring,  Tom's  jacket  flapping  in  the 
same,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  insect  queen  or  king  of 
spring  that  is  fluttering  above  him, — he  renders  all  this 
with  a  few  strokes  on  a  little  block  of  wood  not  two  inches 
square,  upon  which  one  may  gaze  for  hours,  so  merry  and 
life-like  a  scene  does  it  present.  What  a  charming  creative 
power  is  this,  what  a  privilege — to  be  a  god,  and  create  lit- 
tle worlds  upon  paper,  and  whole  generations  of  smiling, 
jovial  men,  women,  and  children  half  inch  high,  whose 
portraits  are  carried  abroad,  and  have  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing us  monsters  of  six  feet  curious  and  happy  in  our  turn. 
Now,  who  would  imagine  that  an  artist  could  make  any- 
thing of  such  a  subject  as  this?  The  writer  begins  by 
stating, — 
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"  I  love  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  ray  youth. 
And  to  reckon  my  joys  to  the  letter, 
And  to  count  o'er  the  friends  that  I  have  in  the  world, 
Ay,  and  those  who  are  gone  to  a  better." 

This  brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  his  uncle.  "  Of  all 
the  men  I  have  ever  known,"  says  he,  "my  uncle  united 
the  greatest  degree  of  cheerfulness  with  the  sobriety  of 
manhood.  Though  a  man  when  I  was  a  boy,  he  was  yet 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  possessed. 
*  *  *  He  embarked  for  America,  and  nearly  twenty 
years  passed  by  before  he  came  back  again;  *  *  *  but 
oh,  how  altered! — he  v?as  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an 
old  man,  his  body  and  mind  were  enfeebled,  and  second 
childishness  had  come  upon  him.  How  often  have  I  bent 
over  him,  vainly  endeavouring  to  recall  to  his  memory  the 
scenes  we  had  shared  together ;  and  how  frequently,  with 
an  aching  heart,  have  I  gazed  on  his  vacant  and  lustreless 
eye,  while  he  has  amused  himself  in  clapping  his  hands, 
and  singing  with  a  quavering  voice  a  verse  of  a  psalm." 
Alas !  such  are  the  consequences  of  long  residences  in 
America,  and  of  old  age  even  in  uncles !  Well,  the  point 
of  this  morality  is,  that  the  uncle  one  day  in  the  morning 
of  life  vowed  that  he  would  catch  his  two  nephews  and  tie 
them  together,  ay,  and  actually  did  so,  for  all  the  efforts 
the  rogues  made  to  run  away  from  him ;  but  he  was  so  fa- 
tigued that  he  declared  he  never  would  make  the  attempt 
again,  whereupon  the  nephew  remarks, — "  Often  since  then, 
•when  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  my  strength,  have  I 
called  to  mind  the  determination  of  my  uncle." 

Does  it  not  seem  impossible  to  make  a  picture  out  of  this? 
And  yet  George  Cruikshank  has  produced  a  charming  de- 
sign, in  which  the  uncles  and  nephews  are  so  prettily  por- 
trayed that  one  is  reconciled  to  their  existence,  with  all  their 
moralities.  Many  more  of  the  mirths  in  this  little  book  are 
excellent,  especially  a  great  figure  of  a  parson  entering 
church  on  horseback, — an  enormous  parson  truly,  calm,  un- 
conscious, unwieldy.  As  Zeuxis  had  a  bevy  of  virgins  in 
order  to  make  his  famous  picture — his  express  virgin — a 
clerical  host  must  have  passed  under  Cruikshank's  eyes 
before  he  sketched  this  little,  enormous  parson  of  parsons. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  children's  books,  how  shall  we 
enough  praise  the  delightful  German  nursery-tales,  and 
Cruikshank's  illustrations  of  them?  We  coupled  his  name 
48 
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with  pantomime  awhile  since,  and  sure  never  pantomimes 
were  more  charming  than  these.  Of  all  the  artists  that 
ever  drew,  from  Michael  Angelo  upwards  and  downwards, 
Cruikshank  was  the  man  to  illustrate  these  tales,  and  give 
them  just  the  proper  admixture  of  the  grotesque,  the  won- 
derful, and  the  graceful.  May  all  Mother  Bunch's  collec- 
tion be  similarly  indebted  to  him;  may  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  may  "Tom  Thumb," may  "Puss  in  Boots,"  be  one 
day  reviviiied  by  his  pencil.  Is  not  Whittington  sitting  yet 
on  Highgate  Hill,  and  poor  Cinderella  (in  that  sweetest  of 
all  fairy  stories)  still  pining  in  her  lonely  chimney  nook? 
A  man  who  has  a  true  affection  for  these  delightful  compan- 
ions of  his  youth,  is  bound  to  be  grateful  to  them  if  he  can, 
and  we  pray  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  remember  them. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  or  that  kind  of  humour  is  too 
good  for  the  public,  that  only  a  chosen  few  can  relish  it. 
The  best  humour  that  we  know  of  has  been  as  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  by  the  most  delicate  connoisseur. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  in  England  who  can  read  but  will 
laugh  at  Falstaff  and  the  humour  of  Joseph  Andrews; 
and  honest  Mr.  Pickwick's  story  can  be  felt  and  loved  by 
any  person  above  the  age  of  six.  Some  may  have  a  keener 
enjoyment  of  it  than  others,  but  all  the  world  can  be  merry 
over  it,  and  is  always  ready  to  welcome  it.  The  best  cri- 
terion of  good  humour  is  success,  and  what  a  share  of  this 
has  Mr.  Cruikshank  had !  how  many  millions  of  mortals 
has  he  made  happy !  We  have  heard  very  profound  per- 
sons talk  philosophically  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious 
manner  in  which  he  has  suited  himself  to  the  time — fait 
vibrer  la  fibre  populaire  (as  Napoleon  boasted  of  himself), 
supplied  a  peculiar  want  felt  at  a  peculiar  period,  the  sim- 
ple secret  of  which  is,  as  we  take  it,  that  he,  living  amongst 
the  public,  has  with  them  a  general  wide-hearted  sympa- 
thy, that  he  laughs  at  what  they  laugh  at,  that  he  has  a 
kindly  spirit  of  enjoyment,  with  not  a  morsel  of  mysticism 
in  his  composition;  that  he  pities  and  loves  the  poor,  and 
jokes  at  the  follies  of  the  great,  and  that  he  addresses  all 
in  a  perfectly  sincere  and  manly  way.  To  be  greatly  suc- 
cessful as  a  professional  humourist,  as  in  any  other  calling, 
a  man  must  be  quite  honest,  and  show  that  his  heart  is  in 
his  work.  A  bad  preacher  will  get  admiration  and  a  hear- 
jjig  with  this  point  in  his  favour,  where  a  man  of  three 
times  his  acquirements  will  only  find  indifference  and  cold- 
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ness.  Is  any  man  more  remarkable  than  our  artist  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  after  his  own  manner?  Hogarth's  honesty 
of  purpose  was  as  conspicuous  in  an  earlier  time,  and  ^ve 
fancy  that  Gilray  would  have  been  far  more  successful  and 
more  powerful  but  for  that  unhappy  bribe,  which  turned 
the  whole  course  of  his  humour  into  an  unnatural  channel. 
Cruikshank  would  not  for  any  bribe  say  what  he  did  not 
think,  or  lend  his  aid  to  sneer  down  anything  meritorious, 
or  to  praise  anything  or  person  that  deserved  censure. 
When  he  levelled  his  wit  against  the  Regent,  and  did  his 
very  prettiest  for  the  Princess,  he  most  certainly  believed, 
along  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents, that  the  Princess  was  the  most  spotless,  pure-man- 
nered darling  of  a  princess  that  ever  married  a  heartless 
debauchee  of  a  Prince  Eoyal.  Did  not  millions  believe 
with  him,  and  noble  and  learned  lords  take  their  oaths  to 
her  Eoyal  Highness' s  innocence?  Cruikshank  would  not 
stand  by  and  see  a  woman  ill-used,  and  so  struck  in 
for  her  rescue,  he  and  the  people  belabouring  with  all 
their  might  the  party  who  were  making  the  attack,  and 
determining,  from  pure  sympathy  and  indignation,  that  the 
woman  must  be  innocent  because  her  husband  treated  her 
so  foully. 

To  be  sure  we  have  never  heard  so  much  from  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  own  lips,  but  any  man  who  will  examine  these  odd 
drawings,  which  first  made  him  famous,  will  see  what  an 
honest,  hearty  hatred  the  champion  of  woman  has  for  all 
who  abuse  her,  and  will  admire  the  energy  with  which  he 
flings  his  wood-blocks  at  all  who  side  against  her.  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  Bexley,  Sidmouth,  he  is  at  them,  one 
and  all;  and  as  for  the  Prince,  up  to  what  a  whipping-post 
of  ridicule  did  he  tie  that  unfortunate  old  man !  And  do 
not  let  squeamish  Tories  cry  out  about  disloyalty;  if  the 
crown  does  wrong,  the  crown  must  be  corrected  by  the  na- 
tion, out  of  respect,  of  course,  for  the  crown.  In  those 
days,  and  by  those  people  who  so  bitterly  attacked  the  son, 
no  word  was  ever  breathed  against  the  father,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  husband,  and  a  sober,  thrift}',  pious, 
orderly  man. 

This  attack  upon  the  Prince  Eegent  we  believe  to  have 
been  Mr.  Cruikshank's  only  effort  as  a  party  politician. 
Some  early  manifestoes  against  Napoleon  we  find,  it  is 
true,  done  in  the  regular  John  Bull  style,  with  the  Gilray 
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model  for  the  little  upstart  Corsican ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Emperor  had  yielded  to  stern  fortune  our  artist's  heart 
relented  (as  Stranger's  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  water), 
and  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  a  fine 
drawing  of  "Louis  XVIII.  trying  on  Napoleon's  boots," 
which  did  not  certainly  fit  the  gouty  son  of  Saint  Louis. 
Such  satirical  hits  as  these,  however,  must  not  be  consid- 
ered as  political,  or  as  anything  more  than  the  expression 
of  the  artist's  national  British  idea  of  Frenchmen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  that  great  nation  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  entertains  a  considerable  contempt.  Let  the  reader 
examine  the  "Life  in  Paris,"  or  the  five  hundred  designs 
in  which  Frenchmen  are  introduced,  and  he  will  find  them 
almost  invariably  thin,  with  ludicrous  spindle-shanks,  pig- 
tails, outstretched  hands,  shrugging  shoulders,  and  queer 
hair  and  moustachios.  He  has  the  British  idea  of  a  French- 
man; and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
France  are  for  the  most  part  dancing-masters  and  barbers, 
yet  takes  care  to  depict  such  in  preference,  and  would  not 
speak  too  well  of  them.  It  is  curious  how  these  traditions 
endure.  In  France,  at  the  present  moment,  the  English- 
man on  the  stage  is  the  caricatured  Englishman  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  with  a  shock  red  head,  a  long  white  coat,  and 
invariable  gaiters.  Those  who  wish  to  study  this  subject 
should  peruse  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock's  histories  of  "Lord 
Boulingrog"  and  "Lady  Crockmilove."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  emigre  has  taken  his  station  amongst  us,  and 
we  doubt  if  a  good  British  gallery  would  understand  that 
such  and  such  a  character  was  a  Frenchman  unless  he  ap- 
peared in  the  ancient  traditional  costume. 

The  curious  book,  called  "  Life  in  Paris,"  published  in 
1822,  contains  a  number  of  the  artist's  plates  in  the  aqua- 
tint style;  and  though  we  believe  he  had  never  been  in 
that  capital,  the  designs  have  a  great  deal  of  life  in  them, 
and  pass  muster  very  well.  We  had  thoughts  of  giving  a 
few  copies  of  French  heads  from  this  book  and  others, 
which  would  amply  show  Mr.  Cruikshank's  anti-Gallican 
spirit.  A  villainous  race  of  shoulder-shrugging  mortals 
are  his  Frenchmen  indeed.  And  the  heroes  of  the  tale, 
a  certain  Mr.  Dick  Wildfire,  Squire  Jenkins,  and  Captain 
O'Shuffleton,  are  made  to  sliow  the  true  British  superior- 
ity on  every  occasion  when  Britons  and  French  are  brought 
together.     This  book  was  one  among  the  many  that  the 
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designer's  genius  has  caused  to  be  popular,  the  plates  are 
not  carefully  executed,  but,  being  coloured,  have  a  pleas- 
ant, lively  look.  The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  once 
famous  book  called  "Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London," 
which  must  have  a  word  of  notice  here,  for,  although  by 
no  means  Mr.  Cruikshank's  best  work,  his  reputation  was 
extraordinarily  raised  by  it.  Tom  and  Jerry  were  as  popu- 
lar twenty  years  since  as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller 
now  are;  and  often  have  we  wished,  while  reading  the 
biographies  of  the  latter  celebrated  personages,  that  they 
had  been  described  as  well  by  Mr.  Cruikshank's  pencil  as 
by  Mr.  Dickens's  pen. 

As  for  Tom  and  Jerry,  to  show  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  and  the  evanescent  nature  of  reputation,  we  have 
been  to  the  British  Museum  and  no  less  than  five  circulat- 
ing libraries  in  quest  of  the  book,  and  "Life  in  London," 
alas,  is  not  to  be  found  at  any  one  of  them.  We  can  only, 
therefore,  speak  of  the  work  from  recollection,  but  have 
still  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  the  leather  gaiters  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  the  green  spectacles  of  Logic,  and  the 
hooked  nose  of  Corinthian  Tom.  They  were  the  school- 
boys' delight;  and  in  the  days  when  the  work  appeared  we 
firmly  believed  the  three  heroes  above  named  to  be  types 
of  the  most  elegant,  fashionable  young  fellows  the  town 
afforded,  and  thought  their  occupations  and  amusements 
were  those  of  all  high-bred  English  gentlemen.  Tom 
knocking  down  the  watchman  at  Temple  Bar;  Tom  and 
Jerry  dancing  at  Almack's;  or  flirting  in  the  saloon  at  the 
theatre;  at  the  night-houses,  after  the  play;  atTomCribb's, 
examining  the  silver  cup  then  in  the  possession  of  that 
champion;  at  Bob  Logic's  chambers,  where,  if  we  mistake 
not,  "  Corinthian  Kate  "  was  at  a  cabinet  piano,  singing  a 
song;  ambling  gallantly  in  Rotten  Bow;  or  examining 
the  poor  fellow  at  Newgate  who  was  having  his  chains 
knocked  off  before  hanging;  all  these  scenes  remain  indeli- 
bly engraved  upon  the  mind,  and  so  far  we  are  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  circulating  libraries  in  London. 

As  to  the  literary  contents  of  the  book,  they  have  passed 
sheer  away.  It 'was,  most  likely,  not  particularly  refined; 
nay,  the  chances  are  that  it  was  absolutely  vulgar.  But  it 
must  have  had  some  merit  of  its  own,  that  is  clear;  it  iliust 
have  given  striking  descriptions  of  life  in  some  part  or 
other  of  London,  for  all  London  read  it,  and  went  to  see  it 
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in  its  dramatic  shape.  The  artist,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
close  the  career  of  the  three  heroes  by  bringing  them  all  to 
ruin,  but  the  writer,  or  publishers,  would  not  allow  any- 
such  melancholy  subjects  to  dash  the  merriment  of  the 
public,  and  we  believe  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  were  mar- 
ried off  at  the  end  of  the  tale,  as  if  they  had  been  the  most 
moral  personages  in  the  world.  There  is  some  goodness  in 
this  pity,  which  authors  and  the  public  are  disposed  to 
show  towards  certain  agreeable,  disreputable  characters  of 
romance.  Who  would  mar  the  prospects  of  honest  Bod- 
erick  Random,  or  Charles  Surface,  or  Tom  Jones?  only  a 
very  stern  moralist  indeed.  And  in  regard  of  Jerry  Haw- 
thorn and  that  hero  without  a  surname,  Corinthian  Tom, 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  we  make  little  doubt,  was  glad  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 

Soon  after  the  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  and  the  "Life  in 
Paris,"  Mr.  Cruikshank  produced  a  much  more  elaborate 
set  of  prints,  in  a  work  which  was  called  "  Points  of  Hu- 
mour." These  "  Points  "  were  selected  from  various  comic 
works,  and  did  not,  we  believe,  extend  beyond  a  couple  of 
numbers,  containing  about  a  score  of  copper-plates.  The 
collector  of  humourous  designs  cannot  fail  to  have  them  in 
his  portfolio,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  very  best  efforts 
of  Mr.  Cruikshank' s  genius,  and  though  not  quite  so  highly 
laboured  as  some  of  his  later  productions,  are  none  the 
worse,  in  our  opinion,  for  their  comparative  want  of  finish. 
All  the  effects  are  perfectly  given,  and  the  expression  as 
good  as  it  could  be  in  the  most  delicate  engraving  upon 
steel.  The  artist's  style,  too,  was  then  completely  formed; 
and,  for  our  parts,  we  should  say  that  we  preferred  his 
manner  of  1825  to  any  other  which  he  has  adopted  since. 
The  first  picture,  which  is  called  "The  Point  of  Honour," 
illustrates  the  old  story  of  the  ofiicer  who,  on  being  accused 
of  cowardice  for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel,  came  among  his 
brother  officers  and  flung  a  lighted  grenade  down  upon  the 
floor,  before  which  his  comrades  fled  ignominiously.  This 
design  is  capital,  and  the  outward  rush  of  heroes,  walking, 
trampling,  twisting,  scuffling  at  the  door,  is  in  the  best 
style  of  the  grotesque.  You  see  but  the  back  of  most  of 
these  gentlemen;  into  which,  nevertheless,  the  artist  has 
managed  to  throw  an  expression  of  ludicrous  agony  that 
one  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  part  of 
the  human  figure.     The  next  plate  is  not  less  good.     It 
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represents  a  couple  who,  having  been  found  one  night  tipsy, 
and  lying  in  the  same  gutter,  were,  by  a  charitable  though 
misguided  gentleman,  supposed  to  be  man  and  wife,  and 
put  /jomiortably  to  bed  together.  The  morning  came; 
fancy  the  surprise  of  this  interesting  pair  when  they  awoke 
and  discovered  their  situation.  Fancy  the  manner,  too,  in 
which  Cruikshank  has  depicted  them,  to  which  words  can- 
not do  justice.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  fortuitous 
and  temporary  union  was  followed  by  one  more  lasting  and 
sentimental,  and  that  these  two  worthy  persons  were  mar- 
ried, and  lived  happily  ever  after 

We  should  like  to  go  through  every  one  of  these  prints. 
There  is  the  jolly  miller,  who,  returning  home  at  night, 
calls  upon  his  wife  to  get  him  a  supper,  and  falls  to  upon 
rashers  of  bacon  and  ale.  How  he  gormandizes,  that  jolly 
miller !  rasher  after  rasher,  how  they  pass  away  frizzling 
and  smoking  from  the  gridiron  down  that  immense  grinning 
gulf  of  a  mouth.  Poor  wife !  how  she  pines  and  frets,  at 
that  untimely  hour  of  midnight  to  be  obliged  to  fry,  fry, 
fry  perpetually,  and  minister  to  the  monster's  appetite. 
And  yonder  in  the  clock,  what  agonized  face  is  that  we 
see?  By  heavens,  it  is  the  squire  of  the  parish.  What 
business  has  he  there?  Let  us  not  ask.  SufSce  it  to  say, 
that  he  has,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  left  upstairs  his 

br ;  his — psha !  a  part  of  his  dress,  in  short,  with  a 

number  of  bank-notes  in  the  pockets.  Look  in  the  next 
j)age,  and  j'ou  will  see  the  ferocious  bacon-devouring  ruffian 
of  a  miller  is  actually  causing  this  garment  to  be  carried 
through  the  village  and  cried  by  the  town-crier.  And  we 
blush  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  demoralized  miller  never 
offered  to  return  the  bank-notes,  although  he  was  so  mighty 
scrupulous  in  endea-vouring  to  find  an  owner  for  the  cordu- 
roy portfolio  in  which  he  had  found  them. 

Passing  from  this  painful  subject,  we  come,  we  regret  to 
state,  to  a  series  of  prints  representing  personages  not  a 
whit  more  moral.  Burns's  famous  "  Jolly  Beggars  "  have 
all  had  their  portraits  drawn  by  Cruikshank.  There  is  the 
lovely  "hempen  widow,"  quite  as  interesting  and  romantic 
as  the  famous  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  has  at  the  lamented 
demise  of  her  husband  adopted  the  very  same  consolation, 

"My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 
They've  hanged  my  bravv  John  Highlandman; 
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And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
Departed  joys  that  ne'er  return; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman." 

Sweet  "raucle  carlin,"  she  has  none  of  the  sentimentalLty 
of  the  English  highwayman's  lady;  but  being  wooed  by  a 
tinker  and 

"A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 
Wha  us'd  to  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle,'' 

prefers  the  practical  to  the  merely  musical  man.  The  tink- 
er sings  with  a  noble  candotir,  worthy  of  a  fellow  of  his 
strength  of  body  and  station  in  life — 

"  My  bonnie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinker  is  my  station ; 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation. 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  I've  been  enroU'd 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  ; 
But  vain  they  search'd,  when  off  I  march'd 

To  go  an'  clout  the  caudron." 

It  was  his  ruling  passion.  What  was  military  glory  to 
him,  forsooth?  He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  it,  and 
loved  freedom  and  his  copper  kettle  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter— a  kind  of  hardware  Diogenes.  Of  fiddling  he  had  no 
better  opinion.  The  picture  represents  the  "sturdy  caird" 
taking  "poor  gut-scraper"  by  the  beard, — drawing  his 
"roosty  rapier,"  and  swearing  to  "speethim  like  a  pliver" 
unless  he  would  relinquish  the  bonnie  lassie  forever — 

"Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  Tweedle-dee 
Upon  his  hunkers  bended. 
An'  pray'd  for  grace,  wi'  ruefu'  face, 
An'  sae  the  quarrel  ended." 

Hark  how  the  tinker  apostrophizes  the  violinist,  stating  to 
the  widow  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  which  she 
might  expect  from  an  alliance  with  himself : — 

"  Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp, 

Wi'  a'  his  noise  and  cap'rin' ; 
And  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 

The  budget  an'  the  apron  I 
And  by  that  stowp,  my  faith  an'  houpe. 

An' "by  that  dear  Kllbaigiel 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 

May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie." 
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Cruikshank's  caird  is  a  noble  creature;  his  face  and  figure 
show  him  to  be  fully  capable  of  doing  and  saying  all  that 
is  above  written  of  him. 

In  the  second  part,  the  old  tale  of  "The  Three  Hunch- 
backed Fiddlers  "  is  illustrated  with  equal  felicity.  The 
famous  classical  dinners  and  duel  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle  " 
are  also  excellent  in  their  way;  and  the  connoisseur  of 
prints  and  etchings  may  see  in  the  latter  plate,  and  in 
another  in  this  volume,  how  great  the  artist's  mechanical 
skill  is  as  an  etcher.  The  distant  view  of  the  city  in  the 
duel,  and  of  a  market-place  in  "The  Quack  Doctor,"  are 
delightful  specimens  of  the  artist's  skill  in  depicting  build- 
ings and  backgrounds.  They  are  touched  with  a  grace, 
truth,  and  dexterity  of  workmanship  that  leave  nothing  to 
desire.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  man  with  the 
mouth,  and  should  be  glad  to  give  a  little  vignette  emblem- 
atical of  gout  and  indigestion,  in  which  the  artist  has 
shown  all  the  fancy  of  Callot.  Little  demons,  with  long 
saws  for  noses,  are  jnaking  dreadful  incisions  into  the  toes 
of  the  unhappy  sufferer;  some  are  bringing  pans  of  hot 
coals  to  keep  the  wounded  member  warm;  a  huge,  solemn 
nightmare  sits  on  the  invalid's  chest,  staring  solemnly  into 
his  eyes;  a  monster,  with  a  pair  of  drumsticks,  is  banging 
a  devil's  tattoo  on  his  forehead;  and  a  pair  of  imps  are 
nailing  great  tenpenny  nails  into  his  hands  to  make  his 
happiness  complete. 

But,  though  not  able  to  seize  upon  all  we  wish,  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  a  modest  Cruikshank  Gallery  for  the 
reader's  amusement,  and  must  hasten  to  show  off  our  wares. 
Like  the  worthy  who  figures  below,  there  is  such  a  choice 
of  pleasures  here,  that  we  are  puzzled  with  which  to  begin. 

The  Cruikshank  collector  will  recognize  an  old  friend 
as  coming  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark's  excellent  work,  "Three 
Courses  and  a  Dessert."  The  work  was  published  at  a 
time  when  the  rage  for  comic  stories  was  not  so  great  as  it 
since  has  been,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Cruikshank  only 
sold  their  hundreds  where  Messrs.  Dickens  and  Phiz  dis- 
pose of  their  thousands.  But  if  our  recommendation  can 
in  any  way  influence  the  reader,  we  would  enjoin  him  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  "Three  Courses,"  that  contains  some  of 
the  best  designs  of  our  artist,  and  some  of  the  most  amus- 
ing tales  in  our  language.  The  invention  of  the  pictures, 
for  which  Mr.  Clark  takes  credit  to  himself,  says  a  great 
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deal  for  his  wit  and  fancy.  Gan  we,  for  instance,  praise 
too  highly  the  man  who  invented  the  wonderful  oyster? 

Examine  him  well;  his  beard,  his  pearl,  his  little  round 
stomach,  and  his  sweet  smile.  Only  oysters  know  how  to 
smile  in  this  way;  cool,  gentle,  waggish,  and  yet  inex- 
pressibly innocent  and  winning.  Dando  himself  must  have 
allowed  such  an  artless  native  to  go  free,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  again. 

In  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  these  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
should  follow  any  fixed  plan  and  order — we  must  therefore 
take  such  advantage  as  we  may,  and  seize  upon  our  subject 
when  and  wherever  we  can  lay  hold  of  him. 

Tor  Jews,  sailors.  Irishmen,  Hessian  boots,  little  boys, 
beadles,  policemen,  tall  life-guardsmen,  charity  children, 
pumps,  dustmen,  very  short  pantaloons,  dandies  in  specta- 
cles, and  ladies  with  aquiline  noses,  remarkably  taper 
waists,  and  wonderfully  long  ringlets,  Mr.  Cruikshank  has 
a  special  predilection.  The  tribe  of  Israelites  he  has  stud- 
ied with  amazing  gusto;  witness  the  Jew  in  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  "Jack  Sheppard,"  and  the  immortal  Fagin  of 
"Oliver  Twist."  Whereabouts  lies  the  comic  vis  in  these 
persons  and  things?  Why  should  a  beadle  be  comic,  and 
his  opposite  a  charity  boy?  Why  should  a  tall  life-guards- 
man have  something  in  him  essentially  absurd?  Why  are 
short  breeches  more  ridiculous  than  long?  What  is  there 
particularly  jocose  about  a  pump,  and  wherefore  does  a 
long  nose  always  provoke  the  beholder  to  laughter?  These 
points  may  be  metaphysically  elucidated  by  those  who  list. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  could  not  give  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  that  which  is  ridiculous  in  these  objects, 
but  his  instinct  has  told  him  that  fun  lurks  in  them,  and 
cold  must  be  the  heart  that  can  pass  by  the  pantaloons  of 
his  charity  boys,  the  Hessian  boots  of  his  dandies,  and  the 
fan-tail  hats  of  liis  dustmen,  without  respectful  wonder. 

We  can  submit  to  public  notice  a  complete  little  gallery 
of  dustmen.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  professional 
dustman,  who,  having  in  the  enthusiastic  exercise  of  his  de- 
lightful trade,  laid  hands  upon  property  not  strictly  his  own, 
is  pursued,  we  presume,  by  the  right  owner,  from  whom 
he  flies  as  fast  as  his  crooked  shanks  will  carry  him. 

What  a  curious  picture  it  is — the  horrid  rickety  houses, 
in  some  d,ingy  suburb  of  London,  the  grinning  cobbler,  th& 
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smothered  butcher,  the  very  trees  which  ^re  covered  with 
dust — it  is  fine  to  look  at  the  different  expressions  of  the 
two  interesting  fugitives.  The  fiery  charioteer  who  bela- 
bours yonder  poor  donkey  has  still  a  glance  for  his  brother 
on  foot,  on  whom  punishment  is  about  to  descend.  And  not 
a  little  curious  is  it  to  think  of  the  creative  power  of  the 
man  who  has  arranged  this  little  tale  of  low  life.  How 
logically  it  is  conducted,  how  cleverly  each  one  of  the  ac- 
cessories is  made  to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
What  a  deal  of  thought  and  humour  has  the-artist  3xpended 
on  this  little  block  of  wood;  a  large  picture  might  have 
been  painted  out  of  the  very  same  materials,  which  Mi 
Cruikshank,  out  of  his  wondrous  fund  of  merriment  and 
observation,  can  afford  to  throw  away  upon  a  drawing  not 
two  inches  long*  From  the  practical  dustmen  we  pass  to 
those  purely  poetical.  There  are  three  of  them  who  rise 
on  clouds  of  their  own  raising,  the  very  genii  of  the  sack 
and  shovel. 

Is  there  no  one  to  write  a  sonnet  to  these? — and  yet  a 
whole  poem  was  written  about  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner, 
a  character  by  no  means  so  poetic. 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  dustman  in  love:  the  honest 
fellow  is  on  the  spectator's  right  hand,  and  having  seen  a 
young  beauty  stepping  out  of  a  gin-shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  is  pressing  eagerly  his  suit. 

Gin  has  furnished  many  subjects  to  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
who  labours  in  his  own  sound  and  hearty  way  to  teach  his 
countrymen  the  dangers  of  that  drink.  In  the  "  Sketch- 
Book  "  is  a  plate  upon  the  subject,  remarkable  for  fancy 
and  beauty  of  design;  it  is  called  the  "Gin  Juggernaut," 
and  represents  a  hideous  moving  palace,  with  a  reeking 
still  at  the  roof  and  vast  gin-barrels  for  wheels,  under 
which  unhappy  millions  are  crushed  to  death.  An  im- 
mense black  cloud  of  desolation  covers  over  the  country 
through  which  the  gin  monster  has  passed,  dimly  looming 
through  the  darkness  whereof  you  see  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  gibbets  with  men  dangling,  burnt  houses,  etc.  The 
vast  cloud  comes  sweeping  on  in  the  wake  of  this  horrible 
body-crusher;  and  you  see,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  distant, 
smiling,  sunshiny  tract  of  old  English  country,  where  gin 
as  yet  is  not  known.  The  allegory  is  as  good,  as  earnest, 
and  as  fanciful  as  one  of  John.  Bunyan's,  and  we  have  often 
fancied  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  men. 
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The  reader  will  examine  the  work  called  "  My  Sketch- 
Book  "  with  not  a  little  amusement,  and  may  gather  tiom 
it,  as  we  fancy,  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the 
character  of  the  individual  man,  George  Cruikshank :  what 
points  strike  his  eye  as  a  painter;  what  move  his  anger  or 
admiration  as  a  moralist;  what  classes  he  seems  most  espe- 
cially disposed  to  observe,  and  what  to  ridicule.  There 
are  quacks  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  he  has  a  mortal  hatred; 
quack  dandies,  who  assume  under  his  ijencil,  perhaps  in  his 
eye,  the  most  grotesque  appearance  possible — their  hats 
grow  larger,  their  legs  infinitely  more  crooked  and  lean; 
the  tassels  of  their  canes  swell  out  to  a  most  preposterous 
size;  the  tails  of  their  coats  dwindle  away,  and  finish 
where  coat-tails  generally  begin.  Let  us  lay  a  wager  that 
Cruikshank,  a  man  of  the  people  if  ever  there  was  one, 
heartily  hates  and  despises  these  supercilions,  swaggering 
young  gentlemen;  and  his  contempt  is  not  a  whit  the  less 
laudable  because  there  may  be  tmit  soit  peu  of  prejudice  in 
it.  It  is  right  and  wholesome  to  scorn  dandies,  as  Xelson 
said  it  was  to  hate  Frenchmen ;  in  which  sentiment  (as  we 
have  before  said)  George  Cruikshank  undoubtedly  shares. 
Look  at  the  fellow  from  the  "  Sunday  in  London :  "  * 

Monsieur  the  Chef  is  instructing  a  kitchen-maid  how  to 
compound  some  rascally  French  kickshaw  or  the  other — a 
pretty  scoundrel  truly!  with  what  an  air  he  wears  that 
nightcap  of  his,  and  shrugs  his  lank  shoulders,  and  chat- 
ters, and  ogles,  and  grins;  they  are  all  the  same,  these 
mounseers;  look  at  those  other  two  fellows — morhleu!  one 
is  putting  his  dirty  fingers  into  the  saucepan;  there  are 

*  The  following  lines — ever  fresh — by  the  author  of  "  Headlong 
Hall,"  published  years  ago  in  the  (Jlohe  and  Traveller,  are  an  excel- 
lent comment  on  several  of  the  cuts  from  the  "  Sunday  in  London :  "— 

I. 
"  The  poor  man's  sins  are  glaring ; 
In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning 
He  is  caught  in  the  fact 
Of  an  overt  act, 
Buying  greens  on  Sunday  morning. 

II. 

"The  rich  man's  sins  are  hidden 
In  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  station. 
And  escape  the  sight 
Of  the  children  of  light, 
Who  are  wise  in  their  generation. 
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frogs  cooking  in  it,  no  doubt;  and  see,  just  over  some  other 
dish  of  abomination,  another  dirty  rascal  is  taking  snuff ! 
Never  mind,  the  sauce  won't  be  hurt  by  a  few  ingredients 
more  or  less.  Three  such  fellows  as  these  are  not  worth 
one  Englishman,  that's  clear.  See,  there  is  one  in  the 
very  midst  of  them,  the  great  burly  fellow  with  the  beef: 
he  could  beat  all  three  in  five  minutes.  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  such  was  the  process  going  on  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
mind  when  he  made  the  design;  but  some  feelings  of  the 
sort  were  no  doubt  entertained  by  him. 

Against  dandy  footmen  he  is  particularly  severe.  He 
hates  idlers,  pretenders,  boasters,  and  punishes  these  fel- 
lows as  best  he  may.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  famous 
picture,  "  What  is  Taxes,  Thomas?  "  What  is  taxes  in- 
deed !  well  may  that  vast,  over-fed,  lounging  flunkey  ask 
the  question  of  his  associate  Thomas :  and  yet  not  well,  for 
all  that  Thomas  says  in  reply  is,  "I don't  know." 

"  0  beati  plushicolce, "  what  a  charming  state  of  ignorance 
is  yours !  In  the  "  Sketch-Book  "  many  footmen  make  their 
appearance:    one  is  a  huge  fat  Hercules  of  a  Portman 

III. 

"  The  rich  man  has  a  kitchen, 
And  cooks  to  dress  his  dinner; 

The  poor  who  would  roast. 

To  the  baker's  must  post. 
And  thus  becomes  a  sinner. 

IV. 

"  The  rich  man's  painted  windows 
Hide  the  concerts  of  the  quality ; 
The  poor  can  but  share 
A  crack'd  fiddle  in  the  air. 
Which  offends  all  sound  morality. 

V. 
"  The  rich  man  has  a  cellar. 
And  a  ready  butler  by  him; 
The  poor  must  steer 
For  his  pint  of  beer 
Where  the  saint  can't  choose  but  spy  him. 

VI. 

"  The  rich  man  is  invisible 
In  the  crowd  of  his  gay  society ; 
But  the  poor  man's  delight 
Is  a  sore  in  the  sight, 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety. " 
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Square  poicer,  who  calmly  surveys  another  poor  fellow,  a 
l^orter  likewise,  but  out  of  livery,  who  comes  staggering 
forward  with  a  box  that  Hercules  might  lift  with  his  little 
finger.  Will  Hercules  do  so?  not  he.  The  giant  can  carry 
nothing  heavier  than  a  cocked-hat  note  on  a  silver  tray, 
and  his  labours  are  to  walk  from  his  sentry-box  to  the  door, 
and  from  the  door  back  to  his  sentry-box,  and  to  read  the 
Sunday  paper,  and  to  poke  the  hall  fire  twice  or  thrice,  and 
to  make  five  meals  a  day.  Such  a  fellow  does  Cruikshank 
hate  and  scorn,  worse  even  than  a  Frenchman. 

The  man's  master,  too,  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of 
our  artist's  wrath.  There  is  a  company  of  them  at  church, 
who  humbly  designate  themselves  "  miserable  sinners ! " 
Miserable  sinners  indeed !  Oh,  what  floods  of  turtle-soup, 
what  tons  of  turbot  and  lobster-sauce  must  have  been 
sacrifi.ced  to  make  those  sinners  properly  miserable.  My 
lady  there,  with  the  ermine  tippet  and  draggling  feather,  can 
we  not  see  that  she  lives  in  Portland  Place,  and  is  the  wife 
of  an  East  India  Director?  She  has  been  to  the  Opera  over- 
night (indeed  her  husband,  on  her  right,  with  his  fat  hand 
dangling  over  the  pew-door,  is  at  this  minute  thinking  of 
Mademoiselle  Leocadie,  whom  he  saw  behind  the  scenes) — 
she  has  been  at  the  Opera  over-night,  which  with  a  trifle 
of  supper  afterwards — a  white-and-brown  soup,  a  lobster- 
salad,  some  woodcocks,  and  a  little  champagne — sent  her 
to  bed  quite  comfortable.  At  half-past  eight  her  maid 
brings  her  chocolate  in  bed,  at  ten  she  has  fresh  eggs  and 
muffins,  with,  perhaps,  a  half- hundred  of  prawns  for  break- 
fast, and  so  can  get  over  the  day  and  the  sermon  till  lunch- 
time  pretty  well.  What  an  odour  of  musk  and  bergamot 
exhales  from  the  pew ! — how  it  is  wadded,  and  stulfed,  and 
spangled  over  with  brass  nails !  what  hassocks  are  there  for 
those  who  are  not  too  fat  to  kneel !  what  a  flustering  and 
flapping  of  gilt  prayer-books;  and  what  a  pious  whirring 
of  bible  leaves  one  hears  all  over  the  church,  as  the  doctor 
blandly  gives  out  the  text !  To  be  miserable  at  this  rate 
you  must,  at  the  very  least,  have  four  thousand  a  year : 
and  many  persons  are  there  so  enamoured  of  grief  and  sin, 
that  they  would  willingly  take  the  risk  of  the  misery  to 
have  a  life-interest  in  the  consols  that  accompany  it,  quite 
careless  about  consequences,  and  sceptical  as  to  the  notion 
that  a  day  is  at  hand  when  you  must  fulfil  your  share  of 
the  bargain. 


'  Our  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  sohliei.''   .   , 

— Critical  Rerieivs,  p.  7f)7. 
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Oiir  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  soldier;  in  whoie  livery  there 
appears  to  him  to  be  something  almost  as  ridiculous  as  in 
the  uniform  of  the  gentleman  of  the  shoulder-knot.  Tall 
life-guardsmen  and  fierce  grenadiers  figure  in  many  of  his 
designs,  and  almost  always  in  a  ridiculous  way.  Here 
again  we  have  the  honest  popular  English  feeling  which 
jeers  at  pomp  or  pretension  of  all  kinds,  and  is  especially 
jealous  of  all  display  of  military  authority.  "  Raw  Re- 
cruit," ditto  "dressed,"  ditto  "served  up,"  as  we  see  them 
in  the  "Sketch-Book,"  are  so  manj'  satires  upon  the  army: 
Hodge  with  his  ribbons  flaunting  in  his  hat,  or  with  red 
coat  and  musket,  drilled  stiff  and  pompous,  or  at  last,  mi- 
nus leg  and  arm,  tottering  about  on  crutches,  does  not  fill 
our  English  artist  with  the  enthusiasm  that  follows  the 
soldier  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  Jeanjean,  the  con- 
script in  France,  is  laughed  at  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  be- 
cause ho  is  a  bad  soldier :  when  he  comes  to  have  a  huge 
pair  of  moustachios  and  the  croix-d' honneur  to  hriller  on  his 
poiirine  cicatrisee,  Jeanjean  becomes  a  member  of  a  class 
that  is  more  respected  than  any  other  in  the  French  nation. 
The  veteran  soldier  inspires  our  people  with  no  such  awe — 
we  hold  that  democratic  weapon  the  fist  in  much  more  hon- 
our than  the  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  laugh  at  a  man  tricked 
out  in  scarlet  and  pipe-clay.  Look  at  the  regiment  of 
heroes  "marching  to  divine  service,"  to  the  tune  of  the 
"British  Grenadiers." 

There  they  march  in  state,  and  a  pretty  contempt  our 
artist  shows  for  all  their  gimcracks  and  trumpery.  He  has 
drawn  a  perfectly  English  scene— the  little  blackguard 
boys  are  playing  pranks  round  about  the  men,  and  shout- 
ing, "Heads  up,  soldier,"  "Eyes  right,  lobster,"  as  little 
British  urchins  will  do.  Did  one  ever  hear  the  like  senti- 
ments expressed  in  France?  Shade  of  JSTapoleon,  we  insult 
you  by  asking  the  question.  In  England,  however,  see 
how  different  the  case  is :  and,  designedly  or  undesignedly, 
the  artist  has  opened  to  us  a  piece  of  his  mind.  Look  in 
the  crowd — the  only  person  who  admires  the  soldiers  is  the 
poor  idiot,  whose  pocket  a  rogue  is  picking.  There  is 
another  picture,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  much  the  same, 
only,  as  in  the  former  drawing  we  see  Englishmen  laugh- 
ing at  the  troops  of  the  line,  here  are  Irishmen  giggling  at 
the  militia. 

We  have  said  that  our  artist  has  a  great  love  for  the 
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drolleries  of  the  Green  Island.  Would  any  one  doubt 
what  was  the  country  of  the  merry  fellows  depicted  in  the 
group  indicated  by  the  following  lines? 

"Place  me  amid  O'Rourkes,  O'Tooles, 
The  ragged  royal  race  of  Tara : 
Or  place  me  where  Dick  Martin  rules 
The  pathless  wilds  of  Connemara. " 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  ever  had  any  such 
good  luck  as  to  see  the  Irish  i-n  Ireland  itself,  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  looks,  as  if  the 
country  had  been  all  his  life  familiar  to  him.  Could  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  desire  anything  more  national  than  the 
scene  of  a  brawl,  or  could  Father  Mathew  have  a  better 
text  to  preach  upon? 

There  is  not  a  broken  nose  in  the  room  that  is  not  thor- 
oughly Irish.  Then  we  have  a  couple  of  compositions 
treated  in  a  graver  manner,  as  characteristic  too  as  the 
other. 

And  with  one  more  little  Hibernian  specimen  we  must 
bid  farewell  to  Ireland  altogether.  We  mention  this,  not 
so  much  for  the  comical  look  of  poor  Teague,  who  has  been 
pursued  and  beaten  by  the  witch's- stick,  but  in  order  to 
point  out  the  singular  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  and 
the  pretty,  fanciful  little  glimpse  of  landscape  that  the 
artist  has  introduced  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  a  fine  eye  for  such  homely  land- 
scapes, and  renders  them  with  great  delicacy  and  taste. 
Old  villages,  farm-yards,  groups  of  stacks,  queer  chimneys, 
churches,  gable-ended  cottages,  Elizabethan  mansion- 
houses,  and  other  old  English  scenes,  he  depicts  with  evi- 
dent enthusiasm. 

Famous  books  in  their  day  were  Cruikshank' s  "  John  Gil- 
pin "  and  "Epping  Hunt;  "  for  though  our  artist  does  not 
draw  horses  very  scientifically, — to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
atelier, — he/eeZs  them  very  keenly;  and  his  queer  animals, 
after  one  is  used  to  them,  answer  quite  as  well  as  better. 
Neither  is  he  very  happy  in  trees,  and  such  rustical  prod- 
uce; or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  is  very  original,  his 
trees  being  decidedly  of  his  own  make  and  composition,  not 
imitated  from  any  master. 

But  what  then?  Suppose  a  certain  horned  animal  near 
the  postehaise  has  not  a  very  bovine  look,  it  matters  not 
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the  least.  Can  a  man  be  supposed  to  imitate  everything? 
We  know  what  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  confined  himself.  Look  at  a  postil- 
ion; the  people  in  the  broken-down  chaise  are  roaring 
after  him :  he  is  as  deaf  as  the  post  by  which  he  passes. 
Suppose  all  the  accessories  were  away,  could  not  one  swear 
that  the  man  was  stone-deaf,  beyond  the  reach  of  trumpet? 
What  is  the  peculiar  character  in  a  deaf  man's  physiog- 
nomy?— can  any  person  define  it  satisfactorily  in  words? — 
not  in  pages;  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  expressed  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper  not  so  big  as  the  tenth  part  of  your  thumb- 
nail. The  horses  of  John  Gilpin  are  much  more  of  the 
equestrian  order;  and  as  here  the  artist  has  only  his  fa- 
vourite suburban  buildings  to  draw,  not  a  word  is  to  be 
said  against  his  design.  The  inn  and  old  buildings  in  the 
cut  are  charmingly  designed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pret- 
tily or  playfully  touched. 

"  At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

" '  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !    Here's  the  house ! ' 
They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
'  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired — ' 
Said  Gilpin—'  So  am  I ! ' 

"  Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 
Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

"'Stop  thief!  stop  thief ! — a  highwayman  I ' 
Kot  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

"And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race." 

The  rush,  and  shouting,  and  clatter  are  excellently  de- 
picted by  the  artist;  and  we,  who  have  been  scoffing  at  his 
manner  of  designing  animals,  must  here  make  a  special  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  hens  and  chickens;  each  has  a 
different  action,  and  is  curiously  natural. 
49 
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Happy  are  children  of  all  ages  who  have  such  a  ballad 
and  such  pictures  as  this  in  store  for  them !  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  woodcuts  never  wear  out,  and  that  the 
book  still  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Tilt's  for  a  shilling,  for  those 
who  can  command  that  sum  of  money. 

In  the  "Epping  Hunt,"  which  we  owe  to  the  facetious 
pen  of  Mr.  Hood,  our  artist  has  not  been  so  successful. 
There  is  here  too  much  horsemanship  and  not  enough  inci- 
dent for  him;  but  the  portrait  of  Eoundings  the  hunts- 
man is  an  excellent  sketch,  and  a  couple  of  the  designs 
contain  great  humour.  The  first  represents  the  Cockney 
hero,  who,  "  like  a  bird,  was  singing  out  while  sitting  on 
a  tree." 

And  in  the  second  the  natural  order  is  reversed.  The 
stag  having  taken  heart,  is  hunting  the  huntsman,  and  the 
Cheapside  Nimrod  is  most  ignomiuiously  running  away. 

The  Easter  Hunt,  we  are  told,  is  no  more;  and  as  the 
Qtiarterly  Review  recommends  the  British  public  to  pur- 
chase Mr.  Catlin's  pictures,  as  they  form  the  only  record 
of  an  interesting  race  now  rapidly  passing  away,  in  like 
manner  we  should  exhort  all  our  friends  to  purchase  Mr. 
Criiikshank's  designs  of  another  interesting  race,  that  is  run 
already,  and  for  the  last  time. 

Besides  these,  we  must  mention,  in  the  line  of  our  duty, 
the  notable  tragedies  of  "  Tom  Thumb  "  and  "  Bombastes 
Eurioso,"  both  of  which  have  appeared  with  many  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  The  "  brave  army  "  of  Bombas- 
tes exhibits  a  terrific  display  of  brutal  force,  which  must 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  an  English  radical.  And  we  can 
well  understand  the  caution  of  the  general,  who  bids  this 
soldatesque  effrenee  to  begone,  and  not  to  kick  up  such  a 
row. 

Such  a  troop  of  lawless  ruffians  let  loose  iipon  a  populous 
city  would  play  sad  havoc  in  it;  and  we  fancy  the  massa- 
cres of  Birmingham  renewed,  or  at  least  of  Badajoz,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  dreadful,  if  we  may  believe  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  former  scenes  of  slaughter, 
were  nevertheless  severe  enough ;  but  we  must  not  venture 
upon  any  ill-timed  pleasantries  in  presence  of  the  disturbed 
King  Arthur  and  the  awful  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb. 

We  are  thus  carried  at  once  into  the  supernatural,  and 
here  we  find  Cruikshank  reigning  supreme.  He  has  in- 
vented in  his  time  a  little  comic  pandemonium,  peopled 
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with  the  most  droll,  good-natured  fiends  possible.  We 
have  before  us  Chamisso's  "Peter  Schlemihl,"  with  Cruik- 
shank's  designs  translated  into  German,  and  gaining  noth- 
ing by  the  change.  The  "  Kinder  und  Haus-Maerchen  "  of 
Grimm  are  likewise  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  copied 
from  that  one  which  appeared  to  the  amusing  version  of 
the  English  work.  The  books  on  Phrenology  and  Time  have 
been  imitated  by  the  same  nation;  and  even  in  Trance, 
whither  reputation  travels  slower  than  to  any  country  ex- 
cept China,  we  have  seen  copies  of  the  works  of  George 
Cruikshank. 

He  in  return  has  complimented  the  French  by  illustrat- 
ing a  couple  of  lives  of  N'apoleon,  and  the  "  Life  in  Paris  " 
before  mentioned.  He  has  also  made  designs  for  Victor 
Hugo's  "Hans  of  Iceland."  Strange,  wild  etchings  were 
those,  on  a  strange,  mad  subject;  not  so  good  in  our  notion 
as  the  designs  for  the  German  books,  the  peculiar  humour 
of  which  latter  seemed  to  suit  the  artist  exactly.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  ridiculous  in  these,  which 
perpetually  excites  and  keeps  awake  the  reader's  attention; 
the  German  writer  and  the  English  artist  seem  to  have  an 
entire  faith  in  their  subject.  The  reader,  no  doubt,  re- 
members the  awful  passage  in  "Peter  Schlemihl,"  where 
the  little  gentleman  purchases  the  shadow  of  that  hero — 
"  Have  the  kindness,  noble  sir,  to  examine  and  try  this 
bag."  "  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  thence 
a  tolerably  large  bag  of  Cordovan  leather,  to  which  a  couple 
of  thongs  were  fixed.  I  took  it  from  him,  and  immediately, 
counted  out  ten  gold  pieces,  and  teu  more,  and  ten  more, 
and  still  other  ten,  whereupon  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him. 
Done,  said  I,  it  is  a  bargain;  you  shall  have  my  shadow  for 
your  bag.  The  bargain  was  concluded;  he  knelt  down  be- 
fore me,  and  I  saw  him  with  a  wonderful  neatness  take  my 
shadow  from  head  to  foot,  lightly  lift  it  up  from  the  grass, 
roll  and  fold  it  up  neatly,  and  at  last  pocket  it.  He  then 
rose  lip,  bowed  to  me  once  more,  and  walked  away  again, 
disappearing  behind  the  rose-bushes.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
thought  I  heard  him  laughing  a  little.  I,  however,  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  bag.  Everything  around  me  was  bright 
in  the  sun,  and  as  yet  I  gave  no  thought  to  what  I  had 
done." 

This  marvellous  event,  narrated  by  Peter  with  such  a 
faithful,  circumstantial  detail,  is  painted  by  Cruikshank  in 
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the  most  wonderful  poetic  way,  with  that  happy  mixture 
of  the  real  and  supernatural  that  makes  the  narrative  so 
curious,  and  like  truth.  The  sun  is  shining  with  the  ut- 
most brilliancy  in  a  great  quiet  park  or  garden;  there  is  a 
palace  in  the  background,  and  a  statue  basking  in  the  sun 
quite  lonely  and  melancholy;  there  is  a  sun-dial,  on  which 
is  a  deep  shadow,  and  in  the  front  stands  Peter  Schlemihl, 
bag  in  hand :  the  old  gentleman  is  down  on  his  knees  to  him, 
and  has  just  lifted  ofE  the  ground  the  shadow  of  one  leg  ; 
he  is  going  to  fold  it  back  neatly,  as  one  does  the  tails  of 
a  coat,  and  will  stow  it,  without  any  creases  or  crumples, 
along  with  the  other  black  garments  that  lie  in  that  im- 
mense pocket  of  his.  Cruikshank  has  designed  all  this  as 
if  he  had  a  very  serious  belief  in  the  story;  he  laughs,  to 
be  sure,  but  one  fancies  that  he  is  a  little  frightened  in  his 
heart,  in  spite  of  all  his  fun  and  joking. 

The  German  tales  we  have  mentioned  before.  "The 
Prince  riding  on  the  Fox,"  "Hans  in  Luck,"  "The  Fiddler 
and  his  Goose,"  "Heads  ofE,"  are  all  drawings  which,  albeit 
not  before  us  now,  nor  seen  for  ten  years,  remain  indelibly 
fixed  on  the  memory — "  heisst  du  etwa  Bumpelstilzchen  ?  " 
There  sits  the  queen  on  her  throne,  surrounded  by  grinning 
beef-eaters,  and  little  Rumpelstiltskin  stamps  his  foot 
through  the  floor  in  the  excess  of  his  tremendous  despair. 
In  one  of  these  German  talea,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  little  orphan  who  is  carried  away 
by  a  pitying  fairy  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  passing 
that  period  of  sweet  apprenticeship  among  the  imps  and 
sprites  of  fairy-land.  Has  our  artist  been  among  the  same 
company,  and  brought  back  their  portraits  in  his  sketch- 
book? He  is  the  only  designer  fairy-land  has  had.  Cal- 
lot's  imps,  for  all  their  strangeness,  are  only  of  the  earth 
earthy.  Fnseli's  fairies  belong  to  the  infernal  regions; 
they  are  monstrous,  lurid,  and  hideously  melancholy.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  aloiie  has  had  a  true  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  "little  people."  They  are  something  like  men  and 
women,  and  yet  not  flesh  and  blood;  they  are  laughing 
and  mischievous,  but  why  we  know  not.  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
however,  has  had  some  dream  or  the  other,  or  else  a  natural 
mysterious  instinct  (as  the  Seherinn  of  Prevorst  had  for  be- 
holding ghosts),  or  else  some  preternatural  fairy  revela- 
tion, which  has  made  him  acquainted  with  the  looks  and 
ways  of  the  fantastical  subjects  of  Oberon  and  Titania. 
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We  have,  unfortunately,  no  fairy  portraits  to  present; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  can  descend  lower  than  fairy-land, 
and  can  point  out  some  fine  specimens  of  devils.  One  has 
already  been  raised,  and  is  tempting  a  fat  Dutch  burgo- 
master, in  an  ancient  gloomy  market-place,  such  as  George 
Cruikshank  can  draw  as  well  as  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Nash,  or 
any  man  living.  Then  our  friend  the  burgomaster,  in  a 
highly  excited  state,  is  running  as  hard  as  his  great  legs 
will  carry  him,  with  our  mutual  enemy  at  his  tail. 

What  are  the  bets?  Will  that  long-legged  bond-holder 
of  a  devil  come  up  with  the  honest  Dutchman?  It  serves 
him  right:  why  did  he  put  his  name  to  stamped  paper? 
And  yet  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  lucky  chance  will 
turn  up  in  burgomaster's  favour,  and  that  his  infernal  cred- 
itor will  lose  his  labour;  for  one  so  proverbially  cunning  as 
yonder  tall  individual  with  the  saucer  eyes,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  has  been  very  often  outwitted. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  "The  Gentleman  in 
Black,"  which  has  been  illustrated  by  our  artist.  A  young 
French  gentleman,  by  name  M.  Desonge,  who  having  ex- 
pended his  patrimony  in  a  variety  of  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses, was  one  day  pondering  upon  the  exhausted  state  of 
his  finances,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  think  how  he  should 
provide  means  for  future  support,  exclaimed,  very  natu- 
rally, "  What  the  devil  shall  I  do? "  He  had  no  sooner 
spoken  than  a  Gentleman  in  Black  made  his  appearance, 
whose  authentic  portrait  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  had  the  hon- 
our to  paint.  This  gentleman  produced  a  black-edged  book 
out  of  a  black  bag,  some  black-edged  papers  tied  up  with 
black  crape,  and  sitting  down  familiarly  opposite  M.  De- 
songe, began  conversing  with  him  on  the  state  of  his 
affairs. 

It  is  needless  to  state  what  was  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view. M.  Desonge  was  induced  by  the  gentleman  to  sign 
his  name  to  one  of  the  black-edged  papers,  and  found  him- 
self at  the  close  of  the  conversation  to  be  possessed  of  an 
unlimited  command  of  capital.  This  arrangement  com- 
pleted, the  Gentleman  in  Black  posted  (in  an  extraordi- 
narily rapid  manner)  from  Paris  to  London,  there  found  a 
young  English  merchant  in  exactly  the  same  situation  in 
which  M.  Desonge  had  been,  and  concluded  a  bargain  with 
the  Briton  of  exactly  the  same  nature. 

The  book  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  young  men  spent 
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the  money  so  miraculously  handed  over  to  them,  and  how 
both,  when  the  period  drew  near  that  was  to  witness  the 
performance  of  their  part  of  the  bargain,  grew  melancholy, 
wretched,  nay,  so  absolutely  dishonourable  as  to  seek  for 
every  means  of  breaking  through  their  agreement.  The 
Englishman  living  in  a  country  where  the  lawyers  are  more 
astute  than  any  other  lawyers  in  the  world,  took  the  advice 
of  a  Mr.  Bagsby,  of  Lyon's  Inn;  whose  name,  as  we  cannot 
find  it  in  the  "  Law  List,"  we  presume  to  be  fictitious.     Who 

could  it  be  that  was  a  match  for  the  devil?     Lord 

very  likely;  we  shall  not  give  his  name,  but  let  every 
reader  of  this  Eeview  fill  up  the  blank  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  copy  purchased  by  his 
neighbours,  he  will  find  that  fifteen  out  of  twenty  have 
written  down  the  same  honoured  name. 

Well,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  was  anxious  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  bond.  The  parties  met  at  Mr.  Bagsby's  cham- 
bers to  consult,  the  Black  Gentleman  foolishly  thinking  that 
he  could  act  as  his  own  counsel,  and  fearing  no  attorney 
alive.  But  mark  the  superiority  of  British  Law,  and  see 
how  the  black  pettifogger  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Bagsby  simply  stated  that  he  would  take  the  case 
into  Chancery,  and  his  antagonist,  utterly  humiliated  and 
defeated,  refused  to  move  a  step  farther  in  the  matter. 

And  now  the  French  gentleman,  M.  Desonge,  hearing  of 
his  friend's  escape,  became  anxious  to  be  free  from  his  own 
rash  engagements.  He  employed  the  same  counsel  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  former  instance,  but  the  Gentle- 
man in  Black  was  a  great  deal  wiser  by  this  time,  and 
whether  M.  Desonge  escaped,  or  whether  he  is  now  in  that 
extensive  place  which  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  we 
shall  not  say.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  know  had  better 
purchase  the  book  wherein  all  these  interesting  matters 
are  duly  set  down.  We  have  one  more  diabolical  pict- 
ure in  our  budget,  engraved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  same 
dexterous  artist  who  has  rendered  the  former  diableries  so 
well. 

We  may  mention  Mr.  Thompson's  name  as  among  the 
first  of  the  engravers  to  whom  Cruikshank's  designs  have 
been  entrusted;  and  next  to  him  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
make  such  arbitrary  distinctions)  we  may  place  Mr.  Wil- 
liams; and  the  reader  is  not  possibly  aware  of  the  immense 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  rendering  of  these  little 
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sketches,  which,  traced  by  the  designer  in  a  few  hours,  re- 
quire weeks'  labour  from  the  engraver.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
has  not  been  educated  in  the  regular  schools  of  drawing, 
(very  luckily  for  him,  as  we  think),  and  consequently  has 
had  to  make  a  manner  for  himself,  which  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  any  other  draughtsman.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
least  mechanical  about  it;  to  produce  his  particular  effects 
he  uses  his  own  particular  lines,  which  are  queer,  free,  fan- 
tastical, and  must  be  followed  in  all  their  infinite  twists 
and  vagaries  by  the  careful  tool  of  the  engraver.  There 
are  infinite  delicate  crossliues  and  hatchings  which  he  is 
obliged  to  render;  let  him  go,  not  a  hair's  breadth,  but  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth,  beyond  the  given  line, 
and  the  feeling  of  it  is  ruined. 

He  receives  these  little  dots  and  specks,  and  fantastical 
quirks  of  the  pencil,  and  cuts  away  with  a  little  knife 
round  each,  nor  too  much  nor  too  little.  Antonio's  pound 
of  flesh  did  not  puzzle  the  Jew  so  much;  and  so  well  does 
the  engraver  succeed  at  last,  that  we  never  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  single  artist  who  did  not  vow  that  the  . 
wood-cutter  had  utterly  ruined  his  design. 

Of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Williams  we  have  spoken  as 
the  first  engravers  in  point  of  rank;  however,  the  regula- 
tions of  professional  precedence  are  certainly  very  difficult, 
and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  we  shall  not  endeavour  to 
class.  Why  should  the  artists  who  executed  the  cuts  of 
the  admirable  "Three  Courses"  yield  the  pas  to  any  one? 
If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  cut  of  Teague,  he  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  very  brilliant  and  faithful  imita- 
tion of  the  artist's  manner,  and  admire  the  pretty  glimpse 
of  landscape  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  rendered;  the 
oyster  cut  is  likewise  very  delicately  engraved,  and  indeed 
we  should  be  puzzled,  were  there  no  signatures,  to  assign 
the  prize  at  all. 

There,  for  instance,  is  an  engraving  by  Mr.  Landells, 
nearly  as  good  in  our  opinion  as  the  very  best  woodcut  that 
ever  was  made  after  Cruikshank,  and  curiously  happy  in 
rendering  the  artist's  peculiar  manner:  this  cut  does  not 
come  from  the  facetious  publications  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, but  is  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  an  elab- 
orate and  splendid  botanical  work  upon  the  Orchidaceae  of 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bateman  despatched  some 
extremely  choice  roots  of  this  valuable  plant  to  a  friend  in 
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England,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  case,  consigned  it  to 
liis  gardener  to  unpack.  A  great  deal  of  anxiety  with  re- 
gard to  the  contents  was  manifested  by  all  concerned,  but 
on  the  lid  of  the  box  being  removed,  there  issued  from  it 
three  or  four  fine  specimens  of  the  enormous  Blatta  beetle 
that  had  been  preying  upon  the  plants  during  the  voyage; 
against  these  the  gardeners,  the  grooms,  the  porters,  and 
the  porters'  children,  issued  forth  in  arms,  and  this  scene 
the  artist  has  immortalized. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr. 
Cruikshank  has  depicted  Irish  character  and  Cockney  char- 
acter; but  English  country  character  is  quite  as  faithfully 
delineated  in  the  person  of  the  stout  porteress  and  her 
children,  and  of  "  Chawbacon  "  with  the  shovel,  on  whose 
face  is  written  "Zummerzetsheer."  Is  it  hypercriticism 
to  say  that  the  gardener  on  the  ground  is  a  Scotchman? 
there  is  a  well-known  Scotch  gentleman  in  London  who 
must  surely  have  stretched  for  the  portrait.  Chawbacon 
appears  in  another  plate,  or  else  Chawbacon's  brother. 
He  has  come  up  to  Lunnon,  and  is  looking  about  him  at 
races. 

How  distinct  are  these  rustics  from  those  whom  we  have 
just  been  examining!  They  hang  about  the  purlieus  of 
the  metropolis:  Brook  Green,  Epsom,  Greenwich,  Ascot, 
Goodwood,  are  their  haunts.  They  visit  London  profes- 
sionally once  a  year,  and  that  is  at  the  time  of  Bartholo- 
mew fair.  How  one  may  speculate  upon  the  different 
degrees  of  rascality,  as  exhibited  in  each  face  of  the  thim- 
ble-rigging trio,  and  form  little  histories  for  these  worthies, 
charming  Newgate  romances,  such  as  have  been  of  late  the 
fashion !  Is  any  man  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  the  exact 
face  that  is  writhing  under  the  thimblerigged  hero's  hat? 
Like  Timanthes  of  old,  our  artist  expresses  great  passions 
without  the  aid  of  the  human  countenance.  There  is 
another  specimen  in  the  row  of  intoxicated  bottles.  Is 
there  any  need  of  having  a  face  after  this?  "Come  on!  " 
says  Claret-bottle,  a  dashing,  genteel  fellow,  with  his  hat 
on  one  ear,  "Come  on!  has  any  man  a  mind  to  tap  me?" 
Claret-bottle  is  a  little  screwed  (as  one  may  see  by  his 
legs),  but  full  of  gaiety  and  courage;  not  so  that  stout, 
apoplectic  Bottle-of-rum,  who  has  staggered  against  the 
wall,  and  has  his  hand  upon  his  liver :  the  fellow  hurts 
himself  with  smoking,  that  is  clear,  and  is  as  sick  as  sick 
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can  be.  See,  Port  is  making  away  from  the  storm,  and 
Double  X  is  as  flat  as  ditph- water.  Against  these,  awful 
in  their  white  robes,  the  sober  watchmen  come. 

Our  artist  then  can  cover  up  faces,  and  yet  show  them 
quite  clearly,  as  in  the  thimblerig  group;  or  he  can  do 
without  faces  altogether;  or,  he  can,  at  a  pinch,  provide  a 
countenance  for  a  gentleman  out  of  any  given  object, — a 
beautiful  Irish  physiognomy  being  moulded  upon  a  keg  of 
whisky;  or  a  jolly  English  countenance  froths  out  of  a  pot 
of  ale  (the  spirit  of  brave  Toby  Philpot  come  back  to  reani- 
mate his  clay).     Not  to  recognize  in  a  certain  fungus  the 

physiognomy  of  that  mushroom  peer,  Lord  ,  would 

argue  oneself  unknown.  Finally,  if  he  is  at  a  loss,  he  can 
make  a  living  head,  body,  and  legs  out  of  steel  or  tortoise- 
shell,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vivacious  pair  of  spectacles  that 
are  jockeying  the  nose  of  Caddy  Cuddle. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  busied  himself  very 
much  with  steel  engraving,  and  the  consequences  of  that 
lucky  invention  have  been,  that  his  plates  are  now  sold  by 
thousands,  where  they  could  only  be  produced  by  hundreds 
before.  He  has  made  many  a  bookseller's  and  author's 
fortune  (we  trust  that  in  so  doing  he  may  not  have  neglected 
his  own).  Twelve  admirable  plates,  furnished  yearly  to 
that  facetious  little  publication,  the  Comic  Alm,anac,  have 
gained  for  it  a  sale,  as  we  hear,  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
copies.  The  idea  of  the  work  was  novel;  there  was,  in  the 
first  number  especially,  a  great  deal  of  comic  power,  and 
Cruikshank' s  designs  were  so  admirable  that  the  Almanac 
at  once  became  a  vast  favourite  with  the  public,  and  has 
so  remained  ever  since. 

Besides  the  twelve  plates,  this  almanac  contains  a  pro- 
phetic woodcut,  accompanying  an  awful  Blarneyhum  Astro- 
logicum  that  appears  in  this  and  other  almanacs.  There  is 
one  that  hints  in  pretty  clear  terms  that  with  the  Eeform 
of  Municipal  Corporations  the  ruin  of  the  great  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  is  at  hand.  See  his  lordship,  he  is  meekly 
going  to  dine  at  an  eightpenny  ordinary, — his  giants  in 
pawn,  his  men  in  armour  dwindled  to  "one  poor  knight," 
his  carriage  to  be  sold,  his  stalwart  aldermen  vanished,  his 
sheriffs,  alas !  and  alas !  in  gaol !  Another  design  shows  that 
Eigdum,  if  a  true,  is  also  a  moral  and  instructive  prophet. 
Behold  John  Bull  asleep,  or  rather  in  a  vision;  the  cunning 
demon,    Speculation,   blowing  a  thousand  bright  bubbles 
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about  him.  Meanwhile  the  rooks  are  busy  at  his  fob,  a 
knave  has  cut  a  cruel  hole  in  his  pocket,  a  rattle-snake  has 
coiled  safe  round  his  feet,  and  will  in  a  trice  swallow  Bull, 
chair,  money  and  all;  the  rats  are  at  his  corn-bags  (as  if, 
poor  devil,  he  had  corn  to  spare) ;  his  faithful  dog  is  bolt- 
ing his  leg-of-mutton — nay,  a  thief  has  gotten  hold  of  his 
very  candle,  and  there,  by  way  of  moral,  is  his  ale-pot, 
which  looks  and  winks  in  his  face,  and  seems  to  say,  0 
Bull,  all  this  is  froth,  and  a  cruel  satirical  picture  of  a  cer- 
tain rustic  who  had  a  goose  that  laid  certain  golden  eggs, 
which  goose  the  rustic  slew  in  expectation  of  finding  all 
the  eggs  at  once.  This  is  goose  and  sage  too,  to  borrow 
the  pun  of  "  learned  Doctor  Gill;  "  but  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  Mr.  Cruikshank  is  becoming  a  little  conservative  in 
his  notions. 

We  love  these  pictures  so  that  it  is  hard  to  part  us,  and 
we  still  fondly  endeavour  to  hold  on,  but  this  wild  word, 
farewell,  must  be  spoken  by  the  best  friends  at  last,  and  so 
good-bye,  brave  woodcuts :  we  feel  quite  a  sadness  in  com- 
ing to  the  last  of  our  collection. 

In  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Comic  Almanac  all  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Londoners  that  would  afford  food 
for  fun  were  noted  down;  and  if  during  the  last  two  years 
the  mysterious.personage  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Rigdum 
Funnidos,"  compiles  this  ephemeris,  has  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  romantic  tales,  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  so 
because  the  great  metropolis  was  exhausted,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  discover  new  worlds  in  the  cloud-land  of  fancy. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Almanac  for  1839,  had,  we  think,  great  merit,  although 
his  adventures  were  somewhat  of  too  tragical  a  description 
to  provoke  pure  laughter. 

The  publishers  have  allowed  us  to  give  a  reprint  of  that 
admirable  design  before  mentioned,  in  which  Master  Stubbs 
is  represented  under  the  school-pump,  to  which  place  of 
punishment  his  associates  have  brought  him.  In  the  fol- 
lowing noAve  way  the  worthy  gentleman  describes  his  own 
mishap : — 

"This  did  very  well,  but  still  I  was  dissatisfied,  I  wanted 
a  pair  of  hoots.  Three  boys  in  the  school  had  boots — I  was 
mad  to  have  them  too. 

"  But  my  papa,  when  I  wBote  to  him,  would  not  hear  of 
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it;  and  three  pounds,  the  price  of  a  pair,  was  too  large  a 
sum  for  my  mother  to  take  from  the  house-keeping,  or  for 
me  to  pay,  in  the  present  impoverished  state  of  my  ex- 
chequer ;  but  the  desire  for  the  boots  was  so  strong,  that 
have  them  I  must  at  any  rate. 

"There  was  a  German  bootmaker  who  had  just  set  up  in 
our  town  in  those  days,  who  afterwards  made  his  fortune 
in  London ;  I  determined  to  have  the  boots  from  him,  and 
did  not  despair,  before  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  either  to 
leave  the  school,  when  I  should  not  mind  his  dunning  me, 
or  to  screw  the  money  from  mamma,  and  so  pay  him. 

"  So  I  called  upon  this  man — Stiff elkind  was  his  name — 
and  he  took  my  measure  for  a  pair. 

"  '  You  are  a  vary  yong  gentleman  to  wear  dop  boots, ' 
said  the  shoemaker. 

"  '  I  suppose,  fellow,'  says  I,  *  that  is  my  business,  and 
not  yours ;  either  make  the  boots  or  not — but  when  you 
speak  to  a  man  of  my  rank,  speak  respectfully ; '  and  I 
poured  out  a  number  of  oaths,  in  order  to  impress  him  with 
a  notion  of  my  respectability. 

"They  had  the  desired  effect. — 'Stay,  sir,'  says  he,  'I 
have  a  nice  littel  pair  of  dop  boots  dat  I  tink  will  jost  do 
for  you,'  and  he  produced,  sure  enough,  the  most  elegant 
things  I  ever  saw.  'Day  were  made,'  said  he,  'for  de 
Honourable  Mr.  Stiffney,  of  de  Gards,  but  were  too 
small.' 

"  '  Ah,  indeed ! '  said  I,  '  Stiffney  is  a  relation  of  mine : 
and  what,  you  scoundrel,  will  you  have'  the  impudence  to 
ask  for  these  things?  ' — He  replied,  '  Three  pounds.' 

"'Well,'  said  I,  *  they  are  confoundedly  dear,  but,  as 
you  will  have  a  long  time  to  wait  for  your  money,  why,  I 
shall  have  my  revenge,  you  see. '  The  man  looked  alarmed, 
and  began  a  speech;  '  Sare,  I  cannot  let  dem  go  vidout,' — 
but  a  bright  thought  struck  me,  and  I  interrupted — ■'  Sir! 
don't  sir  me — take  off  the  boots,  fellow,  and  harkye,  when 
you  speak  to  a  nobleman,  don't  say — -Sir.' 

"  '  A  hundred  tousand  pardons,  my  lort,'  says  he :  '  if  I 
had  known  you  were  a  lort,  I  vood  never  have  called  you 
— Sir.     Vat  name  shall  I  put  down  in  my  books?  ' 

"'Name? — oh!  why — Lord  Coenwallis,  to  be  sure,' 
said  I,  as  I  walked  off  in  the  boots. 

"  '  And  vat  shall  I  do  vid  my  lort's  shoes?  '  '  Keep  them 
until  I  send  for  them,'  said  I;  and,  giving  him  a  patroniz- 
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ing  bow,  I  walked  out  of  the  shop,  as  the  German  tied  up 
my  shoes  in  a  paper. 


"  This  story  I  would  not  have  told,  but  that  my  whole 
life  turned  upon  these  accursed  boots.  I  walked  back  to 
school  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  easily  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying the  boys  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by  my 
new  ornaments. 

"  Well,  one  fatal  Monday  morning,  the  blackest  of  all 
black-Mondays  that  ever  I  knew — as  we  were  all  of  us 
playing  between  school  hours— I  saw  a  posse  of  boys  round 
a  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for  one  of  us — a 
sudden  trembling  seized  me — I  knew  it  was  StifEelkind: 
what  had  brought  him  here?  He  talked  loud,  and  seemed 
angry — so  I  rushed  into  the  school-room,  and,  burying  my 
head  between  my  hands,  began  reading  for  the  dear  life. 

"  '  I  vant  Lort  Cornvallis; '  said  the  horrid  bootmaker. 
'  His  lortship  belongs,  I  know,  to  dis  honourable  school,  for 
I  saw  him  vid  de  boys  at  church,  yesterday.' 

"  '  Lord  who?  ' 

"  '  Vy,  Lort  Cornvallis  to  be  sure — a  very  fat  young  no- 
bleman, vid  red  hair,  he  squints  a  little,  and  swears  dread- 
fully.' 

"  '  There's  no  Lord  Cornvallis  here; '  said  one — and  there 
was  a  pause. 

"  '  Stop !  I  have  it; '  says  that  odious  Bunting.  '  It  must 
be  Stubbs;  '  and  '  Stubbs !  Stubbs ! '  every  one  cried  out, 
while  I  was  so  busy  at  my  book  as  not  to  hear  a  word. 

"  At  last,  two  of  the  biggest  chaps  rushed  into  the  school- 
room, and  seizing  each  an  arm,  run  me  into  the  play-ground 
— bolt  up  against  the  shoemaker. 

"  '  Dis  is  my  man — I  beg  your  lortship's  pardon,'  says  he, 
'  I  have  brought  your  lortship's  shoes,  vich  you  left — see, 
dey  have  been  in  dis  parcel  ever  since  you  vent  away  in 
my  boots.' 

"  '  Shoes,  fellow ! '  says  I,  '  I  never  saw  your  face  be- 
fore; '  for  I  knew  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  brazening  it 
out.  '  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, '  said  I,  turning 
round  to  the  boys — they  hesitated;  and  if  the  trick  had 
turned  in  my  favour,  fifty  of  them  would  have  seized  hold 
of  Stiffelkind,  and  drubbed  him  soundly. 

" '  Stop! '  says  Bunting  (hang  him),  ' let's  see  the  shoes 
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— if  they  fit  him,  why,  then,  the  cobbler's  right ' — they  did 
fit  me,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  name  of  STUBBS  was 
written  in  them  at  full  length. 

"  '  Vat ! '  said  StifEelkind,  '  is  he  not  a  lort?  so  help  me 
himmel,  I  never  did  vonce  tink  of  looking  at  de  shoes, 
which  have  been  lying,  ever  since,  in  dis  piece  of  brown 
paper ; '  and  then  gathering  anger  as  he  went  on,  thundered 
out  so  much  of  his  abuse  of  me,  in  his  German-English, 
that  the  boys  roared  with  laughter.  Swishtail  came  in  in  the 
midst  of  the  disturbance,  and  asked  what  the  noise  meant. 

"  '  It's  only  Lord  Cornwallis,  sir,'  said  the  boys,  '  bat- 
tling with  his  shoemaker,  about  the  price  of  a  pair  of  top- 
boots.' 

"  '  0,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  was  only  in  fun  that  I  called  myself 
Lord  Cornwallis.' 

" '  In  fun ! — Where  are  the  boots?  And  you,  sir,  give 
me  your  bill.'  My  beautiful  boots  were  brought;  and 
Stiffelkind  produced  his  bill.  '  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Samuel 
Stiffelkind,  for  a  pair  of  boots — four  guineas.' 

"  '  You  have  been  fool  enough,  sir, '  says  the  doctor,  look- 
ing very  stern;  '  to  let  this  boy  impose  upon  you  as  a  lord; 
and  knave  enough  to  charge  him  double  the  value  of  the 
article  you  sold  him.  Take  back  the  boots,  sir,  I  won't 
pay  a  penny  of  your  bill ;  nor  can  you  get  a  penny.  As 
for  you,  sir,  you  miserable  swindler  and  cheat,  I  shall  not 
flog  you  as  J  did  before,  but  I  shall  send  you  home :  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  the  companion  of  honest  boys.' 

"  'Suppose  we  duck  him  before  he  goes,'  piped  out  a  very 
small  voice : — the  doctor  grinned  significantly,  and  left  the 
school-room ;  and  the  boys  knew  by  this  they  might  have 
their  will.  They  seized  me,  and  carried  me  to  the  play- 
ground pump — they  pumped  upon  me  until  I  was  half  dead, 
and  the  monster,  Stiffelkind,  stood  looking  on  for  the  half- 
hour  the  operation  lasted." 

If  the  pictures  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  notice  are  not  quite  so  brilliant  and  clear  as 
they  were  on  the  first  appearance  in  the  Almanac,  the  critic 
must  be  pleased  to  remember  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  transfer  to  stone,  having  no  other  means  of  adapting 
them  to  the  size  of  this  review.  W^hen  we  recollect,  too, 
that  twenty  thousand  impressions  were  previously  taken 
from  the  steels,  the  public  will  not  be  disposed  to  judge 
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of  the  engravings  in  their  present  condition,  but  will  see 
what  they  must  have  been  when  first  they  issued  from  the 
hands  of  the  artist.*  One  or  two  have  withstood  the  trans- 
fer operation  very  well,  especially  the  pleasant  plate  of 
"  beating  the  bounds  "  (how  kindly  and  good-humoured  it 
is!)  and  the  "scene  in  court,  from  last  year's  almanac,  in 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mulligan  appears  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  bench  in  favour  of  his  client,  the  famous 
Tuggeridge  Coxe  Tuggeridge. 

"  Standing  here  (says  the  orator),  on  the  pedestal  of  se- 
cred  Themis  (we  follow  the  peculiar  mode  of  spelling  that 
is  adopted  in  the  Almanac)  seeing  around  me  the  oruyments 
of  a  profission  I  rispict,  a  vinnerable  judge,  an  enlightened 
jury — the  netion's  glory,  the  counthry's  cheap  defendther, 
the  poor  man's  priceless  palladium,  how  must  I  thremble, 
my  Lard,  how  must  the  blush  of  modesty  bejew  my  cheeks 
(somebody  in  court  made  an  allusion  to  cheeks  in  the  court, 
which  caused  a  dreadful  roar  of  laughter,  and  when  order 
was  established  Mr.  Mulligan  continued) :  My  Lard,  I  heed 
them  not,  I  come  from  a  counthry  accustomed  to  oppris- 
sion,  and  as  that  counthry,  yes,  my  Lard,  that  Ireland  (do 
not  laugh,  I  am  proud  of  it)  is  ever,  in  spite  of  her  tyrants, 
green,  lovely,  and  beautiful ;  in  like  manner  my  client's 
cause  will  rise  superior  to  the  malignant  imbecility,  I  re- 
peat, me  Lard,  the  malignant  imbecility  of  those  who 
would  thrample  it  down,  and  in  whose  teeth,  iij  my  client's 
name,  in  my  counthry's,  aye,  and  in  my  own,  I  with 
folded  arrums  hurl  a  scornful  and  eternal  defiance ! " 

We  should  be  glad  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  "  Illus- 
trations of  Time,"  the  "  Scraps  and  Sketches,"  and  the 
"Illustrations  of  Phrenology,"  which  are  among  the  most 
famous  of  our  artist's  publications;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  new  terms  of  praise,  as  find  them  one  must,  when 

*  Apropos  of  the  "  Holiday  at  tbe  Public  Offices  " — (a  delightful 
picture  of  real  life) — we  are  remiaded  of  the  diary  kept  by  a  certain 
clerk  in  a  certain  public  offlce  ..astward  of  Cornhill,  whose  daily 
duties  began  with  a  good  breakfast,  provided  for  him  whilst  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  lasted. 

From  10  till  11 — ate  a  breakfast  for  seven. 

From  11  till  noon, — to  begin,  'twas  too  soon. 

Prom  13  till  1 — asked  what's  to  be  done? 

From  1  till  2 — found  nothing  to  do. 

From  2  till  3 — began  to  foresee, 

That  from  8  till  4  would  be  a  great  bore. 
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reviewing  Mr.  Cruikshank's  publications,  and  more  diffi- 
cult still  (as  the  reader  of  this  notice  will  no  doubt  have 
perceived  for  himself  long  since)  to  translate  his  designs 
into  words,  and  go  to  the  printer's  box  for  a  description  of 
all  that  fun  and  humour  which  the  artist  can  produce  by  a 
few  skilful  turns  of  his  needle.  A  famous  article  upon  the 
"  Illustrations  of  Time  "  appeared  some  dozen  years  since 
in  Blackwood' s  Magazine,  of  which  the  conductors  have 
always  been  great  admirers  of  our  artist,  as  became  men  of 
humour  and  genius.  To  these  grand  qualities  do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  we  are  laying  claim,  but,  thank  heaven, 
Cruikshank's  humour  is  so  good  and  benevolent  that  any 
man  must  love  it,  and  on  this  score  we  may  speak  as  well 
as  another. 

Then  there  are  the  "  Greenwich  Hospital "  designs, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  "  Greenwich  Hospital "  is 
a  hearty,  good-natured  book,  in  the  Tom  Dibdin  school, 
treating  of  the  virtues  of  British  tars,  in  approved  nautical 
language.  They  maul  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  they  go 
out  iu  brigs  and  take  frigates,  they  relieve  women  in  dis- 
tress, and  are  yard-arm  and  yard-arming,  athwart-hawsing, 
marlinspiking,  binnacling,  and  helm's-a-leeing,  as  honest 
seamen  invariably  do,  in  novels,  on  the  stage,  and  doubt- 
less on  board  ship.  This  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say, 
but  the  artist,  like  a  true  Englishman,  as  he  is,  loves  dearly 
these  brave  guardians  of  Old  England,  and  chronicles  their 
rare  or  fanciful  exploits  with  the  greatest  good- will.  Let 
any  one  look  at  the  noble  head  of  Nelson  in  the  "  Family 
Library,"  and  they  will,  we  are  sure,  think  with  us  that 
the  designer  must  have  felt  and  loved  what  he  drew. 
There  are  to  this  abridgment  of  Southey's  admiralile  book 
many  more  cuts  after  Cruikshank;  and  about  a  dozen 
pieces  by  the  same  hand  will  be  found  in  a  work  equally 
popular,  Lockhart's  excellent "  Life  of  Napoleon."  Among 
these  the  retreat  from  Moscow  is  very  fine;  the  Mamlouks 
most  vigorous,  furious,  and  barbarous,  as  they  shovild  be. 
At  the  end  of  these  three  volumes  Mr.  Cruikshank's  con- 
tributions to  the  "  Family  Library  "  seem  suddenly  to  have 
ceased. 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  the  works  and 
genius  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  ad- 
mit as  readily  as  any  man  the  wonderful  assistance  that  he 
has  derived  from  the  artist  who  has  given  us  the  portraits 
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of  his  ideal  personages,  and  made  them  familiar  to  all  the 
world.  Once  seen,  these  figures  remain  impressed  on  the 
memory,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  hold  upon 
them,  and  the  Jew  and  Bumble,  and  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Boz  sketches,  become  personal  acquaint- 
ances with  each  of  us.  Oh,  that  Hogarth  could  have 
illustrated  Fielding  in  the  same  way !  and  fixed  down  on 
paper  those  grand  figures  of  Parson  Adams,  and  Squire 
Allworthy,  and  the  great  Jonathan  Wild. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  romance  of  "  Jack  Sheppard," 
in  which  the  latter  personage  makes  a  second  appearance, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  really  created  the  tale, 
and  that  Mr.  Ainsworth,  as  it  were,  only  put  words  to  it. 
Let  any  reader  of  the  novel  think  over  it  for  awhile,  now 
that  it  is  some  months  since  he  has  perused  and  laid  it 
down — let  him  think,  and  tell  us  what  he  remembers  of 
the  tale?  George  Cruikshank' s  pictures — always  George 
Cruikshank' s  pictures.  The  storm  in  the  Thames,  for  in- 
stance :  all  the  author's  laboured  description  of  that  event 
has  passed  clean  away — we  have  only  before  the  mind's 
eye  the  fine  plates  of  Cruikshank :  the  poor  wretch  cower- 
ing under  the  bridge  arch,  as  the  waves  come  rushing  in, 
and  the  boats  are  whirling  away  in  the  drift  of  the  great 
swollen  black  waters.  And  let  any  man  look  at  that  sec- 
ond plate  of  the  murder  on  the  Thames,  and  he  must  ac- 
knowledge how  much  more  brilliant  the  artist's  description 
is  than  the  writer's,  and  what  a  real  genius  for  the  terrible 
as  well  as  for  the  ridiculous  the  former  has;  how  awful  is 
the  gloom  of  the  old  bridge,  a  few  lights  glimmering  from 
the  houses  here  and  there,  but  not  so  as  to  be  reflected  on 
the  water  at  all,  which  is  too  turbid  and  raging :  a  great 
heavy  rack  of  clouds  goes  sweeping  over  the  bridge,  and 
men  with  flaring  torches,  the  murderers,  are  borne  away 
with  the  stream. 

The  author  requires  many  pages  to  describe  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  represented  in  one. 
First,  he  has  to  prepare  you  with  the  something  inexpres- 
sibly melancholy  in  sailing  on  a  dark  night  upon  the 
Thames:  "the  ripple  of  the  water,"  "the  darkling  cur- 
rent," "the  indistinctly  seen  craft,"  "the  solemn  shad- 
ows "  and  other  phenomena  visible  on  rivers  at  night  are 
detailed  (with  not  unskilful  rhetoric)  in  order  to  bring  the 
reader  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  deeper  gloom  and 
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horror  which  is  to  ensue.  Then  follow  pages  of  description. 
"  As  Eowland  sprang  to  the  helm,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
pursuit,  a  roar  like  a  volley  of  ordnance  was  heard  aloft, 
and  the  wind  again  burst  its  bondage.  A  moment  before 
the  surface  of  the  stream  was  as  black  as  ink.  It  was  now 
whitening,  hissing,  and  seething,  like  an  enormous  caul- 
dron. The  blast  once  more  swept  over  the  agitated  river, 
whirled  off  the  sheets  of  foam,  scattered  them  far  and 
wide  in  rain-drops,  and  left  the  raging  torrent  blacker  than 
before.  Destruction  everywhere  marked  the  course  of  the 
gale.  Steeples  toppled  and  towers  reeled  beneath  its  fury. 
All  was  darkness,  horror,  confusion,  ruin.  Men  fled  from 
their  tottering  habitations  and  returned  to  them,  scared  by 
greater  danger.  The  end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand. 
*  *  *  Ti)g  hurricane  had  now  reached  its  climax.  The 
blast  shrieked,  as  if  exulting  in  its  wrathful  mission. 
Stunning  and  continuous,  the  din  seemed  almost  to  take 
away  the  power  of  hearing.  He  who  had  faced  the  gale 
would  have  been  instantly  stifled,"  &c.,  &c.  See  with  what 
a  tremendous  war  of  words  (and  good  loud  words  too;  Mr. 
Ains worth's  description  is  a  good  and  spirited  one)  the 
author  is  obliged  to  pour  in  upon  the  reader  before  he  can 
effect  his  purpose  upon  the  latter,  and  inspire  him  with  a 
proper  terror.  The  painter  does  it  at  a  glance,  and  old 
Wood's  dilemma  in  the  midst  of  that  tremendous  storm, 
with  the  little  infant  at  his  bosom,  is  remembered  after- 
wards, not  from  the  words,  but  from  the  visible  image  of 
them  that  the  artist  has  left  us. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  glance  through 
the  whole  of  the  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  plates,  which  are  among 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  performances,  and  say  a  word  or  two  concerning 
them.  Let  us  begin  with  finding  fault  with  No.  1,  "Mr. 
Wood  offers  to  adopt  little  Jack  Sheppard."  A  poor  print, 
on  a  poor  subject;  the  figure  of  the  woman  not  as  care- 
fully designed  as  it  might  be,  and  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  (not  an  uncommon  fault  with  our  artist),  much  cari- 
catured. The  print  is  cut  up,  to  use  the  artist's  phrase, 
by  the  numbers  of  accessories  which  the  engraver  has 
thought  proper,  after  the  author's  elaborate  description, 
elaborately  to  reproduce.  The  plate  of  "Wild  discovering 
Darrell  in  the  loft "  is  admirable — ghastly,  terrible,  and  the 
treatment  of  it  extraordinarily  skilful,  minute,  and  bold. 
50 
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The  intricacies  of  the  tile-work,  and  the  mysterious  twink- 
ling of  light  among  the  beams,  are  excellently  felt  and  ren- 
dered; and  one  sees  here,  as  in  the  two  next  plates  of  the 
storm  and  murder,  what  a  fine  eye  the  artist  has,  what  a 
skilful  hand,  and  what  a  sympathy  for  the  wild  and  dread- 
ful. As  a  mere  imitation  of  nature,  the  clouds  and  the 
bridge  in  the  murder  picture  may  be  examined  by  painters 
who  make  far  higher  pretensions  than  Mr.  Cruikshank.  In 
point  of  workmanship  they  are  equally  good,  the  manner  quite 
unaffected,  the  effect  produced  without  any  violent  contrast, 
the  whole  scene  evidently  well  and  philosophically  arranged 
in  the  artist's  brain,  before  he  began  to  put  it  upon  copper. 

The  famous  drawing  of  "  Jack  carving  the  name  on  the 
beam,"  which  has  been  transferred  to  half  the  play-bills  in 
town,  is  over-loaded  with  accessories,  as  the  first  plate; 
but  they  are  much  better  arranged  than  in  the  last-named 
engraving,  and  do  not  injure  the  effect  of  the  principal 
figure.  Remark,  too,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  artist, 
and  that  shrewd  pervading  idea  of  form  which  is  one  of 
his  principal  characteristics.  Jack  is  surrounded  by  all 
sorts  of  implements  of  his  profession;  he  stands  on  a  regu- 
lar carpenter's  table :  away  in  the  shadow  under  it  lie  shav- 
ings and  a  couple  of  carpenter's  hampers.  The  glue-pot, 
the  mallet,  the  chisel-handle,  the  planes,  the  saws,  the 
hone  with  its  cover,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  are  all 
represented  with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  forethought. 
The  man's  mind  has  retained  the  exact  drawing  of  all  these 
minute  objects  (unconsciously  perhaps  to  himself),  but  we 
can  see  with  what  keen  eyes  he  must  go  through  the  world, 
and  what  a  fund  of  facts  (as  such  a  knowledge  of  the  shape 
of  objects  is  in  his  profession)  this  keen  student  of  nature 
has  stored  away  in  his  brain.  In  the  next  plate,  where 
Jack  is  escaping  from  his  mistress,  the  figure  of  that  lady, 
one  of  the  deepest  of  the  (iaduxoXmn,  strikes  us  as  disagree- 
able and  unrefined;  that  of  Winifred  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  pretty  and  graceful;  and  Jack's  puzzled,  slinking  look 
must  not  be  forgotten.  All  the  accessories  are  good,  and 
the  apartment  has  a  snug,  cosy  air,  which  is  not  remarka- 
ble, except  that  it  shows  how  faithfully  the  designer  has 
performed  his  work,  and  how  curiously  he  has  entered  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  subject. 

Master  Thames  Darrell,  the  handsome  young  man  of  the 
book,  is,  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  portraits  of  him,  no  favourite 
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of  ours.  The  lad  seems  to  -wish  to  make  up  for  the  natural 
insignificance  of  his  face  by  frowning  on  all  occasions  most 
portentously.  This  figure,  borrowed  from  the  compositor's 
case,  will  give  a  notion  of  what  we  mean.  Wild's  ^t,^ 
face  is  too  violent  for  the  great  man  of  history  (if  *|^^ 
we  may  call  Pielding  history),  but  this  is  in  con-  I 
sonance  with  the  ranting,  frowning,  braggadocio  character 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  him. 

The  "  Interior  of  Willesden  Church "  is  excellent  as  a 
composition,  and  a  piece  of  artistical  workmanship;  the 
groups  well  arranged,  and  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Sheppard 
looking  round  alarmed,  as  her  son  is  robbing  the  dandy 
Kneebone,  is  charming,  simple,  and  unaffected.  Not  so 
"Mrs.  Sheppard  ill  in  bed,"  whose  face  is  screwed  up  to 
an  expression  vastly  too  tragic.  The  little  glimpse  of  the 
church  seen  through  the  open  door  of  the  room  is  very 
beautiful  and  poetical :  it  is  in  such  small  hints  that  an 
artist  especially  excels;  they  are  the  morals  which  he  loves 
to  append  to  his  stories,  and  are  always  appropriate  and 
welcome.  The  boozing  ken  is  not  to  our  liking;  Mrs. 
Sheppard  is  there  with  her  horrified  eyebrows  again.  Why 
this  exaggeration — is  it  necessary  for  the  public?  We 
think  not,  or  if  they  require  such  excitement,  let  our  artist, 
like  a  true  painter  as  he  is,  teach  them  better  things.* 

The  "  Escape  from  Willesden  Cage "  is  excellent;  the 
"Burglary  in  Wood's  house"  has  not  less  merit;  "Mrs. 
Sheppard  in  Bedlam,"  a  ghastly  picture  indeed,  is  finely 
conceived,  but  not,  as  we  fancy,  so  carefully  executed;  it 
would  be  better  for  a  little  more  careful  drawing  in  the 
female  figure. 

"  Jack  sitting  for  his  picture  "  is  a  very  pleasing  group, 
and  savours  of  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  who  is  introduced 
in  the  company.     The  "  Murder  of  Trenchard  "  must  be 

*  A  gentleman  (whose  wit  is  so  celebrated  that  one  should  be  very 
cautious  in  repeating  his  stories)  gave  the  writer  a  good  illustration 

of  the  philosophy  of  exaggeration.     Mr. was  once  behind  the 

scenes  at  the  Opera  when  the  scene-shifters  were  preparing  for  the 
ballet.  Flora  was  to  sleep  under  a  bush,  whereon  were  growing  a 
number  of  roses,  and  amidst  which  was  fluttering  a  gay  covey  of 
butterflies.  Insize  the  roses  exceeded  the  most  expansive  sunflowers, 
and  the  butterflies  were  as  large  as  cocked  hats ; — the  scene-shifter 

explained  to  Mr. ,  who  asked  the  reason  why  everything  was 

so  magnified,  that  the  galleries  could  never  see  the  objects  unless 
they  were  enormously  exaggerated.  How  many  of  our  writers  and 
designers  work  for  the  galleries? 
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•  noticed  too  as  remarkable  for  the  effect  and  terrible  vigour 
which  the  artist  has  given  to  the  scene.  The  "  Willesden 
Churchyard  "  has  great  merit  too,  but  the  gems  of  the  book 
are  the  little  vignettes  illustrating  the  escape  from  New- 
gate. Here,  too,  much  anatomical  care  of  drawing  is  not 
required;  the  figures  are  so  small  that  the  outline  and  at- 
titude need  only  to  be  indicated,  and  the  designer  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  figures  quite  remarkable  for  reality  and 
poetry  too.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  of  Jack's  feats  so 
described  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  (Let  us  say  a  word  here  in 
praise  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
carried  us  through  the  adventure.)  Here  is  Jack  clatter- 
ing up  the  chimney,  now  peering  into  the  lonely  red  room, 
now  opening  "the  door  between  the  red  room  and  the 
chapel."  What  a  wild,  fierce,  scared  look  he  has,  the 
young  ruflBan,  as  cautiously  he  steps  in,  holding  light  his 
bar  of  iron.  You  can  see  by  his  face  how  his  heart  is  beat- 
ing !  If  any  one  were  there !  but  no !  And  this  is  a  very 
fine  characteristic  of  the  prints,  the  extreme  loneliness  of 
them  all.  Not  a  soul  is  there  to  disturb  him — woe  to  him 
who  should — and  Jack  drives  in  the  chapel  gate,  and  shat- 
ters down  the  passage  door,  and  there  you  have  him  on  the 
leads«  Up  he  goes!  it  is  but  a  spring  of  a  few  feet  from 
the  blanket,  and  he  is  gone — abiit,  evasit,  erudit  f  Mr. 
Wild  must  catch  him  again  if  he  can. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank' s  famous  designs  to  that  workt*  The  sausage 
scene  at  Fagin's,  Nancy  seizing  the  boy;  that  capital  piece 
of  humour,  Mr.  Bumble's  courtship,  which  is  even  better 
in  Cruikshank's  version  than  in  Boz's  exquisite  account  of 
the  interview;  Sykes's  farewell  to  the  dog;  and  the  Jew, 
— the  dreadful  Jew— that  Cruikshank  drew!  What  a  fine 
touching  picture  of  melancholy  desolation  is  that  of  Sykes 
and  the  dog!  The  poor  cur  is  not  too  well  drawn,  the 
landscape  is  stiff  and  formal;  but  in  this  case  the  faults, 
if  faults  they  be,  of  execution  rather  add  to  than  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  picture:  it  has  a  strange,  wild,  dreary, 
broken-hearted  look;  we  fancy  we  see  the  landscape  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  Sykes,  when  ghastjy  and  with 
bloodshot  eyes  he  looked  at  it.  As  for  the  Jew  in  the  dun- 
geon, let  us  say  nothing  of  it — what  can  we  say  to  describe 

*  Or  his  new  work,  "  The  Tower  of  London,"  which  promises  even 
to  surpass  Mr.  Cruikshank's  former  productions. 
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it?  What  a  fine  homely  poet  is  the  man  who  can  produce 
this  little  world  of  mirth  or  woe  for  us !  Does  he  elaborate 
his  effects  by  slow  process  of  thoughts,  or  do  they  come  to 
him  by  instinct?  Does  the  painter  ever  arrange  in  his 
brain  an  image  so  complete,  that  he  afterwards  can  copy  it 
exactly  on  the  canvas,  or  does  the  hand  work  in  spite  of 
him? 

A  great  deal  of  this  random  work  of  course  every  artist 
has  done  in  his  time;  many  men  produce  effects  of  which 
they  never  dreamed,  and  strike  off  excellencies,  haphazard, 
which  gain  for  them  reputation;  but  a  fine  quality  in  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  the  quality  of  his  success,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, is  the  extraordinary  earnestness  and  good  faith  with 
which  he  executes  all  he  attempts — the  ludicrous,  the  po- 
lite, the  low,  the  terrible.  In  the  second  of  these,  he 
often,  in  our  fancy,  fails,  his  figures  lacking  elegance  and 
descending  to  caricature;  but  there  is  something  fine  in 
this  too :  it  is  good  that  he  should  fail,  that  he  should  have 
these  honest  naive  notions  regarding  the  beau  monde,  the 
characteristics  of  which  a  namby-pamby  tea-party  painter 
could  hit  off  far  better  than  he.  He  is  a  great  deal  too 
downright  and  manly  to  appreciate  the  flimsy  delicacies  of 
small  society — you  cannot  expect  a  lion  to  roar  you  like 
any  sucking  dove,  or  frisk  about  a  drawing-room  like  a 
lady's  little  spaniel. 

If,  then,  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  business,  he  has 
been  occasionally  obliged  to  imitate  the  ways  -of  such  small 
animals,  he  has  done  so,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  clumsily, 
and  like  as  a  lion  should.  Many  artists,  we  hear,  hold  his 
works  rather  cheap;  they  prate  about  bad  drawing,  want 
of  scientific  knowledge; — they  would  have  something  vastly 
more  neat,  regular,  anatomical. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  band  most  likely  but  can  paint  an 
Academy  figure  better  than  himself;  nay,  or  a  portrait  of 
an  alderman's  lady  and  family  of  children.  But  look  down 
the  list  of  the  painters  and  tell  us  who  are  they?  How 
many  among  these  men  axe  poets  (makers),  possessing  the 
faculty  to  create,  the  greatest  among  the  gifts  with  which 
Providence  has  endowed  the  mind  of  man?  Say  how  many 
there  are,  count  up  what  they  have  done,  and  see  what  in 
the  course  of  some  nine-and-twenty  years  has  been  done  by 
this  indefatigable  man. 

What  amazing  energetic  fecundity  do  we  find  in  him ! 
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As  a  boy  he  began  to  fight  for  bread,  has  been  hungry 
(twice  a  day  we  trust)  ever  since,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  wit  for  his  bread  week  by  week.  And  his  wit^ 
sterling  gold  as  it  is,  will  find  no  such  purchasers  as  the 
fashionable  painter's  thin  pinchbeck,  who  can  live  com- 
fortably for  six  weeks,  when  paid  for  and  painting  a  por- 
trait, and  fancies  his  mind  prodigiously  occupied  all  the 
while.  There  was  an  artist  in  Paris,  an  artist  hairdresser, 
who  used  to  be  fatigued  and  take  restoratives  after  invent- 
ing a  new  coiffure.  By  no  such  gentle  operation  of  head- 
dressing  has  Cruikshank  lived :  time  was  (we  are  told  so  in 
print)  when  for  a  picture  with  thirty  heads  in  it  he  was 
paid  three  guineas — a  poor  week's  pittance  truly,  and  a 
dire  week's  labour.  We  make  no  doubt  that  the  same  la- 
bour would  at  present  bring  him  twenty  times  the  sum; 
but  whether  it  be  ill  paid  or  well,  what  labour  has  Mr. 
Cruikshank' s  been!  Week  by  week,  for  thirty  years,  to 
produce  something  new;  some  smiling  offspring  of  painful 
labour,  quite  independent  and  distinct  from  its  ten  thou- 
sand jovial  brethren;  in  what  hours  of  sorrow  and  ill-health 
to  be  told  by  the  world,  "  Make  us  laugh  or  you  starve — 
Give  us  fresh  fun;  we  have  eaten  up  the  old  and  are  hun- 
gry." And  all  this  has  he  been  obliged  to  do — to  wring 
laughter  day  by  day,  sometimes,  perhaps,  out  of  want, 
often  certainly  from  ill-health  or  depression — to  keep  the 
fire  of  his  brain  perpetually  alight,  for  the  greedy  public 
will  give  it  no  leisure  to  cool.  This  he  has  done  and  done 
well.  He  has  told  a  thousand  truths  in  as  many  strange 
and  fascinating  ways;  he  has  given  a  thousand  new  and 
pleasant  thoughts  to  millions  of  people;  he  has  never  used 
his  wit  dishonestly;  he  has  never,  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
his  frolicsome  humour,  caused  a  single  painful  or  guilty 
blush :  how  little  do  we  think  of  the  extraordinary  power 
of  this  man,  and  how  ungrateful  we  are  to  him ! 

Here,  as  we  are  come  round  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
the  starting-post  from  which  we  set  out,  perhaps  we  had 
better  conclude.  The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the 
high-flown  tone  in  which  we  speak  of  the  services  and  mer- 
its of  an  individual  whom  he  considers  a  humble  scraper  on 
steel,  that  is  wonderfully  popular  already.  But  none  of  us 
remember  all  the  benefits  we  owe  him;  they  have  come  one 
by  one,  one  driving  out  the  memory  of  the  other:  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  examine  them  all  together,  as  the  writer 
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has  done,  who  has  a  pile  of  books  on  the  table  before  him 
— a  heap  of  personal  kindnesses  from  George  Cruikshank 
(not  presents,  if  you  please,  for  we  bought,  borrowed,  or 
stole  every  one  of  them) — that  we  feel  what  we  owe  him. 
Look  at  one  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  works,  and  we  pronounce 
him  an  excellent  humourist.  Look  at  all :  his  reputation 
is  increased  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  progression;  as  a 
whole  diamond  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  the 
hundred  splinters  into  which  it  might  be  broken  would  be. 
A  fine  rough  English  diamond  is  this  about  which  we  have 
been  writing. 
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JOHN  LEECH'S  PICTUKES    OP  XlFE 
AND   CHARACTER. 

We,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Plancus,  and  quite 
respectable,  old-fogeyfied  times,  remember  amongst  other 
amusements  which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at  which 
we  were  permitted  to  look.  There  was  Boydell's  Shak- 
speare,  black  and  ghastly  gallery  of  murky  Opies,  glum 
Northcotes,  straddling  Fuselis!  there  were  Lear,  Oberon, 
Hamlet,  with  starting  muscles,  rolling  eyeballs,  and  long 
pointing  quivering  fingers;  there  was  little  Prince  Arthur 
(Northcote)  crying,  in  white  satin,  and  bidding  good  Hu- 
bert not  put  out  his  eyes;  there  was  Hubert  crying;  there 
was  little  Rutland  being  run  through  the  poor  little  body 
by  bloody  Clifford;  there  was  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Rey- 
nolds) gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and  howling  demo- 
niacally on  his  deathbed  (a  picture  frightful  to  the  present 
day);  there  was  Lady  Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  torch, 
and  dancing  before  a  black  background, — a  melancholy 
museum  indeed.  Smirke's  delightful  "  Seven  Ages  "  only 
fitfully  relieved  its  general  gloom.  We  did  not  like  to  in- 
spect it  unless  the  elders  were  present,  and  plenty  of  lights 
and  company  were  in  the  room. 

Cheerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss  Linwood's. 
Let  the  children  of  the  present  generation  thank  their  stars 
that  tragedy  is  put  out  of  their  way.  Miss  Linwood's  was 
worsted-work.  Your  grandmother  or  grand-aunts  took 
you  there,  and  said  the  pictures  were  admirable.  You 
saw  "  the  Woodman "  in  worsted,  with  his  axe  and  dog, 
trampling  through  the  snow;  the  snow  bitter  cold  to  look 
at,  the  woodman's  pipe  wonderful:  a  gloomy  piece,  that 
made  you  shudder.  There  were  large  dingy  pictures  of 
woollen  martyrs,  and  scowling  warriors  with  limbs  strongly 
knitted ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end  of  a  black  pas- 
sage, a  den  of  lions,  that  would  frighten  any  boy  not  born 
in  Africa,  or  Exeter  'Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West's  Gallery,  where  the 
pleasing  figures  of  Lazarus  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  Death 
on  the  pale  horse,  used  to  impress  us  children.     The  tombs 
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of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  vaults  at  St.  Paul's,  the  men 
in  armour  at  the  Tower,  frowning  ferociously  out  of  their 
helmets,  and  wielding  their  dreadful  swords ;  that  super- 
human Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  livid  sov- 
ereign with  glass  eyes,  a  ruff,  and  a  dirty  satin  petticoat, 
riding  a  horse  covered  with  steel :  who  does  not  remember 
these  sights  in  London  in  the  consulship  of  Plancus?  and 
the  wax-work  in  Fleet  Street,  not  like  that  of  Madame 
Tussaud's,  whose  chamber  of  death  is  gay  and  brilliant; 
but  a  nice  old  gloomy  wax-work,  full  of  murderers ;  and  as 
a  chief  attraction,  the  Dead  Baby  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte lying  in  state? 

Our  story-books  had  no  pictures  in  them  for  the  most 
part.  Frank  (dear  old  Frank!)  had  none;  nor  the  "Pa- 
rent' s  Assistant "  nor  the  "  Evenings  at  Home "  nor  our 
copy  of  the  "  Ami  des  Enfans :  "  there  were  a  few  just  at 
the  end  of  the  Spelling-Book;  besides  the  allegory  at  the 
beginning,  of  Education  leading  up  Youth  to  the  temple  of 
Industry,  where  Doctor  Dilworth  and  Professor  Walking- 
hame  stood  with  crowns  of  laurel.  There  were,  we  say, 
just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling-Book,  little 
oval  grey  woodcuts  of  Bewick's,  mostly  of  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Eobinson  with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights ;  but  for 
pictures,  so  to  speak,  what  had  we?  The  rough  old  wood- 
blocks in  the  old  harlequin-backed  fairy-books  had  served 
hundreds  of  years;  before  our  Plancus,  in  the  time  of  Pris- 
ons Plancus — in  Queen  Anne's  time,  who  knows?  We  were 
flogged  at  school;  we  were  fifty  boys  in  our  boarding-house, 
and  had  to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a  cistern,  with 
lumps  of  fat  yellow  soap  floating  about  in  the  ice  and  water. 

Are  our  sons  ever  flogged?  Have  they  not  dressing- 
rooms,  hair-oil, 'hip-baths,  and  Baden  towels?  And  what 
picture-books  the  young  villains  have !  What  have  these 
children  done  that  they  should  be  so  much  happier  than 
we  were? 

We  had  tlie  "  Arabian  Nights  "  and  Walter  Scott,  to  be 
sure.  Smirke's  illustrations  to  the  former  are  very  fine. 
We  did  not  know  how  good  they  were  then;  but  we  doubt 
whether  we  did  not  prefer  the  little  old  "  Miniature  Libra- 
ry Nights  "  with  frontispieces  by  XJwins ;  for  these  books 
the  pictures  don't  count.  Every  boy  of  imagination  does 
his  own  pictures  to  Scott  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  best. 
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Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  especially  intended 
for  us  children.  There  was  Eowlandson's  Doctor  Syn- 
tax :  Doctor  Syntax,  in  a  fuzz- wig,  on  a  horse  with  legs 
like  sausages,  riding  races,  making  love,  frolicking  with 
rosy  exuberant  damsels.  Those  pictures  were  very  funny, 
and  that  aquatinting  and  the  gay-coloured  plates  very 
pleasant  to  witness ;  but  if  we  could  not  read  the  poem  in 
those  days,  could  we  digest  it  in  this?  Nevertheless,  apart 
from  the  text  which  we  could  not  master,  we  remember 
Doctor  Syntax  pleasantly,  like  those  cheerful  painted  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  Nineveh  Court  at  Sydenham.  What  mat- 
ter for  the  arrow-head,  illegible  stuif?  give  us  the  placid 
grinning  kings,  twanging  their  jolly  bows  over  their  rident 
horses,  wounding  those  good-humoured  enemies,  who  tum- 
ble gaily  off  the  towers,  or  drown,  smiling,  in  the  dimpling 
waters,  amidst  the  anerithmon  gelasma  of  the  fish. 

After  Doctor  Syntax,  the  apparition  of  Corinthian  Tom, 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  and  the  facetious  Bob  Logic  must  be  re- 
corded— a  wondrous  history  indeed  theirs  was !  When  the 
future  student  of  our  manners  comes  to  look  over  the  pic- 
tuJlfes  and  the  writing  of  these  queer  volumes,  what  will 
he  think  of  our  society,  customs,  and  language  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Plancus?  We  have  still  in  our  mind's  eye 
some  of  the  pictures  of  that  sportive  gallery :  the  white 
coat,  Prussian-blue  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  hooked 
nose  of  Corinthian  Tom;  Jerry's  green  cut-away  and 
leather  gaiters;  Bob  Logic's  green  spectacles,  and  high- 
waisted  surtout.  "Corinthian,"  it  appears,  was  the  phrase 
applied  to  men  of  fashion  and  ton  in  Plancus' s  time :  they 
were  the  brilliant  predecessors  of  the  "  swell "  of  the  pres- 
ent period — brilliant,  but  somewhat  barbarous,  it  must  be 
confessed.  The  Corinthians  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom  Cribb's  parlour :  they  used  to 
go  and  see  "  life  "  in  the  gin-shops ;  of  nights,  walking  home 
(as  well  as  they  could),  they  used  to  knock  down  "  Charleys," 
poor  harmless  old  watchmen  with  lanterns,  guardians  of  the 
streets  of  Rome,  Planco  Consule.  They  perpetrated  a  vast 
deal  of  boxing;  they  put  on  the  "mufflers  "in  Jackson's 
rooms ;  they  "  sported  their  prads "  in  the  Eing  in  the 
Park ;  they  attended  cock-fights,  and  were  enlightened  pa- 
trons of  dogs  and  destroyers  of  rats.  Besides  these  sports, 
the  delassemens  of  gentlemen  mixing  with  the  people,  our 
patricians,  of  course,  occasionally  enjoyed  the  society  of 
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their  own  class.  What  a  wonderful  picture  that  used  to 
be  of  Corinthian  Tom  dancing  with  Corinthian  Kate  at  Al- 
mack's !  What  a  prodigious  dress  Kate  wore !  With  what 
graceful  uhandon  the  pair  flung  their  arms  about  as  they 
swept  through  the  mazy  quadrille,  with  all  the  noblemen 
standing  round  in  their  stars  and  uniforms !  You  may  still, 
doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at  the  British  Museum,  or  find 
the  volumes  in  the  corner  of  some  old  country-house  libra- 
ry. You  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  English  aristocracy 
of  1820  did  dance  and  caper  in  that  way,  and  box  and 
drink  at  Tom  Cribb's,  and  knock  down  watchmen;  and  the 
children  of  to-day,  turning  to  their  elders,  may  say, 
"  Grandmamma,  did  you  wear  such  a  dress  as  that  when 
you  danced  at  Almack's?  There  was  very  little  of  it, 
grandmamma.  Did  grandpapa  kill  many  watchmen  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  frequent  thieves,  gin-shops,  cock- 
fights, and  the  ring,  before  you  married  him?  Did  he  use 
to  talk  the  extraordinary  slang  and  jargon  which  is  printed 
in  this  book?  He  is  very  much'  changed.  He  seems  a 
gentlemanly  old  boy  enough  noiv . " 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  we  had  grandfathers 
alive,  there  would  be  in  the  old  gentleman's  library  in  the 
country  two  or  three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great  swollen 
scrap-books  of  blue  paper,  full  of  the  comic  prints  of  grand- 
papa's time,  ere  Plancus  ever  had  the  fasces  borne  before 
him.  These  prints  were  signed  Gillray,  Bunbury,  Eow- 
landson.  Woodward,  and  some  actually  George  Cruikshank 
— for  George  is  a  veteran  now,  and  he  took  the  etching 
needle  in  hand  as  a  child.  He  caricatured  "Boney,"  bor- 
rowing not  a  little  from  Gillray  in  his  first  puerile  efforts. 
He  drew  Louis  XVIII.  trying  on  Boney's  boots.  Before 
the  century  was  actually  in  its  teens  we  believe  that  George 
Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  coloured  prints  in  our  grandfather's  port- 
folios in  the  library,  and  in  some  other  apartments  of  the 
house,  where  the  caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in  those 
days,  we  found  things  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Boney  was  represented  as  a  fierce  dwarf,  with  goggle  eyes, 
a  huge  laced  hat,  and  tricoloured  plume,  a  crooked  sabre, 
reeking  with  blood :  a  little  demon  revelling  in  lust,  mur- 
der, massacre.  John  Bull  was  shown  kicking  him  a  good 
deal :  indeed  he  was  prodigiously  kicked  all  through  that 
series  of  pictures;  by  Sidney  Smith  and  our  brave  allies 
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the  gallant  Turks ;  by  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Spaniards ; 
by  tlie  amiable  and  indignant  Eussians, — all  nations  had 
boots  at  the  service  of  poor  Master  Boney.  How  Pitt  used 
to  defy  him!  How  good  old  George,  King  of  Brobdig- 
nag,  laughed  at  GuUiver-Boney,  sailing  about  in  his  tank 
to  make  sport  for  their  Majesties !  This  little  fiend,  this 
beggar's  brat,  cowardly,  murderous,  and  atheistic  as  he 
was  (we  remember  in  those  old  portfolios  pictures  repre- 
senting Boney  and  his  family  in  rags,  gnawing  raw  bones 
in  a  Corsican  hut;  Boney  murdering  the  sick  at  Jaffa; 
Boney  with  a  hookah  and  a  large  turban,  having  adopted 
the  Turkish  religion,  etc.) — this  Corsican  monster,  never- 
theless, had  some  devoted  friends  in  England,  according  to 
the  Gillray  chronicle, — a  set  of  villains  who  loved  atheism, 
tyranny,  plunder,  and  wickedness  in  general,  like  their 
French  friend.  In  the  pictures  these  men  were  all  repre- 
sented as  dwarfs,  like  their  ally.  The  miscreants  got  into 
power  at  one  time,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  were  called 
the  Broad-backed  Administration.  One  with  shaggy  eye- 
brows and  a  bristly  beard,  the  hirsute  ringleader  of  the 
rascals,  was,  it;appears,  called  Charles  James  Fox,;  another 
miscreant,  with  a  blotched  countenance,  was  a  certain 
Sheridan;  other  imps  were  hight  Erskine,  Norfolk  (Jockey 
of),  Moira,  Henry  Petty.  As  in  our  childish  innocence  we 
used  to  look  at  these  demons,  now  sprawling  and  tipsy  in 
their  cups;  now  scaling  heaven,  from  which  the  angelic 
Pitt  hurled  them  down;  now  cursing  the  light  (their  atro- 
cious ringleader  Fox  was  represented  with  hairy  cloven  feet, 
and  a  tail  and  horns)  ;  now  kissing  Boney 's  boot,  but  inevi- 
tably discomfited  by  Pitt  and  the  other  good  angels ;  we 
hated  these  vicious  wretches,  as  good  children  should ;  we 
were  on  the  side  of  Virtue  and  Pitt  and  Grandpapa.  But  if 
our  sisters  wanted  to  look  at  the  portfolios,  the  good  old 
grandfather  used  to  hesitate.  There  were  some  prints  among 
them  very  odd  indeed ;  some  that  girls  could  not  understand ; 
some  that  boys,  indeed,  had  best  not  see.  We  swiftly  turn 
over  those  prohibited  pages.  How  many  of  them  there 
were  in  the  wild,  coarse,  reckless,  ribald,  generous  book  of 
old  English  humour ! 

How  savage  the  satire  was — how  fierce  the  assault — 
what  garbage  hurled  at  opponents — what  foul  blows  were 
hit — what  language  of  Billingsgate  flung !  Fancy  a  party 
in  a  country-house  now  looking  over  Woodward's  facetise 
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or  some  of  the  Gillray  comicalities,  or  the  slatternly  Satur- 
nalia of  Eowlandson !  Whilst  we  live  we  must  laugh,  and 
have  folks  to  make  us  laugh.  We  cannot  afford  to  1986 
Satyr  with  his  pipe  and  dances  and  gambols.  But  we  have 
washed,  combed,  clothed,  and  taught  the  rogue  good  man- 
ners :  or  rather,  let  us  say,  he  has  learned  them  himself ; 
for  he  is  of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and  he  has  put  aside 
his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits;  and,  frolicsome  always, 
has  become  gentle  and  harmless,  smitten  into  shame  by  the 
pure  presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  confiding  smiles 
of  ou.r  children.  Among  the  veterans,  the  old  pictorial 
satirists,  we  have  luentioned  the  famous  name  of  one  hu- 
mourous designer  who  is  still  alive  and  at  work.  Did  we 
not  see,  by  his  own  hand,  his  own  portrait  of  his  own  fa- 
mous face,  and  whiskers,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
the  other  day?  There  was  a  print  in  that  paper  of  an  as- 
semblage of  Teetotallers  in  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and 
we  straightway  recognized  the  old  Roman  hand — the  old 
Romans  of  the  time  of  Plancus — George  Cruikshank's. 
There  were  the  old  bonnets  and  droll  faces  and  shoes,  and 
short  trousers,  and  figures  of  1820  sure  enough.  And 
there  was  George  (who  has  taken  to  the  water-doctrine,  as 
all  the  world  knows)  handing  some  teetotalleresses  over  a 
plank  to  the  table  where  the  pledge  was  being  adminis- 
tered. How  often  has  George  drawn  that  picture  of  Cruik- 
shank !  Where  haven't  we  seen  it?  How  fine  it  was,  fac- 
ing the  effigy  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  Ainsworth's  Magazine 
when  George  illustrated  that  periodical !  How  grand  .and 
severe  he  stands  in  that  design  in  G.  C.'s  "Omnibus" 
where  he  represents  himself  tonged  like  St.  Dunstan,  and 
tweaking  a  wretch  of  a" publisher  by  the  nose!  The  col- 
lectors of  George's  etchings — oh  the  charming  etchings! — 
oh  the  dear  old  "  German  Popular  Tales ! " — the  capital 
"Points  of  Humour" — ^the  delightful  "Phrenology"  and 
"Scrap-books,"  of  the  good  time,  owr  time — Plancus's  in 
fact !  the  collectors  of  the  Georgian  etchings,  we  say,  have 
at  least  a  hundred  pictures  of  the  artist.  Why,  we  remem- 
ber him  in  his  favourite  Hessian  boots  in  "  Tom  and  Jerry  " 
itself;  and  in  woodcuts  as  far  back  as  the  Queen's  trial. 
He  has  rather  deserted  satire  and  comedy  of  late  years, 
having  turned  his  attention  to  the  serious,  and  warlike,  and 
sublime.  Having  confessed  our  age  and  prejudices,  we 
prefer  the  comic  and  fanciful  to  the  historic,  romantic,  and 
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at  present  didactic  George.  May  respect,  and  length  of 
days,  and  comfortable  repose  attend  the  brave,  honest, 
kijidly,  pure-minded  artist,  humourist,  moralist!  It  was 
he  first  who  brought  English  pictorial  humour  and  children 
acquainted.  Our  young  people  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  owe  him  many  a  pleasant  hour  and  harmless  laugh. 
Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  country  could  acknowledge 
the  long  services  and  brave  career  of  such  a  friend  and 
benefactor? 

Since  George's  time  humour  has  been  converted.  Comus 
and  his  wicked  satyrs  and  leering  fauns  have  disappeared, 
and  fled  into  the  lowest  haunts;  and  Comus' s  lady  (if  she 
had  a  taste  for  humour,  which  may  be  doubted)  might  take 
up  our  funny  picture-books  without  the  slightest  precau- 
tionary squeamishness.  What  can  be  purer  than  the 
charming  fancies  of  Kichard  Doyle?  In  all  Mr.  Punch's 
huge  galleries  can't  we  walk  as  safely  as  through  Miss 
Pinkerton's  school-rooms?  And  as  we  look  at  Mr.  Punch's 
pictures,  at  the  Illustrated  News  pictures,  at  all  the  pic- 
tures in  the  book-shop  windows  at  this  Christmas  season, 
as  oldsters,  we  feel  a  certain  pang  of  envy,  against  the 
youngsters — they  are  too  well  off.  Why  hadn't  we  picture- 
books?  Why  were  we  flogged  so?  A  plague  on  the  lictors 
and  their  rods  in  the  time  of  Plancus ! 

And  now,  after  this  rambling  preface,  we  are  arrived 
at  the  subject  in  hand — Mr.  John  Leech  and  his  "Pictures 
of  Life  and  Character,"  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch. 
This  book  is  better  than  plum-cake  at  Christmas.  It  is 
an  enduring  plum-cake,  which  you  may  eat  and  which  you 
may  slice  and  deliver  to  your  friends;  and  to  which,  hav- 
ing cut  it,  you  may  come  again  and  welcome,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  In  the  frontispiece  you  see  Mr.  Punch 
examining  the  pictures  in  his  gallery — a  portly,  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  white 
neckcloth,  and  a  polite  evening  costume — smiling  •  in  a 
very  bland  and  agreeable  manner  upon  one  of  his  pleasant 
drawings,  taken  out  of  one  of  his  handsome  portfolios. 
Mr.  Punch  has  very  good  reason  to  smile  at  the  work  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  artist.  Mr.  Leech,  his  chief  contrib- 
utor, and  some  kindred  humourists,  with  pencil  and  pen 
have  served  Mr.  Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  re- 
member Mr.  P.'s  history  rightly,  that  he  did  not  wear  silk 
stockings  nor  well-made  clothes  (the  little  dorsal  irregu- 
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larity  in  his  figure  is  almost  an  ornament  now,  so  excellent 
a  tailor  has  he).  He  was  of  humble  beginnings.  It  is 
said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put  up  at  cor- 
ners of  streets;  associated  with  beadles,  policemen,  his 
own  ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and 
persons  in  a  low  station  of  life;  earning  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  the  cracking  of  wild  jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald 
songs,  and  half-pence  extorted  from  passers-by.  He  is  the 
Satyric  genius  we  spoke  of  anon :  he  cracks  his  jokes  still, 
for  satire  must  live;  but  he  is  combed,  washed,  neatly 
clothed,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very 
best  company;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton;  he  has  a  moor 
in  Scotland;  he  rides  in  the  Park;  has  his  stall  at  the 
Opera;  is  constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  private  so- 
ciety; and  goes  every  night  in  the  season  to  balls  and  par- 
ties, where  you  see  the  most  beautiful  women  possible.  He 
is  welcomed  amongst  his  new  friends  the  great;  though, 
like  the  good  old  English  gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does 
not  forget  the  small.  He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys  and 
girls;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack  the  costermonger  and  Bob 
the  dustman;  good-naturedly  spies  out  Molly  the  cook  flirt- 
ing with  policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nursemaid  as  she  listens 
to  the  fascinating  guardsman.  He  used  rather  to  laugh  at 
guardsmen,  "plungers,"  and  other  military  men;  and  was 
until  latter  days  very  contemptuous  in  his  behaviour  tow- 
ards Frenchmen.  He  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  pomp, 
and  swagger,  and  fierce  demeanour.  But  now  that  the 
guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies  of  "  The  Eag  " — 
dandies  no  more — are  battling  like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and 
Inkermann  by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch's 
laughter  is  changed  to  hearty  respect  and  enthusiasm.  It 
is  not  against  courage  and  honour  he  wars :  but  this  great 
moralist — must  it  be  owned? — has  some  popular  British 
prejudices,  and  these  led  him  in  peace  time  to  laugh  at  sol- 
diers and  Frenchmen.  If  those  hulking  footmen  who  ac- 
companied the  carriages  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  the 
other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear  only  gunpow- 
der in  their  hair,  and  strike  with  their  great  canes  on  the 
enemy,  Mr.  Punch  would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames, 
who  meanwhile  remains  among  us,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance regardless  of  satire,  and  calmly  consuming  his  five 
meals  per  diem.  Against  lawyers,  beadles,  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  authorities,  Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather  bitter. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was  prodigiously 
angry;  and  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  which  happened 
to  him  at  that  period  was  that,  through  the  violent  opin- 
ions which  he  expressed  regarding  the  Eoman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invaluable  services,  the  graceful  pen- 
cil, the  harmless  wit,  the  charming  fancy  of  Mr.  Doyle. 
Another  member  of  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet,  the  biographer  of 
Jeames,  the  author  of  the  "  Snob  Papers,"  resigned  his 
functions  on  account  of  Mr.  Punch's  assaults  upon  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  nation,  whose  anger  Jeames 
thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to  arouse.  Mr,  Punch  parted 
with  these  contributors :  he  filled  their  places  with  others 
as  good.  The  boys  at  the  railroad  stations  cried  Punch 
just  as  cheerily,  and  sold  just  as  many  numbers,  after  these 
events  as  before. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet 
John  Leech  is  the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  number  of 
Punch  without  Leech's  pictures!  What  would  you  give 
for  it?  The  learned  gentlemen  who  write  the  work  must 
feel,  that,  without  him,  it  were  as  well  left  alone.  Look 
at  the  rivals  whom  the  popularity  of  Punch  has  brought 
into  the  field;  the  direct  imitators  of  Mr.  Leech's  manner 
— the  artists  with  a  manner  of  their  own — how  inferior 
their  pencils  are  to  his  in  humour,  in  depicting  the  public 
manners,  in  arresting,  amusing  the  nation.  The  truth,  the 
strength,  the  free  vigour,  the  kind  humour,  the  John  Bull 
pluck  and  spirit  of  that  hand  are  approached  by  no  com- 
petitor. With  what  dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman, 
a  child!  He  feels  them  all,  so  to  speak,  like  a  man. 
What  plump  young  beauties  those  are  with  which  Mr. 
Punch's  chief  contributor  supplies  the  old  gentleman's  pic- 
torial harem !  What  famous  thews  and  sinews  Mr.  Punch's 
horses  have,  and  how  Briggs,  on  the  back  of  them,  scam- 
pers across  country !  You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment, 
manliness  in  those  drawings,  and  in  none  more  so,  to  our 
thinking,  than  in  the  hundred  pictures  of  children  which  - 
this  artist  loves  to  design.  Like  a  brave,  hearty,  good- 
natured  Briton,  he  becomes  quite  soft  and  tender  with  the 
little  creatures,  pats  gently  their  little  golden  heads,  and 
watches  with  unfailing  pleasu.re  their  ways,  their  sports, 
their  jokes,  laughter,  caresses.  Enfants  terrM&s  come 
home  from  Eton;  young  Miss  practising  her  first  flirtation; 
poor  little  ragged  Polly  making  dirt-pies  in  the  gutter,  or 
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staggering  under  the  weight  of  Jaeky,  her  nurse-child, 
who  is  as  big  as  herself — all  these  little  ones,  patrician 
and  plebeian,  meet  with  kindness  from  this  kind  heart, 
and  are  watched  with  curious  nicety  by  this  amiable  ob- 
server. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Gillray  portfolios, 
a  print  which  used  to  cause  a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful 
spectators,  and  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (his  Royal 
Highness  was  a  Foxite  then)  was  represented  as  sitting 
alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a  voluptuous  meal,  and 
using  a  great  steel  fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  Fancy 
the  first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such  a  weapon 
in  such  a  way !  The  most  elegant  Prince  of  Europe  en- 
gaged with  a  two-pronged  iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia 
with  a  hident!  The  man  of  genius  who  drew  that  picture 
saw  little  of  the  society  which  he  satirised  and  amused. 
G-illray  watched  public  characters  as  they  walked  by  the 
shop  in  St.  James's  Street,  or  passed  through  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  studio  was  a  garret,  or  little 
better;  his  place  of  amusement  a  tavern-parlour,  where  his 
club  held  its  nightly  sittings  over  their  pipes  and  sanded 
floor.  You  could  not  have  society  represented  by  men  to 
whom  it  was  not  familiar.  When  Gavarni  came  to  Eng- 
land a  few  years  since — one  of  the  wittiest  of  men,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of  draughtsmen — he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  "Les  Anglais,"  and  his  Anglais  were  all 
Frenchmen.  The  eye,  so  keen  and  so  long  practised  to  ob- 
serve Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive  English  character. 
A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  world  which  he  depicts,  and 
native  to  the  manners  which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech's  portfolio  must 
see  that  the  social  pictures  which  he  gives  us  are  authentic. 
What  comfortable  little  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms, 
what  snug  libraries  we  enter;  what  fine  young-gentlemanly 
wags  they  are,  those  beautiful  little  dandies  who  wake  up 
gouty  old  grandpapa  to  ring  the  bell;  who  decline  aunt's 
pudding  and  custards,  saying  that  they  will  reserve  them- 
selves for  an  anchovy  toast  with  the  claret;  who  talk  to- 
gether in  ball-room  doors,  where  Ered  whispers  Charley^ 
pointing  to  a  dear  little  partner  seven  years  old — "  My  dear 
Charley,  she  has  very  much  gone  off;  you  should  have  seen 
that  girl  last  season !  "  Look  well  at  everything  appertain- 
ing to  the  economy  of  the  famous  Mr,  Briggs :  how  snug, 
51 
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■quiet,  appropriate  all  the  appointments  are !  What  a  com- 
fortable, neat,  clean,  middle-class  house  Briggs's  is  (in  the 
Bayswater  suburb  of  London,  we  should  guess  from  the 
sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery) !  What  a  good  stable 
he  has,  with  a  loose-box  for  those  celebrated  hunters  which 
he  rides !  How  pleasant,  clean,  and  warm  his  breakfast- 
table  looks !  What  a  trim  little  maid  brings  in  the  top- 
boots  which  horrify  Mrs.  B. !  What  a  snug  dressing-room 
he  has,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  in  which  he 
appears  trying  on  the  delightful  hunting-cap  which  Mrs. 
Briggs  flings  into  the  fire !  How  cosy  all  the  Briggs  party 
seem  in  their  dining-room :  Briggs  reading  a  Treatise  on 
Dog-breaking  by  a  lamp;  Mamma  and  Grannie  with  their 
respective  needleworks;  the  children  clustering  round 
a  great  book  of  prints — a  great  book  of  prints  such  as  this 
before  us,  which,  at  this  season,  must  make  thousands  of 
children  happy  by  its  many  firesides !  The  inner  life  of 
all  these  people  is  represented :  Leech  draws  them  as  natu- 
rally as  Teniers  depicts  Dutch  boors,  or  Morland  pigs  and 
stables.  It  is  your  house  and  mine :  we  are  looking  at 
everybody's  family  circle.  Our  boys  coming  from  school 
give  themselves  such  airs,  the  young  scapegraces !  our  girls, 
going  to  parties,  are  so  tricked  out  by  fond  mammas — a 
social  history  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  such,  future  students — lucky  they  to  have  a 
book  so  pleasant — will  regard  these  pages :  even  the  muta- 
tions of  fashion  they  may  follow  here  if  they  be  so  inclined. 
Mr.  Leech  has  as  fine  an  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as 
for  horse-flesh.  How  they  change  those  cloaks  and  bon- 
nets !  How  we  have  to  pay  milliners'  bills  from  year  to 
year!  Where  are  those  prodigious  chatelaines  of  1860 
which  no  lady  could  be  without?  Where  those  charming 
waistcoats,  those  "  stunning  "  waistcoats,  which  our  ,young 
girls  used  to  wear  a  few  brief  seasons  back,  and  which  cause 
'Gus,  in  the  sweet  little  sketch  of  "  La  Mode,"  to  ask  Ellen 
for  her  tailor's  address.  'Gus  is  a  young  warrior  by  this 
time,  very  likely  facing  the  enemy  at  Inkermann;  and 
pretty  Ellen,  and  that  love  of  a  sister  of  hers,  are  married 
and  happy,  let  us  hope,  superintending  one  of  those  d,e- 
lightful  nursery  scenes  which  our  artist  depicts  with 
such  tender  humour.  Fortunate  artist,  indeed !  You  see 
he  must  have  been  bred  at  a  good  public  school;  that 
he  has  ridden   many  a  good  horse  in  his  day;  paid,  no 
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dtubt,  out  of  hi&  own  purse  for  the  originals  of  some  of 
those  lovely  caps  and  bonnets;  and  watched  paternally  the 
ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slumbers  of  his  favourite  little 
people. 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come  out  of  them, 
— private  jokes,  as  it  were,  imparted  to  you  by  the  author- 
for  your  special  delectation.  How  remarkably,  for  in- 
stance, has  Mr.  Leech  observed  the  hair-dressers  of  the 
present  age!  Look  at  "Mr.  Tongs,"  whom  that  hideous 
old  bald  woman,  who  ties  on  her  bonnet  at  the  glass,  in- 
forms that  "  she  has  used  the  whole  bottle  of  Balm  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  her  hair  comes  off  yet."  You  can  see  the  bear's- 
grease  not  only  on  Tong's  head  but  on  his  hands,  which  he 
is  clapping  clammily  together.  Remark  him  who  is  telling 
his  client  "there  is  cholera  in  the  hair;  "  and  that  lucky 
rogue  whom  the  young  lady  bids  to  cut  off  "  a  long  thick 
piece  " — for  somebody,  doubtless.  All  these  men  are  dif- 
ferent, and  delightfully  natural  and  absurd.  Why  should 
hair-dressing  be  an  absurd  profession? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excellent  part  hands 
play  in  Mr.  Leech's  pieces ;  his  admirable  actors  use  them 
with  perfect  naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  urn 
down;  at  cook,  laying  her  hands  on  the  kitchen  table, 
whilst  her  policeman  grumbles  at  the  cold  meat.  They  are 
cook's  and  housemaid's  hands  without  mistake,  and  not 
without  a  certain  beauty  too.  The  bald  old  lady,  who  is 
tying  her  bonnet  at  Tong's,  has  hands  which  you  see  are 
trembling.  Watch  the  fingers  of  the  two  old  harridans 
who  are  talking  scandal;  for  what  long  years  past  they 
have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neighbours'  dresses,  and 
mud  on  their  flounces.  "Here's  a  go!  I've  lost  my 
diamond  ring."  As  the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  cry, 
and  looks  at  his  hand,  you  burst  out  laughing.  These 
are  among  the  little  points  of  humour.  One  could  in- 
dicate hundreds  of  such  as  one  turns  over  the  pleasant 
pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we  all  of  us  know, 
who  wears  little  tufts  on  his  little  chin,  outrageous  pins 
and  pantaloons,  smokes  cigars  on  tobacconists'  counters, 
sucks  his  cane  in  the  streets,  struts  about  with  Mrs.  Snob 
and  the  baby  (the  latter  an  immense  woman,  whom  Snob 
nevertheless  bullies),  who  is  a  favourite  abomination  of 
Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage  humourist  into  a  thou- 
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sand  of  his  haunts.  There  he  is,  choosing  waistcoats  at 
the  tailor's — such  waistcoats!  Yonder  he  is  giving  a  shil- 
ling to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him  "Capting;  "  now_  he  is 
offering  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant  who  is  going  out  in  the 
rain.  They  don't  know  their  own  pictures,  very  likely;  if 
they  did,  they  would  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  would  be  deputed  to  thrash  Mr.  Leech.  One  feels 
a  pity  for  the  poor  little  bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when 
we  close  this  discourse  and  walk  the  streets,  we  shall  see  a 
dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to  point  out  to 
the  unwary  specially  to  note  the  backgrounds  of  landscapes 
in  Leech's  drawings — homely  drawings  of  moor  and  wood, 
and  seashore  and  London  street — the  scenes  of  his  little 
dramas.  They  are  as  excellently  true  to  nature  as  the 
actors  themselves;  our  respect  for  the  genius  and  humour 
which  invented  both  increases  as  we  look  and  look  again  at 
the  designs.  May  we  have  more  of  them;  mora  pleasant 
Christmas  volumes,  over  which  we  and  our  children  can 
laugh  together.  Can  we  have  too  much  of  truth,  and  fun, 
and  beauty,  and  kindness? 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FAMILY  TREE. 


To  plague  my  wife,  who  does  not  understand  pleasantries 
in  the  matter  of  pedigree,  I  once  drew  a  fine  family  tree  of 
my  ancestors,  with  Claude  Duval,  captain  and  highway- 
man, sus.  per  coll.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  dangling 
from  a  top  branch.  But  this  is  only  my  joke  with  her 
High  Mightiness  my  wife,  and  his  Serene  Highness  my  son. 
None  of  us  Duvals  have  been  supercollated  to  my  knowl- 
edge. As  a  boy,  I  have  tasted  a  rope's-end  often  enough, 
but  not  round  my  neck ;  and  the  persecutions  endured  by 
my  ancestors  in  France  for  our  Protestant  religion,  which 
we  early  received  and  steadily  maintained,  did  not  bring 
death  upon  us,  as  upon  many  of  our  faith,  but  only  fines 
and  poverty,  and  exile  from  our  native  country.  The  world 
knows  how  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  XIV.  drove  many  families 
out  of  France  into  England,  who  have  become  trusty  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Among  the  thousand 
fugitives  were  my  grandfather  and  his  wife.  They  settled 
at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  where  there  has  been  a  French 
church  ever  since  Queen  Bess's  time,  and  the  dreadful  day 
of  Saint  Batholomew.  Three  miles  off,  at  Rye,  is  another 
colony  and  church  of  our  people:  another  fester  Burg, 
where,  under  Britannia's  sheltering  buckler,  we  have  been 
free  to  exercise  our  fathers'  worship,  and  sing  the  songs  of 
our  Zion. 

My  grandfather  was  elder  and  precentor  of  the  church  of 
Winchelsea,  the  pastor  being  Monsieur  Denis,  father  of 
Eear-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis,  Baronet,  my  kind  and  best 
patron.     He  sailed  with  Anson  in  the  famous  Centurion, 
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and  obtained  his  first  promotion  through  that  great  seaman : 
and  of  course  you  will  all  remember  that  it  was  Captain 
Denis  who  brought  our  good  Queen  Charlotte  to  England 
(7th  September,  1761),  after  a  stormy  passage  of  nine 
days,  from  Stade.  As  a  child  I  was  taken  to  his  house  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square,  London,  and  also  to 
the  Admiral's  country  seat.  Valence,  near  Westerham,  in 
Kent,  where  Colonel  Wolfe  lived,  father  oJ  the  famous 
General  James  Wolfe,  the  glorious  conqueror  of  Quebec* 

My  father,  who  was  of  a  wandering  disposition,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Dover  in  the  year  1761,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners passed  through,  who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  known  as  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  had 
parted,  after  some  hot  words,  I  believe,  from  his  mother, 
who  was,  like  himself,  of  a  quick  temper,  and  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  employment  when  Fate  threw  these  gen- 
tlemen in  his  way.    Mr.  Duval  spoke  English,  French,  and 

German,  his  parents  being  of  Alsace,  and  Mr.  having 

need  of  a  confidential  person  to  attend  him,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  languages,  my  father  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted  mainly  through  the  good  of&ces  of  Captain  Denis, 
our  patron,  whose  ship  was  then  in  the  Downs.  Being  at 
Paris,  father  must  needs  visit  Alsace,  our  native  country, 
and  having  scarce  one  guinea  to  rub  against  another,  of 
course  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  my  mother  and  marry  her 
out  of  hand.  Mons.  mon  pere,  I  fear,  was  but  a  prodigal ; 
but  he  was  his  parents'  only  living  child,  and  when  he 
came  home  to  Winchelsea,  hungry  and  penniless,  with  a 
wife  on  his  hand,  they  killed  their  fattest  calf,  and  took 
both  wanderers  in.  A  short  while  after  her  marriage,  my 
mother  inherited  some  property  from  her  parents  in  France, 
and  most  tenderly  nursed  my  grandmother  through  a  long 
illness,  in  which  the  good  lady  died.  Of  these  matters  I 
knew  nothing  personally,  being  at  the  time  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old ;  crying  and  sleeping,  drinking  and  eating, 
growing,  and  having  my  infantile  ailments,  like  other  little 
darlings. 

A  violent  woman  was  my  mother,  jealous,  hot,  anddom- 

*I  remember  a  saying  of  G Aiig — st — s  S— Iw— n,  Esq.,  re- 
garding the  General,  wliich  has  not  been  told,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  anecdotes.  A  Macaroni  guardsman,  speaking  of  Mr.  Wolfe, 
asked,  "Was  he  a  Jew?  Wolfe  was  a  Jewish  name""  "Certainly," 
says  Mr.  B — Iw — n,  "Mr.  Wolfe  was  the  Height  of  Abraham." 
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ineering,  but  generous  and  knowing  how  to  forgive.  I 
fancy  my  papa  gave  her  too  many  opportunities  of  exercis- 
ing tliis  virtue,  for,  during  his  brief  life,  he  was  ever  in 
scrapes  and  trouble.  He  met  with  an  accident  when  fish- 
ing off  the  French  coast,  and  was  brought  home  and  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchelsea ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death 
I  never  knew  until  my  good  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis  told  me 
in  later  years,  when  I  had  come  to  have  troubles  of  my 
own. 

I  was  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  viz.,  the  13th  of  August,  1763,  and  used  to 
be  called  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  by  the  boys  in  Winchel- 
sea, where  between  us  French  boys  and  the  English  boys  I 
promise  you  there  was  many  a  good  battle.  Besides  being 
ancien  and  precentor  of  the  French  church  at  Winchelsea, 
grandfather  was  a  perruquier  and  barber  by  trade,  and  if 
you  must  know  it,  I  have  curled  and  powdered  a  gentle- 
man's head  before  this,  and  taken  him  by  the  nose  and 
shaved  him.  I  do  not  brag  of  having  used  lather  and 
brush :  but  what  is  the  use  of  disguising  anything?  Tout 
se  sgcdt,  as  the  French  have  it,  and  a  great  deal  more  too. 
There  is  Sir  Humphrey  Howard,  who  served  with  me  sec- 
ond-lieutenant in  the  Meleager — he  says  he  comes  from  the 
ISr — f — Ik  Howards ;  but  his  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
we  always  called  him  Humphrey  Snob  in  the  gunroom. 

In  France  very  few  wealthy  ladies  are  accustomed  to 
nurse  their  children,  and  the  little  ones  are  put  out  to 
farmers'  wives  and  healthy  nurses,  and  perhaps  better  cared 
for  than  by  their  own  meagre  mothers.  My  mother's 
mother,  an  honest  farmer's  wife  in  Lorraine  (for  I  am  the 
first  gentleman  of  my  family,  and  chose  my  motto*  of 
feoimus  ipsi  not  with  pride,  but  with  humble  thanks  for 
my  good  fortune),  had  brought  up  Mademoiselle  Clarisse 
de  Viomesnil,  a  Lorraine  lady,  between  whom  and  her  fos- 
ter-sister there  continued  a  tender  friendship  long  after  the 
marriage  of  both.  Mother  came  to  England,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  mon  papa;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Viomesnil  mar- 
ried in  her  own  country.  She  was  of  the  Protestant  brancli 
of  the  Viomesnil,  and  all  the  poorer  in  consequence  of  her 
parents'  fidelity  to  their  religion.     Other  members  of  the 

*The  Admiral  insisted  on  talking  or  on  a  bend  sable,  tliree  razors 
displayed  proper,  with  the  above  motto.  The  family  have  adopted 
the  mother's  coat  of  arms. 
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family  were  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  at  Versailles. 

Some  short  time  after  my  mother's  arrival  in  England, 
she  heard  that  her  dear  foster-sister  Clarisse  was  going  to 
marry  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  Vicomte  de 
Barr,  only  son  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saverne,  a  chamberlain 
to  his  Polish  Majesty  King  Stanislas,  father  of  the  Prench 
Queen.  M.  de  Saverne,  on  his  son's  marriage,  gave  up  to 
the  Vicomte  de  Barr  his  house  at  Saverne,  and  here  for  a 
while  the  newly  married  couple  lived.  I  do  not  say  the 
young  couple,  for  the  Vicomte  de  Barr  was  five-and-twenty 
years  older  than  his  wife,  who  was  but  eighteen  when  her 
parents  married  her.  As  my  mother's  eyes  were  very 
weak,  or,  to  say  truth,  she  was  not  very  skilful  in  reading, 
it  used  to  be  my  lot  as  a  boy  to  spell  out  my  lady  Viscount- 
ess's letters  to  her  sceur  de  lait,  her  good  Ursule :  and 
many  a  smart  rap  with  the  rolling-pin  have  I  had  over  my 
noddle  from  mother  as  I  did  my  best  to  read.  It  was 
a  word  and  a  blow  with  mother.  She  did  not  spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  well  grown — six  feet  two  in  my  stockings, 
and  fifteen  stone  four  last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  weighed 
along  with  our  pig.  Mem. — My  neighbour's  hams  at  Eose 
Cottage  are  the  best  in  all  Hampshire. 

I  was  so  young  that  I  could  not  understand  all  I  read. 
But  I  remember  mother  used  to  growl  in  her  rough  way 
(she  had  a  grenadier  height  and  voice,  and  a  pretty  smart 
pair  of  black  whiskers  too) — my  mother  used  to  cry  out, 
"  She  suffers — my  Biche  is  unhappy — she  has  got  a  bad 
husband.  He  is  a  brute.  All  men  are  brutes."  And  with 
this  she  would  glare  at  grandpapa,  who  was  a  very  humble 
little  man,  and  trembled  before  his  bni,  and  obej-ed  her 
most  obsequiously.  Then  mother  would  vow  she  would  go 
home,  she  would  go,  and  succour  her  Biche ;  but  who 
would  take  care  of  these  two  imbeciles?  meaning  me  and 
my  grandpapa.  Besides,  Madame  Duval  was  wanted  at 
home.  She  dressed  many  ladies'  heads,  with  very  great 
taste,  in  the  French  way,  and  could  shave,  frizz,  cut  hair, 
and  tie  a  queue  along  with  the  best  barber  in  the  county. 
Grandfather  and  the  apprentice  wove  the  wigs ;  when  I 
was  at  home,  I  was  too  young  for  that  work,  and  was  taken 
off  from  it,  and  sent  to  a  famous  good  school,  Pooock's 
grammar-school  at  Rye,  where  I  learned  to  speak  English 
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like  a  Briton — bom  as  I  am — and  not  as  we  did  at  home, 
where  we  used  a  queer  Alsatian  jargon  of  French  and  Ger- 
man. At  Pocock's  I  got  a  little  smattering  of  Latin,  too, 
and  plenty  of  fighting  for  the  first  month  or  two.  I  re- 
member my  patron  coming  to  see  me  in  uniform,  blue  and 
white  laced  with  gold,  silk  stockings  and  white  breeches, 
and  two  of  his  officers  along  with  him.  "  Where  is  Denis 
Duval?  "  says  he,  peeping  into  our  school-room,  and  all 
the  boys  looking  round  with  wonder  at  the  great  gentle- 
man. Master  Denis  Duval  was  standing  on  a  bench  at  that 
very  moment  for  punishment,  for  fighting  I  suppose,  with 
a  black  eye  as  big  as  an  omelette.  "  Denis  would  do  very 
well  if  he  would  keep  his  fist  off  other  boys'  noses,"  says 
the  master,  and  the  captain  gave  me  a  seven-shiUing  piece, 
and  I  spent  it  all  but  twopence  before  the  night  was  over, 
I  remember.  Whilst  I  was  at  Pocock's,  I  boarded  with 
Mr.  Eudge,  a  tradesman,  who,  besides  being  a  grocer  at 
Eye,  was  in  the  seafaring  way,  and  part  owner  of  a  fishing- 
boat  ;  and  he  took  some  very  queer  fish  in  his  nets,  as  you 
shall  hear  soon.  He  was  a  chief  man  among  the  Wesley- 
ans,  and  I  attended  his  church  with  him,  not  paying  much 
attention  to  those  most  serious  and  sacred  things  in  my 
early  years,  when  I  was  a  thoughtless  boy,  caring  for 
nothing  but  lollipops,  hooiDs,  and  marbles. 

Captain  Denis  was  a  very  pleasant,  lively  gentleman, 
and  on  this  day  he  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Coates,  what 
was  the  Latin  for  a  holiday,  and  hoped  Mr.  C.  would  give 
one  to  his  boys.  Of  course  we  sixty  boys  shouted  yes  to 
that  proposal;  and  as  for  me,  Captain  Denis  cried  out, 
"  Mr.  Coates,  I  press  this  fellow  with  the  black  eye  here, 
and  intend  to  take  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Star."  You 
may  be  sure  I  skipped  oft'  my  bench,  and  followed  my 
patron.  He  and  his  two  officers  went  to  the  Star,  and  after 
dinner  called  for  a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  and  though  I 
would  drink  none  of  it,  never  having  been  able  to  bear  the 
taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  I  was  glad  to  come  out  and  sit  with 
the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  amused  with  my  childish 
prattle.  Captain  Denis  asked  me  what  I  learned,  and  I 
daresay  I  bragged  of  my  little  learning :  in  fact  I  remember 
talking  in  a  pompous  way  about  Corderius  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  I  have  no  doubt  gave  myself  very  grand  airs. 
He  asked  whether  I  liked  Mr.  Eudge,  the  grocer  with 
whom  I  boarded.     I  did  not  like  him  much,  I  said,  but  I 
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hated  Miss  Rudge  and  Bevil  the  apprentice  most  because 
they  were  always  *  *  *  here  I  stopped.  "  But  there 
is  no  use  in  telling  tales  out  of  school,"  says  I.  "  We  don't 
do  that  at  Pocock's,  we  don't." 

And  what  was  my  grandmother  going  to  make  of  me?  I 
said  I  should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  sailor, 
and  fight  for  King  George.  And  if  I  did  I  would  bring  all 
my  prize-money  home  to  Agnes,  that  is,  almost  all  of  it — 
only  keep  a  little  of  it  for  myself. 

"And  so  you  like  the  sea,  and  go  out  sometimes?  "  asks 
Mr.  Denis. 

Oh,  yes,  I  went  out  fishing.  Mr.  Rudge  had  a  half  share 
of  a  boat  along  with  grandfather,  and  I  used  to  help  to 
clean  her,  and  was  taught  to  steer  her,  with  many  a 
precious  slap  on  the  head  if  I  got  her  in  the  wind ;  and 
they  said  I  was  a  very  good  look-out.  I  could  see  well, 
and  remember  bluffs  and  headlands  and  so  forth;  and  I 
mentioned  several  places,  points  of  our  coasts,  ay,  and  the 
French  coast  too. 

"And  what  do  you  fish  for? "  asks  the  captain. 

"Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  to  say  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Rudge 
says ! "  on  which  the  gentlemen  roared  with  laughter. 
They  knew  Master  Rudge' s  game,  though  I  in  my  inno- 
cence did  not  understand  it. 

"  And  so  you  won't  have  a  drop  of  punch?  "  asks  Cap- 
tain Denis. 

"  iSTo,  sir,  I  made  a  vow  I  would  not,  when  I  saw  Miss 
Rudge  so  queer." 

"  Miss  Rudge  is  often  queer,  is  she?  " 

"  Yes,  the  nasty  pig !  And  she  calls  names,  and  slips 
downstaii's,  and  knocks  the  cups  and  saucers  about,  and 
fights  the  apprentice,  and — but  T  mustn't  say  anything 
more.     I  never  tell  tales,  I  don't!  " 

In  this  way  I  went  on  prattling  with  my  patron  and  his 
friends,  and  they  made  me  sing  them  a  song  in  French, 
and  a  song  in  German,  and  they  laughed  and  seemed 
amused  at  my  antics  and  capers.  Captain  Denis  walked 
home  with  me  to  our  lodgings,  and  I  told  him  how  I  liked 
Sunday  the  best  day  of  the  week — that  is,  every  other  Sun- 
day— because  I  went  away  quite  early,  and  walked  three 
miles  to  mother  and  grandfather  at  Winchelsea,  and  saw 
Agnes. 

And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes?    To-day  her  name  is  Agnes 


..."  And  they  laughed  and  seemed  amused  at  my  antics  and 
capers."  — Denis  Duval,  chap,  i.,  p.  8. 
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Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard-by.  The  lot  of 
my  life  has  been  changed  by  knowing  her.  To  win  such  a 
prize  in  life's  lottery  is  given  but  to  very  very  few.  What 
I  have  done  (of  any  worth)  has  been  done  in  trying  to  de- 
serve her.  I  might  have  remained,  but  for  her,  in  my 
humble  native  lot,  to  be  neither  honest  nor  happy,  but  that 
my  good  angel  yonder  succoured  me.  All  I  have  I  owe  to 
her :  but  I  pay  with  all  I  have,  and  what  creature  can  do 
more? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HOUSE   OP  SA VERNE. 

Mademoiselle  de  Saveene  came  from  Alsace,  where 
her  family  occupied  a  much  higher  rank  than  that  held  by 
the  worthy  Protestant  elder  from  whom  her  humble  ser- 
vant is  descended.  Her  mother  was  a  Viomesnil,  her  father 
was  of  a  noble  Alsatian  family,  Counts  of  Barr  and  Sa- 
verne.  The  old  Count  de  Saverne  was  alive,  and  a  cham- 
berlain in  the  court  of  his  Polish  Majesty  good  King  Stan- 
islas at  ISTanci,  when  his  son  the  Vicomte  de  Barr,  a  man 
already  advanced  in  years,  brought  home  his  blooming 
young  bride  to  that  pretty  little  capital. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  brisk  and  cheery  old  gentle- 
man, as  his  sou  was  gloomy  and  severe.  The  count's  hotel 
at  Nanci  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  little  court.  His 
Protestantism  was  by  no  means  austere.  He  was  even 
known  to  regret  that  there  were  no  French  convents  for 
noble  damsels  of  the  Protestant  confession,  as  there  were 
across  the  Rhine,  where  his  own  two  daughters  might  be 
bestowed  out  of  the  way.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Saverne  were 
ungainly  in  appearance,  fierce  and  sour  in  temper,  resem- 
bling, in  these  particulars,  their  brother  Mons.  le  Baron  de 
Barr. 

In  his  youth.  Monsieur  de  Barr  had  served  not  without 
distinction,  being  engaged  against  Messieurs  the  English  at 
Hastenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  where  he  had  shown  both  cour- 
age and  capacity.  His  Protestantism  prevented  his  promo- 
tion in  the  army.  He  left  it,  steadfast  in  his  faith,  but 
soured  in  his  temper.  He  did  not  cave  for  whist  or  music, 
like  his  easy  old  father.  His  appearance  at  the  count's 
little  suppers  was  as  cheerful  as  a  death's-head  at  a  feast. 
M.  de  Barr  only  frequented  these  entertainments  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  young  wife,  who  pined  and  was  wretched  in 
the  solitary  family  mansion  of  Saverne,  where  the  Vicomte 
took  up  his  residence  when  first  married. 

He  was  of  an  awful  temper,  and  subject  to  storms  of  pas- 
sion. Being  a  very  conscientious  man,  he  suffered  ex- 
tremely after  one  of  these  ebullitions  of  rage.    Between  his 
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alternations  of  anger  and  remorse,  his  life  was  a  sad  one ; 
his  household  trembled  before  him,  and  especially  the  poor 
little  wife  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  her  quiet  country 
village  to  be  the  victim  of  his  rage  and  repentances.  More 
than  once  she  fled  to  the  old  Count  of  Saverne  at  jSTanci, 
and  the  kindly  selfish-  old  gentleman  used  his  feeble  en- 
deavours to  protect  his  poor  little  daughter-in-law.  Quickly 
after  these  quarrels  letters  would  arrive,  containing  vows 
of  the  most  abject  repentance  on  the  baron's  part.  These 
matrimonial  campaigns  followed  a  regular  course.  First 
rose  the  outbreak  of  temper;  then  the  lady's  flight  ensued 
to  papa-in-law  at  Nanci ;  then  came  letters  expressive  of 
grief;  then  the  repentant  criminal  himself  arrived,  whose 
anguish  and  cries  of  mea  culpa  were  more  insupportable 
than  his  outbreaks  of  rage.  After  a  few  years,  Madame 
de  Barr  lived  almost  entirely  with  her  father-in-law  at 
Nanci,  and  was  scarcely  seen  in  her  husband's  gloomy 
mansion  of  Saverne. 

For  some  years  no  child  was  born  of  this  most  unhappy 
union.  Just  when  poor  King  Stanislas  came  by  his  lam^ 
entable  death  (being  burned  at  his  own  fire),  the  old  Count 
de  Saverne  died,  and  his  son  found  that  he  inherited  little 
more  than  his  father's  name  and  title  of  Saverne,  the  fam- 
ily estate  being  greatly  impoverished  by  the  late  count's 
extravagant  and  indolent  habits,  and  much  weighed  down 
by  the  portions  awarded  to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saverne,  the 
elderly  sisters  of  the  present  elderly  lord. 

The  town  house  at  JSTanci  was  shut  up  for  a  while;  and 
the  new  lord  of  Saverne  retired  to  his  castle  with  his  sis- 
ters and  his  wife.  With  his  Catholic  neighbors  the  stern 
Protestant  gentleman  had  little  communion;  and  the  so- 
ciety which  frequented  his  dull  house  chiefly  consisted  of 
Protestant  clergymen  who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Along  its  left  bank,  which  had  only  become  French 
territory  of  late  years,  the  French  and  German  languages 
were  spoken  indifferently;  in  the  latter  language  M.  de 
Saverne  was  called  the  Herr  von  Zabern.  After  his 
father's  death,  Herr  von  Zabern  may  have  melted  a  little, 
bat  he  soon  became  as  moody,  violent,  and  ill-conditioned 
as  ever  the  Herr  von  Barr  had  been. 

Saverne  was  a  little  country  town,  with  the  crumbling 
old  Hotel  de  Saverne  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  a 
straggling   street  stretching  on  either  side.     Behind  the 
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house  were  melancholy  gardens,  squared  and  clipped  after 
the  ancient  French  fashion,  and,  beyond  the  garden  wall, 
some  fields  and  woods,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Saverne 
family.  These  fields  and  woods  were  fringed  by  another 
great  forest,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of  the  house 
of  Saverne,  but  had  been  purchased  from  the  late  easy  pro- 
prietor by  Messeigneurs  de  Eohan,  Princes  of  Empire,  of 
France,  and  the  Church,  Cardinals,  and  Archbishops  of 
Strasbourg,  between  whom  and  their  gloomy  Protestant 
neighbour  there  was  no  good-will.  Not  only  questions  of 
faith  separated  them,  but  questions  of  ohasse.  The  Count 
de  Saverne,  who  loved  shooting,  and  beat  his  meagre 
woods  for  game  with  a  couple  of  lean  dogs,  and  a  fowling- 
piece  over  his  shoulder,  sometimes  came  in  sight  of  the 
grand  hunting-parties  of  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal,  who 
went  to  the  chase  like  a  prince  as  he  was,  with  piqueurs  and 
horn-blowers,  whole  packs  of  dogs,  and  a  troop  of  gentle- 
men in  his  uniform.  Not  seldom  his  Eminence's  keepers 
and  M.  de  Saverne' s  solitary  garde-chasse  had  quarrels. 
"  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  shoot  any  red-legs  which 
come  upon  my  land,"  M.  de  Saverne  said  in  one  of  these 
controversies  as  he  held  up  a  partridge  which  he  had  just 
brought  down ;  and  the  keeper  knew  the  moody  nobleman 
would  be  true  to  his  word. 

Two  neighbours  so  ill-disposed  towards  one  another  were 
speedily  at  law ;  and  in  the  courts  at  Strasbourg  a  poor 
provincial  gentleman  was  likely  to  meet  with  scanty  justice 
when  opposed  to  such  a  powerful  enemy  as  the  Prince 
Archbishop  of  the  province,  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen 
of  the  kingdom.  Boundary  questions,  in  a  land  where 
there  are  no  hedges,  game,  forest,  and  fisherj-  questions — 
how  can  I  tell,  who  am  no  lawyer,  what  set  the  gentlemen 
at  loggerheads?  In  later  days  I  met  one  M.  Georgel,  an 
Abbe,  who  had  been  a  secretary  of  the  Prince  Cardinal,  and 
he  told  me  that  M.  de  Saverne  was  a  headlong,  violent,  ill- 
conditioned  little  maurais  couclieur,  as  they  say  in  France, 
and  ready  to  quarrel  \vith  or  without  a  reason. 

These  quarrels  naturally  took  the  Count  de  Saverne  to 
his  advocates  and  lawyers  at  Strasbourg,  and  he  would  ab- 
sent himself  for  days  from  home,  where  his  poor  wife  was 
perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  chanced,  on  one  of 
these  expeditions  to  the  chief  town  of  his  province,  that  he 
fell  iu  with  a  former  comrade  in  his  campaigns  o€  Hasten- 
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beck  and  Laufeldt,  an  officer  of  Soubise's  regiment,  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte.*  Lamotte  had  been  destined  to  the 
Church,  like  many  cadets  of  good  family,  but,  his  elder 
brother  dying,  he  was  released  from  the  tonsure  and  the 
seminary,  and  entered  the  army  under  good  protection. 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Saverne  remembered  this  M.  de  la  Motte 
at  Nanci  in  old  days.  He  bore  the  worst  of  characters ;  he 
was  a  gambler,  intriguer,  duellist,  profligate.  I  suspect 
that  most  gentlemen's  reputations  came  off  ill  under  the 
tongues  of  these  old  ladies,  and  have  heard  of  other  onun- 
tries  where  mesdemoiselles  are  equally  hard  to  please. 
"  Well,  have  we  not  all  our  faults?  "  I  imagine  M.  de  Sa- 
verne saying,  in  a  rage.  "Is  there  no  such  thing  as  cal- 
umny? Are  we  never  to  repent,  if  we  have  been  wrong? 
I  know  he  has  led  a  wild  youth.  Others  may  have  done 
as  much.  But  prodigals  have  been  reclaimed  ere  now,  and 
I  for  my  part  will  not  turn  my  back  on  this  one."  "Ah, 
I  wish  he  had ! "  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  myself  in  later 
days,  "  but  it  was  his  fate,  his  fate !  " 

One  day,  then,  the  Count  de  Saverne  returns  home  from 
Strasbourg  with  his  new  friend ;  presents  the  Baron  de  la 
Motte  to  the  ladies  of  his  house,  makes  the  gloomy  place 
as  cheerful  as  he  can  for  his  guest,  brings  forth  the  best 
wine  from  his  cave,  and  beats  his  best  covers  for  game.  I 
myself  knew  the  baron  some  years  later; — a  handsome, 
tall,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a  shifty  eye,  a  soft  voice,  and 
a  grand  manner.  Monsieur  de  Saverne  for  his  part  was 
short,  black,  and  ill-favoured,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother 
say.  But  Mrs.  Duval  did  not  love  him,  fancying  that  he 
ill-treated  her  Biche.  Where  she  disliked  people,  my  wor- 
thy parent  would  never  allow  them  a  single  good  qual- 
ity ;  but  she  always  averred  that  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  was 
a  perfect  line  gentleman. 

The  intimacy  between  these  two  gentlemen  increased 
apace.  M.  de  la  Motte  was  ever  welcome  at  Saverne:  a 
room  in  the  house  was  called  his  room :  their  visitor  was  an 
acquaintance  of  their  enemy  the  Cardinal  also,  and  would 
often  come  from  the  one  chtteau  to  the  other.  Laughingly 
he  would  tell  how  angry  Monseigneur  was  with  his  neigh- 

*  That  unlucky  Prince  de  Rohan  was  to  suffer  by  another  Dela- 
motte,  who,  with  his  "  Valois  "  of  a  wife,  played  such  a  notorious 
part  in  the  famous  "diamond  necklace  "  business,  but  the  two  wor- 
1  were  not,  I  believe,  related. — D.  D. 
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hour.  He  wished  he  could  make  peace  between  the  two 
houses.  He  gave  quite  good  advice  to  Monsieur  de  Sa- 
verne,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  he  ran  in  provoking  so 
powerful  an  adversary.  Men  had  been  imprisoned  for  life 
for  less  reason.  The  Cardinal  might  get  a  lettre  de  cachet 
against  his  obstinate  opponent.  He  could,  besides,  ruin 
Saverne  with  fines  and  law-costs.  The  contest  between  the 
two  was  quite  unequal,  and  the  weaker  party  must  inevi- 
tably be  crushed,  unless  these  unhappy  disputes  should 
cease.  As  far  as  the  ladies  of  the  house  dared  speak,  they 
coincided  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  and  were  for 
submission  and  reconciliation  with  their  neighbours.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne' s  own  relations  heard  of  the  feud,  and 
implored  the  count  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  one  of 
these,  the  Baron  de  Viomesnil,  going  to  command  in  Cor- 
sica, who  entreated  M.  de  Saverne  to  accompany  him  on 
the  campaign.  Anywhere  the  count  was  safer  than  in  his 
own  house  with  an  implacable  and  irresistible  enemy  at 
his  gate.  M.  de  Saverne  yielded  to  his  kinsman's  impoi- 
tunities.  He  took  down  his  sword  and  pistols  of  Laufeldt 
from  the  wall,  where  they  had  hung  for  twenty  years.  He 
set  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  order,  and  after  solemnly  as- 
sembling his  family,  and  on  his  knees  confiding  it  to  the 
gracious  protection  of  Heaven,  he  left  home  to  join  the 
suite  of  the  French  General. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  left  home — several  years  after  his 
marriage — his  wife  wrote  to  inform  him  that  she  was  likely 
to  be  a  mother.  The  stern  man,  who  had  been  very  un- 
happy previously,  and  chose  to  think  that  his  wife's  bar- 
renness was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for  some  crime  of  his 
or  hers,  was  very  much  moved  by  this  announcement.  I 
have  still  at  home  a  German  Bible  which  he  used,  and  in 
which  is  written  in  the  German  a  very  affecting  prayer 
composed  by  him,  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
child  about  to  be  born,  and  hoping  that  this  infant  might 
grow  in  grace,  and  bring  peace  and  love  and  unity  into  the 
household.  It  would  appear  that  he  made  no  doubt  he 
should  have  a  son.  His  hope  and  aim  were  to  save  in  ev- 
ery possible  way  for  this  child.  I  have  read  many  letters 
of  his  which  he  sent  from  Corsica  to  his  wife,  and  which 
she  kept.  They  were  full  of  strange  minute  orders,  as  to 
the  rearing  and  education  of  this  son  that  was  to  be  born. 
He  enjoined  saving  amounting  to  niggardliness  in  his  house- 
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hold,  and  calculated  how  much  might  be  put  away  in 
ten,  in  twenty  years,  so  that  the  coming  heir  might  have  a 
property  worthy  of  his  ancient  name.  In  case  he  should 
fall  in  action,  he  laid  commands  upon  his  wife  to  pursue  a 
system  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  the  child  at 
coming  of  age  might  be  able  to  appear  creditably  in  the 
world.  In  these  letters,  I  remember,  the  events  of  the 
campaign  were  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words :  the  main 
part  of  the  letters  consisted  of  prayers,  speculations,  and 
prophecies  regarding  the  child,  and  sermons  couched  in  the 
language  of  the  writer's  stern  creed.  When  the  child  was 
born,  and  a  girl  appeared  in  place  of  the  boy,  upon  whom 
the  poor  father  had  set  his  heart,  I  hear  the  family  were  so 
dismayed,  that  they  hardly  dared  to  break  the  news  to  the 
chief  of  the  house. 

Who  told  me?  The  same  man  who  said  he  wished  he 
had  never  seen  M.  de  Saverne :  the  man  for  whom  the  un- 
happy gentleman  had  conceived  a  warm  friendship ; — ^the 
man  who  was  to  bring  a  mysterious  calamity  upon  those 
whom,  as  I  do  think,  and  in  his  selfish  way,  he  loved  sin- 
cerely, and  he  spoke  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  little 
desire  to  deceive  me. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  is  gone  on  the  campaign.  The 
chatelaine  is  left  alone  in  her  melancholy  tower  with  her 
two  dismal  duennas.  My  good  mother,  speaking  in  later, 
days  about  these  matters,  took  up  the  part  of  her  Biche 
against  the  Ladies  of  Barr  and  their  brother,  and  always 
asserted  that  the  tyranny  of  the  duennas,  and  tlie  meddling, 
and  the  verbosity,  and  the  ill-temper  of  M.  de  Saverne 
himself,  brought  about  the  melancholy  events  which  now 
presently  ensued.  The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  little  man 
(my  mother  said)  who  loved  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  who 
held  forth  from  morning  till  night.  His  life  was  a  fuss. 
He  would  weigh  the  coffee,  and  count  the  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  his  frugal  house.  ISTight 
and  morning  he  preached  sermons  to  his  family,  and  he 
continued  to  preach  when  not  en  chaire,  laying  down  the 
law  upon  all  subjects,  untiringly  voluble.  Cheerfulness  in 
the  company  of  such  a  man  was  hypocrisy.  Mesdames  de 
Barr  had  to  disguise  weariness,  to  assume  an  air  of  con- 
tentment, and  to  appear  to  be  interested  when  the  count 
preached.  As  for  the  count's  sisters,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  their  brother  and  lord  with  respectful 
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submission.  They  had  a  hundred  domestic  occupations: 
they  liad  baking  and  boiling,  and  pickling,  and  washing, 
and  endless  embroidery :  the  life  of  the  little  ch&teau  was 
quite  supportable  to  them.  They  knew  no  better.  Even 
in  their  father's  days  at  ISTanci,  the  ungainly  women  kept 
pretty  much  aloof  from  the  world,  and  were  little  better 
than  domestic  servants  in  waiting  on  Monseigneur. 

And  Madame  de  Saverne,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
family,  accepted  the  subordinate  position  meekly  enough. 
She  spun  and  she  bleached,  and  she  worked  great  embroid- 
eries, and  busied  herself  about  her  house,  and  listened  de- 
murely whilst  Monsieur  le  Comte  was  preaching.  But  then 
there  came  a  time  when  her  duties  interested  her  no  more, 
when  his  sermons  became  especially  wearisome,  when  sharp 
words  passed  between  her  and  her  lord,  and  the  poor  thing 
exhibited  symptoms  of  impatience  and  revolt.  And  with 
the  revolt  arose  awful  storms  and  domestic  battles ;  and 
after  battles,  submission,  reconciliation,  forgiveness,  hypoc- 
risy? 

It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  de  Saverne  loved  the 
sound  of  his  own  croaking  voice,  and  to  hold  forth  to  his 
home  congregation.  Night  after  night  he  and  his  friend 
M.  de  la  Motte  would  have  religious  disputes  together,  in 
which  the  Huguenot  gentleman  flattered  himself  that  he 
constantly  had  the  better  of  the  ex-pupil  of  the  seminary. 
I  was  not  present  naturally,  not  setting  my  foot  on  French 
ground  until  five-and-twenty  years  after,  but  I  can  fancy 
Madame  the  Countess  sitting  at  her  tambour  frame,  and 
the  old  duenna  ladies  at  their  cards,  and  the  combat  of  the 
churches  going  on  between  these  two  champions  in  the  lit- 
tle old  saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne.  "  As  I  hope  for 
pardon,"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  me  at  a  supreme  moment 
of  his  life,  "and  to  meet  those  whom  on  earth  I  loved  and 
made  unhappy,  no  wrong  passed  between  Clarisse  and  me, 
save  that  wrong  which  consisted  in  disguising  from  her 
husband  the  regard  we  had  for  one  another.  Once,  twice, 
thrice,  I  went  away  from  their  house,  but  that  unhappy 
Saverne  would  bring  me  back,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
return.  I  would  let  him  talk  for  hours — I  own  it — so  that 
I  might  be  near  Clarisse.  I  had  to  answer  from  time  to 
time,  and  rubbed  up  my  old  seminary  learning  to  reply  to 
his  sermons.  I  must  often  have  spoken  at  random,  for  my 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  poor  man's  radotages,  and 
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he  could  no  more  change  my  convictions  than  he  could 
change  the  colour  of  my  skin.  Hours  and  hours  thus 
passed  away.  They  would  have  been  intolerably  tedious 
to  others :  they  were  not  so  to  me.  I  preferred  that 
gloomy  little  chateau  to  the  finest  place  in  Europe.  To 
see  Clarisse,  was  all  I  asked.  Denis !  There  is  a  power  ir- 
resistible impelling  all  of  us.  From  the  moment  I  first  set 
eyes  on  her,  I  knew  she  was  my  fate.  I  shot  an  English 
grenadier  at  Hastenbeck,  who  would  have  bayoneted  poor 
Saverne  but  for  me  As  I  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground, 
I  thought,  '  I  shall  have  to  repent  of  ever  having  seen  that 
man.'  I  felt  the  same  thing,  Duval,  when  I  saw  you." 
And  as  the  unhappy  gentleman  spoke,  I  remembered  how 
I  for  my  part  felt  a  singular  and  unpleasant  sensation  as 
of  terror  and  approaching  evil  when  first  I  looked  at  that 
handsome,  ill-omened  face. 

I  thankfully  believe  the  words  which  M.  de  la  Motte 
spoke  to  me  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  no  cause  to  dis- 
guise the  truth ;  and  am  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Countess  de  Saverne.  Poor  lady !  if  she  erred  in  thought, 
she  had  to  pay  so  awful  a  penalty  for  her  crime,  that  we 
humbly  hope  it  has  been  forgiven  her.  She  was  not  true 
to  her  husband,  though  she  did  him  no  wrong.  If,  while 
trembling  before  him,  she  yet  had  dissimulation  enough  to 
smile  and  be  merry,  I  suppose  no  preacher  or  husband 
would  be  very  angry  with  her  for  that  hypocrisy.  I  have 
seen  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  soundly  cuffed  for  looking 
sulky;  we  expect  our  negroes  to  be  obedient  and  to  be 
happy  too. 

Now  when  M.  de  Saverne  went  away  to  Corsica,  I  sus- 
pect he  was  strongly  advised  to  take  that  step  by  his  friend 
M.  de  la  Motte.  When  he  was  gone,  M.  de  la  Motte  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  where  an  old 
school-fellow  of  his,  a  pastor  and  preacher  from  Kehl,  on 
the  German  Rhine  bank,  was  installed  in  command  of  the 
little  garrison,  from  which  its  natural  captain  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Cla- 
risse deceived  this  gentleman  and  her  two  sisters-in-law,  and 
acted  towards  them  with  a  very  culpable  hypocrisy. 

Although  there  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two 
chateaux  of  Saverne — namely,  the  Cardinal's  new-built 
castle  in  the  Park,  and  the  count's  hotel  in  the  little  town 
— yet  each  house  knew  more  or  less  of  the  other's  doings. 
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When  the  Prince  Cardinal  and  his  court  were  at  Saverne, 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Barr  were  kept  perfectly  well  informed 
of  all  the  festivities  which  they  did  not  share.  In  our 
little  Fareport  here,  do  not  the  Miss  Prys,  my  neighbours, 
know  what  I  have  for  dinner,  the  amount  of  my  income, 
the  price  of  my  wife's  last  gown,  and  the  items  of  my 
son's,  Captain  Scapegrace's,  tailor's  bill?  ISTo  doubt  the 
Ladies  of  Barr  were  equally  well  informed  of  the  doings 
of  the  Prince  Coadjutor  and  his  court.  Such  gambling, 
such  splendour,  such  painted  hussies  from  Strasbourg,  such 
plays,  masquerades,  and  orgies  as  took  place  in  that  castle! 
Mesdemoiselles  had  the  very  latest  particulars  of  all  these 
horrors,  and  the  Cardinal's  castle  was  to  them  as  the  castle 
of  a  wicked  ogre.  From  her  little  dingy  tower  at  night 
Madame  de  Saverne  could  look  out,  and  see  the  Cardinal's 
sixty  palace  windows  all  aflame.  Of  summer  nights  gusts 
of  unhallowed  music  would  be  heard  from  the  great  house, 
where  dancing  festivals,  theatrical  pieces  even,  were  per- 
formed. Though  Madame  de  Saverne  was  forbidden  by 
her  husband  to  frequent  those  assemblies,  the  townspeople 
were  up  to  the  palace  from  time  to  time,  and  Madame 
could  not  help  hearing  of  the  doings  there.  In  spite  of 
the  count's  prohibition,  his  gardener  poached  in  the  Car- 
dinal's woods ;  one  or  two  of  the  servants  were  smuggled  in 
to  see  a  fete  or  a  ball;  then  Madame' s  own  woman  went; 
then  Madame  herself  began  to  have  a  wicked  longing  to 
go,  as  Madame' s  first  ancestress  had  for  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree.  Is  not  the  apple  always  ripe  on  that  tree, 
and  does  not  the  tempter  forever  invite  you  to  pluck  and 
eat?  Madame  de  Saverne  had  a  lively  little  waiting-maid, 
whose  bright  eyes  loved  to  look  into  neighbours'  parks  and 
gardens,  and  who  had  foiind  favour  with  one  of  the  do- 
mestics of  the  Prince  Archbishop.  This  woman  brought 
news  to  her  mistress  of  the  feasts,  balls,  banquets,  nay, 
comedies,  which  were  performed  at  the  Prince  Cardinal's. 
The  Prince's  gentlemen  went  hunting  in  his  uniform.  He 
was  served  on  plate,  and  a  laoquey  in  his  livery  stood  be- 
hind each  guest.  He  had  the  French  comedians  over  from 
Strasbourg.  Oh,  that  M.  de  Molifere  was  a  droll  gentle- 
man, and  how  grand  the  "  Cid  "  was ! 

Now,  to  see  these  plays  and  balls,  Martha,  the  maid, 
must  have  had  intelligence  in  and  out  of  both  the  houses 
of  Saverne.     She  must  have  deceived  those  old  dragons, 
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Mesdemoiselles.  She  must  have  had  means  of  creeping 
out  at  the  gate,  and  silently  creeping  back  again.  She  told 
her  mistress  everything  she  saw,  acted  the  plays  for  her, 
and  described  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Madame  de  Saverne  was  never  tired  of  hearing  her  maid's 
stories.  When  Martha  was  going  to  a  fgte,  Madame  lent 
her  some  little  ornament  to  wear,  and  yet  when  Pasteur 
Schnorr  and  Mesdemoiselles  talked  of  the  proceedings  at 
Great  Saverne,  and  as  if  the  fires  of  Gomorrah  were  ready 
to  swallow  up  that  palace,  and  all  within  it,  the  Lady  of 
Saverne  sate  demurely  in  silence,  and  listened  to  their 
croaking  and  sermons.  Listened?  The  pastor  exhorted 
the  household,  the  old  ladies  talked  night  after  night,  and 
poor  Madame  de  Saverne  never  heeded.  Her  thoughts  were 
away  in  Great  Saverne ;  her  spirit  was  forever  hankering 
about  those  woods.  Letters  came  now  and  again  from  M. 
de  Saverne,  with  the  army.  They  had  been  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  Very  good.  He  was  unhurt.  Heaven  be 
praised.  And  then  the  grim  husband  read  his  poor  little 
wife  a  grim  sermon ;  and  the  grim  sisters  and  the  chaplain 
commented  on  it.  Once,  after  an  action  at  Calvi,  Monsieur 
de  Saverne,  who  was  always  specially  lively  in  moments  of 
danger,  described  how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  the  chaplain  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
and  delivered  to  the  household  a  prodigious  discourse  on 
death,  on  danger,  on  preservation  here  and  hereafter,  and 
alas,  and  alas,  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  found  that  she 
had  not  listened  to  a  word  of  the  homily.  Her  thoughts 
were  not  with  the  preacher,  nor  with  the  captain  of  Vio- 
mesnil's  regiment  before  Calvi;  they  were  in  the  palace 
at  Great  Saverne,  with  the  balls,  and  the  comedies,  and 
the  music,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  from  Paris  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  out  of  Empire  beyond  the  Ehine,  who  fre- 
quented the  Prince's  entertainments. 

What  happened  where  the  wicked  spirit  was  whispering, 
"Eat,"  and  the  tempting  apple  hung  within  reach?  One 
night  when  the  household  was  at  rest,  Madame  de  Saverne, 
muffled  in  cloak  and  calash,  with  a  female  companion  sim- 
ilarly disguised,  tripped  silently  out  of  the  back  gate  of  the 
Hotel  de  Saverne,  found  a  carriole  in  waiting,  with  a  driver 
who  apparently  knew  the  road  and  the  passengers  he  was 
to  carry,  and  after  half  an  hour's  drive  through  the  straight 
avenues  of  the  park  of  Great  Saverne,  alighted  at  the  gates 
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of  the  ch§,teau,  where  the  driver  gave  up  the  reins  of  the 
carriole  to  a  domestic  in  waiting,  and,  by  doors  and  pas- 
sages which  seemed  perfectly  well  known  to  him,  the 
coachman  and  the  two  women  entered  the  castle  together 
and  found  their  way  to  a  gallery  in  a  great  hall,  in  which 
many  lords  and  ladies  were  seated,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  stage,  with  a  curtain  before  it.  Men  and  women 
came  backwards  and  forwards  on  this  stage,  and  recited 
dialogue  in  verses.  0  mercy !  it  was  a  comedy  they  were 
acting,  one  of  those  wicked  delightful  plays  which  she  was 
forbidden  to  see,  and  which  she  was  longing  to  behold! 
After  the  comedy  was  to  be  a  ball,  in  which  the  actors 
would  dance  in  their  stage  habits.  Some  of  the  people 
were  in  masks  already,  and  in  that  box  near  to  the  stage, 
surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  dominoes,  sate  Monseigneur 
the  Prince  Cardinal  himself.  Madame  de  Saverne  had  seen 
him  and  his  cavalcade  sometimes  returning  from  hunting. 
She  woald  have  been  as  much  puzzled  to  say  what  the  play 
was  about  as  to  give  an  account  of  Pasteur  Schnorr's  ser- 
mon a  few  hours  before.  But  Prontin  made  jokes  with 
his  master  Damis ;  and  Geronte  locked  up  the  doors  of  his 
house,  and  went  to  bed  grumbling ;  and  it  grew  quite  dark, 
and  Mathurine  flung  a  rope-ladder  out  of  window,  and  she 
and  her  mistress  Elmire  came  down  the  ladder;  and 
Frontin  held  it,  and  Elmire,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Mons.  Damis ;  and  master  and  man,  and  maid  and 
mistress,  sang  a  merry  chorus  together,  in  which  human 
frailty  was  very  cheerfully  depicted ;  and  when  they  had 
done,  away  they  went  to  the  gondola,  which  was  in  wait- 
ing at  the  canal  stairs,  and  so  good  night.  And  when  old 
Geronte,  wakened  up  by  the  disturbance,  at  last  came  forth 
in  his  night-cap,  and  saw  the  boat  paddling  away  out  of 
reach,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  audience  laughed  at  the 
poor  impotent  raging  old  wretch.  It  was  a  very  merry 
play  indeed,  and  is  still  popular  and  performed  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

After  the  play  came  a  ball.  Would  Madame  dance? 
Would  the  noble  Countess  of  Saverne  dance  with  a  coach- 
man? There  were  others  below  on  the  dancing-floor 
dressed  in  mask  and  domino  as  she  was.  Who  ever  said 
she  had  a  mask  and  domino?  You  see  it  has  been  stated 
that  she  was  muifled  in  cloak  and  calash.  Well,  is  not  a 
domino  a  cloak?  and  has  it  not  a  hood  or  calash  appended 
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to  it?  and,  pray,  do  not  women  wear  masks  at  home  as 
well  as  at  the  Eidotto? 

Another  question  arises  here.  A  high-born  lady  entrusts 
herself  to  a  charioteer,  who  drives  her  to  the  castle  of  a 
prince  her  husband's  enemy.  Who  was  her  companion? 
Of  course  he  could  be  no  other  than  that  luckless  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte.  He  had  never  been  very  far  away  from  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne  since  her  husband's  departure.  In  spite 
of  chaplains,  and  duennas,  and  guards,  and  locks  and  keys, 
he  had  found  means  of  communicating  witli  her.  How? 
By  what  lies  and  stratagems?  By  what  arts  and  bribery? 
These  poor  people  are  both  gone  to  their  account.  Both 
suffered  a  fearful  punishment.  I  will  not  describe  their 
follies,  and  don't  care  to  be  Mons.  Figaro,  and  hold  the 
ladder  and  lantern,  while  the  count  scales  Eosina's  win- 
dow. Poor,  frightened  erring  soul !  She  suffered  an  aw- 
ful penalty  for  what,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  wrong. 

A  child  almost,  she  was  married  to  M.  de  Saverne,  with- 
out knowing  him,  without  liking  him,  because  her  parents 
ordered  her,  and  because  she  was  bound  to  comply  with 
their  will.  She  was  sold,  and  went  to  her  slavery.  She 
lived  at  first  obediently  enough.  If  she  shed  tears,  they 
were  dried;  if  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the  two 
were  presently  reconciled.  She  bore  no  especial  malice, 
and  was  as  gentle,  subordinate  a  slave  as  ever  you  shall  see 
in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes.  Nobody's  tears  were  sooner 
dried,  as  I  should  judge :  none  would  be  more  ready  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  overseer  who  drove  her.  But  you 
don't  expect  sincerity  and  subservience  too.  I  know,  for 
my  part,  a  lady  who  only  obeys  when  she  likes :  and  faith ! 
it  may  be  it  is  I  who  am  the  hypocrite,  and  have  to  trem- 
ble, and  smile,  and  swindle  before  her. 

When  Madame  de  Saverne' s  time  was  nearly  come,  it 
was  ordered  that  she  should  go  to  Strasbourg,  where  the 
best  medical  assistance  is  to  be  had :  and  here,  six  months 
after  her  husband's  departure  for  Corsica,  their  child, 
Agnes  de  Saverne,  was  born. 

Did  secret  terror  and  mental  disquietude  and  remorse 
now  fall  on  the  unhappy  lady?  She  wrote  to  my  mother, 
at  this  time  her  only  confidante  (and  yet  not  a  confidante 
of  all!) — "0  Ursule!  I  dread  this  event.  Perhaps  I  shall 
die.  I  think  I  hope  I  shall.  In  these  long  days,  since  he 
has  been  away,  I  have  got  so  to  dread  his  return,  that  I 
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believe  I  shall  go  mad  when  I  see  him.  Do  you  know, 
after  the  battle  before  Calvi,  when  I  read  that  many  ofift- 
oers  had  been  killed,  I  thought,  is  M.  de  Saverne  killed? 
And  I  read  the  list  down,  and  his  name  was  not  there :  and, 
my  sister,  my  sister,  I  was  not  glad !  Have  I  come  to  be 
such  a  monster  as  to  wish  my  own  husband  *  *  *  jq'o. 
I  wish  I  was.  I  can't  speak  to  M.  Schnorr  about  this. 
He  is  so  stupid.  He  doesn't  understand  me.  He  is  like 
my  husband;  forever  preaching  me  his  sermons. 

"  Listen,  tJrsule !  Speak  it  to  nobody !  I  have  been  to 
hear  a  sermon.  Oh,  it  was  indeed  divine!  It  was  not 
from  one  of  our  pastors.  Oh,  how  they  weary  me!  It 
was  from  a  good  bishop  of  the  French  Church — not  our 
German  Church — the  Bishop  of  Amiens — who  happens  to 
be  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal  Prince.  The  bishop's 
name  is  M.  de  la,  Motte.  He  is  a  relative  of  a  gentleman 
of  whom  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  lately — of  a  great 
friend  of  M.  de  Saverne,  who  saved  my  husband's  life  in 
the  battle  M.  de  S.  is  always  talking  about. 

"  How  beautiful  the  cathedral  is !  It  was  night  when  I 
went.  The  church  was  lighted  like  the  stars,  and  the 
music  was  like  Heaven.  Ah,  how  different  from  M. 
Schnorr  at  home,  from — from  somebody  else  at  my  new 
home  who  is  always  preaching — that  is,  when  he  is  at 
home !  Poor  man !  I  wonder  whether  he  preaches  to  them 
in  Corsica!  I  pity  them  if  he  does.  Don't  mention  the 
cathedral  if  you  write  to  me.  The  dragons  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  How  they  would  scold  if  they  did ! 
Oh,  how  they  ennuyent  me,  the  dragons !  Behold  them  I 
They  think  I  am  writing  to  my  husband.  Ah,  Ursule! 
When  I  write  to  him,  I  sit  for  hours  before  the  paper.  I 
say  nothing ;  and  what  I  say  seems  to  be  lies.  Whereas 
when  I  write  to  you,  my  pen  runs — runs!  The  paper  is 
covered  before  I  think  I  have  begun.  So  it  is  when  I  write 
tQ  *  *  #  J  (Jo  believe  that  vilain  dragon  is  peering  at 
my  note  with  her  spectacles !  Yes,  my  good  sister,  I  am 
writing  to  M.  le  Comte!  " 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  is  added,  as  by  the  countess's 
command,  in  the  German  language,  in  which  Madame  de 
Saverne' s  medical  attendant  announces  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  and  that  the  child  and  mother  are  doing  well. 

That  daughter  is  sitting  before  me  now — with  spectacles 
on  nose  too — very  placidly  spelling  the  Portsmouth  paper, 
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where  I  hope  she  will  soon  read  the  promotion  of  Monsieur 
Scapegrace,  her  son.  She  has  exchanged  her  noble  name 
for  mine,  which  is  only  humble  and  honest.  My  dear ! 
your  eyes  are  not  so  bright  as  once  I  remember  them ,  and 
the  raven  locks  are  streaked  with  silver.  To  shield  thy 
head  from  dangers  has  been  the  blessed  chance  and  duty  of 
my  life.  When  I.  turn  towards  her,  and  see  her  moored  in 
our  harbour  of  I'est,  after  our  life's  chequered  voyage,  calm 
and  happy,  a  sense  of  immense  gratitude  fills  my  being, 
and  my  heart  says  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  first  days  of  the  life  of  Agnes  de  Saverne  were 
marked  by  incidents  which  were  strangely  to  infiuence  her 
career.  Around  her  little  cradle  a  double,  a  triple  tragedj' 
was  about  to  be  enacted.  Strange  that  death,  crime,  re- 
venge, remorse,  mystery,  should  attend  round  the  cradle 
of  one  so  innocent  and  pure — as  pure  and  innocent,  I  pray 
Heaven  now,  as  upon  that  day  when,  at  scarce  a  month 
old,  the  adventures  of  her  life  began. 

That  letter  to  my  mother,  written  by  Madame  de  Saverne 
on  the  eve  of  her  child's  birth,  and  finished  by  her  attend- 
ant, bears  date  November  25,  1768.  A  month  later  Martha 
Seebach,  her  attendant,  wrote  (in  German)  that  her  mis- 
tress had  suffered  frightfully  from  fever ;  so  much  so  that 
her  reason  left  her  for  some  time,  and  her  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Barr  were  for  bringing  up 
the  child  by  hand ;  but  not  being  versed  in  nursery  prac- 
tices, the  infant  had  failed  sadly  until  restored  to  its 
mother.  Madame  de  Saverne  was  now  tranquil.  Madame 
was  greatly  better.  She  had  suffered  most  fearfully.  In 
her  illness  she  was  constantly  calling  for  her  foster-sister 
to  protect  her  from  some  danger,  which,  as  she  appeared 
to  fancy,  menaced  Madame. 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  pass- 
ing, I  remember  the  arrival  of  the  next.  It  lies  in  yonder 
drawer,  and  was  written  by  a  poor  fevered  hand  which  is 
now  cold,  in  ink  which  is  faded  after  fifty  years.*  I  re- 
member my  mother  screaming  out  in  German,  which  she 
always  spoke  when  strongly  moved,  "Dear  Heaven,  my 
child  is  mad — is  mad !  "  And  indeed  that  poor  faded  letter 
contains  a  strange  rhapsody. 

*The  memoirs  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  '20,  '21. 
Mr.  Duval  was  gazetted  Roar- Admiral  and  K.C.B.  in  the  promotions 
on  the  accession  ol'  King  George  IV. 
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"  Ursule !  "  she  wrote  (I  do  not  care  to  give  at  length  the 
words  of  the  poor  wandering  creature),  "after  my  child 
was  born  the  demons  wanted  to  take  her  from  me.  But  I 
struggled  and  kept  her  quite  close,  and  now  they  can  no 
longer  hurt  her.  I  took  her  to  church.  Martha  went  with 
me,  and  He  was  there — he  always  is — to  defend  me  from 
the  demons,  and  I  had  her  christened  Agnes,  and  I  was 
christened  Agnes  too.  Think  of  my  being  christened  at 
twenty-two!  Agnes  the  First,  and  Agnes  the  Second. 
But  though  my  name  is  changed,  I  am  always  the  same  to 
my  Ursule,  and  my  name  now  is,  Agnes  Clarisse  de  Sa- 
verne,  born  de  Viomesnil. " 

She  had  actually,  when  not  quite  mistress  of  her  own 
reason,  been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
her  child.  Was  she  sane  when  she  so  acted?  Had  she 
thought  of  the  step  before  taking  it?  Had  she  known 
Catholic  clergymen  at  Saverne,  or  had  she  other  reasons 
for  her  conversion  than  those  which  were  furnished  in  the 
conversations  which  took  place  between  her  husband  and 
M.  de  la  Motte?  In  this  letter  the  poor  lady  says,  "Yes- 
terday two  persons  came  to  my  bed  with  gold  crowns  round 
their  heads.  One  was  dressed  like  a  priest;  one  was  beau- 
tiful and  covered  with  arrows,  and  they  said,  '  We  are  Saint 
Fabian  and  Saint  Sebastian;  and  to-morrow  is  the  day  of 
St.  Agnes :  and  she  will  be  at  church  to  receive  you  there." 

What  the  real  case  was  I  never  knew.  The  Protestant 
clergyman  whom  I  saw  in  after  days  could  only  bring  his 
book  to  show  that  he  had  christened  the  infant,  not  Agnes, 
but  Augustine.  Martha  Seebach  is  dead.  La  Motte,  when 
I  conversed  with  him,  did  not  touch  upon  this  part  of  the 
poor  lady's  history.  I  conjecture  that  the  images  and  pict- 
u]-es  which  she  had  seen  in  the  churches  operated  upon  her 
fevered  brain;  that,  having  procured  a  Roman  Calendar 
and  Missal,  she  knew  saints'  days  and  feasts ;  and,  not  yet 
recovered  from  her  delirium  or  quite  responsible  for  the 
actions  which  she  performed,  she  took  her  child  to  the 
cathedral,  and  was  baptized  there. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  the  poor  lady  had  to  practise  more 
deceit  and  concealment.  The  "  demons "  were  the  old 
maid,en  sisters  left  to  watch  over  her.  She  had  to  hood- 
wink these.  Had  she  not  done  so  before — when  she  went 
to  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Saverne?  Wherever  the  poor 
thing  moved  I  fancy  those  ill-omened  eyes  of  La  Motte 
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glimmering  upon  her  out  of  the  darkness.  Poor  Eve — not 
lost  quite,  I  pray  and  think, — but  that  serpent  was  ever 
trailing  after  her,  and  she  was  to  die  poisoned  in  its  coil. 
Who  shall  understand  the  awful  ways  of  Fate?  A  year 
after  that  period  regarding  which  I  write,  a  lovely  Imperial 
Princess  rode  through  the  Strasbourg  streets  radiant  and 
blushing,  amidst  pealing  bells,  roaring  cannon,  garlands 
and  banners,  and  shouting  multitudes.  Did  any  one  ever 
think  that  the  last  stage  of  that  life's  journey  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  hideous  tumbrel,  and  to  terminate  on  a  scaffold? 
The  life  of  Madame  de  Saverne  was  to  last  but  a  year 
more,  and  her  end  to  be  scarcely  less  tragical. 

Many  physicians  have  told  me  how  often  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  the  brain  of  the  mother  will  be  affected.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne  remained  for  some  time  in  this  febrile 
condition,  if  not  unconscious  of  her  actions,  at  least  not  ac- 
countable for  all  of  them.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
she  woke  up  as  out  of  a  dream,  having  a  dreadful  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  had  passed.  Under  what 
hallucinations  we  never  shall  know,  or  yielding  to  what 
persuasigns,  the  wife  of  a  stern  Protestant  nobleman  had 
been  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  had  been  christened 
there  with  her  child.  She  never  could  recall  that  step. 
A  great  terror  came  over  her  as  she  thought  of  it — a  great 
terror  and  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  the  cause  of  all  her 
grief  and  her  fear.  She  began  to  look  out  lest  he  should 
return ;  she  clutched  her  child  to  her  breast,  and  barred 
and  bolted  all  doors  for  fear  people  should  rob  her  of  the 
infant.  The  Protestant  chaplain,  the  Protestant  sisters-in- 
law,  looked  on  with  dismay  and  anxiety ;  they  thought  justly 
that  Madame  de  Saverne  was  not  yet  quite  restored  to  her 
reason;  they  consulted  the  physicians,  who  agreed  with 
them ;  who  arrived,  who  prescribed ;  who  were  treated  by 
the  patient  with  scorn,  laughter,  insult  sometimes ;  some- 
times with  tears  and  terror,  according  to  her  wayward 
mood.  Her  condition  was  most  puzzling.  The  sisters 
wrote  from  time  to  time  guarded  reports  respecting  her  to 
her  husband  in  Corsica.  He,  for  his  part,  replied  instantly 
with  volumes  of  his  wonted  verbose  commonplace.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  Fate,  when  informed  that  a 
daughter  was  born  to  him;  and  presently  wrote  whole 
reams  of  instructions  regarding  her  nurture,  dress,  and 
physical  and  religious  training.      The  child    was  called 
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Agnes?  He  would  have  preferred  Barbara,  as  being  bis 
raother's  name.  I  remember  in  some  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man's letters  there  were  orders  about  the  child's  pap,  and 
instructions  as  to  the  nurse's  diet.  He  was  coming  home 
soon.  The  Corsicans  had  been  defeated  in  every  action. 
Had  he  been  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been  a  knight  of  the 
King's  orders  long  ere  this.  M.  de  Viomesnil  hoped  still 
i;o  get  for  him  the  order  of  Military  Merit  (the  Protestant 
order  which  his  Majesty  had  founded  ten  years  previously). 
These  letters  (which  were  subsequently  lost  by  an  accident 
at  sea*)  spoke  modestly  enough  of  the  count's  personal  ad- 
ventures. I  hold  him  to  have  been  a  very  brave  man,  and 
only  not  tedious  and  prolix  when  he  spoke  of  his  own 
merits  and  services. 

The  count's  letters  succeeded  each  other  post  after  post. 
The  end  of  the  war  was  approaching,  and  with  it  his  re- 
turn was  assured.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  seeing  his 
child,  and  leading  her  in  the  way  she  should  go — the  right 
way,  the  true  way.  As  the  mother's  brain  cleared,  her  ter- 
ror grew  greater — her  terror  and  loathing  of  her  husband. 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  return,  oi  to  face 
him  with  the  confession  which  she  knew  she  must  make. 
His  wife  turn  Catholic  and  baptize  his  child?  She  felt  he 
would  kill  her,  did  he  know  what  had  happened.  She 
went  to  the  priest  who  had  baptized  her.  M.  Georgel 
(his  Eminence's  secretary)  knew  her  husband.  The  Prince 
Cardinal  was  so  great  and  powerful  a  prelate,  Georgel 
said,  that  he  would  protect  her  against  all  the  wrath  of  all 
the  Protestants  in  France.  I  think  she  must  have  had 
interviews  with  the  Prince  Cardinal,  though  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  them  in  any  letter  to  my  mother. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  M.  de  Vaux,  M.  de  Vio- 
mesnil, both  wrote  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Count  de  Saverne.  Their  good  wishes  would  attend 
him  home ;  Protestant  as  he  was,  their  best  interest  should 
be  exerted  in  his  behalf. 

The  day  of  the  count's  return  approached.  The  day  ar- 
rived :  I  (!an  fancy  the  brave  gentleman  with  beating  heart 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  homely  lodging  where  his  family 
have  been  living  at  Strasbourg  ever  since  the  infant's  birth. 

*  The  letters  from  Madame  de  Saverne  to  my  mother  at  Winchelsea 
were  not  subject  to  this  mishap,  but  were  always  kept  by  Madame 
Duval  in  her  own  escritoire. 
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How  he  has  dreamt  about  that  child :  prayed  f oi  her  and 
his  wife  at  night-watch  and  bivouac — prayed  for  them  as 
he  stood,  calm  and  devout,  in  the  midst  of  battle.     *     *     * 

When  he  enters  the  room,  he  sees  only  two  frightened 
domestics  and  the  two  ghastly  faces  of  his  scared  old  sisters. 

"  Where  are  Clarisse  and  the  child?  "  he  asks. 

The  child  and  the  mother  were  gone.  The  aunts  knew 
not  where. 

A  stroke  of  palsy  could  scarcely  have  smitten  the  un- 
happy gentleman  more  severely  than  did  the  news  which 
his  trembling  family  was  obliged  to  give  him.  In  later 
days  I  saw  M.  Schnorr,  the  German  pastor  from  Kehl, 
who  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  who  was  installed  in 
the  count's  house  as  tutor  and  chaplain  during  the  absence 
of  the  master.  "  When  Madame  de  Saverne  went  to  make 
her  Gaucher  at  Strasbourg"  (M.  Schnorr  said  to  me),  "I 
retired  to  my  duties  at  Kehl,  glad  enough  to  return  to  the 
quiet  of  my  home,  for  the  noble  lady's  reception  of  me  was 
anything  but  gracious;  and  I  had  to  endure  much  female 
sarcasm  and  many  unkind  words  from  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
whenever,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented  myself  at  her 
table.  Sir,  that  most  unhappy  lady  used  to  make  sport  of 
me  before  her  domestics.  She  used  to  call  me  her  gaoler. 
She  used  to  mimic  my  ways  of  eating  and  drinking.  She 
would  yawn  in  the  midst  of  my  exhortations,  and  cry  out, 
'  0  que  c'est  bSte ! '  and  when  I  gave  out  a  Psalm,  would 
utter  little  cries,  and  say,  '  Pardon  me,  M.  Schnorr,  but 
you  sing  so  out  of  tune  you  make  my  head  ache ; '  so  that 
I  could  scarcely  continue  that  portion  of  the  service,  the 
very  domestics  laughing  at  me  when  I  began  to  sing.  My 
life  was  a  martyrdom,  but  I  bore  my  tortures  meekly,  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  and  my  love  for  M.  le  Comte.  When 
her  ladyship  kept  her  chamber  I  used  to  wait  almost  daily 
upon  Mesdemoiselles  the  count's  sisters,  to  ask  news  of  her 
and  her  child.  I  christened  the  infant ;  but  her  mother 
was  too  ill  to  be  present,  and  sent  me  out  word  by  Made- 
moiselle Marthe  that  she  should  call  the  child  Agnes,  though 
I  might  name  it  what  I  please.  This  was  on  the  21st  Jan- 
uary, and  I  remember  being  struck,  because  in  the  Eoman 
Calendar  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes  is  celebrated  on  that  day. 

"Haggard  and  actually  grown  grey,  from  a  black  man 
which  he  was,  my  poor  lord  came  to  me  with  wildness  and 
agony  of  grief  in  all  his  features  and  actions,  to  announce 
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to  me  that  Madame  the  Countess  had  fled,  taking  her  infant 
with  her.  And  he  had  a  scrap  of  paper  with  him,  over 
which  he  wept  and  raged  as  one  demented;  now  pouring 
out  fiercer  imprecations,  now  bursting  into  passionate  tears 
and  cries,  calling  upon  his  wife,  his  darling,  his  prodigal, 
to  come  back,  to  bring  him  his  child,  when  all  should  be 
forgiven.  As  he  thus  spoke  his  screams  and  groans  were 
so  piteous,  that  I  myself  was  quite  unmanned,  and  my 
mother,  who  keeps  house  for  me  (and  who  happened  to  be 
listening  at  the  door),  was  likewise  greatly  alarmed  by  my 
poor  lord's  passion  of  grief.  And  when  I  read  on  that 
paper  that  my  lady  countess  had  left  the  faith  to  which  our 
fathers  gloriously  testified  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  slaugh- 
ter, persecution,  and  bondage,  I  was  scarcely  less  shocked 
than  my  good  lord  himself. 

"  We  crossed  the  bridge  to  Strasbourg  back  again  and 
went  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  entering  there,  we  saw 
the  Abbe  Georgel  coming  out  of  a  chapel  where  he  had 
been  to  perform  his  devotions.  The  Abbe,  who  knew  me, 
gave  a  ghastly  smile  as  he  recognized  me,  and  for  a  pale 
man,  his  cheek  blushed  up  a  little  when  I  said,  '  This  is 
Monsieur  the  Comte  de  Saverne.' 

"'Where  is  she?'  asked  my  poor  lord,  clutching  the 
Abbe's  arm. 

"  '  Who?  '  asked  the  Abbe,  stepping  back  a  little. 

" '  Where  is  my  child?  where  is  my  wife? '  cries  the  count. 

" '  Silence,  Monsieur ! '  says  the  Abbe.  '  Do  you  know 
in  whose  house  you  are?  '  and  the  chant  from  the  altar, 
where  the  service  was  being  performed,  came  upon  us,  and 
smote  my  poor  lord  as  though  a  shot  had  struck  him.  We 
were  standing,  he  tottering  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave, 
close  by  the  christening  font,  and  over  my  lord's  head  was 
a  picture  of  Saint  Agnes. 

"  The  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman  could  not  but  touch 
any  one  who  witnessed  it.  '  M.  le  Comte,'  says  the  Abb^, 
'  I  feel  for  you.  This  great  surprise  has  come  upon  you 
unprepared — I — I  pray  that  it  may  be  for  your  good.' 

" '  You  know,  then,  what  has  happened? '  asked  M.  de 
Saverne ;  and  the  Abb^  was  obliged  to  stammer  a  confes- 
sion that  he  did  know  what  had  occurred.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  which  sepa- 
rated my  unhappy  lady  from  the  church  of  her  fathers. 

"'  Sir,'  he  said,  with  some  spirit,  'this  was  a  service 
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which  no  clergyman  could  refuse.  I  would  to  heaven,  Mon- 
sieur, that  you,  too,  might  be  brought  to  ask  it  from  me. ' 

"The  poor  count,  with  despair  in  his  face,  asked  to  see 
the  register  which  confirmed  the  news,  and  there  we  saw 
that  on  the  21st  January,  1769,  being  the  Feast  of  St. 
Agnes,  the  noble  lady,  Clarisse,  Countess  of  Saverne,  born 
de  Viomesnil,  aged  twenty-two  years,  and  Agnes,  only 
daughter  of  the  same  Count  of  Saverne  and  Clarisse  his 
wife,  were  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  (clerics)  whose  names  were 
signed. 

"  The  poor  count  knelt  over  the  registry  book  with  an 
awful  grief  in  his  face,  and  in  a  mood  which  I  heartily 
pitied.  He  bent  down,  uttering  what  seemed  an  impreca- 
tion rather  than  a  prayer,  and  at  this  moment  it  chanced 
the  service  at  the  chief  altar  was  concluded,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  and  his  suite  of  clergy  came  into  the  sacristy. 
Sir,  the  Count  de  Saverne,  starting  up,  clutching  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Cardinal,  uttered  a 
wild  speech  calling  down  imprecations  upon  the  church  of 
which  the  prince  was  a  chief :  '  Where  is  my  lamb  that  you 
have  taken  from  me? '  he  said,  using  the  language  of  the 
Prophet  towards  the  King  who  had  despoiled  him. 

"  The  Cardinal  haughtily  said  the  conversion  of  Madame 
de  Saverne  was  of  Heaven,  and  no  act  of  his,  and  adding, 
'  Bad  neighbour  as  you  have  been  to  me,  sir,  I  wish  you  so 
well  that  I  hope  you  may  follow  her. ' 

"  At  this  the  count,  losing  all  patience,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Church  of  Eome,  denounced  the  Cardinal, 
and  called  down  maledictions  upon  his  head ;  said  that  a 
day  should  come  when  his  abominable  pride  should  meet 
with  a  punishment  and  fall;  and  spoke,  as,  in  fact,  the 
poor  gentleman  was  able  to  do  only  too  readily  and  volubly, 
against  Eome  and  all  its  errors. 

"  The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  replied  with  no  little  dig- 
nity, as  I  own.  He  said  that  such  words  in  such  a  place 
were  offensive  and  out  of  all  reason :  that  it  only  depended 
on  him  to  have  M.  de  Saverne  arrested,  and  punished  for 
blasphemy  and  insult  to  the  Church :  but  that,  pitying  the 
count's  unhappy  condition,  the  Cardinal  would  forget  the 
hasty  and  insolent  words  he  had  uttered — as  he  would 
know  how  to  defend  Madame  de  Saverne  and  her  child  after 
the  righteous  step  which  she  had  taken.     And  he  swept  out 
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of  the  sacristy  with  his  suite,  and  passed  through  the  door 
which  leads  into  his  palace,  leaving  my  poor  count  still  in 
his  despair  and  fury. 

"  As  he  spoke  with  those  Scripture  phrases  which  M.  de 
Saverne  ever  had  at  command,  I  remember  how  the  Prince 
Cardinal  tossed  up  his  head  and  smiled.  I  wonder  whether 
he  thought  of  the  words  when  his  own  day  of  disgrace 
came,  and  the  fatal  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  which 
brought  him  to  ruin."  * 

"  Not  without  difficulty  "  (M.  Schnorr  resumed)  "  I  in- 
duced the  poor  count  to  quit  the  church  where  his  wife's 
apostasy  had  been  performed.  The  outer  gates  and  walls 
are  decorated  with  numberless  sculptures  of  saints  of  the 
Roman  Calendar :  and  for  a  minute  or  two  the  poor  man 
stood  on  the  threshold  shouting  imprecations  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  calling  down  woe  upon  France  and  Rome.  I 
hurried  him  away.  Such  language  was  dangerous,  and 
could  bring  no  good  to  either  of  us.  He  was  almost  a  mad- 
man when  I  conducted  him  back  to  his  home,  where  the 
ladies  his  sisters,  scared  with  his  wild  looks,  besought  me 
not  to  leave  him. 

"  Again  he  went  into  the  room  which  his  wife  and  child 
had  inhabited,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the  relics  of  both  which 
still  were  left  there,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  grief  which 
were  pitiable  indeed  to  witness.  I  speak  of  what  hap- 
pened near  forty  years  ago,  and  remember  the  scene  as 
though  yesterday :  the  passionate  agony  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man, the  sobs  and  prayers.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  there 
was  a  little  cap  belonging  to  the  infant.  He  seized  it: 
kissed  it :  wept  over  it :  calling  upon  the  mother  to  bring 
the  child  back  and  he  would  forgive  all.  He  thrust  the 
little  cap  into  his  breast :  opened  every  drawer,  book,  and 
closet,  seeking  for  some  indications  of  the  fugitives.  My 
opinion  was,  and  that  even  of  the  ladies,  sisters  of  M.  le 
Comte,  that  Madame  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  with 
the  child,  that  the  Cardinal  knew  where  she  was,  poor  and 
friendless,  and  that  the  Protestant  gentleman  would  in  vain 
seek  for  her.     Perhaps  when  tired  of  that  place — I  for  my 

*  My  informant,  Protestant  though  he  was,  did  not,  as  I  remem- 
ber, speak  with  very  much  asperity  against  the  Prince  Cardinal. 
He  said  that  the  prince  lived  an  edifying  life  after  his  fall,  succour- 
ing the  poor,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  defend  the  cause 
of  royalty. — D.  D. 
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part  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse  a  light-minded,  wilful 
person,  who  certainly  had  no  vocation,  as  the  Catholics  call 
it,  for  a  religious  life — thought  she  might  come  out  after  a 
while,  and  gave  my  patron  such  consolation  as  I  could  de- 
vise, upon  this  faint  hope.  He  who  was  all  forgiveness  at 
one  minute,  was  all  wrath  at  the  next.  He  would  rather 
see  his  child  dead  than  receive  her  as  a  Catholic.  He 
would  go  to  the  King,  surrounded  by  harlots  as  he  was, 
and  ask  for  justice.  There  were  still  ProJestant  gentlemen 
left  in  France,  whose  spirit  was  not  altogether  trodden 
down,  and  they  would  back  him  in  demanding  reparation 
for  this  outrage. 

"  I  had  some  vague  suspicion,  which,  however,  I  dis- 
missed from  my  mind  as  unworthy,  that  there  might  be  a 
third  party  cognizant. of  Madame's  flight;  and  this  was  a 
gentleman,  once  a  great  favourite  of  M.  le  Comte,  and  in 
whom  I  myself  was  not  a  little  interested.  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  Comte  de  Saverne  went  away  to  the  war,  as 
I  was  meditating  on  a  sermon  which  I  proposed  to  deliver, 
walking  at  the  back  of  my  lord's  house  of  Saverne,  in  the 
fields  which  skirt  the  wood  where  the  Prince  Cardinal's 
great  Schloss  stands,  I  saw  this  gentleman  with  a  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  and  recognized  him — the  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte,  the  very  person  who  had  saved  the  life  of  M.  de 
Saverne  in  the  campaign  against  the  English. 

"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  he  was  staying  with  the  Cardinal, 
and  trusted  that  the  ladies  of  Saverne  were  well.  He  sent 
his  respectful  compliments  to  them :  in  a  laughing  way 
said  he  had  been  denied  the  door  when  he  came  to  a  visit, 
which  he  thought  was  an  unkind  act  towards  an  old  com- 
rade ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
count's  departure — '  for,  Herr  Pfarrer,'  said  he, '  you  know 
I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  in  many  most  important  con- 
versations which  I  had  with  the  Comte  de  Saverne,  the 
differences  between  our  two  churches  was  the  subject  of 
our  talk,  and  I  do  think  I  should  have  converted  him  to 
ours. '  I,  humble  village  pastor  as  I  am,  was  not  afraid  to 
speak  in  such  a  cause,  and  we  straightway  had  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation  together,  in  which,  as  the  gentleman 
showed,  I  had  not  the  worst  of  the  argument.  It  appeared 
he  had  been  educated  for  the  Roman  Church,  but  afterwards 
entered  the  army.  He  was  a  most  interesting  man,  and 
his  name  was  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte.     You  look  as  if 
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you  had  known  him,  M.  le  Capitaine — will  it  please  you  to 
replenish  your  pipe,  and  take  another  glass  of  my  beer?  " 

I  said  I  had  effectivement  known  M.  de  la  Motte ;  and 
the  good  old  clergyman  (with  many  compliments  to  me  for 
speaking  French  and  German  so  glibly)  proceeded  with  his 
artless  narrative.  "  I  was  ever  a  poor  horseman :  and  when 
I  came  to  be  chaplain  and  major-domo  at  the  Hotel  de 
Saverne,  in  the  count's  absence,  Madame  more  than  once 
rode  entirely  away  from  me,  saying  that  she  could  not 
aiford  to  go  at  my  clerical  jog-trot.  And  being  in  a  scarlet 
amazon,  and  a  conspicuous  object,  you  see,  I  thought  I  saw 
her  at  a  distance  talking  to  a  gentleman  on  a  schimmel 
horse,  in  a  grass-green  coat.  When  I  asked  her  to  whom 
she  spoke,  she  said, '  M.  le  Pasteur,  you  radotez  with  your 
grey  horse  and  your  green  coat !  If  you  are  set  to  be  a  spy 
over  me,  ride  faster,  or  bring  out  the  old  ladies  to  bark  at 
your  side.'  The  fact  is,  the  countess  was  forever  quar- 
relling with  those  old  ladies,  and  they  were  a  yelping  ill- 
natured  pair.  They  treated  me,  a  pastor  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  no  better  than  a 
lacquey,  sir,  and  made  me  eat  the  bread  of  humiliation; 
whereas  Madame  la  Conitesse,  though  often  haughty, 
flighty,  and  passionate,  could  also  be  so  winning  and  gen- 
tle, that  no  one  could  resist  her.  Ah,  sir !  "  said  the  pastor, 
"  that  woman  had  a  coaxing  way  with  her  when  she  chose, 
and  when  her  flight  came  I  was  in  such  a  way  that  the 
jealous  old  sister-in-laws  said  I  was  in  love  with  her  my- 
self. Pfui!  Por  a  month  before  my  lord's  arrival  I  had 
been  knocking  at  all  doors  to  see  if  I  could  find  my  poor 
wandering  lady  behind  them.  She,  her  child,  and  Martha 
her  maid,  were  gone,  and  we  knew  not  whither. 

"  On  that  very  first  day  of  his  unhappy  arrival,  M.  le 
Comte  discovered  what  his  sisters,  jealous  and  curious  as 
they  were,  what  I,  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acumen,  had 
failed  to  note.  Amongst  torn  papers  and  chiffons,  in  her 
ladyship's  bureau,  there  was  a  scrap  with  one  line  in  her 
handwriting.  '  Ursule,  Ursule,  le  tyran  rev  *  *  * '  an^ 
no  more. 

" '  Ah ! '  M.  le  Comte  said,  '  she  is  gone  to  her  foster- 
sister  in  England !  Quick,  quick,  horses ! '  And  before 
two  hours  were  passed  he  was  on  horseback,  making  the 
first  stage  of  that  long  journey." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   TRAVELLERS. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  in  such  haste  that  the  old  prov- 
erb was  realized  in  his  case,  and  his  journey  was  anything 
but  speedy.  At  Nanci  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had 
nearly  carried  him  olf,  and  in  which  he  unceasingly  raved 
about  his  child,  and  called  upon  his  faithless  wife  to  return 
her.  Almost  before  he  was  convalescent,  he  was  on  his 
way  again,  to  Boulogne,  where  he  saw  that  English  coast 
on  which  he  rightly  conjectured  his  fugitive  wife  was  shel- 
tered. 

And  here,  from  my  boyish  remembrance,  which,  respect- 
ing these  early  days,  remains  extraordinarily  clear,  I  can 
take  up  the  story,  in  which  I  was  myself  a  very  young  actor, 
playing  in  the  strange,  fantastic,  often  terrible,  drama 
which  ensued  a  not  insignificant  part.  As  I  survey  it  now, 
the  curtain  is  down,  and  the  play  long  over;  as  I  think  of 
its  surprises,  disguises,  mysteries,  escapes,  and  dangers,  I 
am  amazed  myself,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  be  almost  as 
great  a  fatalist  as  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  vowed  that  a  supe- 
rior Power  ruled  our  actions  for  us,  and  declared  that  he 
could  no  more  prevent  his  destiny  from  accomplishing  it- 
self, than  he  could  prevent  his  hair  from  going.  What  a 
destiny  it  was !  What  a  fatal  tragedy  was  now  about  to 
begin ! 

One  evening  in  our  Midsummer  holidays,  in  the  year 
1769,  I  remember  being  seated  in  my  little  chair  at  home, 
with  a  tempest  of  rain  beatiug  down  the  street.  We  had 
customers  on  most  evenings,  but  there  happened  to  be  none 
on  this  night ;  and  I  remember  I  was  puzzling  over  a  bit  of 
Latin  grammar,  to  which  mother  used  to  keep  me  stoutly 
when  I  came  home  from  school. 

It  is  fifty  years  since.*  I  have  forgotten  who  knows 
how  many  events  of  my  life,  which  are  not  much  worth  the 
remembering ;  but  I  have  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  now  a 
little  scene  which  occurred  on  this  momentous  night,  as 

*  The  narrative  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1830. 
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though  it  had  been  acted  within  this  hour.  As  we  are  sit- 
ting at  our  various  employments,  we  hear  steps  coming  up 
the  street,  which  was  empty,  and  silent  but  for  the  noise 
of  the  wind  and  rain.  We  hear  steps — several  steps — along 
the  pavement,  and  they  stop  at  our  door. 

"  Madame  Duval.  It  is  Gregson !  "  cries  a  voice  from 
without. 

"Ah,  bon  Dieu!  "  says  mother,  starting  up  and  turning 
quite  white.  And  then  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant. 
Dear  heart!     How  well  I  remember  that  little  cry! 

As  the  door  opens,  a  great  gust  of  wind  sets  oar  two 
candles  flickering,  and  I  see  enter     *     *     * 

A  gentleman  giving  his  arm  to  a  lady  who  is  veiled  in 
cloaks  and  wraps,  an  attendant  carrying  a  crying  child, 
and  Gregson  the  boatman  after  them. 

My  mother  gives  a  great  hoarse  shriek,  and  crying  out, 
"  Clarisse  !  Clarisse !  "  rushes  up  to  the  lady,  and  hugs  and 
embraces  her  passionately.  The  child  cries  and  wails. 
The  nurse  strives  to  soothe  the  infant.  The  gentleman, 
takes  off  his  hat  and  wrings  the  wet  from  it,  and  looks  at 
me.  It  was  then  I  felt  a  strange  shock  and  terror.  I  have 
felt  the  same  shock  once  or  twice  in  my  life :  and  once, 
notably,  the  person  so  affecting  me  has  been  my  enemy, 
and  has  come  to  a  dismal  end. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  rough  voyage,"  says  the  gentle- 
man (in  French)  to  my  grandfather.  "  We  have  been  four- 
teen hours  at  sea.  Madame  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is 
much  exhausted." 

"Thy  rooms  are  ready,"  says  mother,  fondly.  "My 
poor  Biche,  thou  shalt  sleep  in  comfort  to-night,  and  need 
fear  nothing,  nothing !  " 

A  few  days  before  I  had  seen  mother  and  her  servant 
mightily  busy  in  preparing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and 
decorating  them.  When  I  asked  whom  she  was  expecting, 
she  boxed  my  ears,  and  bade  me  be  quiet ;  but  these  were 
evidently  the  expected  visitors;  and,  of  course,  from  the 
names  which  mother  used,  I  knew  that  the  lady  was  the 
Countess  of  Saverne. 

"And  this  is  thy  son,  Qrsule?"  says  the  lady.  "He  is 
a  great  boy!     My  little  wretch  is  always  crying." 

"Oh,  the  little  darling,"  says  mother,  seizing  the  child, 
which  fell  to  crying  louder  than  ever,  "  scared  by  the  nod- 
ding plume  and  bristling  crest "  of  Madame  Duval,  who 


lady.' 


'  And  cr^'iiig  out,    '  C'larisse!  Clarisse!  '  rushes   up  to  the 
— Denis  Durnl,  f.-hap.  iii.,  p.  34. 
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wore  a  great  cap  in  those  days,  and  indeed  looked  as  fierce 
as  any  Hector. 

When  the  pale  lady  spoke  so  harshly  about  the  child,  I 
remember  myself  feeling  a  sort  of  surprise  and  displeas- 
ure. Indeed,  I  have  loved  children  all  my  life,  and  am  a 
fool  about  them  (as  witness  my  treatment  of  my  own  ras- 
cal), and  no  one  can  say  that  I  was  ever  a  tyrant  at  school, 
or  ever  fought  there  except  to  hold  my  own. 

My  mother  produced  what  food  was  in  the  house,  and 
welcomed  her  guests  to  her  humble  table.  What  trivial 
things  remain  impressed  on  the  memory!  I  remember 
laughing  in  my  boyish  way  because  the  lady  said,  "  Ah  ! 
c'est  ga  du  the?  je  n'en  ai  jamais  goute.  Mais  c'est  tres 
mauvais,  n^est-ce  pas,  M.  le  Chevalier?"  I  suppose  they 
had  not  learned  to  drink  tea  in  Alsace  yet.  Mother  stopped 
my  laughing  with  her  usual  appeal  to  my  ears.  I  was 
daily  receiving  that  sort  of  correction  from  the  good  soul. 
Grandfather  said,  if  Madame  the  Countess  would  like  a 
little  tass  of  real  Nantes  brandy  after  her  voyage,  he  could 
supply  her ;  but  she  would  have  none  of  that  either,  and 
retired  soon  to  her  chamber,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her  with  my  mother's  best  sheets  and  diapers,  and  in  which 
was  a  bed  for  her  maid  Martha,  who  had  retired  to  it  with 
the  little  crying  child.  For  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte 
an  apartment  was  taken  at  Mr.  Billis's  the  baker's,  down 
the  street : — a  friend  who  gave  me  many  a  plum-cake  in  my 
childhood,  and  whose  wigs  grandfather  dressed,  if  you  must 
know  the  truth. 

At  morning  and  evening  we  used  to  have  prayers,  which 
grandfather  spoke  with  much  eloquence ;  but  on  this  night, 
as  he  took  out  his  great  Bible,  and  was  for  having  me  read 
a  chapter,  my  mother  said,  "No.  This  poor  Clarisse  is 
fatigued,  and  will  go  to  bed."  And  to  bed  accordingly  the 
stranger  went.  And  as  I  read  my  little  chapter,  I  remem- 
ber how  tears  fell  down  mother's  cheeks,  and  how  she 
cried,  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu !  ayez  piti^  d'elle,"  and 
when  I  was  going  to  sing  our  evening  hymn,  "  Nun  ruhen 
alle  Walder,"  she  told  me  to  hush.  Madame  upstairs  was 
tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep.  And  she  went  upstairs  to  look 
after  Madame,  and  bade  me  be  a  little  guide  to  the  strange 
gentleman,  and  show  him  the  way  to  Billis's  house.  Off  I 
went,  prattling  by  his  side ;  I  daresay  I  soon  forgot  the  ter- 
ror which  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  him.      You  may  be  sure 
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all  Winclielsea  knew  that  a  French  lady,  and  her  child, 
and  her  maid,  were  come  to  stay  with  Madame  Duval,  and 
a  French  gentleman  to  lodge  over  the  baker's. 

I  never  shall  forget  my  terror  and  astonishment  when 
mother  told  me  that  this  lady  who  came  to  us  was  a  Papist. 
There  were  two  gentlemen  of  that  religion  living  in  our 
town,  at  a  handsome  house  called  the  Priory;  but  they  had 
little  to  do  with  persons  in  my  parents'  humble  walk  of 
life,  though  of  course  my  mother  would  dress  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton's head  as  well  as  any  other  lady's.  I  forgot  also  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Duval  went  out  sometimes  as  ladies'  nurse,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  attended  Mrs.  Weston,  who,  however, 
lost  her  child.  The  Westons  had  a  chapel  in  their  house, 
in  the  old  grounds  of  the  Priory,  and  clergymen  of  their 
persuasion  used  to  come  over  from  my  Lord  Newburgh's  of 
Slindon,  or  from  Arundel,  where  there  is  another  great 
Papist  house;  and  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics — there  were 
very  few  of  them  in  our  town — were  buried  in  a  part  of 
the  old  gardens  of  the  Priory,  where  a  monks'  burying- 
place  had  been  before  Harry  VIII. 's  time. 

The  new  gentleman  was  the  first  Papist  to  whom  I  had 
ever  spoken ;  and  as  I  trotted  about  the  town  with  him, 
showing  him  the  old  gates,  the  church,  and  so  forth,  I 
remember  saying  to  him,  "  And  have  you  burned  any  Prot- 
estants?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  says  he,  giving  a  horrible  grin,  "I  have 
roasted  several,  and  eaten  them  afterwards."  And  I 
shrank  back  from  him,  and  his  pale  grinning  face ;  feeling 
once  more  that  terror  which  had  come  over  me  when  I  first 
beheld  him.  He  was  a  queer  gentleman;  he  was  amused 
by  my  simplicity  and  odd  sayings.  He  was  never  tired  of 
having  me  with  him.  He  said  I  should  be  his  little  Eng- 
lish master ;  and  indeed  he  learned  the  language  surprisingly 
quick,  whereas  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  never  understood 
a  word  of  it. 

She  was  very  ill — pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek, 
sitting  for  whole  hours  in  silence,  and  looking  round 
frightened,  as  if  a  prey  to  some  terror.  I  have  seen  my 
mother  watching  her,  and  looking  almost  as  scared  as  the 
countess  herself.  At  times,  Madame  could  not  bear  the 
crying  of  the  child,  and  would  order  it  away  from  her. 
At  other  times,  she  would  clutch  it,  cover  it  with  cloaks, 
and  lock  her  door,  and  herself  into  the  chamber  with  her 
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infant.  She  used  to  walk  about  the  house  of  a  night.  I 
had  a  little  room  near  mother's,  which  I  occupied  during 
the  holidays,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  I  came 
over  from  Eye.  I  remember  quite  well  waking  up  one 
night,  and  hearing  Madame's  voice  at  mother's  door,  cry- 
ing out,  "Ursula,  Ursula!  quick!  horses!  I  must  go 
away.  He  is  coming ;  I  know  he  is  coming !  "  And  then 
there  were  remonstrances  on  mother's  part,  and  Madame's 
maid  came  out  of  her  room,  with  entreaties  to  her  mistress 
to  return.  At  the  cry  .of  the  child,  the  poor  mother  would 
rush  away  from  whatever  place  she  was  in,  and  hurry  to 
the  infant.  Not  that  she  loved  it.  At  the  next  moment 
she  would  cast  the  child  down  on  the  bed,  and  go  to  the 
window  again,  and  look  to  the  sea.  For  hours  she  sate  at 
that  window,  with  a  curtain  twisted  round  her,  as  if  hid- 
ing from  some  one.  Ah !  how  have  I  looked  up  at  that 
window  since,  and  the  light  twinkling  there!  I  wonder 
does  the  house  remain  yet?  I  don't  like  now  to  think  of 
the  passionate  grief  I  have  passed  through,  as  I  looked  up 
to  yon  glim.mering  lattice. 

It  was  evident  our  poor  visitor  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  apothecary  used  to  come  and  shake  his  head, 
and  order  medicine.  The  medicine  did  little  good.  The 
sleeplessness  continued.  She  was  a  prey  to  constant  fever. 
She  would  make  incoherent  answers  to  questions  put  to 
her,  laugh  and  weep  at  odd  times  and  places ;  push  her 
meals  away  from  her,  though  they  were  the  best  my  poor 
mother  could  supply ;  order  my  grandfather  to  go  and  sit 
in  the  kitchen,  and  not  have  the  impudence  to  sit  down  be- 
fore her ;  coax  and  scold  my  mother  by  turns,  and  take  her 
up  very  sharply  when  she  rebuked  me.  Poor  Madame 
Duval  was  scared  by  her  foster-sister.  She,  who  ruled 
everybody,  became  humble  before  the  poor  crazy  lady.  I 
can  see  them  both  now,  the  lady  in  white,  listless  and 
silent  as  she  would  sit  for  hours  taking  notice  of  no  one, 
and  mother  watching  her  with  terrified  dark  eyes. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  had  his  lodgings,  and  came 
and  went  between  his  house  and  ours.  I  thought  he  was 
the  lady's  cousin.  He  used  to  call  himself  her  cousin ;  I 
did  not  know  what  our  pastor  M.  Borel  meant  when  he 
came  to  mother  one  day,  and  said,  "  Fi,  done,  what  a  pretty 
business  thou  hast  commenced,  Madame  Denis — thou  an 
elder' s  daughter  of  our  Church !  " 
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"What  business?  "  says  mother. 

"That  of  harbouring  crime  and  sheltering  iniquity," 
says  he,  naming  the  crime,  viz.  No.  vii.  of  the  Decalogue. 

Being  a  child,  I  did  not  then  understand  the  word  he 
used.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  mother,  taking  up 
a  saucepan  of  soup,  cries  out,  "  Get  out  of  there,  Monsieur, 
all  pastor  as  you  are,  or  I  will  send  this  soup  at  thy  ugly 
head,  and  the  saucepan  afterwards."  And  she  looked  so 
fierce,  that  I  am  not  surprised  the  little  man  trotted  off. 

Shortly  afterwards  grandfather  comes  home,  looking 
almost  as  frightened  as  his  commanding  officer,  M.  Borel. 
Grandfather  expostulated  with  his  daughter-in-law.  He 
was  in  a  great  agitation.  He  wondered  how  she  could 
speak  so  to  the  pastor  of  the  Church.  "All  the  town," 
says  he,  "is  talking  about  you  and  this  unhappy  lady." 

"  All  the  town  is  an  old  woman,"  replies  Madame  Duval, 
stamping  her  foot  and  twisting  her  moustache,  I  might  say, 
almost.  "  What?  These  white-beaks  of  French  cry  out 
because  I  receive  my  foster-sister?  What?  It  is  wrong 
to  shelter  a  poor  foolish  dying  woman?  Oh,  the  cowards, 
the  cowards!  Listen,  petit-papa;  if  you  hear  a  word  said 
at  the  club  against  your  bru,  and  do  not  knock  the  man 
down,  I  will."  And,  faith,  I  think  grandfather's  bru  would 
have  kept  her  word. 

I  fear  my  own  unlucky  simplicity  brought  part  of  the 
opprobrium  down  upon  my  poor  mother,  which  she  had 
now  to  suffer  in  our  French  colony ;  for  one  day  a  neigh- 
bour, Madame  Crochu  by  name,  stepping  in  and  asking, 
"How  is  your  boarder,  and  how  is  her  cousin  the  count?  " 

"Madame  Clarisse  is  no  better  than  before,"  said  I 
(shaking  my  head  wisely),  "and  the  gentleman  is  not  a 
count,  and  he  is  not  her  cousin,  Madame  Crochu !  " 

"Oh,  he  is  no  relation?"  says  the  mantua-maker.  And 
that  story  was  quickly  told  over  the  little  town,  and  when 
we  went  to  church  next  Sunday,  M.  Borel  preached  a  ser- 
mon which  made  all  the  congregation  look  to  us,  and  poor 
mother  sate  boiling  red  like  a  lobster  fresh  out  of  the  pot. 
I  did  not  quite  know  what  I  had  done :  I  know  what 
mother  was  giving  me  for  my  pains,  when  our  poor  patient, 
entering  the  room,  hearing,  I  suppose,  the  hissing  of  the 
stick  (and  never  word  from  me,  I  used  to  bite  a  bullet,  and 
hold  my  tongue),  ru§hed  into  the  room,  whisked  the  cane 
out  of  mother's  hand,  flung  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
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room  with  a  strength  quite  surprising,  and  clasped  me  up 
in  her  arms  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
glaring  at  mother.  "  Strike  your  own  child,  monster,  mon- 
ster! "  says  the  poor  lady.  '"Kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  : 
or,  as  sure  as  I  am  the  queen,  1  will  order  your  head  off! " 

At  dinner,  she  ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her. 
"  Bishop !  "  she  said  to  grandfather,  "  my  lady  of  honour 
has  been  naughtj^.  She  whipt  the  little  prince  with  a  scor- 
pion. I  took  it  from  her  Tiand.  .Duke !  if  she  does  it 
again:  there  is  a  sword,  I  desire  you  to  cut  the  countess's 
head  off!  "  And  then  slie  took -a  carving  knife  and  waved 
it,  and  gave  one  of  her  laughs,  which  always  set  poor 
mother  a-crying.  She  used  -to  call  us  dukes  and  princes 
■ — I  don't  know  what — poor  soul.  It  was  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Motte,  whom  she  generally  styled  duke,  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  saying,  "  Kneel,  sir,  kneel,  and  kiss  our  royal 
hand."  And  M.  de  la  Motte  would  kneel  with  a  sad  sad 
face,  and  go  through  this  hapless  ceremony.  As  for  grand- 
father, who  was  very  bald,  and  without  his  wig,  being  one 
evening  below  her  window  culling  a  salad  in  his  garden, 
she  beckoned  him  to  her  smiling,  and  when  the  poor  old 
man  came,  she  upset  a  dish  of  tea  over  his  bald  pate, 
and  said,  "  I  appoint  you  and  anoint  you  Bishop  of  St. 
Denis  I  " 

The  woman  Martha,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
Countess  de  Saverne  in  her  unfortunate  flight  from  home — 
I  believe  that  since  the  birth  of  her  child  the  poor  lady 
had  never  been  in  her  right  senses  at  all — broke  down 
under  the  ceaseless  watching  and  care  her  mistress's  condi- 
tion necessitated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  found  her  duties  yet 
more  painful  and  difficult  when  a  second  mistress,  and  a 
very  harsh,  imperious,  and  jealous  one,  was  set  over  her 
in  the  person  of  worthy  Madame  Duval.  My  mother  was 
for  ordering  everybody  who  would  submit  to  her  orders, 
and  entirely  managing  the  affairs  of  all  those  whom  she 
loved.  She  put  the  mother  to  bed,  and  the  baby  in  her 
cradle ;  she  prepared  food  for  both  of  them,  dressed  one 
and  the  other  with  an  equal  affection,  and  loved  that  un- 
conscious mother  and  child  with  a  passionate  devotion.  But 
she  loved  her  own  way,  was  jealous  of  all  who  came  be- 
tween her  and  the  objects  of  her  lovej  and  no  doubt  led  her 
subordinates  an  uncomfortable  life. 

Three  months  of  .Madame  Duval  tired  out  the  countess's 
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Alsatian  maid,  Martha.  She  revolted  and  said  she  would 
go  home.  Mother  said  she  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  but 
was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  always  averred  the 
woman  stole  articles  of  dress,  and  trinkets,  and  laces,  be- 
longing to  her  mistress,  before  she  left  us :  and  in  an  evil 
hour  this  wretched  Marthe  went  away.  I  believed  she 
really  loved  her  mistress,  and  would  have  loved  the  child, 
had  my  mother's  rigid  arms  not  pushed  her  from  its  cot. 
Poor  little  innocent,  in  what  tragic  gloom  did  thy  life  be- 
gin !  But  an  unseen  Power  was  guarding  that  helpless  in- 
nocence :  and  sure  a  good  angel  watched  it  in  its  hour  of 
danger ! 

So  Madame  Duval  turned  Martha  out  of  her  tent  as 
Sarah  thrust  out  Hagar.  Are  women  pleased  after  doing 
these  pretty  tricks?  Your  ladyships  know  best.  Madame 
D.  not  only  thrust  out  Martha,  but  flung  stones  after 
Martha  all  her  life.  She  went  away,  not  blameless  per- 
haps, but  wounded  to  the  quick  with  ingratitude  which  had 
been  shown  to  her,  and  a  link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of 
destiny  which  was  binding  all  these  people — me  the  boy  of 
seven  years  old ;  yonder  little  speechless  infant  of  as  many 
months ;  that  poor  wandering  lady  bereft  of  reason ;  that 
dark  inscrutable  companion  of  hers  who  brought  evil  with 
him  wherever  he  came. 

Prom  Dungeness  to  Boulogne  is  but  six-and-thirty  miles, 
and  our  boats,  when  war  was  over,  were  constantly  making 
journeys  there.  Even  in  war-time  the  little  harmless 
craft  left  each  other  alone,  and,  I  suspect,  carried  on  a 
great  deal  of  peaceable  and  fraudulent  trade  together. 
Grandfather  had  share  of  a  "  fishing  "  boat  with  one  Thomas 
Gregson  of  Lydd.  When  Marthe  was  determined  to  go, 
one  of  our  boats  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the  place  from 
whence  she  came,  or  transfer  her  to  a  French  boat,  which 
would  return  into  its  own  harbour.*  Slie  was  carried  back 
to  Boulogne  and  landed.  I  know  the  day  full  well  from  a 
document  now  before  me,  of  which  the  dismal  writing  and 
signing  were  occasioned  by  that  very  landing. 

As  she  stepped  out  from  the  pier  (a  crowd  of  people,  no 
doubt,  tearing  the  poor  wretch's  slender  luggage  from  her 
to  carry  it  to  the  Ctistoms)  almost  the  first  person  on  whom 

*  There  were  points  for  wliich  our  'boats  used  to  make,  and  meet 
tlie  French  boats  when  not  disturbed,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  bu.'i- 
noss  than  I  coukl  tlien  understand. — D.  D. 
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the  -woman's  eyes  fell  was  her  master  the  Count  de  Saverne. 
He  had  actually  only  reached  the  place  on  that  very  day, 
and  walked  the  pier,  looking  towards  England,  as  many  a 
man  has  done  from  the  same  spot,  when  he  saw  the  servant 
of  his  own  wife  come  up  the  side  of  the  pier. 

He  rushed  to  her,  as  she  started  back  screaming  and 
almost  fainting,  but  the  crowd  of  beggars  behind  her  pre- 
vented her  retreat.  "  The  child,  does  the  child  live?  "  asked 
the  poor  count,  in  the  German  tongue  which  both  spoke. 

The  child  was  well.  Thank  God,  thank  God !  The  poor 
father's  heart  was  freed  from  that  terror,  then!  I  can 
fancy  the  gentleman  saying,  "  Your  mistress  is  at  Winchel- 
sea,  with  her  foster-sister?  " 

"Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

"The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  is  always  at  Winchelsea?  " 

"  Ye— oh,  no,  no,  M.  le  Comte !  " 

"Silence,  liar!  He  made  the  journey  with  her.  They 
stopt  at  the  same  inns.  M.  le  Brun,  merchant,  aged  34; 
his  sister,  Madame  Dubois,  aged  24,  with  a  female  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  a  maid,  left  this  port,  on  20th  April,  in 
the  English  lishing-boat  Mary,  of  Rye.  Before  embarking 
they  slept  at  the  ificu  de  France.  I  knew  I  should  find 
them." 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  never  left  Madame  once  during 
the  voyage ! " 

"Never  till  to-day?  Enough.  How  was  the  fishing- 
boat  called  which  brought  you  to  Boulogne?  " 

One  of  the  boat's  crew  was  actually  walking  behind  the 
unhappy  gentleman  at  the  time,  with  some  packet  which 
TJrsule  had  left  in  it.*  It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined 
upon  suddenly  and  swiftly  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice, 
and  under  the  avenging  sword  of  the  friend  he  had  be- 
trayed. He  bade  the  man  follow  him  to  the  hotel.  There 
should  be  a  good  drink-money  for  him. 

"  Does  he  treat  her  well?  "  asked  the  poor  gentleman,  as 
he  and  the  maid  walked  on. 

"  Dame !  No  mother  can  be  more  gentle  than  he  is  with 
her !  "  Where  Marthe  erred  was  in  not  saying  that  her 
mistress  was  utterly  deprived  of  reason,  and  had  been  so 
almost  since  the  child's  birth.  She  owned  that  she  had 
attended  her  lady  to  the  cathedral  when  the  countess  and 

*  I  had  this  from  the  woman  herself,  whom  we  saw  when  we  paid 
our  visit  to  Lorraine  and  Alsace  in  1814. 
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the  infant  were  christened,  and  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was 
also  present.  "  He  has  taken  body  and  soul  too,"  no  doubt 
the  miserable  gentleman  thought. 

He  happened  to  alight  at  the  veiy  hotel  where  the  fugi- 
tives of  whom  he  was  in  search  had  had  their  quarters  four 
months  before  (so  that  for  two  months  at  least  poor  M.  de 
Saverne  must  have  lain  ill  at  Nanci  at  the  commencement 
of  his  journey).  The  boatman,  the  luggage  people,  and 
Marthe  the  servant  followed  the  count  to  this  hotel ;  and 
the  femme  de  chambre  remembered  how  Madame  Dubois 
and  her  brother  had  been  at  the  hotel — a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  sat  up  talking  the  whole  night.  Her  brother  slept  in 
the  right  wing  across  the  court.  Monsieur  has  the  lady's 
room.  How  that  child  did  cry !  See,  the  windows  look 
on  the  port.      "Yes,  this  was  the  lady's  room." 

"And  the  child  lay  on  which  side?  " 

"On  that  side." 

M.  de  Saverne  looked  at  the  place  which  the  woman 
pointed  out,  stooped  his  head  towards  the  pillow,  and  cried 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  The  fisherman's  tears  rolled 
down  too  over  his  brown  face  and  hands.  Le  pauvre 
homme,  le  pauvre  homme ! 

"  Come  into  my  sitting-room  with  me,"  he  said  to  the 
fisherman.     The  man  followed  him,  and  shut  the  door. 

His  burst  of  feeling  was  now  over.  He  became  entirely 
calm. 

"  You  know  the  house  from  which  this  woman  came,  at 
Winchelsea,  in  England?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  took  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  thither?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  remember  the  man?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"For  thirty  louis  will  you  go  to  sea  to-night,  take  a  pas- 
senger, and  deliver  a  letter  to  M.  la  Motte?  " 

The  man  agreed :  and  I  take  out  from  my  secretary  that 
letter,  in  its  tawny  ink  of  fifty  years'  date,  and  read  it  with 
a  strange  interest  always. 

"  To  the  Chevalier  Francois  Joseph  de  la  Motte,   at 
Winchelsea,  in  E)iglund. 

"I  knew  I  should  find  you.v  I  never  doubted  where  you 
were.     But  for  a  sharp  illness  which  I  made  at  Nanci,  I 
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should  have  been  with  you  two  months  earlier.  After 
what  has  occurred  between  us,  I  know  this  invitation  will 
be  to  you  as  a  command,  and  that  you  will  hasten  as  you 
did  to  my  rescue  from  the  English  bayonets  at  Hastenbeck. 
Between  us,  M.  le  Chevalier,  it  is  to  life  or  death.  I  de- 
pend upon  you  to  communicate  this  to  no  one,  and  to  fol- 
low the  messenger,  who  will  bring  you  to  me. 

"  Count  DE  Savebne." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  our  house  one  evening  as  we 
sat  in  the  front  shop.  I  had  the  child  on  my  knee,  which 
would  have  no  other  playfellow  but  me.  The  countess 
was  pretty  quiet  that  evening — the  night  calm,  and  the 
windows  open.  Grandfather  was  reading  his  book.  The 
countess  and  M.  de  la  Motte  were  at  cards,  though,  poor 
thing,  she  could  scarce  play  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  and 
there  comes  a  knock,  at  which  grandfather  puts  down  his 
book.* 

"All's  well,"  says  he.  "Entrez.  Comment,  c'est  vous, 
Bidois?  " 

"Oui,  c'est  bien  moi,  patron!"  says  Mons.  Bidois,  a 
great  fellow  in  boots  and  petticoat,  with  an  eelskin  queue 
hanging  down  to  his  heels.  "C'est  la  le  petit  du  pauv' 
Jean  Louis?     Est  i  geuti  le  pti  patron!  " 

And  as  he  looked  at  me,  he  rubs  a  hand  across  his  nose. 

At  this  moment  Madame  la  Comtesse  gave  one,  two, 
three  screams,  a  laugh,  and  cries — "Ah,  c'est  mon  mari 
qui  revient  de  la  guerre.  II  est  la;  a  la  croisee.  Bon 
jour,  M.  le  Comte!  Bon  jour.  Vous  avez  une  petite  fille 
bien  laide,  bien  laide,  que  je  n'aime  pas  du  tout,  pas  du 
tout,  pas  du  tout!  He  is  there!  I  saw  him  at  the  win- 
dow. There,  there !  Hide  me  from  him.  He  will  kill 
me,  he  will  kill  me !  "  she  cried. 

"  Calmez-vous,  Clarisse,"  says  the  chevalier,  who  was 
weary,  no  doubt,  of  the  poor  lady's  endless  outcries  and 
follies. 

"  Calmez-vous,  ma  fille ! "  sings  out  mother,  from  the 
inner  room,  where  she  was  washing. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  is  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte?"  says 
Bidois. 

*  There  was  a  particular  knock,  as  I  learned  later,  in  use  among 
grandpapa's  private  friends,  and  Mons.  Bidois  no  doubt  had  lMs 
signal. 
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"  Apres  Monsieur,"  says  the  chevalier,  looking  haughtily 
up  from  the  cards. 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  a  letter  for  M.  le  Chevalier;  "  and 
the  sailor  handed  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  that  letter 
which  I  have  translated,  the  ink  of  which  was  black  and 
wet  then,  though  now  it  is  sere  and  faded. 

This  chevalier  had  faced  death  and  danger  in  a  score  of 
daredevil  expeditions.  At  the  game  of  steel  and  lead  there 
was  no  cooler  performer.  He  put  the  letter  which  he  had 
received  quietly  into  his  pocket,  finished  his  game  with  the 
countess,  and  telling  Bidois  to  follow  him  to  his  lodgings, 
took  leave  of  the  company.  I  daresay  the  poor  countess 
built  up  a  house  with  the  cards,  and  took  little  more  notice. 
Mother,  going  to  close  the  shutters,  said,  "It  was  droll, 
that  little  man,  the  friend  to  Bidois,  was  still  standing  in 
the  street. "  You  see  we  had  all  sorts  of  droll  friends.  Sea- 
faring men,  speaking  a  jargon  of  English,  French,  Dutch, 
were  constantly  dropping  in  upon  us.  Dear  Heaven! 
when  I  think  in  what  a  company  I  have  lived,  and  what  a 
galere  I  rowed  in,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  finish 
where  some  of  my  friends  did? 

I  made  a  drole  de  metier  at  this  time.  I  was  set  by 
grandfather  to  learn  his  business.  Our  apprentice  taught 
me  the  commencement  of  the  noble  art  of  wig-weaving. 
As  soon  as  I  was  tall  enough  to  stand  to  a  gentleman's  nose 
I  was  promised  to  he  promoted  to  be  a  shaver.  I  trotted  on 
mother's  errands  with  her  bandboxes,  and  what  not  ;  and 
I  was  made  dry-nurse  to  poor  Madame' s  baby,  who,  as  I 
said,  loved  me  most  of  all  in  the  house ;  and  who  would 
put  her  little  dimpled  hands  out  and  crow  with  delight  to 
see  me.  The  first  day  I  went  out  with  this  little  baby  in  a 
little  wheel  chair  mother  got  for  her  the  town  boys  made 
rare  fun  of  me  :  and  I  had  to  fight  one,  as  poor  little  Agnes 
sate  sucking  her  little  thumb  in  her  chair,  I  suppose ;  and 
whilst  the  battle  was  going  on,  who  should  come  up  but 
Doctor  Barnard,  the  English  rector  of  Saint  Philip's,  who 
lent  us  French  Protestants  the  nave  of  his  church  for  our 
service,  whilst  our  tumble-down  old  church  was  being 
mended.  Doctor  Barnard  (for  a  reason  which  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  own  now 
was  a  good  one)  did  not  like  grandfather,  nor  mother,  nor 
our  family.  You  may  be  sure  our  people  abused  him  in 
return.     He  was  called  a  haughty  priest — a  vilain  beeg- 
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veeg>  mother  used  to  say,  iu  her  French-English.  And 
perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  her  dislike  to  him  was,  that 
his  big  vig — a  line  cauliflower  it  was — was  powdered  at  an- 
other barber's.  Well,  whilst  the  battle  royal  was  going  on 
between  me  and  Tom  CaflEin  (dear  heart!  how  well  I  re- 
member the  fellow,  though — let  me  see — it  is  fifty-four 
years  since  we  punched  each  other's  little  noses),  Doctor 
Barnard  walks  up  to  us  boys  and  stops  the  fighting.  "  You 
little  rogues !  I'll  have  you  all  put  in  the  stocks  and 
whipped  by  my  beadle,"  says  the  doctor,  who  was  a  mag- 
istrate too :  "  as  for  this  little  French  barber,  he  is  always 
in  mischief." 

"  They  laughed  at  me  and  called  me  Dry-nurse,  and 
wanted  to  upset  the  little  cart,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  bear  it. 
And  it's  my  duty  to  protect  a  poor  child  that  can't  help  it- 
self," said  I,  very  stoutly.  "  Her  mother  is  ill.  Her  nurse 
has  run  away,  and  she  has  nobody — nobody  to  protect  her 
but  me — and  '  ISTotre  Pere  qui  est  aux  cieux; '"  and  I  held 
up  my  little  hand  as  grandfather  used  to  do ;  "  and  if  those 
boys  hurt  the  child  I  will  fight  for  her. " 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  and  felt  in 
his  pocket  and  gave  me  a  dollar. 

"And  come  to  see  us  all  at  the  Rectory,  child,"  Mrs. 
Barnard  says,  who  was  with  the  doctor ;  and  she  looked  at 
the  little  baby  that  was  in  its  cot,  and  said,  "Poor  thing, 
poor  thing !  " 

And  the  doctor,  turning  round  to  the  English  boys,  still 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  said,  "Mind,  all  you  boys!  If  I 
hear  of  you  being  such  cowards  again  as  to  strike  this  little 
lad  for  doing  his  duty,  I  will  have  you  whipped  by  my 
beadle,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Thomas  Barnard.  Shake 
hands,  you  Thomas  Caf&n,  with  the  French  boy ; "  and  I 
said,  "  I  would  shake  hands  or  fight  it  out  whenever  Tom 
Caffin  liked ; "  and  so  took  my  place  as  pony  again,  and 
pulled  my  little  cart  down  Sandgate. 

These  stories  got  about  amongst  the  townspeople,  and 
fishermen,  and  seafaring  folk,  I  suppose,  and  the  people  of 
our  little  circle;  and  they  were  the  means,  God  help  me,  of 
bringing  me  in  those  very  early  days  a  legacy  which  I  have 
still.  You  see,  the  day  after  Bidois,  the  French  fisherman, 
paid  us  a  visit,  as  I  was  pulling  my  little  cart  up  the  hill 
to  a  little  farmer's  house  where  grandfather  and  a  partner 
of  his  had  some  pigeons,  of  which  I  was  very  fond  as  a  boy, 
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I  met  a  little  dark  man  whose  face  I  cannot  at  all  recall  to 
my  mind,  but  who  spoke  French  and  German  to  me  like 
grandfather  and  mother.  "That  is  the  child  of  Madame 
von  Zabern?  "  says  he,  trembling  very  much. 

"Ja,  Herr!"  says  the  little  boy.     *     *    * 

O  Agnes,  Agnes !  How  the  years  roll  away !  What 
strange  events  have  befallen  us:  what  passionate  griefs 
have  we  had  to  suffer :  what  a  merciful  Heaven  has  pro- 
tected us,  since  that  day  when  your  father  knelt  over  the 
little  car,  in  which  his  child  lay  sleeping!  I  have  the  pic- 
ture ia  my  mind  now.  I  see  a  winding  road  leading  down 
to  one  of  the  gates  of  our  town;  the  blue  marsh-land,  and 
yonder,  across  the  marsh,  Eye  towers  and  gables ;  a  great 
silver  sea  stretching  beyond;  and  that  dark  man's  figure 
stooping  and  looking  at  the  child  asleep.  He  never  kissed 
the  infant  or  touched  her.  I  remember  it  woke  smiling, 
and  held  out  its  little  arms,  and  he  turned  away  with  a  sort 
of  groan. 

Bidois,  the  French  fisherman  I  spoke  of  as  having  been 
to  see  us  on  the  night  before,  came  up  here  with  another 
companion,  an  Englishman  I  think. 

"Ah!  we  seek  for  you  everywhere.  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
says  he.     "  The  tide  serves  and  it  is  full  time. " 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  on  board?  "  says  the  Count  de 
Saverne. 

"II  est  bien  la,"  says  the  fisherman.  And  they  went 
down  the  hill  through  the  gate,  without  turning  to  look 
back. 

Mother  was  quite  quiet  and  gentle  all  that  day.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  scared  her.  The  poor  countess 
prattled  and  laughed,  or  cried  in  her  unconscious  way. 
But  grandfather  at  evening  prayer  that  night  making  the 
exposition  rather  long,  mother  stamped  her  foot,  and  said, 
"  Assez  bavard^  comme  qa,  mon  pere,"  and  sank  back  in 
her  chair  with  her  apron  over  her  face. 

She  remained  all  next  day  very  silent,  crying  often,  and 
reading  in  our  great  German  Bible.  She  was  kind  to  me 
that  day.  I  remember  her  saying,  in  her  deep  voice, 
"Thou  art  a  brave  boy,  Denikin."  It  was  seldom  she 
patted  my  head  so  softly.  That  night  our  patient  was 
very  wild;  and  laughing  a  great  deal,  and  singing  so  that 
the  people  would  stop  in  the  streets  to  listen. 

Doctor  Barnard  again  met  me  that  day,  dragging  my  lit- 
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tie  carriage,  and  lie  fetched  me  into  the  Rectory  for  the  first 
time,  and  gave  me  cake  and  wine,  and  the  book  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  ladies  admired  the  little  baby, 
and  said  it  was  a  pity  it  was  a  little  Papist,  and  the  doctor 
hoped  I  was  not  going  to  turn  Papist,  and  I  said,  "  Oh, 
never. "  Neither  mother  nor  I  liked  that  darkling  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  who  was  fetched  over  from  our  neigh- 
bours at  the  Priory  by  M.  de  la  Motte.  The  chevalier 
was  very  firm  himself  in  that  religion.  I  little  thought 
then  that  I  was  to  see  htm  on  a  day  when  his  courage  and 
his  faith  were  both  to  have  an  awful  trial. 

*  *  *  I  was  reading  then  in  this  fine  book  of  Mon- 
sieur Galland  which  the  doctor  had  given  me.  I  had  no 
orders  to  go  to  bed,  strange  to  say,  and  I  daresay  was 
peeping  into  the  cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves  along  with 
Master  Ali  Baba,  when  I  heard  the  clock  whirring  previ- 
ously to  striking  twelve,  and  steps  coming  rapidly  up  our 
empty  street. 

Mother  started  up  looking  quite  haggard,  and  undid  the 
bolt  of  the  door.  "C'est  lui!"  says  she,  with  her  eyes 
starting,  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  came  in,  looking  as 
white  as  a  corpse. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  upstairs,  awakened  by  the 
striking  clock  perhaps,  began  to  sing  overhead,  and  the 
chevalier  gave  a  great  start,  looking  more  ghastly  than 
before,  as  my  mother  with  an  awful  face  looked  at  him. 

"  II  I'a  voulu,"  says  M.  de  la  Motte,  hanging  down  his 
head;  and  again  poor  Madame' s  crazy  voice  began  to  sing. 

Report. 

"On  the  27th  June  of  this  year,  1769,  the  Comte  de 
Saveme  arrived  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  lodged  at  the 
;^cu  de  France,  where  also  was  staying  M.  le  Marquis  du 
Quesne  Menneville,  Chef  d'Escadre  of  the  Naval  Armies 
of  his  Majesty.  The  Comte  de  Saverne  was  previously 
unknown  to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  but  recalling  to  M. 
du  Quesne's  remembrance  the  fact  that  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor the  Admiral  Duquesne  professed  the  Reformed  relig- 
ion, as  did  M.  de  Saverne  himself,  M.  de  Saverne  en- 
treated the  Marquis  du  Quesne  to  be  his  friend  in  a  rencontre 
which  deplorable  circumstances  rendered  unavoidable. 

"  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Saverne  stated  to  M.  le  Mar- 
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quis  du  Quesne  the  causes  of  his  quarrel  Tyith  the  Chevaliei 
Francis  Joseph  de  la  Motte,  late  officer  of  the  regiment  of 
Soubise,  at  present  residing  in  England  in  the  town  of 
Winchelsea,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  The  statement  made 
by  the  Comte  de  Saverne  was  such  as  to  convince  M.  du 
Quesne  of  the  count's  right  to  exact  a  reparation  from  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte. 

"  A  boat  was  despatched  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June, 
with  a  messenger  bearing  the  note  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Sa- 
verne. And  in  this  boat  M.  de  la  Motte  returned  from 
England. 

"The  undersigned  Count  de  Berigny,  in  garrison  at 
Boulogne,  and  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  con- 
sented to  serve  as  his  witness  in  the  meeting  with  M.  de 
Saverne. 

"The  meeting  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  sands  at  half  a  league  from  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne :  and  the  weapons  chosen  were  pistols.  Both  gen- 
tlemen were  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  as  one  might 
expect  from  officers  distinguished  in  the  King's  service, 
who  had  faced  the  enemies  of  France  as  comrades  together. 

"Before  firing,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  advanced 
four  steps,  and  holding  his  pistol  down,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  said, — '  I  swear,  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  and  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  am  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  laid  against  me  by  Monsieur  de  Saverne.' 

"  The  Count  de  Saverne  said, — '  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte,  I  have  made  no  charge ;  and  if  I  had,  a  lie  costs 
you  nothing.' 

"  M.  de  la  Motte,  saluting  the  witnesses  courteously,  and 
with  grief  rather  than  anger  visible  upon  his  countenance, 
returned  to  his  line  on  the  sand  which  was  marked  out  as 
the  place  where  he  was  to  stand,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces 
from  his  adversary. 

"At  the  signal  being  given  both  fired  simultaneously. 
The  ball  of  M.  de  Saverne  grazed  M.  de  la  Mott's  side 
curl,  while  his  ball  struck  M.  de  Saverne  in  the  right 
breast.     M.  de  Saverne  stood  a  moment,  and  fell. 

"The  seconds,  the  surgeon,  and  M.  de  la  Motte  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fallen  gentleman;  and  M.  de  la  Motte, 
holding  up  his  hand,  again  said, — '  I  talie  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness the  person  is  innocent.' 

"  The  Comte  de  Saverne  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak. 
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He  lifted  himself  from  the  sand,  supporting  himself  on  one 

arm :  but  all  he  said  was, — '  You,  you '  and  a  great 

issue  of  blood  rushed  from  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back,  and, 
with  a  few  convulsions,  died. 

(Signed)     "  Marquis  dtj  Quesnb  Menneville, 

"  Chef  d' Escadre  aux  Armees  Navales  du  Boy. 

"  Comte  DE  Bebigny,  Brigadier  de  Cavalerie." 

Surgeon's  Eepoet. 

"  I,  Jean  Batiste  Drouot,  surgeon-major  of  the  Eegiment 
Eoyal  Cravate,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  certify 
that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  which  ended  so  lament- 
ably. The  death  of  the  gentleman  who  succumbed  was 
immediate ;  the  ball,  passing  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of 
the  breast-bone,  penetrated  the  lung  and  the  large  artery 
supplying  it  with  blood,  and  caused  death  by  immediate 
suffocation." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OUT   OF    THE    DEPTHS. 

That  last  night  which  he  was  to  pass  upon  earth,  M.  de 
Saverne  spent  in  a  little  tavern  in  Winehelsea,  frequented 
by  fishing  people,  and  known  to  Bidois,  who,  even  during 
the  war,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  to  England 
upon  errands  in  which  Mons.  Grandpapa  was  very  much 
interested— precentor,  elder,  perruquier,  as  he  was. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  had  had  some  talk  with  the  fish- 
erman during  the  voyage  from  Boulogne,  and  more  conver- 
sation took  place  tju  this  last  night,  when  the  count  took 
Bidois  partly  into  his  confidence :  and,  without  mentioning 
the  precise  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  la  Motte,  said 
that  it  was  inevitable;  that  the  man  was  a  villain  who 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  earth;  and  that 
no  criminal  was  ever  more  righteously  executed  than  this 
chevalier  would  be  on  the  morrow,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  were  to  meet. 

The  meeting  would  have  taken  place  on  that  very  night, 
but  M.  de  la  Motte  demanded,  as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  some  hours  for  the  settlement  of  his  own  affairs ;  and 
preferred  to  fight  on  French  ground  rather  than  English,  as 
the  survivor  of  the  quarrel  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
very  rough  treatment  in  this  country. 

La  Motte  betook  himself  then  to  arranging  his  papers. 
As  for  the  Count  de  Saverne,  he  said  all  his  dispositions 
were  made.  A  dowry, — that  which  his  wife  brought — 
would  go  to  her  child.  His  own  property  was  devised  to 
his  own  relations,  and  he  could  give  the  child  nothing. 
He  had  only  a  few  pieces  in  his  purse,  and,  "Tenez,"  says 
he,  "this  watch.  Should  anything  befall  me,  I  desire  it 
may  be  given  to  the  little  boy  who  saved  my — that  is,  her 
child."  And  the  voice  of  M.  le  Comte  broke  as  he  said 
these  words,  and  the  tears  ran  over  his  fingers.  And  the 
seaman  wept  tooj  as  he  told  the  story  to  me  years  after, 
nor  were  some  of  mine  wanting,  I  think,  for  that  poor 
heart-broken,  wretched  man,  writhing  in  helpless  agony, 
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as  the  hungry  sand  drank  his  blood.  Assuredly,  the  guilt 
of  that  blood  was  on  thy  head,  Francis  de  la  Motte. 

The  watch  is  ticking  on  the  table  before  me  as  I  write. 
It  has  been  my  companion  of  half  a  century.  I  remember 
my  childish  delight  when  Bidois  brought  it  to  me,  and  told 
my  mother  the  tale  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

"You  see  her  condition,"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  my 
mother  at  this  time.  "  We  are  separated  forever,  as  hope- 
lessly as  though  one  or  other  were  dead.  My  hand  slew 
her  husband.  Perhaps  my  fault  destroyed  her  reason.  I 
transmit  misfortunes  to  those  I  love  and  would  serve. 
Shall  I  marry  her?  I  will  if  you  think  I  can  serve  her. 
As  long  as  a  guinea  remains  to  me,  I  will  halve  it  with 
her.  I  have  but  very  few  left  now.  My  fortune  has 
crumbled  under  my  hands,  as  have  my  friendships,  my 
once  bright  prospects,  my  ambitions.  I  am  a  doomed  man : 
somehow,  I  drag  down  those  who  love  me  into  my  doom." 

And  so  indeed  there  was  a  Cain  mark,  as  it  were,  on 
this  unhappy  man.  He  did  bring  wreck  and  ruin  on  those 
who  loved  him.  He  was  as  a  lost  soul,  I  somehow  think, 
whose  tortures  had  begun  already.  Predestined  to  evil, 
to  crime,  to  gloom ;  but  now  and  again  some  one  took  pity 
upon  this  poor  wretch,  and  amongst  those  who  pitied  him 
was  my  stern  mother. 

And  here  I  may  relate  how  it  happened  that  I  "  saved  " 
the  child,  for  which  act  poor  M.  de  Saverne  rewarded  me. 
Bidois  no  donbt  told  that  story  to  M.  le  Comte  in  the 
course  of  their  gloomy  voyage.  Mrs.  Marthe,  the  countess' s 
attendant,  had  received  or  taken  leave  of  absence  one  night, 
after  putting  the  child  and  the  poor  lady,  who  was  no  bet- 
ter than  a  child,  to  bed.  I  went  to  my  bed,  and  to  sleep 
as  boys  do ;  and  I  forget  what  business  called  away  my 
mother  likewise,  but  when  she  came  back  to  look  for  her 
poor  Biche  and  the  infant  in  its  cradle — both  were  gone. 

I  have  seen  the  incomparable  Siddons,  in  the  play,  as, 
white  and  terrified,  she  passed  through  the  darkened  hall 
after  King  Duncan's  murder.  My  mother's  face  wore  a 
look  of  terror  to  the  full  as  tragical,  when,  starting  up 
from  my  boyish  sleep,  I  sate  up  in  my  bed  and  saw  her. 
She  was  almost  beside  herself  with  terror.  The  poor  in- 
sane lady  and  her  child  were  gone — who  could  say  where? 
Into  the  marshes — into  the  sea — into  the  darkness — it  was 
impossible  to  say  whither  the  countess  had  fled. 
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"  We  must  get  up,  my  boy,  and  find  them,"  says  mother, 
in  a  hoarse  voice;  and  I  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Billis's,  the 
grocer's  in  East  Street  where  the  chevalier  lived,  and  where 
I  found  him  sitting  (with  two  priests,  by  the  way,  guests, 
no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Weston,  at  the  Priory),  and  all  these, 
and  mother,  on  her  side,  with  me  following  her,  went  out 
to  look  for  the  fugitives. 

We  went  by  pairs,  taking  different  roads*  Mother's  was 
the  right  one  as  it  appeared,  for  we  had  not  walked  many 
minutes,  when  we  saw  a  white  figure  coming  towards  us, 
glimmering  out  of  the  dark,  and  heard  a  voice  singing* 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu!"  says  mother,  and  " Gott  sey  dank," 
and  I  know  not  what  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  relief. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  countess. 

As  we  came  up,  she  knew  us  with  our  light,  and  began 
to  imitate,  in  her  crazy  way,  the  cry  of  the  watchman, 
whom  the  poor  sleepless  soul  had  often  heard  under  her 
windows.  "Past  twelve  o'clock,  a  starlight  night!"  she 
sang,  and  gave  one  of  her  sad  laughs. 

When  we  came  up  to  her,  we  found  her  in  a  white 
wrapper,  her  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  poor 
pale  face,  and  again  she  sang,  "Past  twelve  o'clock." 

The  child  was  not  with  her.  Mother  trembled  in  every 
limb.  The  lantern  shook  so  in  her  hand  I  thought  she 
would  drop  it. 

She  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  She  took  her  shawl  off 
her  back,  and  covered  the  poor  lady  with  it,  who  smiled  in 
her  childish  way,  and  said,  "C'est  hon ;  c'estchaud  ga; 
ah  !  que  c'est  Men  !  " 

As  I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  lady's  feet,  I  saw  one 
of  them  was  naked.  Mother,  herself  in  a  dreadful  agita- 
tion, embraced  and  soothed  Madame  de  Saverne.  "Tell 
me,  my  angel,  tell  me,  my  love,  where  is  the  child?  "  says 
mother,  almost  fainting. 

"The  child,  what  child?  That  little  brat  who  always 
cries?  I  know  nothing  about  children,"  says  the  poor 
thing.  "  Take  me  to  my  bed  this  moment,  madam !  How 
dare  you  bring  me  into  the  streets  with  naked  feet !  " 

"  Where  have  you  been  walking,  my  dear?  "  says  poor 
mother,  trying  to  soothe  her. 

"  I  have  been  to  Great  Saverne.  I  wore  a  domino.  T 
knew  the  coachman  quite  well,  though  he  was  muffled  up 
all  but  his  nose.     I  was  presented  to  Monseigneur  the  Car- 
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dinal.  I  made  him  such  a  curtsey — like  this.  Oh,  my 
foot  hurts  me !  " 

She  often  rambled  about  this  ball  and  play,  and 
hummed  snatches  of  tunes  and  little  phrases  of  dialogue, 
which  she  may  have  heard  there.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was 
the  only  play  and  ball  the  poor  thing  ever  saw  in  her  life; 
her  brief  life,  her  wretched  life.  'Tis  pitiful  to  think  how 
unhappy  it  was.  When  I  recall  it,  it  tears  my  heart- 
strings somehow,  as  it  doth  to  see  a  child  in  pain. 

As  she  held  up  the  poor  bleeding  foot,  I  saw  that  the 
edge  of  her  dress  was  all  wet,  and  covered  with  sand. 

"  Mother,  mother !  "  said  I,  "  she  has  been  to  the  sea !  " 

"Have  you  been  to  the  sea,  Clarisse?"  asks  mother. 

"  J'ai  ete  au  bal:  j'ai  danse;  j'ai  chante.  J'ai  bien  re- 
connu  mon  cocher.  J'ai  et^  au  bal  ehez  le  Cardinal.  But 
you  must  not  tell  M.  de  Saverne.  Oh,  no,  you  mustn't 
tell  him ! " 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  me.  And,  whenever  I  re- 
member it,  my  heart  is  fall  of  thankfulness  to  the  gracious 
Giver  of  all  good  thoughts.  Madame,  of  whom  I  was  not 
afraid,  and  who  sometimes  was  amused  by  my  prattle, 
would  now  and  then  take  a  walk  accompanied  with  Martha 
her  maid,  who  held  the  infant,  and  myself  who  liked  to 
draw  it  in  its  little  carriage.  We  used  to  walk  down  to 
the  shore,  and  there  was  a  rock  there,  on  which  the  poor 
lady  would  sit  for  hours. 

"You  take  her  home,  mother,"  says  I,  all  in  a  tremble. 
"  You  give  me  the  lantern,  and  I'll  go — I'll  go  " — I  was 
off  before  I  said  where.  Down  I  went,  through  Westgate ; 
down  I  ran  along  the  road  towards  the  place  I  guessed  at. 
When  I  had  gone  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  saw  in  the  road 
something  white.  It  was  the  countess's  slipper,  that  she 
had  left  there.     I  knew  she  had  gone  that  way. 

I  got  down  to  the  shore,  running,  running  with  all  my 
little  might.  The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  shining 
gloriously  over  a  great  silver  sea.  A  tide  of  silver  was 
pouring  in  over  the  sand.  Yonder  was  that  rock  where  we 
often  had  sate.  The  infant  was  sleeping  on  it  under  the 
stars  unconscious.  He,  Who  loves  little  children,  had 
watched  over  it  *  *  *  I  scarce  can  see  the  words  as  I 
write  them  down.  My  little  baby  was  waking.  She  had 
known  nothing  of  the  awful  sea  coming  nearer  with  each 
wave ;  but  she  knew  me  as  I  came,  and  smiled,  and  war- 
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bled  a  little  infant  welcome.  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms, 
and  trotted  home  with  my  pretty  burden.  As  I  paced  up 
the  hill,  M.  de  la  Motte  and  one  of  the  French  clergymen 
met  me.  By  ones  and  twos,  the  other  searchers  after  my 
little  wanderer  came  home  from  their  quest.  She  was  laid 
in  her  little  crib,  and  never  knew,  until  years  later,  the 
danger  from  which  she  had  been  rescued. 

My  adventures  became  known  in  our  town,  and  I  made 
some  acquaintances  who  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  were 
the  means  of  advancing  me  in  after-life.  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  much  what  was  happening  round  about  me ; 
but  now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  must  confess  that  old 
grandfather,  besides  his  business  of  perruquier,  which 
you  will  say  is  no  very  magnificent  trade,  followed  others 
which  were  far  less  reputable.  What  do  you  say,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  church  elder,  who  lends  money  a  la  petite 
semaine,  and  at  great  interest?  The  fisherman,  the  market- 
people,  nay,  one  or  two  farmers  and  gentlemen  round 
about,  were  beholden  to  grandfather  for  supplies,  and  they 
came  to  him,  to  be  shaved  in  more  ways  than  one.  No 
good  came  out  of  his  gains,  as  I  shall  presently  tell :  but 
meanwhile  his  hands  were  forever  stretched  out  to  claw 
other  folks'  money  towards  himself;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  madame  sa  bru  loved  a  purse  too,  and  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  of  tilling  it.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  was  free-handed  and  grand  in  his 
manner.  He  paid  a  pension,  I  know  not  how  much,  for 
the  maintenance  of  poor  Madame  de  Saverne.  He  had 
brought  her  to  the  strait  in  which  she  was,  poor  thing. 
Had  he  not  worked  on  her,  she  never  would  have  left  her 
religion :  she  never  would  have  fled  from  her  husband : 
that  fatal  duel  would  never  have  occurred :  right  or  wrong, 
he  was  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  and  he  would  make  it  as 
light  as  it  might  be.  I  know  how,  for  years,  extravagant 
and  embarrassed  as  he  was,  he  yet  supplied  means  for 
handsomely  maintaining  the  little  Agnes  when  she  was 
presently  left  an  orphan  in  the  world,  when  mother  and 
father  both  were  dead,  and  her  relatives  at  home  disowned 
her. 

The  ladies  of  Barr,  Agnes' s  aunts,  totally  denied  that 
the  infant  was  their  brother's  child,  and  refused  any  con- 
tribution towards  her  maintenance.  Her  mother's  family 
equally  disavowed  her.     They  had  been  taught  the  same 
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story,  and  I  suppose  we  believe  willingly  enough  what  we 
wish  to  believe.  The  poor  lady  was  guilty.  Her  child 
had  been  born  in  her  husband's  absence.  When  his  return 
was  announced,  she  fled  from  her  home,  not  daring  to  face 
him ;  and  the  unhappy  Count  de  Saverne  died  by  the  pistol 
of  the  man  who  had  already  robbed  him.  of  his  honour. 
La  Motte  had  to  bear  this  obloquy,  or  only  protest  against 
it  by  letters  from  England.  He  could  not  go  over  to  Lor- 
raine, where  he  was  plunged  in  debt.  "  At  least,  Duval," 
said  he  to  me,  when  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  with  all 
my  heart  forgave  him,  "  mad,  and  reckless  as  I  have  been, 
and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved ;  I  have  never  allowed  the 
child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in  comfort,  when  I  was 
myself  almost  without  a  meal."  A  bad  man  no  doubt  this 
was ;  and  yet  not  utterly  wicked :  a  great  criminal  who  paid 
an  awful  penalty.  Let  us  be  humble,  who  have  erred  too ; 
and  thankful,  if  we  have  a  hope  that  we  have  found  mercy. 

I  believe  it  was  some  braggart  letter,  which  La  Motte 
wrote  to  a  comrade  in  M.  de  Vaux's  camp,  and  in  which 
he  boasted  of  making  the  conversion  of  a  petite  Protestante 
at  Strasbourg,  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  poor  M. 
de  Saverne,  hastened  his  return  home,  and  brought  about 
this  dreadful  end.  La  Motte  owned  as  much,  indeed,  in 
the  last  interview  I  ever  had  with  him. 

Who  told  Madame  de  Saverne  of  her  husband's  death? 
It  was  not  for  years  after  that  I  myself  (unlucky  chatter- 
box, whose  tongue  was  always  blabbing)  knew  what  had 
happened.  My  mother  thought  that  she  must  have  over- 
heard Bidois,  the  boatman,  who  told  the  whole  story  over 
his  glass  of  Geneva  in  our  parlour.  The  countess's  cham- 
ber was  overhead,  and  the  door  left  open.  The  poor  thing 
used  to  be  very  angry  at  the  notion  of  a  locked  door,  and 
since  that  awful  escapade  to  the  sea-shore,  my  mother  slept 
in  her  room,  or  a  servant  whom  she  liked  pretty  well  sup- 
plied mother's  place. 

In  her  condition  the  dreadful  event  affected  her  but  little ; 
and  we  never  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  it  until  one  even- 
ing when  it  happened  that  a  neighbour,  one  of  us  French 
people  of  Kye,  was  talking  over  the  tea-table,  and  telling 
us  of  a  dreadful  thing  he  had  seen  on  Penenden  Heath  as 
he  was  coming  home.  He  there  saw  a  woman  burned  at 
the  stake  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  story  is  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1769,  and  that  will 
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settle  pretty  well  the  date  of  the  evening  when  our  neigh- 
bour related  the  horrible  tale  to  us. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  (who  had  a  very  grand  air,  and 
was  perfectly  like  a  lady)  said  quite  simply,  "  In  this  case, 
my  good  Ursule,  I  shall  be  burned  too.  For  you  know  I 
was  the  cause  of  my  husband  being  killed.  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier went  and  killed  him  in  Corsica."  And  she  looked 
round  with  a  little  smile,  and  nodded ;  and  arranged  her 
white  dress  with  her  slim  hot  hands. 

When  the  poor  thing  spoke,  the  chevalier  sank  back  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  himself. 

"Good-night,  neighbour  Marion,"  groans  mother;  "she 
is  very  bad  to-night.  Come  to  bed,  my  dear,  come  to  bed. " 
And  the  poor  thing  followed  mother,  curtseying  very  finely 
to  the  company,  and  saying,  quite  softly,  "Oui,  oui,  oui, 
they  will  burn  me;  they  will  burn  me." 

This  idea  seized  upon  her  mind,  and  never  left  it. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  passed  a  night  of  great  agitation; 
talking  incessantly.  Mother  and  her  maid  were  up  with 
her  all  night.  All  night  long  we  could  hear  her  songs,  her 
screams,  her  terrible  laughter.  *  *  *  Oh,  pitiful  was 
thy  lot  in  this  world,  poor  guiltless,  harmless  lady.  In 
thy  brief  years,  how  little  happiness!  For  thy  marriage 
portion  only  gloom,  and  terror,  and  submission,  and  cap- 
tivity. The  awful  Will  above  us  ruled  it  so.  Poor  fright- 
ened spirit!  it  has  woke  under  serener  skies  now,  and 
passed  out  of  reach  of  our  terrors,  and  temptations,  and 
troubles. 

At  my  early  age  I  could  only  be  expected  to  obey  my 
elders  and  parents,  and  to  consider  all  things  were  right 
which  were  done  round  about  me.  Mother's  cuffs  on  the 
head  I  received  without  malice,  and  if  the  truth  must  be 
owned,  had  not  seldom  to  submit  to  the  major  operation 
which  my  grandfather  used  to  perform  with  a  certain  rod 
which  he  kept  in  a  locked  cupbciard,  and  accompany  with 
long  wearisome  sermons  between  each  cut  or  two  of  his 
favourite  instrument.  These  good  people,  as  I  gradually 
began  to  learn,  bore  but  an  indifferent  reputation  in  the 
town  which  they  inhabited,  and  were  neither  liked  by  the 
French  of  their  own  colony,  nor  by  the  English  among 
whom  we  dwelt.  Of  course,  being  a  simple  little  fellow, 
I  honoured  my  father  and  mother  as  became  me  —  my 
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grandfather  and  mother,  that  is — father  being  dead  some 
years. 

Grandfather,  I  knew,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  as 
numbers  of  people  had,  both  at  Eye  and  Winchelsea. 
Stokes,  our  fisherman,  took  me  out  once  or  twice,  and  I 
liked  the  sport  very  much :  but  it  appeared  that  I  ought  to 
have  said  nothing  about  the  boat  and  the  fishing — for  one 
night  when  we  pulled  out  only  a  short  way  beyond  a  rock 
which  we  used  to  call  the  Bull  Eock,  from  a  pair  of  horns 
which  stuck  out  of  the  water,  and  there  we  were  hailed  by 
my  old  friend  Bidois,  who  had  come  from  Boulogne  in-  his 
lugger — and  then  *  *  *  -well  then,  I  was  going  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  matter  artlessly  to  one  of  our  neighbours 
"who  happened  to  step  in  to  supper,  when  grandpapa  (who 
had  made  a  grace  of  five  minutes  long  before  taking  the 
dish-cover  olf)  fetched  me  a  slap  across  the  face  which  sent 
me  reeling  off  my  perch.  And  the  chevalier  who  was  sup- 
ping with  us  only  laughed  at  my  misfortune. 

This  being  laughed  at  somehow  affected  me  more  than 
the  blows.  I  was  used  to  those,  from  grandfather  and 
mother  too ;  but  when  people  once  had  been  kind  to  me 
I  could  not  bear  a  different  behaviour  from  them.  And 
this  gentleman  certainly  was.  He  improved  my  French 
very  much,  and  used  to  laugh  at  my  blunders  and  bad  pro- 
nunciation. He  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  me  when  I 
"was  at  home,  and  made  me  speak  French  like  a  little  gen- 
tleman. 

In  a  very  brief  time  he  learned  English  himself,  with  a 
droll  accent,  to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  express  himself  quite 
intelligibly.  His  headquarters  were  at  Winchelsea,  though 
he  would  frequently  be  away  at  Deal,  Dover,  Canterbury, 
even  London.  He  paid  mother  a  pension  for  little  Agnes, 
who  grew  apace,  and  was  the  most  winning  child  I  ever  set 
eyes  on.  I  remember,  as  well  as  yesterday,  the  black  dress 
which  was  made  for  her  after  her  poor  mother's  death,  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  great  solemn  eyes  gazing  out  from 
under  the  black  curling  ringlets  which  fell  over  her  fore- 
head and  face. 

Why  do  I  make  zigzag  journeys?  'Tis  the  privilege  of 
old  age  to  be  garrulous,  and  its  happiness  to  remember 
early  days.  As  I  sink  back  in  my  arm-chair,  safe  and 
sheltered  ^os#  tot  discrimina,  and  happier  than  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  most  fellow-sinners  to  be,  the  past  comes  back 
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to  me — the  stormy  past,  the  strange  unhappy  yet  happy 
past — and  I  look  at  it  scared  and  astonished  sometimes; 
as  huntsmen  look  at  the  gaps  and  ditches  over  which  they 
have  leapt,  and  wonder  how  they  are  alive. 

My  good  fortune  in  rescuing  that  little  darling  child 
caused  the  chevalier  to  be  very  kind  to  me ;  and  when  he 
was  with  us,  I  used  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
and  prattle  for  hours  together,  quite  losing  all  fear  of  him. 
Except  my  kind  namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this 
was  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  met  in  intimacy- — a  gentle- 
man with  many  a  stain,  nay  crime,  to  reproach  him ;  but 
not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  that  fatal  man.  I  see  myself  a  child  prat- 
tling at  his  coat-skirts,  and  trotting  along  our  roads  and 
marshes  with  him.  I  see  him  with  his  sad  pale  face,  and 
a  kind  of  blighting  look  he  had,  looking  at  that  unconscious 
lady,  at  that  little  baby.  My  friends  the  Neapolitans 
would  have  called  his  an  evil  eye,  and  exorcised  it  accord- 
ingly. A  favourite  walk  we  had  was  to  a  house  about  a 
mile  out  of  Winchelsea,  where  a  grazing  farmer  lived.  My 
delight  then  was  to  see,  not  his  cattle,  but  his  pigeons,  of 
which  he  had  a  good  stock,  of  croppers,  pouters,  runts,  and 
turbits ;  and  amongst  these,  I  was  told  there  were  a  sort  of 
pigeons  called  carriers,  which  would  fly  for  prodigious  dis- 
tances, returning  from  the  place  to  which  they  were  taken, 
though  it  were  ever  so  distant,  to  that  where  they  lived  and 
were  bred. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Mr.  Perreau's,  one  of  these  pigeons 
actually  came  in  flying  from  the  sea,  as  it  appeared  to  me : 
and  Perreau  looked  at  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  said  to  the 
chevalier,  "  There  is  nothing.  It  is  to  be  at  the  old  place." 
On  which  M.  le  Chevalier  only  said,  "C'est  bien,"  and  as 
we  walked  away  told  me  all  he  knew  about  pigeons,  which, 
I  daresay,  was  no  great  knowledge. 

Why  did  he  say  there  was  nothing?  I  asked  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  prattle.  The  chevalier  told  me  that  these 
birds  sometimes  brought  messages,  written  on  a  little  paper, 
and  tied  under  their  wings,  and  that  Perreau  said  there 
was  nothing  because  there  was  nothing. 

Oh,  then!  he  sometimes  does  have  messages  with  his 
birds?  The  chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  took  a 
great  pinch  out  of  his  fine  snuff-box.  "  What  did  papa 
Duval  do  to  you  the  other  day  when  you  began  to  talk  too 
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fast?  "  says  he.  "Learn  to  hold  thy  little  tongue,  Denis, 
men  garQon !  If  thou  livest  a  little  longer,  and  tellest  all 
thou  seest,  the  Lord  help  thee !  "  And  I  suppose  our  con- 
versation ended  here,  and  he  strode  home,  and  I  trotted 
after  him. 

I  narrate  these  things  occurring  in  childhood  by  the  help 
of  one  or  two  marks  which  have  been  left  behind — as  in- 
genious Tommy  Thumb  found  his  way  home  by  the  pebbles 
which  he  dropped  along  his  line  of  march.  Thus  I  happen 
to  know  the  year  when  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  must  have 
been  ill,  by  referring  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the 
woman  whom  our  neighbour  saw  burned  on  Penenden 
Heath.  Was  it  days,  was  it  weeks,  after  this  that  Madame 
de  Saverne' s  illness  ended  as  all  our  illnesses  will  end  one 
day? 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  whatever  its 
length  may  have  been,  those  priests  from  Slindon  (or  from 
Mr.  Weston's  the  Popish  gentleman's  at  the  Priory)  were 
constantly  in  our  house,  and  I  suppose  created  a  great  scan- 
dal among  the  Protestants  of  the  town.  M.  de  la  Motte 
showed  an  extraordinary  zeal  in  this  business;  and,  sinner 
as  he  was,  certainly  was  a  most  devout  sinner,  according  to 
his  persuasion.  I  do  not  remember,  or  was  not  cognizant, 
when  the  end  came ;  but  I  remember  my  astonishment,  as, 
passing  by  her  open  chamber  door,  I  saw  candles  lighted 
before  her  bed,  and  some  of  those  clergy  watching  there, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  kneeling  in  the  passage  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  contrition  and  grief. 

On  that  last  day  there  was,  as  it  appeared,  a  great  noise 
and  disturbance  round  our  house.  The  people  took  offence 
at  the  perpetual  coming  in  and  out  of  the  priest,  and  on 
the  very  night  when  the  coffin  was  to  be  taken  from  our 
house  and  the  clergymen  were  performing  the  last  services 
there,  the  windows  of  the  room,  where  the  poor  lady  lay, 
were  broken  in  by  a  great  volley  of  stones,  and  a  roaring 
mob  shouting,  "  No  Popery,  down  with  priests !  " 

Grandfather  lost  all  courage  at  these  threatening  demon- 
strations, and  screamed  out  at  his  bru  for  bringing  all  this 
persecution  and  danger  upon  liim.  "  Silence,  miserable  !  " 
says  she.  "  Go  sit  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  count  your 
money-bags!  "    She  at  least  did  not  lose  her  courage. 

M.  de  la  Motte,  though  not  frightened,  was  n.uch  dis- 
turbed.    The  matter  might  be  very  serious.     I  did  not 
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know  at  the  time  how  furiously  angry  our  townspeople 
were  with  my  parents  for  harbouring  a  Papist.  Had  they 
known  that  the  lady  was  a  converted  Protestant,  they 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  violent  still. 

We  were  in  a  manner  besieged  in  our  house ;  the  garrison 
being — the  two  priests  in  much  terror;  my  grandfather, 
under  the  bed  for  what  I  know,  or  somewhere  where  he 
would  be  equally  serviceal51e ;  my  mother  and  the  cheva- 
lier, with  their  wits  about  them ;  and  little  Denis  Duval, 
no  doubt  very  much  in  the  way.  When  the  poor  lady  died 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  her  little  girl  out  of  the 
way;  and  Mrs.  Weston  at  the  Priory  took  her  in,  who  be- 
longed, as  has  before  been  said,  to  the  ancient  faith. 

We  looked  out  with  no  little  alarm  for  the  time  when 
the  hearse  should  come  to  take  the  poor  lady's  body  away; 
for  the  people  would  not  leave  the  street,  and  barricaded 
either  end  of  it,  having  perpetrated  no  actual  violence  be- 
yond the  smashing  of  the  windows  as  yet,  but  ready  no 
doubt  for  more  mischief. 

Calling  me  to  him,  M.  de  la  Motte  said,  "Denis,  thou 
rememberest  about  the  carrier  pigeon  the  other  day  with 
nothing  under  his  wing?  "     I  remembered,  of  course. 

"Thou  shalt  be  my  carrier  pigeon.  Thou  shalt  carry 
no  letter,  but  a  message.  I  can  trust  thee  now  with  a 
secret."  And  I  kept  it,  and  will  tell  it  now  that  the  peo- 
ple are  quite  out  of  danger  from  that  piece  of  intelligence, 
as  I  can  promise  you. 

"You  know  Mr.  Weston's  house?"  Know  the  house 
where  Agnes  was — the  best  house  in  the  town?  Of  course 
I  did.  He  named  eight  or  ten  houses  besides  Weston's  at 
which  I  was  to  go  and  say,  "The  mackerel  are  coming  in. 
Come  as  many  of  you  as  can."  And  I  went  to  the  houses, 
and  said  the  words;  and  when  the  people  said,  "  Where?  " 
I  said,  "Opposite  our  house,"  and  so  went  on. 

The  last  and  handsomest  house  (I  had  never  been  in  it 
before)  was  Mr.  Weston's,  at  the  Priory:  and  there  I  went 
and  called  to  see  him.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  was 
walking  up  and  down  a  gallery  over  the  hall  with  a  little 
crying  child  who  would  not  go  to  sleep. 

"  Agnes,  Agnes !  "  says  I,  and  that  baby  was  quiet  in  a 
minute,  smiling,  and  crowing  and  flinging  out  her  arms. 
Indeed,  mine  was  the  first  name  she  could  speak. 

The  gentlemen  came  out  of  their  parlour,  where  they 
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were  over  their  pipes,  and  asked  me,  surly  enough,  "  What 
I  wanted?"  I  said,  "The  mackerel  were  out,  and  the 
crews  were  wanted  before  Peter  Duval's  the  barber's." 
And  one  of  them,  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and  an  oath, 
said  they  would  be  there,  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

As  I  went  away  from  the  Priory,  and  crossed  the  church- 
yard by  the  Eectory  gate,  who  should  come  up  but  Doctor 
Barnard  in  his  gig,  with  lamps  lighted;  and  I  always 
saluted  him  after  he  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  had 
given  me  the  books  and  the  cake.  "  What,"  says  he,  "  my 
little  shrimper !  Have  you  fetched  any  fish  off  the  rocks 
to-night?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  says  I.  "  I  have  been  taking  messages 
all  round." 

"And  what  message,  my  boy? " 

I  told  him  the  message  about  the  mackerel,  &c. ;  but 
added,  that  I  must  not  tell  the  names,  for  the  chevalier 
had  desired  me  not  to  mention  them.  And  then  I  went  on 
to  tell  how  there  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street,  and  they 
were  breaking  windows  at  our  house. 

"Breaking  windows?  What  for?"  I  told  him  what 
had  happened.  "Take  Dolly  to  the  stables.  Don't  say 
anything  to  your  mistress,  Samuel,  and  come  along  with 
me,  my  little  shrimper,"  says  the  doctor.  He  was  a  very 
tall  man  in  a  great  white  wig.  I  see  him  now  skipping 
over  the  tombstones,  by  the  great  ivy  tower  of  the  church, 
and  so  through  the  churchyard  gate  towards  our  house. 

The  hearse  had  arrived  by  this  time.  The  crowd  had 
increased,  and  there  was  much  disturbance  and  agitation. 
As  soon  as  the  hearse  came,  a  yell  rose  up  from  the  people. 
"  Silence.  Shame !  Hold  your  tongue !  Let  the  poor 
woman  go  in  quiet,"  a  few  people  said.  These  were  the 
men  of  the  mackerel  fishery  ;  whom  the  Weston  gentlemen 
presently  joined.  But  the  fishermen  were  a  small  crowd; 
the  townspeople  were  many  and  very  angry.  As  we  passed 
by  the  end  of  Port  Street  (where  our  house  was)  we  could 
see  the  people  crowding  at  either  end  of  the  street,  and  in 
the  midst  the  great  hearse  with  its  black  plumes  before  our 
door. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  hearse  could  pass  through 
the  crowd  at  either  end  of  the  street,  if  the  people  were 
determined  to  bar  the  way.  I  went  in,  as  I  had  come,  by 
the  back  gate  of  the  garden,  where  the  lane  was  still  quite 
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solitary,  Dr.  Barnard  following  me.  We  were  awfully 
scared  as  we  passed  through  the  back  kitchen  (where  the 
oven  and  boiler  is)  by  the  sight  of  an  individual  who  sud- 
denly leapt  out  of  the  copper,  and  who  cried  out,  "  0  mercy, 
mercy,  save  me  from  the  wicked  men ! "  This  was  my 
grandpapa,  and,  with  all  respect  for  grandpapas  (being  of 
their  age  and  standing  myself  now),  I  cannot  but  own  that 
mine  on  this  occasion  cut  rather  a  pitiful  figure. 

"  Save  my  house !  Save  my  property !  "  shouts  my  an- 
cestor, and  the  doctor  turns  away  from  him  scornfully,  and 
passes  on. 

In  the  passage  out  of  this  back  kitchen  we  met  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte,  who  says,  "Ah,  c'est  toi,  mon  garqon. 
Thou  hast  been  on  thy  errands.  Our  people  are  well 
there ! "  and  he  makes  a  bow  to  the  doctor,  who  came  in 
with  me,  and  who  replied  by  a  salutation  equally  stiff. 
M.  de  la  Motte,  reconuoitruig  from  the  upper  room,  had 
no  doubt  seen  his  people  arrive.  As  I  looked  towards  him 
I  remarked  that  he  was  armed.  He  had  a  belt  with  pistols 
in  it,  and  a  sword  by  his  side. 

In  the  back  room  were  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  four  men  who  had  come  with  the  hearse.  They 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  as  they  entered  the  house  with 
curses,  shouts,  hustling,  and  I  believe  even  sticks  and 
stones.  My  mother  was  serving  them  with  brandy  when 
we  came  in.  She  was  astonished  when  she  saw  the  rector 
make  his  appearance  in  our  house.  There  was  no  love  be- 
tween his  reverence  and  our  family. 

He  made  a  very  grand  obeisance  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergymen.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "as  rector  of  this  par- 
ish, and  magistrate  of  the  county,  I  have  come  to  keep  the 
peace :  and  if  there  is  any  danger,  to  share  it  with  you. 
The  lady  will  be  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  I  hear. 
Mr.  Trestles,  are  you  ready  to  move  ?  " 

The  men  said  they  would  be  prepared  immediately,  and 
went  to  bring  down  their  melancholy  burden.  "  Open  the 
door,  you ! "  says  the  doctor.  The  people  within  shrank 
back.     "  I  will  do  it,"  says  mother. 

"Et  moi,  parbleu!"  says  the  chevalier,  advancing,  his 
hand  on  his  hilt. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  shall  be  more  serviceable  than  you," 
says  the  doctor,  very  coldly.  "If  these  gentlemen  my 
confreres  are  ready,  we  will  go  out ;  I  will  go  first,  as  rec- 
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tor  of  this  parish."  And  mother  drew  the  bolts,  and  he 
walked  out  and  took  off  his  hafc. 

A  Babel  roar  of  yells,  shouts,  curses,  came  pouring  into 
the  hall  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  remained  on 
the  steps,  bareheaded  and  undaunted. 

"How  many  of  my  parishioners  are  here?  Stand  aside 
all  who  come  to  my  church ! "  he  called  out  very  bold. 

At  this  arose  immense  roars  of  "  No  Popery !  down  with 
the  priests!  down  with  them!  drown  them  I"  and  I  know 
not  what  more  words  of  hatred  and  menace. 

"You  men  of  the  French  church,"  shouted  out  the  doctor, 
"  are  you  here?  " 

"We  are  here;  down  with  Popery,'' roar  the  French- 
men. 

"  Because  you  were  persecuted  a  hundred  years  ago,  you 
want  to  persecute  in  your  turn.  Is  that  what  your  Bible 
teaches  you?  Mine  doesn't.  When  your  church  wanted 
repair,  I  gave  you  my  nave,  where  you  had  your  service, 
and  were  vrelcome.  Is  this  the  way  you  repay  kindness 
which  has  been  shown  to  you,  you  who  ought  to  know 
better?  For  shame  on  you !  I  say,  for  shame!  Don't  try 
and  frighten  me.  Eoger  Hooker,  I  know  you,  you  poach- 
ing vagabond ;  who  kept  your  wife  and  children  when  you 
were  at  Lewes  Gaol  ?  How  dare  you  be  persecuting  any- 
body, Thomas  Flint?  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Barnard,  if 
you  stop  this  procession,  I  will  commit  you  to-morrow." 

Here  was  a  cry  of  "  Huzzay  for  the  doctor !  huzzay  for 
the  rector !  "  which  I  am  afraid  came  from  the  mackerels, 
who  were  assembled  by  this  time,  and  were  not  mum,  as 
fish  generally  are. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  advance,  if  you  please ! "  This  he 
said  to  the  two  foreign  clergymen,  who  came  forward  cour- 
ageously enough,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  walking  behind 
them.  "Listen,  you  friends  and  parishioners.  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters !  These  two  foreign  dissenting  clergymen 
are  going  to  bury,  in  a  neighbouring  churchyard,  a  de- 
parted sister,  as  you  foreign  dissenters  have  buried  your 
own  dead  without  harm  or  hindrance ;  and  I  will  accom- 
pany these  gentlemen  to  the  grave  prepared  for  the  deceased 
lady,  and  I  will  see  her  laid  in  peace  there,  as  surely  as  I 
hope  myself  to  lie  in  peace." 

Here  the  people  shouted ;  but  it  was  with  admiration  for 
the  rector.     There  was  no  outcry  any  more.     The  little 
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procession  fell  into  an  orderly  rank,  passed  through  the 
streets,  and  round  the  Protestant  church  to  the  old  burying- 
ground  behind  the  house  of  the  Priory.  The  rector  walked 
between  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  I  imagine 
the  scene  before  me  now — the  tramp  of  the  people,  the 
flicker  of  a  torch  or  two ;  and  then  we  go  in  at  the  gate  of 
the  Priory  ground  into  the  old  graveyard  of  the  monastery, 
where  a  grave  had  been  dug,  on  which  the  stone  still  tells 
that  Clarissa,  born  de  Viomesnil,  and  widow  of  Francis 
Stanislas  Count  of  Saverne  and  Barr  in  Lorraine,  lies 
buried  beneath. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte 
(by  whose  side  I  stood,  holding  by  his  cloak)  came  up  to 
the  doctor.  "Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  says  he,  "you  have 
acted  like  a  gallant  man;  you  have  prevented  blood- 
shed  " 

"  I  am  fortunate,  sir,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  You  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  two  worthy  ecclesi- 
astics, and  rescued  from  insult  the  remains  of  one " 

"Of  whom  I  know  the  sad  history,"  says  the  doctor, 
very  gravely. 

"I  am  not  rich,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  this 
purse  for  your  poor?  " 

"  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 
The  purse  contained  a  hundred  louis,  as  he  afterwards  told 
me. 

"  And  may  I  ask  to  take  your  hand,  sir?  "  cries  the  poor 
chevalier,  clasping  his  own  together. 

"No,  sir!  "  said  the  doctor,  putting  his  own  hands  be- 
hind his  back.  "  Your  hands  have  that  on  them  which  the 
gift  of  a  few  guineas  cannot  wash  away."  The  doctor 
spoke  a  very  good  French.  "  My  child,  good-night ;  and 
the  best  thing  I  can  wish  thee  is  to  wish  thee  out  of  the 
hands  of  that  man." 

"  Monsieur !  "  says  the  chevalier,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword  mechanically. 

"  I  think,  sir,  the  last  time  it  was  with  the  pistol  you 
showed  your  skill ! "  says  Doctor  Barnard,  and  went  in  at 
his  own  wicket  as  he  spoke,  leaving  poor  La  Motte  like  a 
man  who  has  just  been  struck  with  a  blow ;  and  then  he 
fell  to  weeping  and  crying  that  the  curse — the  curse  of  Cain 
was  upon  him. 

"My  good  boy,"  the  old  rector  said  to  me  in  after  days, 
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■while  talking  over  these  adventures,  "  thy  friend  the  chev- 
alier was  the  most  infernal  scoundrel  I  ever  set  eyes  on, 
and  I  n^er  looked  at  his  foot  without  expecting  to  see  it 
was  cloven." 

"  And  could  he  tell  me  anything  about  the  poor  countess?  " 
I  asked.  He  knew  nothing.  He  saw  her  but  once,  he 
thought.  "And  faith,"  says  he,  with  an  arch  look,  "it  so 
happened  that  I  was  not  too  intimate  with  your  own  worthy 
family." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

I  HEAR  THE  SOUND  OP  BOW  BELLS, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rector's  dislike  to  my 
parents,  in  respect  of  us  juniors  and  my  dear  little  Agnes 
de  Saverne  he  had  no  such  prejudices,  and  both  of  us  were 
great  favourites  with  him.  He  considered  himself  to  be 
a  man  entirely  without  prejudices;  and  towards  Roman 
Catholics  he  certainly  was  most  liberal.  He  sent  his  wife 
to  see  Mrs.  Weston,  and  an  acquaintance  was  made  between 
the  families,  who  had  scarcely  known  each  other  before. 
Little  Agnes  was  constantly  with  these  Westons,  with 
whom  the  Chevalier  de  laMotte  also  became  intimate.  In- 
deed, we  have  seen  that  he  must  have  known  them  already, 
when  he  sent  me  on  the  famous  "  mackerel "  message  which 
brought  together  a  score  at  least  of  townspeople.  I  re- 
member Mrs.  Weston  as  a  frightened-looking  woman,  who 
seemed  as  if  she  had  a  ghost  constantly  before  her.  Fright- 
ened, however,  or  not,  she  was  always  kind  to  my  little 
Agnes. 

The  younger  of  the  Weston  brothers  (he  who  swore  at 
me  the  night  of  the  burial)  was  a  red-eyed,  pimple-faced, 
cock-fighting  gentleman  for  ever  on  the  trot,  and  known,  I 
daresay  not  very  favourably,  all  the  country  round.  They 
were  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  good  private  means.  They 
lived  in  a  pretty  genteel  way,  with  a  post-chaise  for  the 
lady,  and  excellent  nags  to  ride.  They  saw  very  little 
company ;  but  this  may  have  been  because  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  not  many  in  the  county, 
except  at  Arundel  and  Slindon,  where  the  lords  and  ladies 
were  of  too  great  quality  to  associate  with  a  pair  of  mere 
fox-hunting,  horse-dealing  squires.  M.  de  la  Motte,  who 
was  quite  the  fine  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  associated  with 
these  people  freely  enough :  but  then  he  had  interests  in 
common  with  them,  which  I  began  to  understand  when  I 
was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  and  used  to  go  to  see 
my  little  Agnes  at  the  Priory.  She  was  growing  apace  to 
be  a  fine  lady.     She  had  dancing-masters,  music-masters, 
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language-masters  (those  foreign  tonsured  gentry  who  were 
always  about  the  Priory),  and  was  so  tall  that  mother  talked 
of  putting  powder  in  her  hair.  Ah,  belle  dame !  another 
hand  hath  since  whitened  it,  though  I  love  it  ebony  or 
silver ! 

I  continued  at  Eye  School,  boarding  with  Mr.  Eudge  and 
his  dram-drinking  daughter,  and  got  a  pretty  fair  smatter- 
ing of  such  learning  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  school.  I  had 
a  fancy  to  go  to  sea,  but  Doctor  Barnard  was  strong  against 
that  wish  of  mine :  unless  indeed  I  should  go  out  of  Eye 
and  Winchelsea  altogether — get  into  a  King's  ship,  and 
perhaps  on  the  quarter-deck,  under  the  patronage  of  my 
friend  Sir  Peter  Denis,  who  ever  continued  to  be  kind  to 
me. 

Every  Saturday  night  I  trudged  home  from  Eye,  as  gay 
as  schoolboy  could  be.  After  Madame  de  Saverne's  death 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  took  our  lodgings  on  the  first 
floor.  He  was  of  an  active  disposition,  and  found  business 
in  plenty  to  occupy  him.  He  would  be  absent  from  his 
lodgings  for  weeks  and  months.  He  made  journeys  on 
horseback  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  went  to  London 
often;  and  sometimes  abroad  with  our  fishermen's  boats. 
As  I  have  said,  he  learned  our  language  well,  and  taught 
me  his.  Mother's  German  was  better  than  her  French, 
and  my  book  for  reading  the  German  was  Doctor  Luther's 
Bible;  indeed,  that  very  volume  in  which  poor  M.  de 
Saverne  wrote  down  his  prayer  for  the  child  whom  he  was 
to  see  only  twice  in  this  world. 

Though  Agnes' s  little  chamber  was  always  ready  at  our 
house,  where  she  was  treated  like  a  little  lady,  having  a 
servant  specially  attached  to  her,  and  all  the  world  to  spoil 
her,  she  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Mrs.  Weston,  of 
the  Priory,  who  took  a  great  affection  for  the  child  even 
before  she  lost  her  own  daughter.  I  have  said  that  good 
masters  were  here  found  for  her.  She  learned  to  speak 
English  as  a  native,  of  course,  and  French  and  music  from 
the  fathers  who  always  were  about  the  house.  Whatever 
the  child's  expenses  or  wants  were,  M.  de  la  Motte  gener- 
ously defrayed  them.  After  his  journeys  he  would  bring 
her  back  toys,  sweetmeats,  knick-knacks  fit  for  a  little 
duchess.  She  lorded  it  over  great  and  small  in  the  Priory, 
in  the  Perruquery,  as  we  may  call  my  mother's  house,  ay. 
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and  in  the  Eectory  too,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were 
her  very  humble  servants,  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  was  made  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  mother 
took  huff  at  our  French  Protestants,  who  would  continue 
persecuting  her  for  harbouring  the  Papists,  and  insisted 
that  between  the  late  poor  countess  and  the  chevalier  there 
had  been  an  unlawful  intimacy.  M.  Borel,  our  pastor, 
preached  at  poor  mother  several  times,  she  said.  I  did  not 
understand  his  ianuendos,  being  a  simple  child,  I  fear  not 
caring  much  for  sermons  in  those  days.  For  grandpapa's 
I  know  I  did  not ;  he  used  to  give  us  half  an  hour  at 
morning,  and  half  an  hour  at  evening.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  grandfather  skipping  out  of  the  copper,  and 
calling  on  us  to  spare  his  life  on  that  day  of  the  funeral ; 
and  his  preaching  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other. 
One  day — apropos  of  some  pomatum  which  a  customer 
wanted  to  buy,  and  which  I  know  mother  made  with  lard 
and  bergamot  herself — I  heard  him  tell  such  a  fib  to  a  cus- 
tomer, that  somehow  I  never  could  respect  the  old  man 
afterwards.  He  actually  said  the  pomatum  had  just  come 
to  him  from  France  direct — from  the  Dauphin's  own  hair- 
dresser :  and  our  neighbour,  I  daresay,  would  have  bought 
it,  but  I  said,  "Oh,  grandpapa,  you  must  mean  some  other 
pomatum!  I  saw  mother  make  this  with  her  own  hands." 
Grandfather  actually  began  to  cry  when  I  said  this.  He 
said  I  was  being  his  death.  He  asked  that  somebody 
should  fetch  him  out  and  hang  him  that  moment.  Why 
is  there  no  bear,  says  he,  to  eat  that  little  monster's  head 
off  and  destroy  that  prodigy  of  crime?  Nay,  I  used  to 
think  I  ivas  a  monster  sometimes:  he  would  go  on  so 
fiercely  about  my  wickedness  and  perverseness. 

Doctor  Barnard  was  passing  by  our  pole  one  day,  and 
our  open  door,  when  grandfather  was  preaching  upon  this 
sin  of  mine,  with  a  strap  in  one  hand,  laying  over  my 
shoulders  in  the  intervals  of  the  discourse.  Down  goes  the 
strap  in  a  minute,  as  the  doctor's  lean  figure  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  door ;  and  grandfather  begins  to  smirk 
and  bow,  and  hope  his  reverence  was  well.  My  heart  was 
full.  I  had  had  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  sermon  at 
night,  and  strapping  every  day  that  week ;  and  heaven  help 
me,  I  loathed  that  old  man,  and  loathe  him  still. 

"How  can  I,  sir,"  says  I,  bursting  out  into  a  passion  of 
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tears ;  "  how  can  I  honour  my  grandfather  and  mother  if 

grandfather  tells  such  d lies  as  he   does?  "     And  I 

stamped  with  my  feet,  trembling  with  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  disgrace  put  upon  me.  I  then  burst  out  with 
my  story,  which  there  was  no  controverting ;  and  I  will  say 
grandfather  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  kill  me ;  and  I 
ended  my  tale  sobbing  at  the  doctor's  knees. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Duval,"  says  Dr.  Barnard,  very  sternly; 
"  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think  about  you  and 
your  doings.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  treat  this  child  well, 
and  to  leave  off  some  practices  which  will  get  you  into 
trouble,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is.  I  know  where 
your  pigeons  go  to,  and  where  they  come  from.  And  some 
day,  when  I  have  you  in  my  justice-room,  we  shall  see 
whether  I  will  show  you  any  more  mercy  than  you  have 
shown  to  this  child.  I  know  you  to  be  *  *  *  "  and  the 
doctor  whispered  something  into  grandfather's  ear,  and 
stalked  away. 

Can  you  guess  by  what  name  the  doctor  called  my  grand- 
father? If  he  called  him  hypocrite,  Tna  foi,  he  was  not  far 
wrong.  But  the  truth  is,  he  called  him  smuggler,  and  that 
was  a  name  which  fitted  hundreds  of  people  along  our  coast, 
I  promise  you.  At  Hythe,  at  Folkestone,  at  Dover,  Deal, 
Sandwich,  there  were  scores  and  scores  of  these  gentry. 
All  the  way  to  London  they  had  depSts,  friends,  and  cor- 
respondents. Inland  and  along  the  Thames  there  were 
battles  endless  between  them  and  the  revenue  people.  Our 
friends  "the  mackerel,"  who  came  out  at  Monsieur  de  la 
Motte's  summons,  of  course  were  of  this  calling.  One  day 
when  he  came  home  from  one  of  his  expeditions,  I  remem- 
ber jumping  forward  to  welcome  him,  for  he  was  at  one 
time  very  kind  to  me,  and  as  I  ran  into  his  arms  he  started 
back,  and  shrieked  out  an  oath  and  a  sacred-blue  or  two. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  There  had  been  a  regular 
battle  at  Deal  between  the  dragoons  and  revenue  oflfieers  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  smugglers  and  their  friends.  Cavalry 
had  charged  cavalry,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  (his  smug- 
gling name,  he  told  me  afterwards,  was  Mr.  Paul,  or  Pole) 
had  fought  on  the  mackerel  side. 

So  were  my  gentlemen  at  the  Priory  of  the  Mackerel 
party.  Why,  I  could  name  you  great  names  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  at  Canterbury,  Dover,  Rochester,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  trafl&c.     My  grandfather,  you   see, 
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howled  with  the  wolves ;  but  then  he  used  to  wear  a  snug 
lamb' s-skin  over  his  wolf's  hide.  Ah,  shall  I  thank  Heaven 
like  the  Pharisee,  that  I  am  not  as  those  men  are?  I  hope 
there  is  no  harm  in  being  thankful  that  I  have  been  brought 
out  of  temptation ;  that  I  was  not  made  a  rogue  at  a  child's 
age ;  and  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  gallows  as  a  man. 
Such  a  fate  has  befallen  more  than  one  of  the  precious 
friends  of  my  youth,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  due  season. 

That  habit  I  had  of  speaking  out  everything  that  was  on 
my  mind  brought  me,  as  a  child,  into  innumerable  scrapes, 
but  I  do  thankfully  believe  has  preserved  me  from  still 
greater.  What  could  you  do  with  a  little  chatterbox,  who, 
when  his  grandfather  offered  to  sell  a  pot  of  pomatum  as 
your  true  Pommade  de  Cyth^re,  must  cry  out,  "  Ko,  grand- 
papa, mother  made  it  with  marrow  and  bergamot?  "  If 
anything  happened,  which  I  was  not  to  mention,  I  was  sure 
to  blunder  out  some  account  of  it.  Good  Doctor  Barnard, 
and  my  patron  Captain  Denis  (who  was  a  great  friend  of 
our  rector),  I  suppose,  used  to  joke  about  this  propensity 
of  mine,  and  would  laugh  for  ten  minutes  together,  as  I 
told  my  stories ;  and  I  think  the  doctor  had  a  serious  con- 
versation with  my  mother  on  the  matter;  for  she  said,  "He 
has  reason.  The  boy  shall  not  go  any  more.  We  will  try 
and  have  one  honest  man  in  the  family." 

Go  any  more  where  ?  Now  I  will  tell  you  (and  I  am 
much  more  ashamed  of  this  than  of  the  barber's  pole,  Mon- 
sieur mon  fils,  that  I  can  promise  you).  When  I  was 
boarding  at  the  grocer's  at  Rye,  I  and  other  boys  were  con- 
stantly down  at  the  water,  and  we  learned  to  manage  a 
boat  pretty  early.  Eudge  did  not  go  out  himself,  being 
rheumatic  and  lazy,  but  his  apprentice  would  be  absent 
frequently  all  night;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  went 
out  as  odd  boy  in  the  boat  to  put  my  hand  to  anything. 

Those  pigeons  I  spoke  of  anon  came  from  Boulogne. 
When  one  arrived  he  brought  a  signal  that  our  Boulogne 
correspondent  was  on  his  way,  and  we  might  be  on  the 
look-out.  The  French  boat  would  make  for  a  point  agreed 
upon,  and  we  lie  off  until  she  came.  We  took  cargo  from 
her :  barrels  without  number,  I  remember.  Once  we  saw 
her  chased  away  by  a  revenue  cutter.  Once  the  same  ship 
fired  at  us.  I  did  not  know  what  the  balls  were,  which 
splashed  close  alongside  of  us ;  but  I  remember  the  appren- 
tice of  Eudge' s  (he  used  to  make  love  to  Miss  E.,  and  mar- 
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ried  her  afterwards,)  singing  out,  "Lord,  have  mercy,"  in 
an  awful  consternation,  and  the  chevalier  crying  out,  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  miserable!  You  were  never  born  to  be 
drowned  or  shot."  He  had  some  hesitation  about  taking 
me  out  on  this  expedition.  He  was  engaged  in  running 
smuggled  goods,  that  is  the  fact ;  and  "  smuggler  "  was  the 
word  which  Doctor  Barnard  whispered  in  my  grandfather's 
ear.  If  we  were  hard  pressed  at  certain  points  which  we 
knew,  and  could  ascertain  by  cross-bearings  which  we  took, 
we  would  sink  our  kegs  till  a  more  convenient  time,  and 
then  return  and  drag  for  them,  and  bring  them  up  with  line 
and  grapnel. 

I  certainly  behaved  much  better  when  we  were  fired  at 
than  that  oaf  of  a  Bevil,  who  lay  howling  his  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  but  somehow 
the  chevalier  discouraged  my  juvenile  efforts  in  the  smug-  ■ 
gling  line,  from  his  fear  of  that  unlucky  tongue  of  mine, 
which  would  blab  everything  I  knew.  I  may  have  been 
out  a-fishing  half-a-dozen  times  in  all ;  but  especially  after 
we  had  been  fired  at.  La  Motte  was  for  leaving  me  at  home. 
My  mother  was  averse,  too,  to  my  becoming  a  seaman  (a 
smuggler)  by  profession.  Her  aim  was  to  make  a  gentle- 
man of  me,  she  said,  and  I  am  most  unfeignedly  thankful 
to  her  for  keeping  me  out  of  mischief's  way.  Had  I  been 
permitted  to  herd  along  with  the  black  sheep.  Doctor  Bar- 
nard would  never  have  been  so  kind  to  me  as  he  was;  and 
indeed  that  good  man  showed  me  the  greatest  favour. 
When  I  came  home  from  school  he  would  often  have  me  to 
the  Eectory,  and  hear  me  my  lessons,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  say  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  good  parts. 

The  doctor  received  rents  for  his  college  at  Oxford, 
which  has  considerable  property  in  these  parts,  and  twice 
a  year  would  go  to  London  and  pay  the  moneys  over.  In 
my  boyish  times  these  journeys  to  London  were  by  no 
means  without  danger;  and  if  you  will  take  a  Gentleman's 
Magazine  from  the  shelf  you  will  find  a  highway-robbery 
or  two  in  every  month's  chronicle.  We  boys  at  school 
were  never  tired  of  talking  of  highwaymen  and  their  feats. 
As  I  often  had  to  walk  over  to  Eye  from  home  of  a  night 
(so  as  to  be  in  time  for  early  morning  school),  I  must  needs 
buy  a  little  brass-barrelled  pistol,  with  which  I  practised 
in  secret,  and  which  I  had  to  hide,  lest  mother  or  Eudge, 
or  the  schoolmaster,  should  take  it  away  from  me.     Once 
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as  I  was  talking  with  a  schoolfellow,  and  vapouring  about 
what  we  would  do,  were  we  attacked,  I  fired  my  pistol  and 
shot  away  a  piece  of  his  coat.  I  might  have  hit  his  stom- 
ach, not  his  coat — Heaven  be  good  to  us! — and  this  acci- 
dent made  me  more  careful  in  the  use  of  my  artillery. 
And  now  I  used  to  practise  with  small  shot  instead  of  bul- 
lets, and  pop  at  sparrows  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  1776  (I  promise  you  I  remem- 
ber the  year),  my  dear  and  kind  friend,  Doctor  Barnard, 
having  to  go  to  London  with  his  rents,  proposed  to  take  me 
to  London  to  see  my  other  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  between 
whom  and  the  doctor  there  was  a  great  friendship ;  and  it 
is  to  those  dear  friends  that  I  owe  the  great  good  fortune 
which  has  befallen  me  in  life.  Indeed  when  I  think  of 
what  I  might  have  been,  and  of  what  I  have  escaped,  my 
heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  great  mercies  which 
have  fallen  to  my  share.  Well,  at  this  happy  and  event- 
ful Michaelmas  of  1776,  Doctor  Barnard  says  to  me, 
"  Denis,  my  child,  if  thy  mother  will  grant  leave,  T  have  a 
ihind  to  take  thee  to  see  thy  godfather.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in 
London.  I  am  going  up  with  my  rents,  my  neighbour 
Weston  will  share  the  horses  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see 
the  Tower  and  Mrs.  Salmons'  wax-work  before  thou  art  a 
week  older." 

You  may  suppose  that  this  proposition  made  Master 
Denis  Duval  jump  for  joy.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of  Lon- 
don all  my  life,  and  talked  with  people  who  had  been  there, 
but  that  I  should  go  myself  to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis's 
house,  and  see  the  play,  St.  Paul's,  and  Mrs.  Salmons, 
here  was  a  height  of  bliss  I  never  had  hoped  to  attain.  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  pleasure;  I  had  some 
money,  and  I  promised  to  buy  as  many  toys  for  Agnes  as 
the  chevalier  used  to  bring  her.  My  mother  said  I  should 
go  like  a  gentleman,  and  turned  me  out  in  a  red  waistcoat 
with  plate  buttons,  a  cock  to  my  hat,  and  ruffles  to  my 
shirts.  How  I  counted  the  hours  of  the  night  before  our 
departure !  I  was  up  before  the  dawn,  packing  my  little 
valise.  I  got  my  little  brass-barrelled  pocket-pistol,  and  I 
loaded  it  with  shot.  I  put  it  away  into  my  breast-pocket; 
and  if  we  met  with  a  highwayman  I  promised  myself  he 
should  have  mj'  charge  of  lead  in  his  face.  The  doctor's 
postchaise  was  at  his  stables  not  very  far  from  us.  The 
stable  lanterns  were  alight,  and  Brown,  the  doctor's  man, 
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— Denis  Duval,  chap,  v.,  p.  69. 
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cleaning  the  carriage,  when  Mr.  Denis  Duval  comes  up  to 
the  stable  door,  lugging  his  portmanteau  after  him  through 
the  twilight.  Was  ever  daylight  so  long  a-coming?  Ah! 
There  come  the  horses  at  last;  the  horses  from  the  King's 
Head,  and  old  Pascoe,  the  one-eyed  postilion.  How  well 
I  remember  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  in  that  silent  street ! 
lean  tell  everything  that  happened  on  that  day;  what 
we  had  for  dinner — viz.,  veal  cutlets  and  French  beans,  at 
Maidstone;  where  we  changed  horses,  and  the  colour  of 
the  horses.  "Here,  Brown!  Here's  my  portmanteau!  I 
say,  where  shall  I  stow  it?  "  My  portmanteau  was  about 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple-pie.  I  jump  into  the  car- 
riage and  we  drive  up  to  the  Eectory :.  and  I  think  the  doc- 
tor will  never  come  out.  There  he  is  at  last :  with  his 
mouth  full  of  buttered  toast,  and  I  bob  my  head  to  him  a 
hundred  times  out  of  the  chaise  window.  Then  I  must 
jump  out,  forsooth.  "  Brown,  shall  I  give  you  a  hand  with 
the  luggage?  "  says  I,  and  I  daresay  they  all  laugh.  Well, 
I  am  so  happy  that  anybody  may  laugh  who  likes.  The 
doctor  comes  out,  his  precious  box  under  his  arm.  I  see 
dear  Mrs.  Barnard's  great  cap  nodding  at  us  out  of  the 
parlour  window  as  we  drive  away  from  the  Rectory  door  to 
stop  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  at  the  Priory. 

There  at  the  parlour  window  stands  my  dear  little  Agnes, 
in  a  white  frock,  in  a  great  cap  with  a  blue  riband  and 
bow,  and  curls  clustering  over  her  face.  I  wish  Sir  Joshua 
R.eynolds  had  painted  thee  in  those  days,  my  dear :  but 
thou  wert  the  very  image  of  one  of  his  little  ladies,  that 
one  who  became  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  afterwards.  There 
is  my  Agnes,  and  now  presently  comes  out  Mr.  Weston's 
man  and  luggage,  and  it  is-  fixed  on  the  roof.  Him,  his 
master,  Mr.  James  Weston,  follows.  This  was  the  most 
good-natured  of  the  two,  and  I  shall  never  forget  my  sen- 
sation of  delight,  when  I  saw  him  bring  out  two  holster 
pistols,  which  he  placed  each  in  a  pocket  of  the  chaise.  Is 
Tommy  Chapman,  the  apothecary's  son  of  Westgate,  alive 
yet,  and  does  he  remember  my  wagging  my  head  to  him  as 
our  chaise  whirled  by?  He  was  shaking  a  mat  at  the  door 
of  his  father's  shop  as  my  lordship  accompanied  with  my 
noble  friends  passed  by. 

First  stage,  Ham  Street.  The  Bear.  A  grey  horse  and 
a  bay  to  change,  I  remember  them.  Second  stage.  Ash-- 
ford.     Third  stage     *     *     *     I  think  I  am  asleep  about  the 
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third  stage :  and  no  wonder,  a  poor  little  wretch  who  had 
been  awake  half  the  night  before,  and  no  doubt  many 
nights  previous,  thinking  of  this  wonderful  journey. 
Fourth  stage,  Maidstone,  the  Bell.  "  And  here  we  will 
stop  to  dinner,  Master  Shrimpcatcher,"  says  the  doctor, 
and  I  jump  down  out  of  the  carriage  nothing  loth.  The 
doctor  followed  with  his  box,  of  which  he  never  lost . 
sight. 

The  doctor  liked  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  took  his  sip  of 
punch  so  comfortably,  that  I,  for  my  part,  thought  he 
never  would  be  gone.  I  was  out  in  the  stables  and  look- 
ing at  the  horses,  and  talking  to  the  ostler  who  was  rub- 
bing his  nags  down.  I  daresay  I  had  a  peep  into  the 
kitchen,  and  at  the  pigeons  in  the  inn  yard,  and  at  all  things 
which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Bell,  while  my  two  compan- 
ions were  still  at  their  interminable  punch.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  with  a  gallery  round  the  court-yard.  ■  Heav- 
en bless  us!  Falstaff  and  Bardolph  may  have  stopped 
there  on  the  road  to  Gadshill.  I  was  in  the  stable  looking 
at  the  nags,  when  Mr.  Weston  comes  out  of  the  inn,  looks 
round  the  court,  opens  the  door  of  the  postehaise,  takes  out 
his  pistols,  looks  at  the  priming,  and  puts  them  back  again. 
Then  we  are  off  again,  and  time  enough  too.  It  seemed  to 
me  many  hours  since  we  had  arrived  at  that  creaking  old 
Bell.  And  away  we  go  through  Addington,  Eynesford,  by 
miles  and  miles  of  hop-gardens.  I  daresay  I  did  not  look 
at  the  prospect  much,  beautiful  though  it  might  be,  my 
young  eyes  being  forever  on  the  look-out  for  Saint  Paul's 
and  London. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  way  Doctor  Barnard  and  his  com- 
panion had  a  fine  controversy  about  their  respective  relig- 
ions, for  which  each  was  alike  zealous.  Nay :  it  may  be 
the  rector  invited  Mr.  Weston  to  take  a  place  in  his  post- 
chaise  in  order  to  have  this  battle,  for  he  never  tired  of 
arguing  the  question  between  the  two  churches.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day  Master  Denis  Duval  fell  asleep  on  Dr. 
Barnard's  shoulder,  and  the  good-natured  clergyman  did 
not  disturb  him. 

I  woke  up  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage. 
The  evening  was  falling.  We  were  upon  a  lonely  common, 
and  a  man  on  horseback  was  at  the  window  of  the  post- 
chaise. 

"  Give  us  out  that  there  box !  and  your  money !  "  I  heard 
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him.  say  in  a  very  gruff  voice.  0  heavens !  we  were  actu- 
ally stopped  by  a  highwayman !     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Weston  jumped  at  his  pistols  very  quick.  "  Here's 
our  money,  you  scoundrel ! "  says  he,  and  he  fired  point- 
blank  at  the  rogue's  head.  Confusion  !  The  pistol  missed 
fire.  He  aimed  the  second,  and  again  no  report  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Some  scoundrel  has  been  tampering  with  these,"  says 
Mr.  Weston,  aghast. 

"Come,"  says  Captain  Macheath,  "come,  your " 

But  the  next  word  the  fellow  spoke  was  a  frightful  oath ; 
for  I  took  out  my  little  pistol,  which  was  full  of  shot,  and 
fired  it  into  his  face.  The  man  reeled,  and  I  thought 
would  have  fallen  out  of  his  saddle.  The  postilion,  fright- 
ened no  doubt,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  began  to 
gallop.  "Shan't  we  stop  and  take  that  rascal,  sir?"  said 
I  to  the  doctor.  On  which  Mr.  Weston  gave  a  peevish 
kind  of  push  at  me,  and  said,  "  No,  no.  It  is  getting  quite 
dark.  Let  us  push  on."  And,  indeed,  the  highwayman's 
horse  had  taken  fright,  and  we  could  see  him  galloping 
away  across  the  common. 

I  was  so  elated  to  think  that  I,  a  little  boy,  had  shot  a 
live  highwayman,  that  I  daresay  I  bragged  outrageously 
of  my  action.  We  set  down  Mr.  Weston  at  his  inn  in  tlie 
Borough,  and  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  there  I  was  in 
London  at  last.  Yes,  and  that  was  the  Monument,  and 
thea  we  came  to  the  Exchange,  and  yonder,  yonder  was 
St.  Paul's.  We  went  up  Holborn,  and  so  to  Ormond 
Street,  where  my  patron  lived  in  a  noble  mansion ;  and 
where  his  wife,  my  Lady  Denis,  received  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindness.  You  may  be  sure  the  battle  with  the 
highwayman  was  fought  over  again,  and  I  got  due  credit 
from  myself  and  others  for  my  gallantry. 

Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  their 
aequauitances  as  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 
They  received  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  I  was  fre- 
quently had  in  to  their  dessert  I  suppose  I  must  own 
that  my  home  was  below  in  the  housekeeper's  room  with 
Mrs.  Jellicoe ;  but  my  lady  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that 
she  continually  had  me  upstairs,  took  me  out  driving  in  her 
chariot,  or  ordered  one  of  the  footmen  to  take  me  to  the 
sights  of  the  town,  and  sent  me  in  his  charge  to  the  play. 
It  was  the  last  year  Garriek  performed ;  and  I  saw  him  in 
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the  play  of  "  Macbeth,"  in  a  gold-laced  blue  coat,  with  sear- 
let  plush  waistcoat  and  breeches.  Ormond  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  then,  with  open 
country  behind,  stretching  as  far  as  Hampstead.  Bedford 
House,  north  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  with  splendid  gar- 
dens, was  close  by,  and  Montague  House,  where  I  saw 
stuffed  camel-leopards,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  from 
foreign  countries.  Then  there  were  the  Tower,  and  the 
Wax-work,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Vauxhall.  What 
a  glorious  week  of  pleasure  it  was !  At  the  week's  end  the 
kind  doctor  went  home  again,  and  all  those  dear  kind  peo- 
ple gave  me  presents,  and  cakes,  and  money,  and  spoilt  the 
little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 

The  affair  was  actually  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  who 
should  come  to  hear  of  it  but  my  gracious  sovereign  him- 
self. One  day.  Sir  Peter  Denis  took  me  to  see  Kew  Gar- 
dens and  the  new  Chinese  pagoda  her  Majesty  had  put  up. 
Whilst  walking  here,  and  surveying  this  pretty  place,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  his  M-j-sty,  walking  with  our  most 
gracious  Qu — n,  the  Pr-ce  of  W — s,  the  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  my  namesake,  and,  I  think,  two,  or  it  may  be  three, 
of  the  Princesses.  Her  M-j-sty  knew  Sir  Peter  from  hav- 
ing sailed  with  him,  saluted  him  very  graciously,  and  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation.  And  the  Best  of  Monarchs, 
looking  towards  his  humblest  subject  and  servant,  said, 
"  What,  what?  Little  boy  shot  the  highwayman.  Shot  him 
in  the  face.  Shot  him  in  the  face !  "  On  which  the  youth- 
ful Pr-nces  graciously  looked  towards  me,  and  the  King 
asking  Sir  Peter  what  my  profession  was  to  be,  the  ad- 
miral said  I  hoped  to  be  a  sailor  and  serve  his  Majesty. 

I  promise  you  I  was  a  mighty  grand  personage  when  I 
went  home ;  and  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea  scores  of  peo- 
ple asked  me  what  the  King  said.  On  our  return,  we 
heard  of  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Weston,  which  ended  most  unhappily  for  that  gentleman. 
On  the  very  day  when  we  set  out  for  London  he  went  out 
shooting — a  sport  of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  but  in  climb- 
ing a  hedge,  and  dragging  his  gun  incautiously  after  him, 
the  lock  caught  in  a  twig,  and  the  piece  discharged  itself 
into  the  poor  gentleman's  face,  lodging  a  number  of  shot 
into  his  left  cheek,  and  into  his  eye,  of  which  he  lost  the 
sight,  after  suffering  much  pain  and  torture. 

"  Bless  my  soul !     A  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  face  I 
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What  an  extraordinary  thing ! "  cries  Dr.  Barnard,  who 
came  down  to  see  mother  and  grandfather  the  day  after  our 
return  home.  Mrs.  Barnard  had  told  him  of  the  accident 
at  supper  on  the  night  previous.  Had  he  been  shot  or  shot 
some  one  himself,  the  doctor  could  scarce  have  looked  more 
scared.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  had 
just  seen  at  the  playhouse,  London,  when  he  comes  out 
after  murdering  the  king. 

"You  look,  docteur,  as  if  you  done  it  yourself,"  says 
M.  de  la  Motte,  laughing,  and  in  his  English  jargon.' 
"  Two  time,  three  time,  I  say,  Weston,  you  shoot  youself , 
you  carry  you  gun  that  way,  and  he  say  he  not  born  to  be 
shot,  and  he  swear!  " 

"  But  my  good  chevalier,  Doctor  Blades  picked  some  bits 
of  crape  out  of  his  eye,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  shot. 
What  is  the  size  of  your  shot,  Denny,  with  which  you  fired 
at  the  highwayman?  " 

"  Quid  autem  vides  festucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  doctor?  " 
says  the  chevalier;  "that  is  good  doctrine — Protestant  or 
Popish,  eh?  "  On  which  the  doctor  held  down  his  head, 
and  said,  "  Chevalier,  I  am  corrected ;  I  was  wrong — very 
wrong." 

"  And  as  for  crape,"  La  Motte  resumed,  "  Weston  is  in 
mourning.  He  go  to  funeral  at  Canterbury  four  days  ago. 
Yes,  he  tell  me  so.  He  and  my  friend  Lutterloh  go." 
This  Mr.  Lutterloh  was  a  German  living  near  Canterbury, 
with  whom  M.  de  la  Motte  had  dealings.  He  had  deal- 
ings with  all  sorts  of  people;  and  very  queer  dealings, 
too,  as  I  began  to  understand  now  that  I  was  a  stout  boy 
approaching  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  standing  pretty  tall 
in  my  shoes. 

De  la  Motte  laughed  then  at  the  doctor's  suspicions. 
"Parsons  and  women  all  the  same,  save  your  respect,  ma 
bonne  Madame  Duval,  all  tell  tales ;  all  believe  evil  of  their 
neighbours.  I  tell  you  I  see  Weston  shoot  twenty,  thirty 
time.     Always  drag  his  gun  through  hedge." 

"  But  the  crape ?  " 

"  Bah !  Always  in  mourning,  Weston  is !  Eor  shame  of 
your  cancans,  little  Denis !  Never  think  such  thing  again. 
Don't  make  Weston  your  enemy.  If  a  man  say  that  of 
me,  I  would  shoot  htm  myself,  parbleu!  " 

"  But  if  he  has  done  it?  " 

"  Parbleu !     I  would  shoot  him  so  much  ze  mor !  "  says 
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the  chevalier,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.  And  the  first  time 
he  saw  me  alone  he  reverted  to  the  subject.  "Listen, 
Denisol ! "  says  he ;  "  thou  becomest  a  great  boy.  Take  my 
counsel,  and  hold  thy  tongue,  This  suspicion  against  Mr. 
Joseph  is  a  monstrous  crime,  as  well  as  a  folly.  A  man 
say  that  of  me — right  or  wrong — I  burn  him  the  brain. 
Once  I  come  home,  and  you  run  against  me,  and  I  cry  out, 
and  swear  and  pest.  I  was  wounded  myself,  I  deny  it 
not." 

"And  I  said  nothing,  sir,"  I  interposed. 

"  No,  I  do  thee  justice :  thou  didst  say  nothing.  You 
know  the  metier  we  make  sometimes?  That  night  in  the 
boat"  ("«a^  night  in  ze  boat,"  he  used  to  say),  "when  the 
revenue  cutter  fire,  and  your  poor  grandpapa  howl — ah, 
how  he  howl.  You  don't  suppose  we  were  there  to  look 
for  lobstare-pot,  eh?  Tu  n'as  pas  bronche,  toi.  You  did 
not  crane ;  you  show  yourself  a  man  of  heart.  And  now, 
petit,  apprends  k  te  taire ! "  And  he  gave  me  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  a  couple  of  guineas  in  it  too,  and  went  off  to 
his  stables  on  his  business.  He  had  two  or  three  horses 
now,  and  was  always  on  the  trot ;  he  was  very  liberal  with 
his  money,  and  used  to  have  handsome  entertainments  in 
his  upstairs  room,  and  never  quarrelled  about  the  bills 
which  mother  sent  in.  "  Hold  thy  tongue,  Denisol, "  said 
he.  "Never  tell  who  comes  in  or  who  goes  out.  And 
mind  thee,  child,  if  thy  tongue  wags,  little  birds  come 
whisper  me,  and  say,  'He  tell.'  " 

I  tried  to  obey  his  advice,  and  to  rein  in  that  truant 
tongue  of  mine.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  themselves 
asked  me  questions  I  was  mum,  and  perhaps  rather  disap- 
pointed the  good  lady  and  the  rector  too  by  my  reticence. 
For  instance,  Mrs.  Barnard  would  say,  "  That  was  a  nice 
goose  I  saw  going  from  market  to  your  house,  Denny." 

"Goose  is  very  nice,  ma'am,"  says  I. 

"The  chevalier  often  has  dinners?" 

"Dines  every  day,  regular,  ma'am." 

"  Sees  the  Westons  a  great  deal?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  say,  with  an  indescribable  heart-pang. 
And  the  cause  of  that  pang  I  may  as  well  tell.  You  see, 
though  I  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  Agnes  but  eight, 
I  loved  that  little  maid  with  all  my  soul  and  strength.  Boy 
or  man  I  never  loved  any  other  woman.  I  write  these  very 
words  by  my  study  fire  in  Pareport  with  madam  opposite 
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dozing  Over  her  novel  till  the  neighbours  shall  come  in  to 
tea  and  their  rubber.  When  my  ink  is  run  out,  and  my 
little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing  to 
seven  o'clock  prayer  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  you  will 
please,  good  neighbours,  to  remember  that  I  never  loved 
any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Darby  for  Joan, 
when  her  turn  shall  arrive. 

Now  in  the  last  year  or  two,  since  she  had  been  adopted 
at  the  Priory,  Agnes  came  less  and  less  often  to  see  us. 
She  did  not  go  to  church  with  us,  being  a  Catholic.  She 
learned  from  the  good  fathers  her  tutors.  She  learned 
music  and  French  and  dancing  to  perfection.  All  the 
county  could  not  show  a  finer  little  lady.  When  she  came 
to  our  shop,  it  was  indeed  a  little  countess  honouring  us 
with  a  visit.  Mother  was  gentle  before  her — grandfather 
obsequious — I,  of  course,  her  most  humble  little  servant. 
Wednesday  (a  half -holiday),  and  half  Saturday,  and  all 
Sunday  I  might  come  home  from  school,  and  how  I  used  to 
trudge,  and  how  I  longed  to  see  that  little  maiden,  any 
gentleman  may  imagine  who  has  lost  his  heart  to  an  Agnes 
of  his  own. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  home,  after  the  memorable 
London  journey,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Priory,  with  my 
pocket  full  of  presents  for  Agnes.  The  footman  let  me 
into  the  hall  civilly  enough :  but  the  young  lady  was  out 
with  Mrs.  Weston  in  the  postchaise.  I  might  leave  my 
message. 

I  wanted  to  give  my  message.  Somehow,  in  that  fort- 
night's absence  from  home,  I  had  so  got  to  long  after 
Agnes  that  I  never  had  my  little  sweetheart  quite  out  of 
my  mind.  It  may  have  been  a  silly  thing,  but  I  got  a  lit- 
tle pocket-book,  and  wrote  in  French  a  journal  of  all  I  saw 
in  London.  I  daresay  there  were  some  pretty  faults  in 
grammar.  I  remember  a  fine  paragraph  about  my  meeting 
the  royal  personages  at  Kew,  and  all  their  names  writteii 
down  in  order ;  and  this  little  pocket-book  I  must  needs 
send  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne. 

The  next  day  I  called  again.  Still  Mademoiselle  de  Sa- 
veirne  was  not  to  be  seen :  but  in  the  evening  a  servant 
brought  a  little  note  from  her,  in  which  she  thanked  her 
dear  brother  for  his  beautiful  book.  That  was  some  con- 
solation. She  liked  the  pocket-book,  anyhow.  I  wonder, 
can  you  young  people  guess  what  I  did  to  it  before  I  sent 
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it  away?  Yes,  I  did.  "One,  tree,  feefty  time,"  as  the 
chevalier  would  say.  The  next  morning,  quite  early,  I 
had  to  go  back  to  school,  having  promised  the  doctor  to 
work  hard  after  my  holiday ;  and  work  I  did  with  a  will, 
at  my  French  and  my  English,  and  my  Navigation.  I 
thought  Saturday  would  never  come  :  but  it  did  at  last,  and 
I  trotted  as  quick  as  legs  would  carry  me  from  school 
to  Winchelsea.  My  legs  were  growing  apace  now ;  and 
especially  as  they  took  me  homewards,  few  could  outrun 
them. 

All  good  women  are  match-makers  at  heart.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Barnard  saw  quite  soon  what  my  condition  of  mind 
was,  and  was  touched  by  my  boyish  fervour.  I  called 
once,  twice,  thrice,  at  the  Priory,  and  never  could  get  a 
sight  of  Miss  Agnes.  The  servant  used  to  shrug  his  shoul- 
der and  laugh  at  me  in  an  insolent  way,  and  the  last  time 
• — ^"  You  need  not  call  any  more.  We  don't  want  our  hair 
cut  here,  nor  no  pomatum,  nor  no  soap,  do  you  understand 
that? "  and  he  slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  I  was 
stunned  by  this  insolence,  and  beside  myself  with  rage  and 
mortification.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  told  her  what 
had  happened  to  me.  I  burst  into  tears  of  passion  and 
grief  as  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa  by  the  good  ladies.  I  told 
her  how  I  had  rescued  little  Agnes,  how  I  loved  the  little 
tiling  better  than  all  the  world.  I  spoke  my  heart  out, 
and  eased  it  somewhat,  for  the  good  lady  wiped  her  eyes 
more  than  once,  and  finished  by  giving  me  a  kiss.  She  did 
more ;  she  invited  me  to  tea  with  her  on  the  next  Wednes- 
day when  I  came  home  from  school,  and  who  should  be 
there  but  little  Agnes.  She  blushed  very  much.  Then 
she  came  towards  me.  Then  she  held  up  her  little  cheek 
to  be  kissed,  and  then  she  cried' — oh,  how  she  did  cry! 
There  were  three  people  whimpering  in  that  room.  (How 
well  I  recollect  it  opening  into  the  garden,  and  the  little 
old  blue  dragon  teacups  and  silver  pot!)  There  were  three 
persons,  I  say,  crying :  a  lady  of  fifty,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
and  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  of  age.  Can  you  guess  what 
happened  next?  Of  course  the  lady  of  fifty  remembered 
that  she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  went  upstairs  to 
fetch  them ;  and  then  the  little  maiden  began  to  open  her 
heart  to  me,  and  told  her  dear  Denny  how  she  had  been 
longing  to  see  him,  and  how  they  were  very  angry  with 
him  at  the  Priory ;  so  angry  that  his  name  was  never  to  be 
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spoken.  "  The  chevalier  said  that,  and  so  did  the  gentle- 
men— especially  Mr.  Joseph,  who  had  been  dreadful  since 
his  accident,  and  one  day  (says  my  dear)  when  you  called, 
he  was  behind  the  door  with  a  great  horse-whip,  and  said 
he  would  let  you  in,  and  flog  your  soul  out  of  your  body, 
only  Mrs.  Weston  cried,  and  Mr.  James  said,  '  Don't  be  a 
fool,  Joe.'  But  something  you  have  done  to  Mr.  Joseph, 
dear  Denny,  and  when  your  name  is  mentioned,  he  rages 
and  swears  so  that  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  him.  What  can 
make  the  gentleman  so  angry  with  you?  " 

"  So  he  actually  was  waiting  with  a  horse-whip,  was  he? 
In  that  case  I  know  what  I  would  do.  I  would  never  go 
about  without  my  pistol.  I  have  hit  one  fellow,"  said  I, 
"and  if  any  other  man  threatens  me  I  will  defend  myself." 

My  dear  Agnes  said  that  they  were  very  kind  to  her  at 
the  Priory,  although  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Joseph — that 
they  gave  her  good  masters,  that  she  was  to  go  to  a  good 
school  kept  by  a  Catholic  lady  at  Arundel.  And  oh,  how 
she  wished  her  Denny  would  turn  Catholic,  and  she  prayed 
for  him  always,  always !  And  for  that  matter  I  know 
some  one  who  never  night  or  morning  on  his  knees  has  for- 
gotten that  little  maiden.  The  father  used  to  come  and 
give  her  lessons  three  or  four  times  in  the  week,  and  she 
used  to  learn  her  lessons  by  heart,  walking  up  and  down 
in  the  great  green  walk  in  the  kitchen-garden  every  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock.  I  knew  the  kitchen-garden!  the 
wall  was  in  North  Lane,  one  of  the  old  walls  of  the  con- 
vent :  at  the  end  of  the  green  walk  there  was  a  pear-tree. 
And  that  was  where  she  always  went  to  learn  her  lessons. 

And  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  to  the  room, 
having  found  her  spectacles.  And  as  I  take  mine  of£  my 
nose  and  shut  my  eyes,  that  well-remembered  scene  of  boy- 
hood passes  before  them — that  garden  basking  in  the  au- 
tumn evening — that  little  maiden  with  peachy  cheeks,  and 
glistening  curls,  that  dear  and  kind  old  lady,  who  says, 
"  'Tis  time  now,  children,  you  should  go  home." 

I  had  to  go  to  school  that  night ;  but  before  I  went  I  ran 
up  North  Lane  and  saw  the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree  be- 
hind it.  And  do  you  know  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get 
up  the  wall,  and  easy  enough  it  was  to  find  a  footing  be- 
tween those  crumbling  old  stones ;  and  when  on  the  top  I 
could  look  down  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  into  the 
garden  below,  and  see  the  house  at  the  farther  end.     So 
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that  was  the  broad  walk  where  Agnes  learned  her  lessons? 
Master  Denis  Duval  pretty  soon  had  that  lesson  by  heart. 

Yes :  but  one  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  there 
was  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  stones  and  the  wall  were  so  slip- 
pery that  Mr.  D.  D.  tore  his  fingers  and  his  small-clothes 
in  climbing  to  his  point  of  observation,  it  happened  that 
little  Agnes  was  not  sitting  under  the  tree  learning  her  les- 
sons, and  none  but  an  idiot  would  have  supposed  that  she 
would  have  come  out  on  such  a  day. 

But  who  should  be  in  the  garden,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  walk  all  white  with  hoar-frost,  but  Joseph  Weston, 
with  his  patch  over  his  eye.  Unluckily  he  had  one  eye 
left  with  which  he  saw  me ;  and  the  next  moment  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  tremendous  oath,  and  then  a  brickbat  came 
whizzing  at  my  head,  so  close  that,  had  it  struck  me,  it 
would  have  knocked  out  my  eye  and  my  braias  too. 

I  was  down  the  wall  in  a  moment:  it  was  slippery 
enough:  and  two  or  three  more  brickbats  came  a  mon 
adresse,  but  luckily  failed  to  hit  their  mark. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

I  ESCAPE  FROM  A  GREAT  DANGER. 

I  SPOKE  of  the  affair  of  the  brickbats,  at  home,  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Motte  only,  not  caring  to  tell  mother,  lest  she 
should  be  inclined  to  resume  her  box-on-the-ear  practice, 
for  which  I  thought  I  was  growing  too  old.  Indeed,  I  had 
become  a  great  boy.  There  were  not  half-a-dozen  out  of 
the  sixty  at  Poeock's  who  could  beat  me  when  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  from  these  champions,  were  they  ever 
so  big,  I  never  would  submit  to  a  thrashing,  without  a  fight 
on  my  part,  in  which,  though  I  might  get  the  worst,  I  was 
pretty  sure  to  leave  some  ugly  marks  on  my  adversary's 
nose  and  eyes.  I  remember  one  lad  especially,  Tom  Parrot 
by  name,  who  was  three  years  older  than  myself,  and  whom 
I  could  no  more  beat  than  a  frigate  can  beat  a  seventy- 
four;  but  we  engaged  nevertheless,  and,  after  we  had  l^ad 
some  rounds  together,  Tom  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and,  with  a  queer  face  and  a  great  black  eye  I  had  given 
him,  says — "Well,  Denny,  I  could  do  it — you  know  I 
could :  but  I'm  so  lazy,  1  don't  care  about  going  on."  And 
one  of  the  bottle-holders  beginning  to  jeer,  Tom  fetches 
him  such  a  rap  on  the  ear,  that  I  promise  you  he  showed 
no  inclination  for  laughing  afterwards.  By  the  way,  that 
knowledge  of  the  noble  art  of  fisticuffs  which  I  learned  at 
school  I  had  to  practise  at  sea  presently,  in  the  cockpit 
of  more  than  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war. 

In  respect  of  the  slapping  and  caning  at  home,  I  think 
M.  de  la  Motte  remonstrated  with  my  mother,  and  repre- 
sented to  her  that  I  was  now  too  old  for  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  when  I  was  fourteen,  I  was  as  tall  as 
grandfather,  and  in  a  tussle  I  am  sure  I  could  have  tripped 
his  old  heels  up  easily  enough,  and  got  the  better  of  him 
in  five  minutes.  Do  I  speak  of  him  with  undue  familiarity? 
I  pretend  no  love  for  him;  I  never  could  have  any  re- 
spect. Some  of  his  practices  which  I  knew  of  made  m^e  turn 
from  him,  and  his  loud  professions  only  increased  my  dis- 
trust. Monsieur  mon  fils,  if  ever  you  marry,  and  have  a 
son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man  for  a 
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grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  say,  "  I  loved 
him,"  when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  "the  abolition  of  torture  "  in  our 
house,  and  I  was  grateful  to  him.  I  had  the  queerest  feel- 
ings towards  that  man.  He  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman 
when  he  so  wished :  of  his  money  most  liberal,  witty  (in  a 
dry,  cruel  sort  of  way) — most  tenderly  attached  to  Agnes. 
Eh  Men!  As  I  looke'd  at  his  yellow,  handsome  face,  cold 
shudders  would  come  over  me,  though  at  this  time  I  did 
not  know  that  Agnes' s  father  had  fallen  by  his  fatal 
hand. 

When  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston's  salute  of 
brickbats,  he  looked  very  grave.  And  I  told  him  then, 
too,  a  thing  which  had  struck  me  most  forcibly — viz.  that 
the  shout  which  Weston  gave,  and  the  oath  which  he  ut- 
tered when  he  saw  me  on  the  wall,  were  precisely  like  the 
oath  and  execration  uttered  by  the  man  with  the  craped 
face,  at  whom  I  fired  from  the  postchaise. 

"Bah,  hetise!"  says  La  Motte.  "What  didst  thou  on 
the  wall?     One  does  not  steal  pears  at  thy  age." 

I  daresay  I  turned  red.  "I  heard  somebody's  voice,"  I 
said.  "In  fact,  I  heard  Agnes  singing  in  the  garden,  and 
—and  I  got  on  the  wall  to  see  her." 

"  What,  you — you,  a  little  barber's  boy,  climb  a  wall  to 
speak  to  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Saverne,  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  houses  of  Lorraine?"  La  Motte  yelled,  with  a 
savage  laugh.  "Parbleu!  Monsieur  Weston  has  well 
done ! " 

"Sir!"  said  I,  in  a  towering  rage.  " Barber  as  I  am, 
my  fathers  were  honourable  Protestant  clergymen  in  Alsace, 
and  we  are  as  good  as  highwaymen,  at  any  rate !  Barber, 
indeed ! "  I  say  again.  "  And  now  I  am  ready  to  swear 
that  the  man  who  swore  at  me,  and  the  man  I  shot  on  the 
road,  are  one  and  the  same;  and  I'll  go  to  Dr.  Barnard's, 
and  swear  it  before  him !  " 

The  chevalier  looked  aghast,  and  threatening  for  awhile. 
"  Tu  me  Tnenaoes,  je  crois,  petit  manant !  "  says  he,  grind- 
ing his  teeth.  "  This  is  too  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval ! 
Hold  thy  tongue,  or  evil  will  come  to  thee.  Thou  will 
make  for  thyself  enemies  the  most  unscrupulous,  and  the 
most  terrible — do  you  hear?  I  have  placed  Mademoiselle 
Agnes  de  Saverne  with  that  admirable  woman,  Mistriss 
Weston,  because  she  can  meet  at  the  Priory  with  society 
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more  fitting  her  noble  birth  than  that  which  she  will  find 
under  your  grandfather's  pole — parbleu!  Ah,  you  dare 
mount  on  wall  to  look  for  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne?  Gave 
aux  manstraps,  mon  gargon !  Vive  Dieu  if  I  see  thee  on 
that  wall,  I  will  fire  on  thee,  moi  le  premier  I  You  pretend 
to  Mademoiselle  Agnes.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  And  he  grinned 
and  looked  like  that  c^vew-footed  gentleman  of  whom  Dr. 
Barnard  talked. 

I  felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  between  La  Motte 
and  me.  At  this  time  I  had  suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a 
young  man,  and  was  not  the  obedient,  prattling  child  of 
last  year.  I  told  grandfather  that  I  would  bear  no  more 
punishment,  such  as  the  old  man  had  been  accustomed  to 
bestow  upon  me;  and  once  when  my  mother  lifted  her 
hand,  I  struck  it  up,  and  griped  it  so  tight  that  I  fright- 
ened her.  From  that  very  day  she  never  raised  a  hand  to 
me.  Nay,  I  think  she  was  not  ill  pleased,  and  soon  actu- 
ally began  to  spoil  me.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  me.  I 
know  where  the  silk  came  from  which  made  my  fine  new 
waistcoat,  and  the  cambric  for  my  ruffled  shirts,  but  very 
much  doubt  whether  they  ever  paid  any  duty.  As  I  walked 
to  church,  I  daresay  I  cocked  my  hat,  and  strutted  very 
consequentially.  When  Tom  Billis,  the  baker's  boy,  jeered 
at  my  fine  clothes,  "Tom,"  says  I,  "I  will  take  my  coat 
and  waistcoat  off  for  half  an  hour  on  Monday,  and  give 
thee  a  beating  if  thou  hast  a  mind ;  but  to-day  let  us  be  at 
peace,  and  go  to  church." 

On  the  matter  of  church  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
boast.  That  awful  subject  lies  between  a  man  and  his  con- 
science. I  have  known  men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in 
their  lives,  as  I  have  met  very  loud-professing  Christians 
loose  in  their  morality,  and  hard  and  unjust  in  their  deal- 
ings. There  was  a  little  old  man  at  home — Heaven  help 
him ! — who  was  of  this  sort,  and  who,  when  I  came  to 
know  his  life,  would  put  me  into  such  a  rage  of  revolt 
whilst  preaching  his  daily  and  nightly  sermons,  that  it  is 
a  wonder  I  was  not  enlisted  among  the  scoffers  and  evil- 
doers altogether.  I  have  known  many  a  young  man  fall 
away,  and  become  utterly  reprobate,  because  the  bond  of 
discipline  was  tied  too  tightly  upon  him,  and  because  he 
has  found  the  preacher  who  was  perpetually  prating  over 
him  lax  in  his  own  conduct.  I  am  thankful,  then,  that  I 
had  a  better  instructor  than  my  old  grandfather  with  his 
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strap  and  his  cane ;  and  was  brought  (I  hope  and  trust)  to 
a  right  state  of  thinking  by  a  man  whose  brain  was  wise, 
as  his  life  was  excellently  benevolent  and  pure.  This  was 
my  good  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  and  to  this  day  I  remember 
the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  and  am  quite  sure  they 
iufliienced  my  future  life.  Had  I  been  altogether  reckless 
and  as  lawless  as  many  people  of  our  acquaintance  and 
neighbourhood,  he  would  have  ceased  to  feel  any  interest 
in  me;  and  instead  of  wearing  his  Majesty's  epaulets 
(which  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced),  I  might  have  been 
swabbing  a  smuggler's  boat,  or  riding  in  a  night  caravan, 
with  kegs  beside  me  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  defend  me, 
as  that  unlucky  La  Motte  owned  for  his  part  that  he  had 
done.  My  good  mother,  though  she  gave  up  the  practice 
of  smuggling,  never  could  see  the  harm  in  it ;  but  looked 
on  it  as  a  game  where  you  played  your  stake,  and  lost  or 
won  it.  She  ceased  to  play,  not  because  it  was  wrong,  but 
it  was  expedient  no  more ;  and  Mr.  Denis,  her  son,  was  the 
cause  of  her  giving  up  this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I  thankfully  own  that  I  was  taught  to  see  the 
matter  in  a  graver  light,  not  only  by  our  doctor's  sermons 
(two  or  three  of  which,  on  the  text  of  "  Render  unto  Csesar," 
he  preached  to  the  rage  of  a  great  number  of  his  congrega- 
tion), but  by  many  talks  which  he  had  with  me ;  when  he 
showed  me  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  break  the  laws  of  my 
country  to  which  I  owed  obedience,  as  did  every  good  citi- 
zen. He  knew  (though  he  never  told  me,  and  his  reticence 
in  this  matter  was  surely  very  kind)  that  my  poor  father 
had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  smuggling  encounter ;  but 
he  showed  me  how  such  a  life  must  be  loose,  lawless, 
secret,  and  wicked;  must  bring  a  man  amongst  desperate 
companions,  and  compel  him  to  resist  Caesar's  lawful  au- 
'  thority  by  rebellion ,  and  possibly  murder.  "  To  thy  mother 
I  have  used  other  arguments,  Denny,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
very  kindly.  "  I  and  the  Admiral  want  to  make  a  gentle- 
man of  thee.  Thy  old  grandfather  is  rich  enough  to  help 
us  if  he  chooses.  I  won't  stop  to  inquire  too  strictly 
where  all  his  money  came  from  ;  *  but  'tis  clear  we  cannot 
make  a  gentleman  of  a  smuggler's  boy,  who  may  be  trans- 
ported any  day,  or,  in  case  of  armed  resistance,  may  be " 

And  here  my  good  doctor  puts  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  in- 

*Eheul  where  a  part  of  it  went  to,  I  shall  have  to  say  presently. 
-D.  D. 
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dicates  the  punishment  for  piracy  which  was  very  common 
in  my  young  time.  "My  Denny  does  not  want  to  ride 
with  a  crape  over  his  face,  and  fire  pistols  at  revenue  offi- 
cers !  No !  I  pray  you  will  ever  show  an  honest  countenance 
to  the  world.  You  will  render  unto  Caesax  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and — the  rest,  my  child  you  know." 

Now,  I  remarked  about  this  man,  that  when  he  ap- 
proached a  certain  subject,  an  involuntary  awe  came  over 
him,  and  he  hushed  as  it  were  at  the  very  idea  of  that  sa- 
cred theme.  It  was  very  different  with  poor  grandfather 
prating  his  sermons  (and  with  some  other  pastors  I  have 
heard),  who  used  this  Name  as  familiarly  as  any  other, 
and  *  *  *  but  who  am  I  to  judge?  and,  my  poor  old 
grandfather,  is  there  any  need  at  this  distance  of  time  that 
I  should  be  picking  out  the  trahem  in  oculo  tuo  •?  *  *  * 
Howbeit,  on  that  night,  as  I  was  walking  home  after  drink- 
ing tea  with  my  dear  doctor,  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would 
strive  henceforth  to  lead  an  honest  life ;  that  my  tongue 
should  speak  the  truth,  and  my  hand  should  be  sullied  by 
no  secret  crime.  And  as  I  spoke  I  saw  my  dearest  little 
maiden's  light  glimmering  in  her  chamber,  and  the  stars 
shining  overhead,  and  felt — who  could  feel  more  bold  and 
happy  than  I? 

That  walk  schoolwards  by  West  Street  certainly  was  a 
detour.  I  might  have  gone  a  straighter  road,  but  then  I 
should  not  have  seen  a  certain  window :  a  little  twinkling 
window  in  a  gable  of  the  Priory  House,  where  the  light 
used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o'clock.  T'other  day,  when 
we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  being  in  command),  I  must 
needs  hire  a  postchaise  from  Dover,  to  look  at  that  old  win- 
dow in  the  Priory  House  at  Winchelsea.  I  went  through 
the  old  tears,  despairs,  tragedies.  I  sighed  as  sentimen- 
tally, after  forty  years,  as  though  the  infandi  dolores  Were 
fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were  the  schoolboy  trudging 
back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  his  dearest  joy. 
I  used  as  a  boy  to  try  and  pass  that  window  at  nine,  and  I 
know  a  prayer  was  said  for  the  inhabitant  of  yonder  cham- 
ber. She  knew  my  holidays,  and  my  hours  of  going  to  seh  ool 
and  returning  thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung  certain  sig- 
nals in  that  window  (such  as  a  flower,  for  example,  to  indi- 
cate all  was  well,  a  cross-curtain,  and  so  forth),  I  hope  she 
practised  no  very  unjustifiable  stratagems.     We  agreed  to 
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consider  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  had  few  means  of  communication  save  tliese  sim- 
ple artifices,  which  are  allowed  to  be  fair  in  love  and  war. 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  continued  to  live  at  our  house,  when 
his  frequent  affairs  did  not  call  him  away  thence ;  but,  as 
I  said,  few  words  passed  between  us  after  that  angry  alter- 
cation already  described,  and  he  and  I  were  never  friends 
again. 

He  warned  me  that  I  had  another  enemy,  and  facts 
strangely  confirmed  the  chevalier's  warning.  One  Sunday 
night,  as  I  was  going  to  school,  a  repetition  of  the  brickbat 
assault  was  made  upon  me,  and  this  time  the  smart  cocked 
hat  which  mother  had  given  me  came  in  for  such  a  batter- 
ing as  effectually  spoiled  its  modish  shape.  I  told  Dr. 
Barnard  of  this  second  attempt,  and  the  good  doctor  was 
not  a  little  puzzled.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was  not  so 
very  wrong  in  espying  a  beam  in  Joseph  Weston's  eye. 
We  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  however,  and  a  fort- 
night after,  on  another  Sunday  evening,  as  I  was  going  on 
my  accustomed  route  to  school,  whom  should  I  meet  but 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Weston  walking  together!  A  little 
way  beyond  the  town  gate  there  is  a  low  wall  round  a  field ; 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  going  by  this  field  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  my  usual  time  for  -passing,  found  Mr.  Joseph  Weston 
walking  there  behind  the  stone  enclosure ! 

"  Good-night,  Denny,"  says  the  doctor,  when  he  and  his 
companion  met  me ;  but  surly  Mr.  Weston  said  nothing. 
"  Have  you  had  any  more  brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy?  " 
the  rector  continued. 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had  got  a  good  pistol,  and  a 
bullet  in  it  this  time. 

"  He  shot  that  scoundrel  on  the  same  day  you  were  shot, 
Mr.  Weston,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  Did  he?  "  'growls  the  other. 

"And  your  gun  was  loaded  with  the  same-sized  shot 
which  Denis  used  to  pepper  his  rascal,"  continues  the  doc- 
tor. "I  wonder  if  any  of  the  crape  went  into  the  rascal's 
wound?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  "  what  do  you 
mean  for  to  hint?  " 

"  The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny  hit  when 
your  brother  and  I  travelled  together.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  use  the  language  of  such  scoundrels,  Mr.  Weston. " 
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"  If  you  dare  to  suspect  me  of  anything  unbecoming  a 
gentleman,  I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  Mr.  Parson,  that  I 
will !  "  roars  the  other. 

"  Denis,  mon  gargon,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite,  et  vise  moi 
bien  cet  homme  la,"  says  the  doctor;  and  griping  hold  of 
Weston's  arm,  what  does  Dr.  Barnard  do  but  plunge  his 
hand  into  Weston's  pocket,  and  draw  thence  another 
pistol!  He  said  afterwards  he  saw  the  brass  butt  stick- 
ing out  of  Weston's  coat,  as  the  two  were  walking  to- 
gether. 

"  What !  "  shrieks  Mr.  Weston ;  "  is  that  young  miscre- 
ant to  go  about  armed,  and  tell  everybody  he  will  murder 
me ;  and  ain't  I  for  to  defend  myself?  I  walk  in  fear  of 
my  life  for  him !  " 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with 
pistols,  Mr.  Weston,  and  you  know  when  people  pass  some- 
times with  money  in  their  postchaises." 

"  You  scoundrel,  you — you  boy !  I  call  you  to  witness  the 
words  this  man  have  spoken.  He  have  insulted  me,  and 
libelled  me,  and  I'll  have  the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I  am 
born !  "  shouts  the  angry  man. 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,"  replied  the  other 
fiercely.  "  And  I  will  ask  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon,  to 
bring  the  shot  which  he  took  from  your  eye,  and  the  scraps 
of  crape  adhering  to  your  face,  and  we  will  go  to  lor  as 
soon  as  you  like !  " 

Again  I  thought  with  a  dreadful  pang  how  Agnes  was 
staying  in  that  man's  house,  and  how  this  quarrel  would 
more  than  ever  divide  her  from  me ;  for  now  she  would  not 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  rectory — the  dear  neutral  ground 
where  I  sometimes  hoped  to  see  her. 

Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  doctor,  as  he  threat- 
ened. Some  awkward  questions  would  have  been  raised, 
which  he  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  answering :  and 
though  he  averred  that  his  accident  took  place  on  the  day 
before  our  encounter  with  the  beau  masque  on  Dartford 
Common,  a  little  witness  on  our  side  was  ready  to  aver  that 
Mr.  Joe  Weston  left  his  house  at  the  Priory  before  sunrise 
on  the  day  when  we  took  our  journey  to  London,  and  that 
he  returned  the  next  morning  with  his  eye  bound  up,  when 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon  of  our  town.  Being 
awake,  and  lookiUg  from  her  window,  my  witness  saw 
Weston  mount  his  horse  by  the  stable-lantern  below,  and 
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heard  him  swear  at  the  groom  as  he  rode  out  at  the  gate. 
Curses  used  to  drop  naturally  out  of  this  nice  gentleman's 
lips ;  and  it  is  certain  in  his  case  that  bad  words  and  bad 
actions  went  together. 

The  Westons  were  frequently  absent  from  home,  as  was 
the  chevalier  our  lodger.  My  dear  little  Agnes  was  allowed 
to  come  and  see  us  at  these  times ;  or  slipped  out  by  the 
garden-door,  and  ran  to  see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she  always 
called  iny  mother.  I  did  not  understand  for  a  while  that 
there  was  any  prohibition  on  the  Westons'  part  to  Agnes' 
visiting  us,  or  know  that  there  was  such  mighty  wrath  har- 
boured against  me  in  that  house. 

I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceable  life  at  home,  as 
for  honesty's  sake  too,  that  my  mother  did  not  oppose  my 
determination  to  take  no  share  in  that  smuggling  business 
in  which  our  house  still  engaged.  Any  one  who  opposed 
mother  in  her  own  house  had,  I  promise  you,  no  easy  time  : 
but  she  saw  that  if  she  wished  to  make  a  gentleman  of  her 
boy,  he  must  be  no  smuggler's  apprentice;  and  when  M. 
le  Chevalier,  being  appealed  to,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  he  washed  his  hands  of  me — ^' Eh  bien,  M.  de  la, 
Motte  !  "  says  she,  "  we  shall  see  if  we  can't  pass  ourselves 
of  you  and  your  patronage.  I  imagine  that  people  are  not 
always  the  better  for  it."  "  No,"  replied  he,  with  a  groan, 
and  one  of  his  gloomy  looks,  "  my  friendship  may  do  peo- 
ple harm,  but  my  enmity  is  worse — entendez-vous  ? " 
"Bah,  bah!"  says  the  stout  old  lady.  "Denisol  has  a 
good  courage  of  his  own.  What  do  you  say  to  me  about 
enmity  to  a  harmless  boy,  M.  le  Chevalier?  " 

I  have  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Madame 
de  Saverne,  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  sent  me  out  to  assemble 
his  Mackerel  men.  Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of 
my  town  play-fellows,  by  name  Hookham,  a  seafaring  man, 
who  had  met  with  an  accident  at  his  business — strained  his 
back — and  was  incapable  of  work  for  a  time.  Hookham 
was  an  improvident  man :  the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My 
grandfather  was  his  landlord,  and  I  fear  me,  riot  the  most 
humane  creditor  in  the  world.  Now,  when  I  returned 
home  after  my  famous  visit  to  London,  my  patron.  Sir  Pe- 
ter Denis,  gave  me  two  guineas,  and  my  lady  made  me  a 
present  of  ij^other.  No  doubt  I  should  have  spent  this 
money  had  I  received  it  sooner  in  London ;  but  in  our  little 
town  of  Winchelsea  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  me  in  the 
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shops,  except  a  fowling-piece  at  the  pawnbroker's,  for 
which  I  had  a  great  longing.  But  Mr.  Triboulet  wanted 
four  guineas  for  the  gun,  and  I  had  but  three,  and  would 
not  go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the  piece  on 
credit,  and  frequently  tempted  me  with  it,  but  I  resisted 
manfully,  though  I  could  not  help  hanJjering  about  the 
shop,  aud  going  again  and  again  to  look  at  the  beautiful 
gun.  The  stock  fitted  my  shoulder  to  a  nicety.  It  was  of 
the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  "  Why  not  take  it  now, 
Master  Duval?  "  Monsieur  Triboulet  said  to  me ;  "  and  pay 
me  the  remaining  guinea  when  you  please.  Ever  so  many 
gentlemen  have  been  to  look  at  it ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
now,  indeed  I  should,  to  see  such  a  beauty  go  out  of  the 
town."  As  I  was  talking  to  Triboulet  (it  may  have  been 
for  the  tenth  time),  some  one  came  in  with  a  telescope  to 
pawn,  and  went  away  with  fifteen  shillings.  "  Don't  you 
know  who  that  is?  "  says  Triboulet  (who  was  a  chatter-box 
of  a  man).  "That  is  John  Hookham's  wife.  It  is  but 
hard  times  with  them  since  John's  accident.  I  have  more 
of  their  goods  here,  and,  entre,  nous,  John  has  a  hard  land- 
lord, and  quarter-day  is  just  at  hand."  I  knew  well 
enough  that  John's  landlord  was  hard,  as  he  was  my  own 
grandfather.  "If  I  take  my  three  pieces  to  Hookham," 
thought  I,  "  he  may  find  the  rest  of  the  rent ; "  and  so  he 
did;  and  my  three  guineas  went  into  my  grandfather's 
pocket  out  of  mine ;  and  I  suppose  some  one  else  bought 
the  fowling-piece  for  which  I  had  so  longed. 

"  What,  it  is  you  who  have  given  me  this  money.  Master 
Denis?  "  says  poor  Hookham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chair, 
groaning  and  haggard  with  his  illness.  "  I  can't  take  it — ■ 
I  ought  not  to  take  it." 

"Nay,"  said  I;  "I  should  only  have  bought  a  toy  with 
it,  and  if  it  comes  to  help  you  in  distress,  I  can  do  without 
my  plaything." 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  benedictions  from  the  poor 
family  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  good  nature ;  and  I 
daresay  I  went  away  from  Hookham's  mightily  pleased 
with  myself  and  my  own  virtue. 

It  appears  I  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr.  Joe  Wes- 
ton came  in  to  see  the  man,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had 
relieved  him,  broke  out  into  a  flood  of  abuse  against  me, 
cursed  me  for  a  scoundrel  and  impertinent  jackanapes,  who 
was  always  giving  myself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  and  flew 
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out  of  the  house  in  a  passion.  Mother  heard  of  the  trans- 
action, too,  and  pinched  my  ear  with  a  grim  satisfaction. 
Grandfather  said  nothing,  but  pocketed  my  three  guineas 
when  Mrs.  Hookham  brought  them ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
brag  about  the  matter  much,  everything  is  known  in  a 
small  town,  and  I  got  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  a  very  or- 
dinary good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  Hookham' s  boy  confirmed 
to  me  what  the  Slindon  priests  had  hinted  to  good  Dr. 
Barnard.  "  Swear,"  says  Tom  (with  that  wonderful  ener- 
gy we  used  to  have  as  boys) — "  swear,  Denis,  '  So  help  you, 
strike  you  down  dead ! '  you  never  will  tell !  " 

"So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead! "  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  those — you  know  who — the  gentlemen — 
want  to  do  you  some  mischief." 

"  What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest  boy? "  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  what  they  are,"  says  Tom.  "If 
they  mean  a  man  harm,  harm  will  happen  to  him.  Father 
says  no  man  ever  comes  to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe's 
way.  Where's  John  Wheeler,  of  Eye,  who  had  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Joe?  He's  in  gaol.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Playden, 
had  words  with  him  at  Hastings  market :  and  Barnes'  ricks 
were  burnt  down  before  six  months  were  over.  How  was 
Thomas  Berry  taken,  after  deserting  from  the  man-of-war? 
He  is  an  awful  man,  Mr.  Joe  Weston  is.  Don't  get  into 
his  way.  Father  says  so.  But  you  are  not  to  tell — no, 
never,  that  he  spoke  about  it.  Don't  go  alone  to  Eye  of 
nights,  father  says.  Don't  go  on  any — and  you  know  what 
not— ajij  fishincf  business,  except  with  those  you  know." 
And  so  Tom  leaves  me  with  a  finger  to  his  lip  and  terror 
in  his  face. 

As  for  the  fishing,  though  I  loved  a  sail  dearly,  my  mind 
was  made  up  by  good  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  to  me.  I 
would  have  no  more  night-fishing  such  as  I  had  seen  some- 
times as  a  boy;  and  when  Eudge's  apprentice  one  night 
invited  me,  and  called  me  a  coward  for  refusing  to  go,  I 
showed  him  I  was  no  coward  as  far  as  fisticuffs  went,  and 
stood  ou!t  a  battle  with  him,  in  which  I  do  believe  I  should 
have  proved  conqueror,  though  the  fellow  was  four  years 
my  senior,  had  not  his  ally.  Miss  Sukey  Eudge,  joined 
him  in  the  midst  of  our  fight,  and  knocked  me  down  with 
the  kitchen  bellows,  when  they  both  belaboured  me,  as  I 
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lay  kicking  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Elder  Eudge  came  in  at 
the  close  of  this  dreadful  combat,  and  his  abandoned  hussy 
of  a  daughter  had  the  impudence  to  declare  that  the  quar- 
rel arose  because  I  was  rude  to  her — I,  an  innocent  boy, 
wlio  would  as  soon  have  made  love  to  a  negress,  as  to  that 
hideous,  pock-marked,  squinting,  crooked,  tipsy  Sukey 
Rudge.  I  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintum,  indeed!  I 
knew  a  pair  of  eyes  at  home  so  bright,  innocent,  and  pure, 
that  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  look  in  them  had  I 
been  guilty  of  such  a  rascally  treason.  My  little  maid  of 
Winchelsea  heard  of  this  battle,  as  she  was  daily  hearing 
slanders  against  me  from  those  worthy  Mr.  Westons ;  but 
she  broke  into  a  rage  at  the  accusation,  and  said  to  the  as- 
sembled gentlemen  (as  she  told  my  good  mother  in  after 
days),  "Denis  Duval  is  not  wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is 
good.  And  it  is  not  true,  the  story  you  tell  against  him. 
It  is  a  lie !  " 

And  now,  once  more  it  happened  that  my  little  pistol 
helped  to  confound  my  enemies,  and  was  to  me,  indeed,  a 
gute  Wehr  und  Waffen.  I  was  for  ever  popping  at  marks 
with  this  little  piece  of  artillery.  I  polished,  oiled  and 
covered  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  kept  it  in  my  little 
room  in  a  box  of  which  I  had  the  key.  One  day,  by  a  most 
fortunate  chance,  I  took  my  schoolfellow,  Tom  Parrot, 
who  became  a  great  crony  of  mine,  into  the  room.  We 
went  upstairs,  by  the  private  door  of  Rudge' s  house,  and 
not  through  the  shop,  where  Mademoiselle  Figs  and  Mon- 
sieur the  apprentice  were  serving  their  customers ;  and  ar- 
rived in  my  room,  we  boys  opened  my  box,  examined  the 
precious  pistol,  screw,  barrel,  flints,  powder-horn,  &c., 
locked  the  box,  and  went  away  to  school,  promising  our- 
selves a  good  afternoon's  sport  on  that  half -holiday.  Les- 
sons over,  I  returned  home  to  dinner,  to  find  black  looks 
from  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  I  lived,  from  the 
grocer,  his  daughter,  his  apprentice,  and  even  the  little 
errand-boy  who  blacked  the  boots  and  swept  the  shop  stared 
at  me  impertinently,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Denis,  ain't  you  go- 
ing to  catch  it !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  I  asked,  very  haughtily. 

"Oh,  my  lord!  We'll  soon  show  your  lordship  what  is 
the  matter."  (This  was  a  silly  nickname  I  had  in  the  town 
and  at  school,  where,  I  believe,  I  gave  myself  not  a  few  airs 
since  I  had  worn  my  fine  new  clothes,  and  paid  my  visit  to 
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London.)  "This  accounts  for  his  laced  waistcoat,  and  his 
guineas  which  he  flings  about.  Does  your  lordship  know 
these  here  shillings,  and  this  half-crown?  Look  at  them, 
Mr.  Beales!  See  the  marks  on  them  which  I  scratched 
with  my  own  hand  before  I  put  them  into  the  till  from 
whi(!h  my  lord  took  'em." 

Shillings  — till?  What  did  they  mean?  "How  dare 
you  ask,  you  little  hypocrite ! "  screams  out  Miss  Eudge. 
"I  marked  them  shillings  and  that  half-crown  with 
my  own  needle,  I  did ;  and  of  that  I  can  take  my  Bible 
oath." 

"  Well,  and  what  then?  "  I  asked,  remembering  how  this 
young  woman  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  false  witness  in 
another  charge  against  me. 

"  What  then?  They  were  in  the  till  this  morning,  young 
fellow ;  and  you  know  well  enough  where  they  were  found 
afterwards,"  says  Mr.  Beales.  "Come,  come.  This  is  a 
bad  job.     This  is  a  sessions  job,  my  lad." 

"  But  where  were  they  found?  "  again  I  asked. 

"  We'll  tell  you  that  before  Squire  Boroughs  and  the 
magistrates,  you  young  vagabond !  " 

"  You  little  viper,  that  have  turned  and  stung  me !  " 

"  You  precious  young  scoundrel !  " 

"  You  wicked  little  story-telling,  good-for-nothing  little 
thief!"  cry  Eudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss  Eudge  in  a 
breath.  And  I  stood  bewildered  by  their  outcry,  and,  in- 
deed, not  quite  comprehending  the  charge  which  they  made 
against  me. 

"  The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  Town  Hall  now.  We 
will  take  the  little  villain  there  at  once,"  says  the  grocer. 
"You  bring  the  box  along  with  you,  constable.  Lord! 
Lord!  what  will  his  poor  grandfather  say?"  And,  won- 
dering still  at  the  charge  made  against  me,  I  was  made  to 
walk  through  the  streets  to  the  Town  Hall,  passing  on  the 
way  by  at  least  a  score  of  our  boys,  who  were  enjoying 
their  half-holiday.  It  was  market-day,  too,  and  the  town 
full.  It  is  forty  years  ago,  but  I  dream  about  that  dread- 
ful day  still ;  and,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  fancy  myself 
walking  through  Eye  market,  with  Mr.  Beales'  iist  clutch- 
ing my  collar! 

A  number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  procession,  and 
accompanied  me  into  the  magistrates'  room.  "  Denis  Du- 
val up  for  stealing  money !  "  cries  one.     "  This  accounts 
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for  his  fine  clothes,"  sneers  another.  "He'll  be  hung," 
says  a  third.  The  market  people  stare,  and  crowd  round, 
and  jeer.  I  feel  as  if  in  a  horrible  nightmare.  We  pass 
under  the  pillars  of  the  Market  House,  up  the  steps  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  the  magistrates  were,  who  chose  market- 
day  for  their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed,  as  I  saw  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard 
seated  among  them. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  cries  poor  Denis,  clasping  his  hands,  "  you 
don't  believe  me  guilty?  " 

"Guilty  of  what?"  cries  the  doctor,  from  the  raised 
table  round  which  the  gentlemen  sate. 

"Guilty  of  stealing." 

"  Guilty  of  robbing  my  till." 

"  Guilty  of  taking  two  half-crowns,  three  shillings  and 
twopence  in  copper,  all  marked,"  shrieked  out  Eudge,  the 
apprentice,  and  Miss  Eudge  in  a  breath. 

"  Denny  Duval  steal  sixpences !  "  cries  the  doctor ;  "  I 
would  as  soon  believe  he  stole  the  dragon  off  the  church- 
steeple!" 

"  Silence,  you  boys !  Silence  in  the  court,  there ;  or  flog 
'em  and  turn  'em  all  out,"  says  the  magistrates'  clerk. 
Some  of  our  boys — friends  of  mine — who  had  crowded  into 
the  place,  were  hurraying  at  my  kind  Doctor  Barnard's 
speech 

"  It  is  a  most  serious  charge,"  says  the  clerk. 

"But  what  is  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hickson?  You 
might  as  well  put  me  into  the  dock  as  that ■" 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of  the  court  to 
go  on?  "  asks  the  clerk,  testily.  "Make  your  statement, 
Mr.  Rudge,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  anybody.  You  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  court,  sir, " 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  made  against  me.  Rudge,  and  his  daughter  after 
him,  stated  (on  oath,  I  am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some 
time  past  they  had  missed  money  from  the  till ;  small  sums 
of  money,  in  shillings  and  half-crowns,  they  could  not  say 
how  much.  It  might  be  two  pounds,  three  pounds,  in  all ; 
but  the  money  was  constantly  going.  At  last.  Miss  Rudge 
said,  she  was  determined  to  mark  some  money,  and  did  so; 
and  that  money  was  found  in  that  box  which  belonged 
to  Denis  Duval,  and  which  the  constable  brought  into 
court. 
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"  Oh,  gentlemen !  "  I  cried  out  in  agony,  "  it' s  a  wicked, 
wicked  lie,  and  it's  not  the  first  she  has  told  about  me.  A 
week  ago  she  said  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil 
both  set  on  me ;  and  I  never  wanted  to  kiss  the  nasty 
thing,  so  help  me " 

"  You  did,  you  lying  wicked  boy ! "  cries  Miss  Sukey. 
"  And  Edward  Bevil  came  to  my  rescue ;  and  you  struck 
me,  like  a  low  mean  coward ;  and  we  beat  him  well,  and 
served  him  right,  the  little  abandoned  boy. " 

"  And  he  kicked  one  of  my  teeth  out — you  did,  you  little 
villain ! "  roars  Bevil,  whose  jaws  had  indeed  suffered  in 
that  scuffle  in  the  kitchen,  when  his  precious  sweetheart 
came  to  his  aid  with  the  bellows. 

"  He  called  me  a  coward,  and  I  fought  him  fair,  though 
he  is  ever  so  much  older  than  me,"  whimpers  out  the  pris- 
oner. "  And  Sukey  Rudge  set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too ; 
and  if  I  kicked  him,  he  kicked  me." 

"  And  since  this  kicking  match  they  have  found  out  that 
you  stole  their  money,  have  they?  "  says  the  doctor,  and 
turns  round,  appealing  to  his  brother  magistrates. 

"  Miss  Eudge,  please  to  tell  the  rest  of  your  story,"  calls 
out  the  justices'  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Eudges'  story  was,  that  having  their 
suspicions  roused  against  me,  they  determined  to  examine 
my  cupboards  and  boxes  in  my  absence,  to  see  whether  the 
stolen  objects  were  to  be  found,  and  in  my  box  they  dis- 
covered the  two  marked  half-crowns,  the  three  marked 
shillings,  a  brass-barrelled  pistol,  which  were  now  in  court. 
"  Me  and  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice,  found  the  money  in 
the  box ;  and  we  called  my  papa  from  the  shop,  and  we 
fetched  Mr.  Beales,  the  constable,  who  lives  over  the  way ; 
and  when  the  little  monster  came  back  from  school,  we 
seized  upon  him,  and  brought  him  before  your  worships, 
and  hanging  is  what  T  said  he  would  always  come  to," 
shrieks  my  enemy  Miss  Eudge. 

"  Why,  I  have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my  pocket  now !  " 
I  cried  out. 

"  We  had  means  of  opening  it,"  says  Miss  Eudge,  look- 
ing very  red. 

"  Oh,  if  you  have  another  key —  "  interposes  the  doctor. 

"  We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  poker, "  says  Miss 
Eudge,  "  me  and  Edward  did — I  mean  Mr.  Bevil,  the  ap- 
prentice." 


"  ■  There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pistol   and  the  bullets 
and  things.'  "  -Dems  Duval,  chap,  vi.,  p.  97. 
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"When?  "  said  I,  in  a  great  tremor. 

"  When?  When  you  was  at  school,  you  little  miscreant ! 
Half  an  hour  before  you  came  back  to  dinner." 

"Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot!  "  I  cried.  "Call  Tom  Par- 
rot, gentlemen.  Por  goodness'  sake  call  Tom ! "  I  said, 
my  heart  beating  so  that  I  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Here  I  am,  Denny !  "  pipes  Tom  in  the  crowd ;  and 
presently  he  comes  up  to  their  honours  on  the  bench. 

"  Speak  to  Tom,  Doctor,  dear  Doctor  Barnard ! "  I  con- 
tinued.    "  Tom,  when  did  I  show  you  my  pistol?  " 

"Just  before  ten  o'clock  school." 

"  What  did  I  do?  " 

"  You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, showed  it  to  me,  and  two  flints,  a  powder-horn, 
a  bullet-mould  and  some  bullets,  and  put  them  back  again, 
and  locked  the  box." 

"  Was  there  any  money  in  the  box?  " 

"  There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pistol,  and  the 
bullets  and  things.  I  looked  into  it.  It  was  as  empty  as 
my  hand." 

"  And  Denis  Duval  has  been  sitting  by  you  in  school 
ever  since?  " 

"  Ever  since — except  when  I  was  called  up  and  caned  for 
my  Corderius,"  says  Tom,  with  a  roguish  look;  and  there 
was  a  great  laughter  and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys 
of  Pocock's  when  this  testimony  was  given  in  their  school- 
fellow's favour. 

My  kind  doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing  to  me, 
and  when  I  took  it,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  my  eyes 
overflowed-  I  thought  of  little  Agnes.  What  would  she 
have  felt  if  her  Denis  had  been  committed  as  a  thief?  I 
had  such  a  rapture  of  thanks  and  gratitude  that  I  think  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquittal  was  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
anguish  of  the  accusation.  What  a  shout  all  Pocock's 
boys  set  up,  as  I  went  out  of  the  justice-room !  We  trooped 
joyfully  down  the  stairs,  and  there  were  fresh  shouts  and 
huzzays  as  we  got  down  to  the  market.  I  saw  Mr.  Joe 
Weston  buying  corn  at  a  stall.  He  only  looked  at  me  once. 
His  grinding  teeth  and  his  clenched  riding-whip  did  not 
frighten  me  in  the  least  now. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  LAST   OP  MY  SCHOOL-DAYS, 

As  our  joyful  procession  of  boys  passed  by  Partlett's  the 
pastrycook's,  one  of  the  boys — Samuel  Arbin — I  remember 
the  fellow  well — a  greedy  boy,  with  a  large  beard  and 
whiskers,  though  only  fifteen  years  old — insisted  that  I 
ought  to  stand  treat  in  consequence  of  my  victory  over  my 
enemies.  As  far  as  a  groat  went,  I  said  I  was  ready :  for 
that  was  all  the  money  I  had. 

■  "  Oh,  you  storyteller !  "  cries  the  other.  "  What  have 
you  done  with  your  three  guineas  which  you  were  bragging 
about  and  showing  to  the  boys  at  school?  I  suppose  they 
were  in  the  box  when  it  was  broken  open."  This  Samuel 
Arbin  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had  jeered  when  I  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  constable,  and  would  have  liked  me 
to  be  guilty,  I  almost  think.  I  am  afraid  I  had  bragged 
about  my  money  when  I  possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown 
my  shining  gold  pieces  to  some  of  the  boys  in  school. 

"  I  know  what  he  has  done  with  his  money  !  "  broke  in 
my  steadfast  crony  Tom  Parrot.  "  He  has  given  away 
every  shilling  of  it  to  a  poor  family  who  wanted  it,  and 
nobody  ever  knew  you  give  away  a  shilling,  Samuel  Ai-bin," 
he  says. 

"  Unless  he  could  get  eighteenpence  by  it !  "  sang  out 
another  little  voice. 

"Tom  Parrot,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Arbin !  "  cried  the  other,  in  a  fury. 

"  Sam  Arbin,"  said  I,  "  after  you  have  finished  Tom,  j-ou 
must  try  me;  or  we'll  do  it  now,  if  you  like."  To  say  the 
truth,  I  had  long  had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against 
Arbin.  He  was  an  ill  friend  to  me,  and  amongst  the 
younger  boys  a  bully  and  a  usurer  to  boot.  The  rest 
called  out,  "  A  ring !  a  ring !  Let  us  go  on  the  green  and 
have  it  out ! "  being  in  their  innocent  years  always  ready 
for  a  tight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off:  and  (except  in  later 
days,  when  I  went  to  revisit  the  old  place,  and  ask  for  a 
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half -holiday  for  my  young  successors  at  Pocock's),  I  was 
never  again  to  see  the  ancient  schoolroom.  While  we  boys 
were  brawling  in  the  market-place  before  the  pastry  cook's 
door,  Dr.  Barnard  came  up,  and  our  quarrel  was  hushed 
in  a  moment. 

"What!  fighting  and  quarrelling  already?"  says  the 
doctor,  sternly. 

"It  wasn't  Denny's  fault,  sir!  "  cried  out  several  of  the 
boys.  "It  was  Arbin  began."  And,  indeed,  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  in  all  the  quarrels  I  have  had  in  life,  and  they 
have  not  been  few,  I  consider  I  always  have  been  in  the 
right. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Denny,"  says  the  doctor,  taking 
me  by  the  shoulder :  and  he  led  me  away  and  we  took  a 
walk  in  the  town  together :  and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres 
Tower,  which  was  built  by  King  Stephen,  they  say,  and 
was  a  fort  in  old  days,  but  is  used  as  the  town  prison  now, 
"  Suppose  you  had  been  looking  from  behind  those  bars 
now,  Denny,  and  awaiting  your  trial  at  assizes?  Yours 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  plight,"  Dr.  Barnard  said. 

"  But  I  was  innocent,  sir !     You  know  I  was !  " 

"Yes.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  But  if  you  had 
not  providentially  been  able  to  prove  your  innocence — if 
you  and  your  friend  Parrot  had  not  happened  to  inspect 
your  box,  you  would  have  been  in  yonder  place.  Ha! 
there  is  the  bell  ringing  for  afternoon  service,  which  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Wing  keeps  up.  What  say  you?  Sliall 
we  go  and — and — offer  up  our  thanks,  Denny — for  the — 
the  immense  peril  from  which — you  have  been — delivered?  " 

I  remember  how  my  dear  friend's  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke,  and  two  or  three  drops  fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my 
hand,  which  he  held.  I  followed  him  into  the  church. 
Indeed  and  indeed  I  was  thankful  for  my  deliverance  from 
a  great  danger,  and  even  more  thankful  to  have  the  regard 
of  the  true  gentleman,  the  wise  and  tender  friend,  who  was 
there  to  guide,  and  cheer,  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointed  for  that  evening 
service,  I  remember  how  the  good  man,  bowing  his  own 
head,  put  his  hand  upon  mine ;  and  we  recited  together  the 
psalm  of  thanks  to  the  Highest  who  had  had  respect  unto 
the  lowly,  and  who  had  stretched  forth  His  hand  upon'  the 
furiousness  of  my  enemies,  and  whose  right  hand  had 
saved  me. 
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Dr.  Wing  recognized  and  greeted  his  comrade  when  ser- 
vice was  over:  and  the  one  doctor  presented  me  to  the 
other,  who  had  been  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at 
the  time  of  my  trial.  Dr.  Wing  asTied  us  into  his  house, 
where  dinner  was  served  at  four  o'clock,  and  of  course  the 
transactions  of  the  morning  were  again  discussed.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  the  persecution  against  me?  Who 
instigated  it?  There  were  matters  connected  with  this 
story  regarding  which  I  could  not  speak.  Should  I  do  so, 
I  must  betray  secrets  which  were  not  mine,  and  which  im- 
plicated I  knew  not  whom,  and  regarding  which  I  must 
hold  my  peace.  Now,  they  are  secrets  no  more.  That 
old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago :  nay,  I  shall 
have  to  tell  presently  how  I  helped  myself  to  breaJt  it  up. 
Grandfather,  Eudge,  the  chevalier,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Priory,  were  all  connected  in  that  great  smuggling  society 
of  which  I  have  spoken ;  which  had  its  dr~6ts  all  along  the 
coast  and  inland,  and  its  correspondents  from  Dunkirk  to 
Havre  de  GrSce.  I  have  said  as  a  boy  how  I  had  been  on 
some  of  these  "  fishing  "  expeditions ;  and  how,  mainly  by 
the  effect  of  my  dear  doctor's  advice,  I  had  withdrawn 
from  all  participation  in  this  lawless  and  wicked  life. 
When  Bevil  called  me  coward  for  refusing  to  take  a  share 
in  a  night-cruise,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  us,  ending  in 
that  battle  royal  which  left  us  all  sprawling,  and  cuffing 
and  kicking  each  other  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Was  it  rage 
at  the  injury  to  her  sweetheart's  teeth,  or  hatred  against 
myself,  which  induced  my  sweet  Miss  Sukey  to  propagate 
calumnies  against  me?  The  provocation  I  had  given  cer- 
tainly did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a  deadly  enmity  as  a 
prosecution  and  a  perjury  showed  must  exist.  Howbeit, 
there  was  a  reason  for  the  anger  of  the  grocer's  daughter 
and  apprentice.  They  would  injure  me  in  any  way  they 
could ;  and  (as  in  the  before-mentioned  case  of  the  bellows) 
take  the  first  weapon  at  hand  to  overthrow  me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  knowing  a  great  deal 
of  what  was  happening  round  about  them,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  parishioners  and  neighbours,  the  two  gentlemen 
could  not,  then,  press  me  too  closely.  Smuggled  silk  and 
lace,  rum  and  brandy?  Who  had  not  these  in  his  posses- 
sion along  the  Sussex  and  Kent  coast?  "  And,  Wing,  will 
you  promise  me  there  are  no  ribbons  in  your  house  but  such 
as  have  paid  duty?  "  asks  one  doctor  of  the  other, 
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"  My  good  friend,  it  is  lucky  my  wife  has  gone  to  her 
tea-table,"  replies  Dr.  Wing,  "or  I  would  not  answer  for 
the  peace  being  kept." 

"My  dear  Wing,"  continues  Dr.  Barnard,  "this  brandy 
punch  is  excellent,  and  is  worthy  of  being  smuggled.  To 
run  an  anker  of  brandy  seems  no  monstrous  crime ;  but 
when  men  engage  ia  these  lawless  ventures  at  all,  who 
knows  how  far  the  evil  will  go?  I  buy  ten  kegs  of  brandy 
from  a  French  fishing-boat,  I  land  it  under  a  lie  on  the 
coast,  I  send  it  inland  ever  so  far,  be  it  from  here  to  York, 
and  all  my  consignees  lie  and  swindle.  I  land  it,  and  lie 
to  the  revenue  officer.  Under  a  lie  (that  is,  a  mutual 
secrecy,)  I  sell  it  to  the  landlord  of  the  '  Bell'  at  Maid- 
stone, say — where  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Denny,  looked  at 
his  pistols.  You  remember  the  day  when  his  brother  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  shot  in  his  face?  My  landlord  sells  it 
to  a  customer  under  a  lie.  We  are  all  engaged  in  crime, 
conspiracy,  and  falsehood;  nay,  if  the  revenue  looks  too 
closely  after  us,  we  out  with  our  pistols,  and  to  crime  and 
conspiracy  add  murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in 
lying  every  day  will  scruple  about  a  false  oath  in  a  witness- 
box?  Crime  engenders  crime,  sir.  Eound  about  us, 
Wing,  I  know  there  exists  a  vast  confederacy  of  fraud, 
greed,  and  rebellion.  I  name  no  names,  sir.  I  fear 
men  high  placed  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  largely  en- 
dowed with  its  riches  too,  are  concerned  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  godless  traf&c  of  smuggling,  and  to  what  does  it 
not  lead  them?  To  falsehood,  to  wickedness,  to  murder, 
to " 

"  Tea,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,"  says  John,  entering.  "  My 
mistress  and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting." 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of  poor  Denis 
Duval's  persecution  and  innocence,  and  had  shown  him 
great  kindness.  By  the  time  when  we  joined  them  after 
dinner,  they  had  had  time  to  perform  a  new  toilette,  being 
engaged  to  cards  with  some  neighbours.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Wing  was  a  customer  to  my  mother  for  some  of  her  French 
goods,  and  she  would  scarcely,  on  an  ordinary  occasion, 
have  admitted  such  a  lowly  guest  to  her  table  as  the  humble 
dressmaker's  boy ;  but  she  and  the  ladies  were  very  kind, 
and  my  persecution  and  proved  innocence  had  interested 
them  in  my  favour. 

"You  have  had  a  long  sitting,  gentlemen,"  says  Mrs. 
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Wing :  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  deep  in  politics,  and  the 
quarrel  with  France." 

"  We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and  French  goods, 
my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Wing,  dryly. 

"  And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and  encouraging 
smuggling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wing!  "  cries  my  doctor. 

"Indeed,  Dr.  Barnard!"  Kow,  Mrs.  Wing  and  the 
young  ladies  were  dressed  in  smart  new  caps,  and  ribbons, 
which  my  poor  mother  supplied ;  and  they  turned  red,  and 
I  turned  as  red  as  the  cap-ribbons,  as  I  thought  how  my 
good  ladies  had  been  provided.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Wing 
was  desirous  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  persecution?  " 
she  asked.  "He  can't  go  back  to  Mr.  Kudge — that  horrid 
Wesleyan  who  has  accused  him  of  stealing." 

No,  indeed,  I  could  not  go  back.  We  had  not  thought 
about  the  matter  until  then.  There  had  been  a  hundred 
things  to  agitate  and  interest  me  in  the  half-dozen  hours 
since  my  apprehension  and  dismissal. 

The  doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in  his  chaise. 
I  could  not  go  back  to  my  persecutors,  that  was  clear,  ex- 
cept to  reclaim  my  little  property  and  my  poor  little  boxes, 
which  they  had  found  means  to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave 
me  a  hand,  the  young  ladies  a  stately  curtsey ;  and  my 
good  Dr.  Barnard  putting  a  hand  under  the  arm  of  the 
barber's  grandson,  we  quitted  these  kind  people.  I  was 
not  on  the  quarter-deck  as  yet,  you  see.  I  was  but  a  hum- 
ble lad  belonging  to  ordinary  tradesmen. 

By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  the  two  clergy- 
men, during  their  after-dinner  talk,  had  employed  a  part  of 
it  in  examining  me  as  to  my  little  store  of  learning  at 
school,  and  my  future  prospects.  Of  Latin  I  had  a  smat- 
tering ;  French,  owing  to  my  birth,  and  mainly  to  M  de  la 
Motte's  instruction  and  conversation,  I  could  speak  better 
than  either  of  my  two  examiners,  and  with  quite  the  good 
manner  and  conversation.  I  was  well  advanced,  too,  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry;  and  "Dampier's  Voyages"  were 
as  mucli  my  delight  as  those  of  Sinbad  or  my  friends  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  Man  Friday.  I  could  pass  a  good  exam- 
ination in  navigation  and  seamanship,  and  could  give  an 
account  of  the  different  sailings,  working-tides,  double 
altitudes,  and  so  forth. 

"And  you  can  manage  a  boat  at  sea,  too?"   says  Dr. 
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Barnard,  dryly.  I  blushed,  I  suppose.  I  could  do  that, 
and  could  steer,  reef,  and  pull  an  oar.  At  least  I  could  do 
so  two  years  ago. 

"Denny,  my  boy,"  says  my  good  doctor,  "I  think  'tis 
time  for  thee  to  leave  this  school  at  any  rate,  and  that  our 
friend  Sir  Peter  must  provide  for  thee." 

However  he  may  desire  to  improve  in  learning,  no  boy, 
I  fancy,  is  very  sorry  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  him  to 
leave  school.  I  said  that  I  should  be  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter, 
my  patron,  would  provide  for  me.  With  the  education  I 
had,  I  ought  to  get  on,  the  doctor  said,  and  my  grandfather 
he  was  sure  would  find  the  means  for  allowing  me  to  ap- 
pear like  a  gentleman. 

To  fit  a  boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
to  enable  him  to  rank  with  others,  I  had  heard  would 
cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  at  least  I  asked, 
did  Dr.  Barnard  think  my  grandfather  could  afford  such  a 
sum? 

"I  know  not  your  grandfather's  means,"  Dr.  Barnard 
answered,  smiling.  "He  keeps  his  own  counsel  But  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  Denny,  if  he  cannot  afford  to 
make  you  a  better  allowance  than  many  a  fine  gentleman 
can  give  his  son.  I  believe  him  to  be  rich.  Mind,  I  have 
no'  precise  reason  for  my  belief ;  but  I  fancy.  Master  Denis, 
your  good  grandpapa' s^s/trnp- has  been  very  profitable  to 
him." 

How  rich  was  he?  I  began  to  think  of  the  treasures  in 
my  favourite  "  Arabian  Nights."  Did  Dr  Barnard  think 
grandfather  was  very  rich?  Well — the  doctor  could  not 
tell.  The  notion  in  Winchelsea  was  that  old  Mr.  Denis 
was  very  well  to  do.  At  any  rate  I  must  go  back  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  that  I  should  stay  with  the  Kudge  fam- 
ily after  the  insulting  treatment  I  had  had  from  them  The 
doctor  said  he  would  take  me  home  with  him  in  his  chaise, 
if  I  would  pack  my  little  trunks ;  and  with  this  talk  we 
reached  Budge's  shop,  which  I  entered  not  without  a  beat- 
ing heart.  There  was  Eudge  glaring  at  me  from  behind 
his  desk,  where  he  was  posting  his  books.  The  apprentice 
looked  daggers  at  me  as  he  came  up  through  a  trap-door 
from  the  cellar  with  a  string  of  dip-candles ;  and  my  charm- 
ing Miss  Susan  was  behind  the  counter  tossing  up  her  ugly 
head. 

"Ho!   he's  come  back,  have  he?"    says  Miss  Eudge. 
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"  As  ali  the  cupboards  is  locked  in  the  parlour,  you  can  go 
in,  and  get  your  tea  there,  young  man." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Eudge, "  said  my 
kind  doctor.  "  He  cannot  remain  with  you,  after  the 
charge  which  you  made  against  him  this  morning. " 

"  Of  having  our  marked  money  in  his  box?  Do  you  go 
for  to  dare  for  to  say  we  put  it  there?  "  cries  miss,  glaring 
now  at  me,  now  at  Doctor  Barnard.  "Go  to  say  that. 
Please  to  say  that  once,  Dr.  Barnard,  before  Mrs.  Barker 
and  Mrs.  Scales"  (these  were  two  women  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  shop  purchasing  goods).  "  Just  be  so  good  for 
to  say  before  these  ladies,  that  we  have  put  the  money  in 
that  boy's  box,  and  we'll  see  whether  there  is  not  justice 
in  Hengland  for  a  poor  girl  whom  you  insult,  because  you 
are  a  doctor  and  a  magistrate  indeed !  Eh,  if  I  was  a  man, 
I  wouldn't  let  some  people's  gowns,  and  cassocks,  and 
bands,  remain  long  on  their  backs — that  I  wouldn't.  And 
some  people  wouldn't  see  a  woman  insulted  if  they  wasn't 
cowards ! "  As  she  said  this.  Miss  Sukey  looked  at  the 
cellar-trap,  above  which  the  apprentice's  head  had  ap- 
peared, but  the  doctor  turned  also  towards  it  with  a  glance 
so  threatening,  that  Bevil  let  the  trap  fall  suddenly  down, 
not  a  little  to  my  doctor's  amusement. 

"  Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I  will  come  back  for 
thee  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Eudge  must  see  that  after  being 
so  insulted  as  you  have  been,  you  never  as  a  gentleman  can 
stay  in  this  house." 

"  A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed !  "  ejaculates  Miss  Eudge. 
"Pray,  how  long  since  was  barbers  gentlemen,  I  should 
like  to  know?  Mrs.  Scales  mum,  Mrs.  Barker  mum, — did 
you  ever  have  your  hair  dressed  by  a  gentleman?  If  you 
want  for  to  have  it,  you  must  go  to  Mounseer  Duval,  at 
Winchelsea,  which  one  of  the  name  was  hung,  Mrs.  Barker 
mum,  for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  he  won't  be  the  last 
neither ! " 

There  was  no  use  in  bandying  abuse  with  this  woman. 
"  I  will  go  and  get  my  trunk,  and  be  ready,  sir,"  I  said  to 
the  doctor ;  but  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  the 
raging  virago  opposite  me  burst  out  with  a  fury  of  words, 
that  I  certainly  can't  remember  after  five-and-forty  years. 
I  fancy  I  see  now  the  little  green  eyes  gleaming  hatred  at 
me,  the  lean  arms  a-kimbo,  the  feet  stamping  as  she  hisses 
out  every  imaginable  imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 
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"  Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  see  that  bar- 
ber's boy  insult  me?"  she  cried.  "Bevil,  I  say — Bevil! 
'Elp  me ! " 

I  ran  upstairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not  twenty 
minutes  in  making  up  my  packages.  I  had  passed  years 
in  that  little  room,  and  somehow  grieved  to  leave  it.  The 
odious  people  had  injured  me,  and  yet  I  would  have  liked 
to  part  friends  with  them.  I  had  passed  delightful  nights 
there  in  the  company  of  Eobinson  Crusoe,  mariner,  and 
Monsieur  Galland  and  his  Contes  Arabes,  and  Hector  of 
Troy,  whose  adventures  and  lamentable  death  (out  of  Mr. 
Pope)  I  could  recite  by  heart;  and  I  had  had  weary  nights, 
too,  with  my  school-books,  cramming  that  crabbed  Latin 
grammar  into  my  puzzled  brain.  With  arithmetic,  loga- 
rithms, and  mathematics  I  have  said  I  was  more  familiar. 
I  took  a  pretty  good  place  in  our  school  with  them,  and 
ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  now  my  boxes  being  packed  (my  little  library  being 
stowed  away  in  that  which  contained  my  famous  pistol),  I 
brought  them  downstairs,  with  nobody  to  help  me,  and  had 
them  in  the  passage  ready  against  Dr.  Barnard's  arrival. 
The  passage  is  behind  the  back  shop  at  Kudge's — (dear 
me!  how  well  I  remember  it!) — and  a  door  thence  leads 
into  a  side-street.  On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  is  the 
kitchen,  where  had  been  the  fight  which  has  been  described 
already,  and  where  we  commonly  took  our  meals. 

I  declare  I  went  into  that  kitchen  disposed  to  part  friends 
with  all  these  people — to  forgive  Miss  Sukey  her  lies,  and 
Bevil  his  cuffs,  and  all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old 
Eudge  was  by  the  fire,  having  his  supper ;  Miss  Sukey  op- 
posite to  him.     Bevil,  as  yet,  was  minding  the  shop. 

"  I  have  come  to  shake  hands  before  going  away,"  I  said. 

"You're  a-going,  are  you?  And  pray,  sir,  wherehever 
are  you  a-going  of?  "  says  Miss  Sukey,  over  her  tea. 

"I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Barnard.  I  can't  stop  in 
this  house  after  you  have  accused  me  of  stealing  your 
money." 

"  Stealing?  Wasn't  the  money  in  your  box,  you  little 
beastly  thief?  " 

"0,  you  young  reprobate,  I  am  surprised  the  bears  don't 
come  in  and  eat  you,"  groans  old  Eudge.  "You  have 
shortened  my  life  with  your  wickedness,  that  you  have ; 
and  if  you  don't  bring  your  good  grandfather's  grey  hairs 
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with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  T  shall  be  surprised,  that  I  shall. 
You,  who  come  of  a  pious  family — I  tremble  when  I  think 
of  you,  Denis  Duval !  " 

"  Tremble !  Faugh !  the  wicked  little  beast !  he  makes 
me  sick,  he  do !  "  cries  Miss  Sukey,  with  looks  of  genuine 
loathing. 

"Let  him  depart  from  among  us!  "  cries  Eudge. 

"  Never  do  I  wish  to  see  his  ugly  face  again !  "  exclaims 
the  gentle  Susan. 

"I  am  going  as  soon  as  Dr,  Barnard's  chaise  comes,"  I 
said.     "  My  boxes  are  in  the  passage  now,  ready  packed. " 

"Eeady  packed,  are  they?  Is  there  any  more  of  our 
money  in  them,  you  little  miscreant?  Pa,  is  your  silver 
tankard  in  the  cupboard,  and  is  the  spoons  safe?  " 

I  think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive  away  the 
mortifications  of  the  morning  in  the  court-house.  She  be- 
came more  excited  and  violent  with  every  word  she  spoke, 
and  shrieked  and  clenched  her  fists  at  me  like  a  mad  woman. 

"  Susanna,  you  have  had  false  witness  bore  against  you, 
my  child;  and  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name.  But  be 
calm,  be  calm ;  it's  our  duty  to  be  calm !  " 

"Eh!"  (here  she  gives  a  grunt).  "Calm  with  that 
sneak — that  pig — that  liar — that  beast!  Where's  Edward 
Bevil?  Why  don't  he  come  forward  like  a  man,  and  flog 
the  young  scoundrel's  life  out?  "  shrieks  Susanna.  "  Oh, 
with  this  here  horsewhip,  how  I  would  like  to  give  it  you !  " 
(She  clutched  her  father's  whip  from  the  dresser,  where  it 
commonly  hung  on  two  hooks.)  "Oh,  you — you.  villain! 
you  have  got  your  pistol,  have  you?  Shoot  me,  you  little 
coward,  I  ain't  afraid  of  you!  You  have  your  pistol  in 
your  box,  have  you !  "  (I  uselessly  said  as  much  in  reply 
to  this  taunt.)  "Stop!  I  say.  Pa! — that  young  thief  isn't 
going  away  with  them  boxes,  and  robbing  the  whole  house 
as  he  may.  Open  the  boxes  this  instant !  We'll  see  he's 
stole  nothing!     Open  them,  I  say!  " 

I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  blood  was 
boiling  up  at  this  brutal  behaviour ;  and  as  she  dashed  out 
of  the  room  to  seize  one  of  my  boxes,  I  put  myself  before 
her,  and  sat  down  on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a  bad  position  to  take,  for  the  furious 
vixen  began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at  my  face  with  the  rid- 
ing-whip, and  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  wrench  it 
from  her. 
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Of  course,  at  this  act  of  defence  on  my  part,  Miss  Sukey 
yelled  for  help,  and  called  out,  "Edward!  Ned  Bevil! 
The  coward  is  a-striking  me!  Help,  Ned!"  At  this,  the 
shop  door  flies  opeu,  and  Sukey's  champion  is  about  to 
rush  on  me,  but  he  breaks  down  over  my  other  box  with  a 
crash  of  his  shins,  and  frightful  execrations.  His  nose  is 
prone  on  the  pavement ;  Miss  Sukey  is  wildly  laying  about 
her  with  her  horsewhip  (and  I  think  Bevil' s  jacket  came  in 
for  most  of  the  blows) ;  we  are  all  higgledy-piggledy,  plung- 
ing and  scuffling  in  the  dark — when  a  carriage  drives  up, 
which  I  had  not  heard  in  the  noise  of  action,  and,  as  the 
hall  door  opened,  I  was  pleased  to  think  that  Dr.  Barnard 
had  arrived,  according  to  his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  doctor.  The  new  comer  wore  a  gown, 
but  not  a  cassock.  Soon  after  my  trial  before  the  magis- 
trates was  over,  our  neighbour,  John  Jephson,  of  Winchel- 
sea,  mounted  his  cart  and  rode  home  from  Eye  market. 
He  straightway  went  to  our  house,  and  told  my  mother  of 
the  strange  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  and  of  my  ac- 
cusation before  the  magistrates  and  acquittal.  She  begged, 
she  ordered  Jephson  to  lend  her  his  cart.  She  seized  whip 
and  reins;  she  drove  over  to  JRye;  and  I  don't  envy  Jeph- 
son* sold  grey  mare  that  journey  with  such  a  charioteer  be- 
hind her.  The  door,  opening  from  the  street,  flung  light 
into  the  passage;  and  behold,  we  three  warriors  were 
sprawling  on  the  floor  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  stage  of 
the  battle  as  my  mother  entered ! 

What  a  scene  for  a  mother  with  a  strong  arm,  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  high  temper !  Madame  Duval  rnshed  instantly 
at  Miss  Susan,  and  tore  her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which 
fair  Susan  was  pummelling  with  the  whip.  A  part  of 
Sasan's  cap  and  tufts  of  her  red  hair  were  torn  off  by  this 
maternal  Amazon,  and  Susan  was  hurled  through  the  open 
door  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  fell  before  her  frightened 
father.  I  don't  know  how  many  blows  my  parent  inflicted 
upon  this  creature.  Mother  might  have  slain  her,  but  that 
the  chaste  Susanna,  screaming  shrilly,  rolled  under  the 
deal  kitchen  table. 

Madame  Duval  had  wrenched  away  from  this  young 
person  the  horsewhip  with  which  Susan  had  been  operating 
upon  the  shoulders  of  her  only  son,  and  snatched  the  weapon 
as  her  fallen  foe  dropped.  And  now  my  mamma,  seeing 
old  Mr.  Rudge  sitting  in  a  ghastly  state  of  terror  in  the 
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corner,  rushed  at  the  grocer,  and  in  one  minute,  with  butt 
and  thong,  inflicted  a  score  of  lashes  over  his  face,  nose, 
and  eyes,  for  which  anybody  who  chooses  may  pity  him. 
"  Ah,  you  will  call  my  boy  a  thief,  will  you?  Ah,  you  will 
take  my  Denny  before  the  justices,  will  you?  Prends  moi 
Qa,  gredin!  Attrape,  lache!  Nimmt  noch  ein  paar 
Schlage,  Spitzbube ! "  cries  out  mother,  in  that  polyglot 
language  of  English,  French,  High-Dutch,  which  she  al- 
ways used  when  excited.  My  good  mother  could  shave  and 
dress  gentlemen's  heads  as  well  as  any  man;  and  faith  I 
am  certain  than  no  man  in  all  Europe  got  a  better  dressing 
than  Mr.  Eudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me !  I  have  written  near  a  page  to  describe  a  battle 
which  oould  not  have  lasted  five  minutes.  Mother's  cart 
was  drawn  up  at  the  side-street  whilst  she  was  victoriously 
engaged  within.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  had 
come  to  the  front  door  of  the  shop,  and  he  strode  through 
it,  and  found  us  conquerors  in  possession  of  both  fields. 
Since  my  last  battle  with  Bevil,  we  both  knew  that  I 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him.  "In  the  king's  name, 
I  charge  you  drop  your  daggers,"  as  the  man  saj^s  in  the 
play.  Our  wars  were  over  on  the  appearance  of  the 
man  of  peace.  Mother  left  off  plying  the  horsewhip  over 
Eudge ;  Miss  Sukey  came  out  from  under  the  table ;  Mr. 
Bevil  rose,  and  slunk  off  to  wash  his  bleeding  face ;  and 
when  the  wretched  Eudge  whimpered  out  that  he  would 
have  the  law  for  this  assault,  the  doctor  sternly  said, 
"  You  were  three  to  one  during  part  of  the  battle,  three 
to  two  afterwards,  and  after  your  testimony  to-day,  you 
perjured  old  miscreant,  do  you  suppose  any  magistrate  will 
believe  you?  " 

No.  Nobody  did  believe  them.  A  punishment  fell  on 
these  bad  people.  I  don't  know  who  gave  the  name,  but 
Eudge  and  his  daughter  were  called  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
in  Eye;  and  from  that  day  the  old  man's  affairs  seemed  to 
turn  to  the  bad.  When  our  boys  of  Pocock's  met  the 
grocer,  his  daughter,  or  his  apprentice,  the  little  miscreants 
would  cry  out,  "Who  put  the  money  in  Denny's  box?" 
"  Who  bore  false  witness  against  his  neighbour?  "  "  Kiss 
the  book,  Sukey  my  dear,  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  do  you  hear? "  They 
had  a  dreadful  life,  that  poor  grocer's  family.  As  for 
that  rogue  Tom  Parrot,  he  comes  into  the  shop  one  market- 
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day  when  the  place  was  full,  and  asks  for  a  penn'orth  of 
sugar-candy,  in  payment  for  which  he  offers  a  penny  to  old 
Eudge  sitting  at  his  books  behind  his  high  desk.  "It's  a 
good  bit  of  money,"  says  Tom  (as  bold  as  the  brass  which 
he  was  tendering).  "It  ainH  marked,  Mr.  Rudge,  like 
Denny  Duval's  money !  "  And,  no  doubt,  at  a  signal  from 
the  young  reprobate,  a  chorus  of  boys  posted  outside  began 
to  sing,  "  Ananias,  Ananias !     He  pretends  to  be  so  pious ! 

Ananias  and  Saphia "     Well,  well,  the  Saphia  of  these 

young  wags  was  made  to  rhyme  incorrectly  with  a  word 
beginning  with  L.  JSTor  was  this  the  only  punishment 
which  befell  the  unhappy  Rudge :  Mrs.  Wiug  and  several 
of  his  chief  patrons  took  away  their  custom  from  him  and 
dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposition  grocer.  Not  long 
after  my  affair.  Miss  Sukey  married  the  toothless  appren- 
tice, who  got  a  bad  bargain  with  her,  sweetheart  or  wife. 
I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  what  a  penalty  they  (and 
some  others)  had  to  pay  for  their  wickedness ;  and  of  an 
act  of  contrition  on  poor  Miss  Sukey' s  part,  whom,  I  am 
sure,  I  heartily  forgive.  Then  was  cleared  up  that  mys- 
tery (which  I  could  not  understand,  and  Dr.  Barnard  could 
not,  or  would  not)  of  the  persecutions  directed  against  a 
humble  lad,  who  never,  except  in  self-defence,  did  harm 
to  any  mortal. 

I  shouldered  the  trunks,  causes  of  the  late  lamentable 
war,  and  put  them  into  mother's  cart,  into  which  I  was 
about  to  mount,  but  the  shrewd  old  lady  would  not  let  me 
take  a  place  beside  her.  "  I  can  drive  well  enough.  Go 
thou  in  the  chaise  with  the  doctor.  He  can  talk  to  thee 
better,  my  son,  than  an  ignorant  woman  like  me.  Neigh- 
bour Jephson  told  me  how  the  good  gentleman  stood  by 
thee  in  the  justice-court.  If  ever  I  or  mine  can  do  any- 
thing to  repay  him,  he  may  command  me.  Houp,  Schim- 
mel !  Fort !  Shalt  soon  be  to  house !  "  And  with  this  she 
was  off  with  my  bag  and  baggage,  as  the  night  was  begin- 
ning to  fall. 

I  went  out  of  the  Rudges'  house,  into  which  I  have 
never  since  set  foot.  I  took  my  place  in  the  chaise  by  my 
kind  Dr.  Barnard.  We  passed  through  Winchelsea  gate, 
and  dipped  down  into  the  marshy  plain  beyond  with  bright 
glimpses  of  the  Channel  shining  beside  us,  and  the  stars 
glittering  overhead.  We  talked  of  the  affair  of  the  day  of 
course — the  affair  most  interesting,   that  is,  to  me,  who 
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could  think  of  nothing  but  magistrates,  and  committals, 
and  acquittals.  The  doctor  repeated  his  firm  conviction 
that  there  was  a  great  smuggling  conspiracy  all  along  the 
coast  and  neighbourhood.  Master  Eudge  was  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  (which,  indeed,  I  knew,  having  been  out  with 
his  people  once  or  twice,  as  I  have  told,  to  my  shame) . 
"  Perhaps  there  were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 
belonged  to  the  same  society?"  the  doctor  said,  dryly. 
"  Gee  up,  Daisy !  There  were  other  people  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  to  be  found  at  Winchelsea  as  well  as  at 
Rye.  Your  precious  one-eyed  enemy  is  in  it;  so,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte ;  so  is — can 
you  guess  the  name  of  any  one  besides,  Denny?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  sadly;  I  knew  my  own  grandfather 
was  engaged  in  that  traffic.  "But  if — if  others  are,  I 
promise  you,  on  my  honour,  I  never  will  embark  in  it,"  I 
added. 

"  'Twill  be  more  dangerous  now  than  it  has  been.  There 
will  be  obstacles  to  crossing  the  Channel  which  the  contra- 
band gentlemen  have  not  known  for  some  time  past.  Have 
you  not  heard  the  news?  " 

"  What  news?  "  Indeed  I  had  thought  of  none  but  my 
own  affairs.  A  post  had  come  in  that  very  evening  from 
London,  bringing  intelligence  of  no  little  importance  even 
to  poor  me,  as  it  turned  out.  And  the  news  was  that  his 
Majesty  the  King,  having  been  informed  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  had  been  signed  between  the  Court  of 
France  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  Majesty's  re- 
volted subjects  in  North  America,  "has  judged  it  necessary 
to  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  the 
French  Court,  *  *  *  and  relying  with  the  firmest  con- 
fidence upon  the  zealous  and  affectionate  support  of  his 
faithful  people,  he  is  determined  to  prepare  to  exert,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  all  the  forces  and  resources  of  his 
kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  adequate  to  repel  every 
insult  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  power 
and  reputation  of  this  country." 

So  as  I  was  coming  out  of  Rye  court-house,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  my  enemies,  and  my  trials,  and  my  triumphs, 
post-boys  were  galloping  all  over  the  land  to  announce  that 
we  were  at  war  with  France.  One  of  them,  as  we  made 
our  way  home,  clattered  past  us  with  his  twanging  horn, 
crying  his  news  of  war  with  France.     As  we  wound  along 
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tlie  plain,  we  could  see  the  Frencli  lights  across  the  Chan- 
nel. My  life  has  lasted  for  fifty  years  since  then,  and 
scarcely  ever  since,  but  for  very  very  brief  intervals,  has 
that  baleful  war-light  ceased  to  burn. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news  arrived 
after  we  left  Rye,  but,  riding  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than 
that  which  our  doctor's  nag  practised,  overtook  us  ere  we 
had  reached  our  own  town  of  Winchelsea.  All  our  town 
was  alive  with  the  news  in  half  an  hour;  and  in  the 
market-place,  the  public-houses,  and  from  house  to  house, 
people  assembled  and  talked.  So  we  were  at  war  again 
with  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  as  well  as  with 
our  rebellious  children  in  America ;  and  the  rebellious  chil- 
dren were  having  the  better  of  the  parent  at  this  time.  We 
boys  at  Pocock's  had  fought  the  war  stoutly  and  with  great 
elation  at  first.  Over  our  maps  we  had  pursued  the  rebels, 
and  beaten  them  in  repeated  encounters.  We  routed  them 
on  Long  Island.  We  conquered  them  at  Brandywine.  We 
vanquished  them  gloriously  at  Bunker's  Hill.  We  marched 
triumphantly  into  Philadelphia  with  Howe.  We  were 
quite  bewildered  when  we  had  to  surrender  with  General 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  being,  somehow,  not  accustomed  to 
hear  of  British  armies  surrendering,  and  British  valour 
being  beat.  "  We  had  a  half-holiday  for  Long  Island," 
says  Tom  Parrot,  sitting  next  to  me  in  school.  "  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  flogged  all  round  for  Saratoga."  As  for  those 
Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their  treason  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  were  gathering  up  wrath  against  them.  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed,  were  of  a  different  sort;  and  I 
think  the  banished  Huguenots  of  France  have  not  been 
unworthy  subjects  of  our  new  sovereign. 

There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in  Winchelsea 
who  I  own  was  a  sad  rebel.  When  Mrs.  Barnard,  talking 
about  the  war,  turned  round  to  Agnes,  and  said,  "  Agnes, 
my  child,  on  what  side  are  you?  "  Mademoiselle  de  Barr 
blushed  very  red,  and  said,  "  I  am  a  French  girl,  and  I  am 
of  the  side  of  my  country.     Vive  la  France !  vive  le  Eoi !  " 

"Oh,  Agnes!  oh,  you  perverted,  ungrateful  little,  little 
monster !  "  cries  Mrs.  Barnard,  beginning  to  weep. 

But  the  doctor,  far  from  being  angry,  smiled  and  looked 
pleased;  and  making  Agnes  a  mock  reverence,  he  said, 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne,  I  think  a  little  Frenchwoman 
should  be  for  France ;    and  here  is  the  tray,  and  we  won't 
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fight  until  after  supper."  And  as  he  spoke  that  night  the 
prayer  appointed  by  his  Church  for  the  time  of  war — prayed 
that  we  might  be  armed  with  His  defence  who  is  the  only 
giver  of  all  victory — I  thought  I  never  heard  the  good 
man's  voice  more  touching  and  solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  nightly  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  Rectory,  a  certain  little  person  who  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  used  to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  in- 
structors forbidding  her  to  take  part  in  our  English  wor- 
ship. When  it  was  over,  and  the  doctor's  household  had 
withdrawn,  Miss  Agnes  had  a  flushed,  almost  angry  face. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  aunt  Barnard?  "  said  the  little 
rebel.  "If  I  pray  for  you,  I  pray  that  my  country  may  be 
conquered,  and  that  you  may  be  saved  and  delivered  out  of 
our  hands." 

"  No,  faith,  my  child,  I  think  we  will  not  call  upon  thee 
for  Amen,"  says  the  doctor,  patting  her  cheek. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  prevail  over  my 
country,"  whimpers  the  little  maid.  "I  am  sure  I  won't 
pray  that  any  harm  may  happen  to  you,  and  aunt  Barnard, 
and  Denny — never,  never !  "  And  in  a  passion  of  tears  she 
buried  her  head  against  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  and 
we  were  all  not  a  little  moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked  from  the  Rec- 
tory to  the  Priory  House,  which  was  only  too  near.  I 
paused  ere  I  rang  at  the  bell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little 
hand  in  mine. 

"  You  will  never  be  my  euemy,  Denny,  will  you?  "  she 
said,  looking  up. 

"My  dear,"  I  faltered  out,  "I  will  love  you  forever  and 
ever!  "  I  thought  of  the  infant  whom  I  brought  home  in 
my  arms  from  the  sea-shore,  and  once  more  my  dearest 
maiden  was  held  in  them,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  an 
exquisite  bliss. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

I  ENTER  HIS  MAJESTY'S  NAVY. 

I  PROMISE  you  there  was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  next 
Sunday  regarding  our  good  rector's  opinions.  Ever  since 
the  war  with  America  began,  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  exhorted  his  people  to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  the 
authority  of  Caesar.  "  War, "  he  taught,  "  is  not  altogether 
an  evil;  and  ordained  of  Heaven,  as  our  illnesses  and 
fevers  doubtless  are,  for  our  good.  It  teaches  obedience 
and  contentment  under  privations ;  it  fortifies  courage;  it 
tests  loyalty ;  it  gives  occasion  for  showing  mercifulness  of 
heart ;  moderation  in  victory ;  endurance  and  cheerfulness 
under  defeat.  The  brave  who  do  battle  victoriously  in 
their  country's  cause  leave  a  legacy  of  honour  to  their  chil- 
dren. We  English  of  the  present  day  are  the  better  for 
Creqy,  and  Agincourt,  and  Blenheim.  I  do  not  grudge  the 
Scots  their  day  of  Bannockburn,  nor  the  French  their  Fon- 
tenoy.  Such  valour  proves  the  manhood  of  nations.  When 
we  have  conquered  the  American  rebellion,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  do,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  these  rebel- 
lious children  of  ours  have  comported  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  our  English  race,  that  they  have  been  hardy 
and  resolute,  merciful  and  moderate.  In  that  Declaration 
of  War  against  France,  which  has  just  reached  us,  and 
which  interests  all  England,  and  the  men  of  this  coast  es- 
pecially, I  have  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  right 
is  on  our  side,  than  I  have  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  right 
to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  an  hour  of  almost  equal 
peril,  I  pray  we  may  show  the  same  watchfulness,  con- 
stancy, and  valour ;  bracing  ourselves  to  do  the  duty  before 
us,  and  leaving  the  issue  to  the  Giver  of  all  Victory." 

Ere  he  left  the  pulpit,  our  good  rector  announced  that  he 
would  call  a  meeting  for  next  market-day  in  our  town-hall 
— a  meeting  of  gentry,  farmers,  and  seafaring  men,  to  de- 
vise means  for  the  defence  of  our  coast  and  harbours.  The 
French  might  be  upon  us  any  day ;  and  all  our  people  were 
in  a  buzz  of  excitement.  Volunteers  and  Fencibles  patrol- 
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ling  our  shores,  and  fishermen's  glasses  forever  on  the  look- 
out towards  the  opposite  coast. 

We  had  a  great  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  and  of  the 
speakers  it  was  who  should  be  most  loyal  to  king  and  coun- 
try. Subscriptions  for  a  Defence  Fund  were  straightway 
set  afoot.  It  was  determined  the  Cinque  Port  towns  should 
raise  a  regiment  of  Feneibles.  In  Winchelsea  alone  the 
gentry  and  chief  tradesmen  agreed  to  raise  a  troop  of  vol- 
unteer horse  to  patrol  along  the  shore  and  communicate 
■with  depots  of  the  regular  military  formed  at  Dover,  Has- 
tings, and  Deal.  The  fishermen  were  enrolled  to  serve  as 
coast  and  look-out  men.  From  Margate  to  Folkestone  the 
coast  was  watched  and  patrolled:  and  privateers  were 
equipped  and  sent  to  sea  from  many  of  the  ports  along  our 
line.  On  the  French  shore  we  heard  of  similar  warlili:e 
preparations.  The  fishermen  on  either'  coast  did  not  harm 
each  other  as  yet,  though  presently  they  too  fell  to  blows : 
and  I  have  sad  reason  to  know  that  a  certain  ancestor  of 
mine  did  not  altogether  leave  off  his  relations  with  his 
French  friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  grandfather 
came  forward  with  a  subscription  and  a  long  speech.  He 
said  that  he  and  his  co-religionists  and  countrymen  of 
France  had  now  for  near  a  century  experienced  British  hos- 
pitality and  freedom;  that  when  driven  from  home  by 
Papist  persecution,  they  had  found  protection  here,  and 
that  now  was  the  time  for  French  Protestants  to  show  that 
they  were  grateful  and  faithful  subjects  of  King  George. 
Grandfather's  speech  was  very  warmly  received;  that  old 
man  had  lungs,  and  a  knack  of  speaking,  which  never  failed 
him.  He  could  spin  out  sentences  by  the  yard,  as  I  knew, 
who  had  heard  him  expound  for  half  hours  together  with 
that  droning  voice  which  had  long  ceased  (Heaven  help 
me!)  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  grandfather's 
graceless  grandson. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  James  Weston,  of  the  Priory, 
spoke,  and  with  a  good  spirit  too.  (He  and  my  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Joe,  were  both  present,  and  seated  with  the  gentle- 
folks and  magistrates  at  the  raised  end  of  the  hall.)  Mr. 
James  said  that  as  Mr.  Duval  had  spoken  for  the  French 
Protestants,  he,  for  his  part,  could  vouch  for  the  loyalty 
of  another  body  of  men,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England. 
In  the  hour  of  danger  he  trusted  that  he  and  his  brethren 
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were  as  good  subjects  as  any  Protestants  in  the  realm. 
And  as  a  trifling  test  of  his  loyalty — though  he  believed 
his  neighbour  Duval  was  a  richer  man  than  himself  (grand- 
father shrieked  a  "  No,  no ! "  and  there  was  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  hall) — he  offered  as  a  contribution  to  a  de- 
fence fund  to  lay  down  two  guineas  for  Mr.  Duval's  one ! 

"I  will  give  my  guinea,  I  am  sure,"  says  grandfather, 
very  meekly,  "and  may  that  poor  man's  mite  be  accepted 
and  useful ! " 

"  One  guinea !  "  roars  Weston ;  "  I  will  give  a  hundred 
guineas ! " 

"And  I  another  hundred,"  says  his  brother.  "We  will 
show  as  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  that  we  are 
not  inferior  in  loyalty  to  our  Protestant  brethren." 

"Put  my  fazer-in-law  Peter  Duval  down  for  one  'ondred 
guinea!"  calls  out  my  mother,  in  her  deep  voice.  "Put 
me  down  for  twenty-fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for 
twenty-fife  guinea!  We  have  eaten  of  English  bread  and 
we  are  grateful,  and  we  sing  with  all  our  hearts,  God  save 
King  George ! " 

Mother's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause. 
Farmers,  gentry,  shopkeepers,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  for- 
ward to  offer  their  subscription.  Before  the  meeting  broke 
up,  a  very  handsome  sum  was  promised  for  the  arming  and 
equipment  of  the  Winchelsea  Fencibles ;  and  old  Colonel 
Evans,  who  had  been  present  at  Minden  and  Fontenoy,  and 
young  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Brandyv/ine,  said 
that  they  would  superintend  the  drilling  of  the  Winchelsea 
Fencibles,  until  such  time  as  his  Majesty  should  send  offi- 
cers of  his  own  to  command  the  corps.  It  was  agreed  that 
everybody  spoke  and  acted  with  public  spirit.  "  Let  the 
French  land!  "  was  our  cry.  "The  men  of  Rye,  the  meir 
of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of  Hastings,  will  have  a  guard  of 
honour  to  receive  them  on  the  shore !  " 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land  was  an  opin- 
ion pretty  general  amongst  us,  especially  when  his  Maj- 
esty's proclamation  came,  announcing  the  great  naval  and 
military  armaments  which  the  enemy  was  preparing.  We 
had  certain  comimmications  with  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
Dunkirk  still,  and  our  fishing  boats  sometimes  went  as  far 
as  Ostend.  Our  informants  brought  us  full  news  of  all 
that  was  going  on  in  those  ports ;  of  the  troops  assembled 
there,  and  royal  French  ships  and  privateers  fitted  out.     I 
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was  not  much  surprised  one  night  to  find  our  old  Boulogne 
ally  Bidois  smoking  his  pipe  with  grandfather  in  the 
kitchen,  and  regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of  his  own 
brandy,  which  I  know  had  not  paid  unto  Caesar  Caesar's  due. 
The  pigeons  on  the  hill  were  making  their  journeys  still. 
Once,  when  I  went  up  to  visit  Farmer  Perreau,  I  found  M. 
de  la  Motte  and  a  companion  of  his  sending  off  one  of 
these  birds,  and  La  Motte' s  friend  said  sulkily,  in  German, 
"What  does  the  little  Spitsbuhe  do  here?"  ''  Versteht 
vielleieht  Deutsch,"  murmured  La  Motte,  hurriedly,  and 
turned  round  to  me  with  a  grin  of  welcome,  and  asked 
news  of  grandfather  and  my  mother. 

This  ally  of  the  chevalier's  was  a  lieutenant  Liitterloh, 
who  had  served  in  America  in  one  of  the  Hessian  regiments 
on  our  side,  and  who  was  now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea, 
where  he  talked  magnificently  about  war  and  his  own 
achievements,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  American 
provinces.  He  lived  near  Canterbury  as  I  heard.  I 
guessed,  of  course,  that  he  was  one  of  the  "Mackerel" 
party,  and  engaged  in  smuggling,  like  La  Motte,  the  Wes- 
tons,  and  my  graceless  old  grandfather  and  his  ally,  Mr. 
Rudge,  of  Rye.  I  shall  have  presently  to  tell  how  bitterly 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  had  afterwards  to  rue  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  German. 

Knowing  the  chevalier's  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Mackerel  fishery,  I  had  little  cause  to 
be  surprised  at  seeing  him  and  the  German  captain  to- 
gether; though  a  circumstance  now  arose,  which  might 
have  induced  me  to  suppose  him  engaged  in  practices  yet 
more  lawless  and  dangerous  than  smuggling.  I  was  walk- 
ing up  to  the  hill — must  I  let  slip  the  whole  truth,  madame, 
in  my  memoirs?  Well,  it  never  did  or  will  hurt  anybody ; 
and,  as  it  only  concerns  you  and  me,  may  be  told  without 
fear.  I  frequently,  I  say,  walked  up  the  hill  to  look  at 
these  pigeons,  for  a  certain  young  person  was  a  great  lover 
of  pigeons  too,  and  occasionally  would  come  to  see  Farmer 
Perreau's  columbarium.  Did  1  love  the  sight  of  this  dear 
white  dove  more  than  any  other?  Did  it  come  sometimes 
fluttering  to  my  heart?  Ah !  the  old  blood  throbs  there 
with  the  mere  recollection.  I  feel — shall  we  say  how  many 
years  younger,  my  dear?  In  fine,  those  little  walks  to  the 
pigeon-house  are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  our  stores  of 
memories. 
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I  was  coming  away,  then,  once  from  this  house  of  billing 
and  cooing,  when  I  chanced  to  espy  an  old  schoolmate, 
Thomas  Measom  by  name,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  new  uniform  as  a  private  of  our  regiment  of  Wiuchel- 
sea  Fencibles,  was  never  tired  of  wearing  it,  and  always 
walked  out  with  his  firelock  over  his  shoulder.  As  I  came 
up  to  Tom,  he  had  just  discharged  his  piece,  and  hit  his 
bird  too.  One  of  Farmer  Perreau's  pigeons  lay  dead  at 
Tom's  feet — one  of  the  carrier  pigeons,  and  the  young 
fellow  was  rather  scared  at  what  he  had  done,  especially 
when  he  saw  a  little  piece  of  paper  tied  under  the  wing  of 
the  slain  bird. 

He  could  not  read  the  message,  which  was  written  in 
our  German  handwriting,  and  was  only  in  three  lines,  which 
I  was  better  able  to  decipher  than  Tom.  I  supposed  at 
first  that  the  message  had  to  do  with  the  smuggling  busi- 
ness, in  which  so  many  of  our  friends  were  engaged,  and 
Measom  walked  off  rather  hurriedly,  being  by  no  means 
anxious  to  fall  into  the  farmer's  hands,  who  would  be  but 
ill-pleased  at  having  one  of  his  birds  killed. 

I  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  not  telling  Tom  what  I 
thought  about  the  matter:  but  I  did  have  a  thought,  and 
determined  to  commence  with  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard  re- 
garding it.  I  asked  to  see  him  at  the  Rectory,  and  there 
read  to  him  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  the  poor  mes- 
senger was  bearing  when  Tom's  ball  brought  him  down 

My  good  doctor  was  not  a  little  excited  and  pleased 
when  I  interpreted  the  pigeon's  message  to  him,  and  espe- 
cially praised  me  for  my  reticence  with  Tom  upon  the 
subject.  "It  maybe  a  mare's  nest  we  have  discovered, 
Denny,  my  boy,"  says  the  doctor;  "it  may  be  a  matter  of 
importance.  I  will  see  Colonel  Evans  on  this  subject  to- 
night." We  went  off  to  Mr.  Evans's  lodgings :  he  was  the 
old  ofacer  who  had  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Camberland, 
and  was,  like  the  doctor,  a  justice  of  peace  for  our  county. 
I  translated  for  the  colonel  the  paper,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect : 

[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray.] 

Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a  paper  before  him,  containing  an 
authorized  list  of  the  troops  at  the  various  Cinque  Port 
stations,  and  found  the  poor  pigeon's  information  quite 
correct.     Was  this  the  chevalier's  writing?   the  gentleman 
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asked.  No,  I  did  not  think  it  was  M.  de  la  Motte's  hand- 
writing. Then  I  mentioned  the  other  German  in  whose 
company  I  had  seen  M.  de  la  Motte :  the  Monsieur  Ltltter- 
loh  whom  Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew  quite  well.  "  If  Liltter- 
loh  is  engaged  in  the  business,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "  we  shall 
know  more  about  it ; "  and  he  whispered  something  to  Dr. 
Barnard.  Meanwhile  he  praised  me  exceedingly  for  my 
caution,  enjoined  me  to  say  nothing  regarding  the  matter, 
and  to  tell  my  comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom,  he  was  less  cautious.  Tom  talked 
about  his  adventure  to  one  or  two  cronies;  and  to  his 
parents,  who  were  tradesmen  like  my  own.  They  occupied 
a  snug  house  in  Winchelsea,  with  a  garden  and  a  good  pad- 
dock. One  day  their  horse  was  found  dead  in  the  stable. 
Another  day  their  cow  burst  and  died.  There  used  to  be 
strange  acts  of  revenge  perpetrated  in  those  days;  and 
farmers,  tradesmen,  or  gentry,  who  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  certain  parties,  had  often  to  rue  the  enmity 
which  they  provoked.  That  my  unhappy  old  grandfather 
was,  and  remained  in  the  smugglers'  league,  I  fear  is  a  fact 
which  I  can't  deny  or  palliate.  He  paid  a  heavy  penalty 
to  be  sure,  but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced  far  enough  to 
allow  of  my  telling  how  the  old  man  was  visited  for  his 
sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winchelsea  magistrates  Captain 
Pearson,  of  the  Serapis  frigate,  then  in  the  Downs;  and  I 
remember  this  gentleman,  having  seen  him  at  the  house  of 
my  kind  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pearson 
also  recollected  me  as  the  little  boy  who  had  shot  the  high- 
wayman ;  and  was  much  interested  when  he  heard  of  the 
carrier  pigeon,  and  the  news  which  he  bore.  It  appeared 
that  he,  as  well  as  Colonel  Evans,  were  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Llitterloh.  "You  are  a  good  lad,"  the  captain  said; 
"  but  we  know,"  said  the  captain,  "  all  the  news  those  birds 
carry." 

At  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed,  and  hourly 
expectant  of  a  French  invasion.  The  French  fleet  was  said 
to  outnumber  ours  in  the  Channel :  the  French  army,  we 
knew,  was  enormously  superior  to  our  own.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  terror  and  the  excitement;  the  panic  of  some,  the 
braggart  behaviour  of  others ;  and  specially  I  recall  the  way 
in  which  our  church  was  cleared  one  Sunday,  by  a  rumour 
which  ran  through  the  pews,  that  the  French  were  actually 
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landed.  How  the  people  rushed  away  from  the  building, 
and  some  of  them  whom  I  remember  the  loudest  amongst 
the  braggarts,  and  singing  their  "Come  if  you  dare!" 
Mother  and  I  in  Our  pew,  and  Captain  Pearson  in  the  rec- 
tor's, were  the  only  people  who  sate  out  the  sermon,  of 
which  Doctor  Barnard  would  not  abridge  a  line,  and  which, 
I  own,  I  thought  was  extremely  tantalizing  and  provoking. 
He  gave  the  blessing  with  more  than  ordinary  slowness  and 
solemnity ;  and  had  to  open  his  own  pulpit-door  and  stalk 
down  the  steps  without  the  accompaniment  of  his  usual 
escort,  the  clerk,  who  had  skipped  out  of  his  desk,  and  run 
away  like  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Doctor  Barnard 
had  me  home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory ;  my  good  mother 
being  much  too  shrewd  to  be  jealous  of  this  kindness  shown 
to  me  and  not  to  her.  When  she  waited  upon  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard with  her  basket  of  laces  and  perfumeries,  mother 
stood  as  became  her  station  as  a  tradeswoman.  "  For  thee, 
my  son,  'tis  different,"  she  said.  "I  will  have  thee  be  a 
gentleman."  And  faith,  I  hope  I  have  done  the  best  of 
my  humble  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  good  lady's  wish. 

The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  French,  and  the 
means  of  resisting  the  invasion,  of  course  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gentlemen's  conversation;  and  though  I  did  not 
understand  all  that  passed,  I  was  made  to  comprehend 
subsequently,  and  may  as  well  mention  facts  here  which 
only  came  to  be  explained  to  me  later.  The  pigeons  took 
over  certain  information  to  France,  in  return  for  that  which 
they  brought.  By  these  and  other  messengers  our  Govern- 
ment was  kept  quite  well  instructed  as  to  the  designs  and 
preparations  of  the  enemy,  and  I  remember  how  it  was 
stated  that  his  Majesty  had  occult  correspondents  of  his 
own  in  France,  whose  information  was  of  surprising  accu- 
racy. Master  Liltterloh  dabbled  in  the  information  line. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  in  America,  a  recruiting  crimp  here, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides ;  but  the  information  he  gave 
was  given  under  the  authority  of  his  employers,  to  whom 
in  return  he  communicated  the  information  he  received 
from  France.  The  worthy  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  a  spy 
by  trade ;  and  though  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  came 
by  an  awful  payment  for  his  treachery,  as  I  shall  have  to 
tell  in  due  time.  As  for  M.  de  la  Motte,  the  gentlemen 
were  inclined  to  think  that  his  occupation  was  smuggling, 
not  treason,  and  in  that  business,  the  chevalier  was  allied 
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with  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  people  round  about  him. 
One  I  knew,  my  pious  grandpapa :  other  two  lived  at  the 
Priory,  and  I  could  count  many  more  even  in  our  small 
town,  namely,  all  the  Mackerel  men  to  whom  I  had  been 
sent  on  the  night  of  poor  Madame  de  Saverne's  funeral. 

Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  warmly 
when  I  rose  to  go  home,  and  I  saw,  by  the  way  in  which 
the  good  doctor  regarded  me,  that  he  was  meditating  some 
special  kindness  in  my  behalf.  It  came  very  soon,  and  at 
a  moment  when  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  dismalest  depths 
of  despair.  My  dear  little  Agnes,  though  a  boarder  at  the 
house  of  those  odious  Westons,  had  leave  given  to  her  to 
visit  Mrs.  Barnard ;  and  that  kind  lady  never  failed  to  give 
me  some  signal  by  which  I  knew  that  my  little  sweetheart 
was  at  the  Eectory.  One  day  the  message  would  be,  "  The 
rector  wants  back  his  volume  of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  and 
Denis  had  better  bring  it."  Another  time,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Barnard  would  write  on  a  card,  "  You  may  come  to  tea,  if 
you  have  done  your  mathematics  well,"  or,  "  You  may  have 
a  French  lesson,"  and  so  forth — and  there,  sure  enough, 
would  be  my  sweet  little  tutoress.  How  old,  my  dear,  was 
Juliet  when  she  and  young  Capulet  began  their  loves?  My 
sweetheart  had  not  done  playing  with  dolls  when  our  little 
passion  began  to  bud :  and  the  sweet  talisman  of  innocence 
I  wore  in  my  heart  hath  never  left  me  through  life,  and 
shielded  me  from  many  a  temptation. 

Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?  We  young  hypo- 
crites used  to  write  each  other  little  notes,  and  pop  them 
in  certain  cunning  corners  known  to  us  two.  Juliet  used 
to  write  in  a  great  round  hand  in  French ;  Romeo  replied, 
I  daresay,  with  doubtful  spelling. 

We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles  where  our  let- 
ters \s.j  poste  restante.  There  was  the  China  pot-pourri  jar 
on  the  Japan  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room.  There,  into 
the  midst  of  the  roses  and  spices,  two  cunning  young  peo- 
ple used  to  thrust  their  hands,  and  stir  about  spice  and 
rose-leaves,  until  they  lighted  upon  a  little  bit  of  folded 
paper  more  fragrant  and  precious  than  all  your  flowers  and 
cloves.  Then  in  the  hall  we  had  a  famous  post-office, 
namely,  the  barrel  of  the  great  blunderbuss  over  the  man- 
telpiece, from  which  hung  a  ticket  on  which  "  loaded  "  was 
written,  only  I  knew  better,  having  helped  Martin,  the 
doctor's  man,  to  clean  the  gun.     Then  in  the  churchyard 
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under  the  wing  of  the  left  chemb  on  Sir  Jasper  Billing's 
tomb,  there  was  a  certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little 
scraps  of  paper  written  in  a  cipher  devised  by  ourselves, 
and  on  these  scraps  of  paper  we  wrote : — well,  can  you 
guess  what?  We  wrote  the  old  song  which  young  people 
have  sung  ever  since  singing  began.  We  wrote  "Amo, 
amas,"  etc.,  in  our  childish  handwriting.  Ah!  thanks  be 
to  heaven,  though  the  hands  tremble  a  little  now,  they 
write  the  words  still !  My  dear,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Win- 
chelsea,  I  went  and  looked  at  Sir  Jasper's  tomb,  and  at  the 
hole  under  the  cherub's  wing;  there  was  only  a  little  mould 
and  moss  there.  Mrs.  Barnard  found  and  read  one  or 
more  of  these  letters,  as  the  dear  lady  told  me  afterwards, 
but  there  was  no  harm  in  them ;  and  when  the  doctor  put 
on  his  grand  serieux  (as  to  be  sure  he  had  a  right  to  do), 
and  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a  scolding,  his  wife  re- 
minded him  of  a  time  when  he  was  captain  of  Harrow 
School,  and  found  time  to  write  other  exercises  than  Greek 
and  Latin  to  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of 
these  matters,  I  say,  she  told  me  in  later  days :  in  all  days, 
after  our  acquaintance  began,  she  was  my  truest  friend  and 
protectress. 

But  this  dearest  and  happiest  season  of  my  life  (for  so 
I  think  it,  though  I  am  at  this  moment  happy,  most  happy, 
and  thankful)  was  to  come  to  an  abrupt  ending,  and  poor 
Humpty  Dumpty  having  climbed  the  wall  of  bliss,  was  to 
have  a  great  and  sudden  fall,  which,  for  a  while,  perfectly 
crushed  and  bewildered  him.  I  have  said  what  harm  came 
to  my  companion,  Tom  Measom,  for  meddling  in  Monsieur 
Llitterloh's  affairs  and  talking  of  them.  Now,  there  were 
two  who  knew  Meinherr's  secret,  Tom  Measom,  namely, 
aud  Denis  Duval ;  and  though  Denis  held  his  tongue  about 
the  matter,  except  in  conversing  with  the  rector  and  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  Lutterloh  came  to  know  that  I  had  read  and 
explained  the  pigeon-despatch  of  which  Measom  had  shot 
the  bearer ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Captain  Pearson  himself, 
with  whom  the  German  had  sundry  private  dealings,  who 
was  Liltterloh's  informer.  Llitterloh's  rage,  and  that  of 
his  accomplice,  against  me,  when  they  learned  the  unlucky 
part  I  had  had  in  the  discovery,  were  still  greater  than 
their  wrath  against  Measom.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte, 
who  had  once  been  neutral,  and  even  kind  to  me,  was  con- 
firmed in  a  steady  hatred  against  me,  and  held  me  as  an 
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enemy  whom  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
And  hence  came  that  catastrophe  which  precipitated 
Humpty  Dumpty  Duval,  Esq.,  off  the  wall  from  which  he 
was  gazing  at  his  beloved,  as  she  disported  in  her  garden 
below. 

One  evening — shall  I  ever  forget  that  evening?  It  was 
Friday,  [Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray]  - 

after  my  little  maiden  had  been  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, I  had  leave  to  escort  her  to  her  home  at  Mr.  Wes- 
ton's at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Eectoiy  door.  All  the  evening  the  company  had  been 
talking  about  battle  and  danger,  and  invasion,  and  the  war 
news  from  France  and  America;  and  my  little  maiden 
sate  silent,  with  her  great  eyes  looking  at  one  speaker  and 
another,  and  stitching  at  her  sampler.  At  length  the  clock 
tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  when  Miss  Agnes  must  return  to 
her  guardian.  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  as  her  escort, 
and  would  have  wished  the  journey  to  be  ten  times  as  long 
as  that  brief  one  between  the  two  houses.  "  Good  night, 
Agnes ! "  "  Good  night,  Denis !  On  Sunday  I  shall  see 
you !  "  We  whisper  one  little  minute  under  the  stars ;  the 
little  hand  lingers  in  mine  with  a  soft  pressure ;  we  hear 
the  servants'  footsteps  over  the  marble  floor  within,  and  I 
am  gone.  Somehow,  at  night  and  at  morning,  at  lessons 
and  play,  I  was  always  thinking  about  this  little  maid. 

"  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday,"  and  this  was  Friday !  Even 
that  interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Little  did  either  of  us 
know  what  a  long  separation  was  before  us,  and  what 
strange  changes,  dangers,  adventures,  I  was  to  undergo  ere 
I  again  should  press  that  dearest  hand. 

The  gate  closed  on  her,  and  I  walked  away  by  the 
church-wall,  and  towards  my  own  home.  I  was  thinking 
of  that  happy,  that  unforgotten  night  of  my  childhood, 
when  I  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  dearest  little 
maiden  from  an  awful  death ;  how,  since  then,  I  had  cher- 
ished her  with  my  love  of  love ;  and  what  a  blessing  she 
had  been  to  my  young  life.  For  many  years  she  was  its 
only  cheerer  and  companion.  At  home  I  had  food  and 
shelter,  and,  from  mother  at  least,  kindness,  but  no  so- 
ciety ;  ifc  was  not  until  I  became  a  familiar  of  the  good  doc- 
tor's roof  that  I  knew  friendship  and  kind  companionship. 
What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to  feel  for  a  boon  so  precious 
as  there  was  conferred  on  me?     Ah,   I  vowed,  I  prayed. 
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that  I  miglit  make  myself  worthy  of  such  friends;  and  so 
was  sauntering  homewards,  lost  in  these  happy  thoughts, 
when^-when  something  occurred  which  at  once  decided  the 
whole  course  of  my  after-life. 

This  something  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  across  my 
ear  and  temple  which  sent  me  to  the  ground  utterly  insen- 
sible. I  remember  half-a-dozen  men  darkling  in  an  alley 
by  which  I  had  to  pass,  then  a  scufiie  and  an  oath  or  two, 
and  a  voice  crying,  "  Give  it  him,  curse  him !  "  and  then  I 
was  down  on  the  pavement  as  flat  and  lifeless  as  the  flags 
on  which  I  lay.  When  I  woke  up,  I  was  almost  blinded 
with  blood  ;  I  was  in  a  covered  cart  with  a  few  more  groan- 
ing wretches ;  and  when  I  uttered  a  moan,  a  brutal  voice 
growled  out  with  many  oaths  an  instant  order  to  be  silent, 
or  my  head  should  be  broken  again.  I  woke  up  in  a 
ghastly  pain  and  perplexity,  but  presently  fainted  once 
more.  When  I  awoke  again  to  a  half -consciousness  I  felt 
myself  being  lifted  from  the  cart  and  carried,  and  then 
flung  into  the  bows  of  a  boat,  where  T  suppose  I  was  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  dismal  cart's  company.  Then  some  one 
came  and  washed  my  bleeding  head  with  salt  water  (which 
made  it  throb  and  ache  very  cruelly).  Then  the  man, 
whispering,  "I'm  a  friend,"  bound  my  forehead  tight  with 
a  handkerchief,  and  the  boat  pulled  out  to  a  brig  that  was 
lying  as  near  to  land  as  she  could  come,  and  the  same  man 
who  had  struck  and  sworn  at  me  would  have  stabbed  me 
once  more  as  I  reeled  up  the  side,  but  that  my  friend  inter- 
posed in  my  behalf.  It  was  Tom  Hookham,  to  whose 
family  I  had  given  the  three  guineas,  and  who  assuredly 
saved  my  life  on  that  day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted  it 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  intended  to  do  me  an  injury. 
I  was  thrust  into  the  forepeak  with  three  or  four  more 
maimed  and  groaning  wretches,  and,  the  wind  serving,  the 
lugger  made  for  her  destination,  whatever  that  might  be. 
What  a  horrid  night  of  fever  and  pain  it  was !  I  remem- 
ber I  fancied  I  was  carrying  Agnes  out  of  the  water ;  I 
called  out  her  name  repeatedly,  as  Tom  Hookham  informed 
me,  who  came  with  a  lantern  and  looked  at  us  poor  wretches 
huddled  in  our  shed.  Tom  brought  me  more  water,  and  iu 
pain  aiid  fever  I  slept  through  a  wretched  night. 

In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a  frigate  that 
was  lying  off  a  town,  and  I  was  carried  up  the  ship's  side 
on  Hookham's  arm.     The  captain's  boat  happened  to  pull 
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from  shore  at  the  very  same  time,  and  the  captain  and  his 
friends,  and  our  wretched  party  of  pressed  men  with  their 
captors,  thus  stood  face  to  face.  My  wonder  and  delight 
were  not  a  little  aroused  when  I  saw  the  captain  was  no 
other  than  my  dear  rector's  friend,  Captain  Pearson.  My 
face  was  bound  up,  and  so  pale  and  bloody  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable.  "So,  my  man,"  he  said,  rather  sternly, 
"  you  have  been  for  fighting,  have  you?  This  comes  of  re- 
sisting men  employed  on  his  Majesty's  service." 

" I  never  resisted,"  I  said;  "I  was  struck  from  behind, 
Captain  Pearson." 

The  captain  looked  at  me  with  a  haughty,  surprised  air. 
Indeed,  a  more  disreputable-looking  lad  he  scarcely  could 
see.  After  a  moment  he  said,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it 
you,  my  boy?     Is  it  young  Duval?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said;  and  whether  from  emotion,  or  fever, 
or  loss  of  blood  and  weakness,  I  felt  my  brain  going  again, 
and  once  more  fainted  and  fell. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  myself  in  a  berth  in  the 
Serapis,  where  there  happened  to  be  but  one  other  patient. 
I  had  had  fever  and  delirium  for  a  day,  during  which  it 
appears  I  was  constantly  calling  out,  "  Agnes,  Agnes ! " 
and  offering  to  shoot  highwaymen.  A  very  kind  surgeon's 
mate  had  charge  of  me,  and  showed  me  much  more  atten- 
tion than  a  poor  wounded  lad  could  have  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  my  wretched  humiliating  position.  On  the  fifth 
day  I  was  well  again,  though  still  very  weak  and  pale ;  but 
not  too  weak  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the  captain  when  he 
sent  for  me  to  his  cabin.  My  friend  the  surgeon's  mate 
showed  me  the  way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  table,  but  sent  away 
his  secretary,  and  when  the  latter  was  gone  shook  hands 
with  me  very  kindly,  and  talked  unreservedly  about  the 
strange  accident  which  had  brought  me  on  board  his  ship. 
His  officer  had  information,  he  said,  "  and  I  had  informa- 
tion," the  captain  went  on  to  say,  "that  some  very  good 
seamen  of  what  we  call  the  Mackerel  party  were  to  be 
taken  at  a  public-house  in  Winchelsea,"  and  his  of&cer 
netted  a  half-dozen  of  them  there,  "  who  will  be  much  bet- 
ter employed"  (says  Captain  Pearson)  "in  serving  the 
King  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels,  than  in  cheating  him 
on  board  their  own.     You  were  a  stray  fish  that  was  caught 
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along  with  the  rest.  I  know  your  story.  I  have  talked  it 
over  with  our  good  friends  at  the  Eectory.  For  a  young 
fellow,  you  have  managed  to  make  yourself  some  queer  ene- 
mies in  your  native  town ;  and  you  are  best  out  of  it.  On 
the  night  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  promised  our  friends  to 
take  you  as  a  first-class  volunteer.  In  due  time  you  will 
pass  your  examination,  and  be  rated  as  a  midshipman. 
Stay — your  mother  is  in  Deal.  You  can  go  ashore,  and 
she  will  fit  you  out.  Here  are  letters  for  you.  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Barnard  as  soon  as  I  found  who  you  were." 

With  this,  I  took  leave  of  my  good  patron  and  captain, 
and  ran  off  to  .read  my  two  letters.  One,  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard and  the  doctor  conjointly,  told  how  alarmed  they  had 
been  at  my  being  lost,  until  Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say 
how  I  had  been  found.  The  letter  from  my  good  mother 
informed  me,  in  her  rough  way,  how  she  was  waiting  at 
the  Blue  Anchor  Inn  in  Deal,  and  woiild  have  come  to  me ; 
but  my  new  comrades  would  laugh  at  a  rough  old  woman 
coming  off  in  a  shore-boat  to  look  after  her  boy.  It  was 
better  that  I  should  go  to  her  at  Deal,  where  I  should  be 
fitted  out  in  a  way  becoming  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. To  Deal  accordingly  I  went  by  the  next  boat ;  the 
good-natured  surgeon's  mate,  who  had  attended  me  and 
taken  a  fancy  to  me,  lending  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  cover- 
ing the  wound  on  my  head  neatly,  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
seen  under  my  black  hair.  "  Lepauvre  cher  enfant  !  oomnie 
il  est  pule!"  How  my  mother's  eyes  kindled  with  kind- 
ness as  she  saw  me !  The  good  soul  insisted  on  dressing 
my  hair  with  her  own  hands,  and  tied  it  in  a  smart  queue 
with  a  black  ribbon.  Then  she  took  me  off  to  a  tailor  in 
the  town,  and  provided  me  with  an  outfit  a  lord's  son  might 
have  brought  on  board ;  and  when  she  saw  me  dressed  in 
my  midshipman's  uniform,  she  put  such  a  great  heavy 
purse  of  guineas  into  my  pocket,  that  I  wondered  at  her 
bounty.  I  suppose  I  cocked  my  hat  and  strutted  very  con- 
sequentially by  her  side  on  the  Mall.  She  had  two  or  three 
friends,  tradesfolk  like  herself,  and  partners  no  doubt  in 
certain  dubious  maritime  transactions  at  which  I  have 
hinted ;  but  these  she  did  not  care  to  visit.  "  Eemember, 
my  son,"  said  she,  "thou  art  a  gentleman  now.  Trades- 
people are  no  company  for  thee.  For  me  'tis  different.  I 
am  but  a  poor  hairdresser  and  shopkeeper."  And  such  of 
her  acquaintance  as  she  met  she  saluted  with  great  dignity, 
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but  never  offered  to  present  me  to  one  of  them.  We  supped 
together  at  the  Anchor,  and  talked  about  home,  that  was 
but  two  days  off,  and  yet  so  distant.  She  never  once  men- 
tioned my  little  maiden  to  me,  nor  did  I  somehow  dare  to 
allude  to  her.  Mother  had  prepared  a  nice  bed-room  for 
me  at  the  inn,  to  which  she  made  me  retire  early,  as  I  was 
still  weak  and  faint  after  my  fever ;  and  when  I  was  in  my 
bed  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and  with  tears  rolling 
down  her  furrowed  face  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her  native 
German  language,  that  He  who  had  been  pleased  to  suc- 
cour me  from  perils  hitherto,  would  guard  me  for  the  fut- 
ure, and  watch  over  me  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  was 
now  about  to  begin.  Now,  as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I 
look  back  at  it  with  an  immense  awe  and  thankfulness,  for 
the  strange  dangers  from  which  I  have  escaped,  the  great 
blessings  I  have  enjoyed. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  narrating  my  ad- 
ventures as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  though,  truth  to  say, 
when  I  thought  of  home  and  a  little  Someone  there,  a  large 
tear  or  two  blotted  my  paper,  but  I  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  I  had  received,  and  was  not  a  little 
elated  at  being  actually  a  gentleman,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  an  o£B.cer  in  his  Majesty's  navy.  My  uniforms  were 
ready  in  a  very  short  time.  Twenty-four  hours  after  they 
were  ordered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our  inn,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on ;  and  walked  on  the  Parade, 
with  my  hat  cocked,  my  hanger  by  my  side,  and  mother 
on  my  arm.  Though  I  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with 
myself,  I  think  she  was  the  prouder  of  the  two.  To  one 
or  two  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom  she  knew,  she 
gave  a  most  dignified  nod  of  recognition  this  day ;  but 
passed  on  without  speaking,  as  if  she  would  have  them  un- 
derstand that  they  ought  to  keep  their  distance  when  she 
was  in  such  fine  company.  "  Always  respect  yourself,  my 
son,"  she  said.  "When  I  am  in  the  shop,  I  am  in  the 
shop,  and  my  customers'  very  humble  servant ;  but  when  I 
am  walking  on  Deal  Parade  with  thee,  I  am  walking  with 
a  young  gentleman  in  his  Majesty's  navy.  And  Heaven 
has  blessed  us  of  late,  my  child,  and  thou  shalt  have  the 
means  of  making  as  good  a  figure  as  any  young  of&cer  in 
the  service." 

As  I  was  strutting  on  the  Mall,  on  the  second  day  of  my 
visit  to  Deal,  what  should  I  see  but  my  dear  Doctor  Bar- 
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nard's  well-known  postchaise  nearing  us  from  the  Dover 
Eoad?  The  doctor  and  his  wife  looked  with  a  smiling  sur- 
prise at  my  altered  appearance ;  and  as  they  stepped  out  of 
their  chaise  at  the  inn,  the  good  lady  fairly  put  her  arms 
round  me,  and  gave  me  a  kiss.  Mother,  from  her  room, 
saw  the  embrace,  I  suppose.  "Thou  hast  found  good 
friends  there,  Denis,  my  son,"  she  said,  with  sadness  in 
her  deep  voice.  "  'Tis  well.  They  can  befriend  thee  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  Now  thou  art  well,  I  may  depart  in  peace. 
When  thou  art  ill,  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee,  and 
will  bless  thee  always,  my  son."  She  insisted  upon  setting 
out  on  her  return  homewards  that  afternoon.  She  had 
friends  at  Hythe,  Folkestone,  and  Dover  (as  I  knew  well), 
and  would  put  up  with  one  or  other  of  them.  She  had  be- 
fore packed  my  new  chest  with  wonderful  neatiiess.  What- 
ever her  feelings  might  be  at  our  parting,  she  showed  no 
signs  of  tears  or  sorrow,  but  mounted  her  little  chaise  in 
the  inn-yard,  and,  without  looking  back,  drove  away  on 
her  solitary  journey.  The  landlord  of  the  Anchor  and  his 
wife  bade  her  farewell,  very  cordially  and  respectfully. 
They  asked  me,  would  I  not  step  into  the  bar  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine  or  spirits?  I  have  said  that  I  never  drank 
either ;  and  suspect  that  my  mother  furnished  my  host  with 
some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fishing-boats  of  which  she 
was  owner.  "  If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  such  a  good-look- 
ing one,"  Mrs.  Boniface  was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  after 
such  a  fine  compliment,  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  her 
name?) — "If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  could  leave  him  as 
well  off  as  Mrs.  Duval  can  leave  you,  /wouldn't  send  him 
to  sea  in  war-time,  that  I  wouldn't."  "And  though  you 
don't  drink  any  wine,  some  of  your  friends  on  board  may," 
my  landlord  added,  "  and  they  are  always  welcome  at  the 
Blue  Anchor."  This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard 
that  my  mother  was  rich.  "  If  she  be  so,"  I  said  to  my 
host,  "indeed  it  is  more  than  I  know."  On  which  he  and 
his  wife  both  commended  me  for  my  caution ;  adding  with 
a  knowing  smile,  "  We  know  more  than  we  tell,  Mr.  Du- 
val. Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston?  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte?     We  know  where 

Boulogne  is,  and  Ost "  "Hush,  wife,"  here  breaks  in 

my  landlord.  "If  the  captain  don't  wish  to  talk,  why 
should  he?  There  is  the  bell  ringing  from  the  Benbow  and 
your  dinner  going  up  to  the  doctor,  Mr.  Duval."     It  was 
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indeed  as  lie  said,  and  I  sate  down  in  the  company  of  my 
good  friends,  bringing  a  fine  appetite  to  their  table. 

The  doctor  on-  his  arrival  had  sent  a  messenger  to  his 
friend,  Captain  Pearson,  and  whilst  we  were  at  our  meal, 
the  captain  arrived  in  his  own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  in- 
sisted that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  should  take  their  dessert 
in  his  cabin  on  board.  This  procured  Mr.  Denis  Duval  the 
honour  of  an  invitation,  and  I  and  my  new  sea-chest  were 
accommodated  in  the  boat  and  taken  to  the  frigate.  My 
box  was  consigned  to  the  gunner's  cabin,  where  my  ham- 
mock was  now  slung.  After  sitting  a  short  time  at  Mr. 
Pearson's  table,  a  brother-midshipman  gave  me  a  hint  to 
withdraw,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  comrades, 
of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen  on  board  the  Serapis. 
Though  only  a  volunteer,  I  was  taller  and  older  than  many 
of  the  midshipmen.  They  knew  who  I  was,  of  course — 
the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Winchelsea.  Then,  and  after- 
wards, I  had  my  share  of  rough  jokes,  you  may  be  sure ; 
but  I  took  them  with  good  humour ;  and  I  had  to  fight  my 
way  as  I  had  learned  to  do  at  school  before.  There  is  no 
need  to  put  down  here  the  number  of  black  eyes  and  bloody 
noses  which  I  received  and  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  bore 
but  little  malice :  and,  thank  Heaven,  never  wronged  a 
man  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  hate  him  afterwards. 
Certain  men  there  were  who  hated  me  /  but  they  are  gone, 
and  I  am  here,  with  a  pretty  clean  conscience.  Heaven  be 
praised;  and  little  the  worse  for  their  enmity. 

The  first-lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page,  was  related 
to  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  this  kind  lady  gave  him  such  a  char- 
acter of  her  very  grateful,  humble  servant,  and  narrated 
my  adventures  to  him  so  pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took 
me  into  his  special  favour,  and  interested  some  of  my  mess- 
mates in  my  behalf.  The  story  of  the  highwayman  caused 
endless  talk  and  jokes  against  me  which  I  took  in  good  part, 
and  established  my  footing  among  my  messmates  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  I  had  followed  at  school,  and  taking  an  early 
opportunity  to  fight  a  well-known  bruiser  amongst  our  com- 
pany of  midshipmen.  You  must  know  they  called  me 
"Soapsuds,"  "Powderpuff,"  and  like  names,  in  consequence 
of  my  grandfather's  known  trade  of  hair-dresser;  and  one 
of  my  comrades  bantering  me  one  day,  cried,  "  I  say,  Soap- 
suds, where  was  it  you  hit  the  highwayman?  "  "  There," 
said  I,  and  gave  him  a  clean  left-handed  blow  on  his  nose, 
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•which  must  have  caused  him  to  see  a  hundred  blue  lights. 
I  know  about  five  minutes  afterwards  he  gave  me  just  such 
another  blow ;  and  we  fought  it  out  and  were  good  friends 
ever  after.  What  is  this?  Did  I  not  vow  as  I  was  writ- 
ing the  last  page  yesterday  that  I  would  not  say  a  word 
about  my  prowess  at  fisticuffs?  You  see  we  are  ever  mak- 
ing promises  to  be  good,  and  forgetting  them.  I  suppose 
other  people  can  say  as  much. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  my  kind  friends  once  more  de- 
sired to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  putting  a  finger  to  her 
lip,  took  out  from  her  pocket  a  little  packet,  which  she 
placed  in  my  hand.  I  thought  she  was  giving  me  money, 
and  felt  somehow  disappointed  at  being  so  treated  by  her. 
But  when  she  was  gone  to  shore  I  opened  the  parcel,  and 
found  a  locket  there,  and  a  little  curl  of  glossy  black  hair. 
Can  you  guess  whose?  Along  with  the  locket  was  a  letter 
in  French,  in  a  large  girlish  hand,  in  which  the  writer  said, 
that  night  and  day  she  prayed  for  her  dear  Denis.  And 
where,  think  you,  the  locket  is  now?  where  it  has  been  for 
forty-two  years,  and  where  it  will  remain  when  a  faithful 
heart  that  beats  under  it  hath  ceased  to  throb. 

At  gunfire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate,  little 
knowing  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  many  on  board  her. 
In  three  weeks  from  that  day  what  a  change !  The  glori- 
ous misfortune  which  befel  us  is  written  in  the  annals  of 
our  country. 

On  the  very  evening  whilst  Captain  Pearson  was  enter- 
taining his  friends  from  Winchelsea,  he  received  orders  to 
sail  for  Hull,  and  place  himself  under  the  command  of  the 
admiral  there.  From  the  Hnmber  we  presently  were  de- 
spatched northward  to  Scarborough.  There  had  been  not 
a  little  excitement  along  the  whole  northern  coast  for  some 
time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some  Ameri- 
can privateers  who  had  ransacked  a  Scottish  nobleman's 
castle,  and  levied  contributions  from  a  Cumberland  seaport 
town.  As  we  were  close  in  with  Scarborough  a  boat  came 
off  with  letters  from  the  magistrates  of  that  place,  announc- 
ing that  this  squadron  had  actually  been  seen  off  the  coast. 
The  commodore  of  this  wandering  piratical  expedition  was 
known  to  be  a  rebel  Scotchman :  who  fought  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck  to  be  sure.  No  doubt  mariy  of  us  young- 
sters vapoured  about  the  courage  with  which  we  would  en- 
gage him,  and  made  certain,  if  we  could  only  meet  with 
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him,  of  seeing  him  hang  from  his  own  yardarm.  It  was 
Diis  aliter  visum,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Pocock's;  and  it 
was  we  threw  deuceace  too.  Traitor,  if  you  will,  was  Mon- 
sieur John  Paul  Jones,  afterwards  knight  of  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty's  Order  of  Merit;  but  a  braver  traitor  never 
wore  sword. 

We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen that  were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to  sail 
under  the  convoy  of  our  ship  and  the  Countess  of  Soar- 
borough,  commanded  by  Captain  Piercy.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  after  being  twenty-five  days  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most 
sevej-e  and  desperate  combats  that  has  been  fought  in  our 
or  any  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the  battle  of  the 
23rd  September,  which  ended  in  our  glorious  captain  strik- 
ing his  own  colours  to  our  superior  and  irresistible  enemy. 
Sir  Richard  has  told  the  story  of  his  disaster  in  words  no- 
bler than  any  I  could  supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged 
in  that  fearful  action  in  which  our  flag  went  down  before  a 
renegade  Briton  and  his  motley  crew,  saw  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  battle  which  ended  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did 
■not  commence  till  nightfall.  How  well  I  remember  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  gun  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into 
our  side  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  our  captain  who  hailed 
her!  Then  came  a  broadside  from  us — the  first  I  had  ever 
heard  in  battle. 
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NOTES  ON  DENIS  DUVAL. 

The  readers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  have  now  read  the 
last  line  written  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The 
story  breaks  off  as  his  life  ended — full  of  vigour,  and 
blooming  with  new  promise  like  the  apple-trees  in  this 
month  of  May :  *  the  only  difference  between  the  work 
and  the  life  is  this,  that  the  last  chapters  of  the  one  have 
their  little  pathetical  gaps  and  breaks  of  unliiiished  effort, 
the  last  chapters  of  the  other  were  fulfilled  and  complete. 
But  the  life  may  be  left  alone;  while  as  for  the  gaps  aiuL 
breaks  in  his  last  pages,  nothing  that  we  can  write  is  likely 
to  add  to  their  significance.  There  they  are ;  and  the  read- 
er's mind  has  already  fallen  into  them,  with  sensations 
not  to  be  improved  by  the  ordinary  commentator.  If  Mr. 
Thackeray  himself  could  do  it,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
Preacher  he  called  himself  in  some  of  the  Roundabout  dis- 
courses in  which  his  softer  spirit  is  always  to  be  heard,  but 
he  never  had  a  text  after  his  own  mind  so  much  as  these  last 
broken  chapters  would  give  him  now.  There  is  the  date  of 
a  certain  Friday  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is  no  more.  Is 
it  very  presumptuous  to  imagine  the  Eoundabout  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  would  write  upon  this  unfinished  work  of  his,  if 
he  could  come  back  to  do  it?  We  do  not  think  it  is,  or 
very  difflcult  either.  What  Carlyle  calls  the  divine  gift 
of  speech  was  so  largely  his,  especially  in  his  maturer 
years,  that  he  made  clear  in  what  he  did  say  pretty  much 
what  he  would  say  about  anything  that  engaged  his  thought ; 
and  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  discourse  "  On  the  Two 
Women  at  the  Mill,"  f  to  read  off  upon  our  minds  the 
sense  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  alone  could  have  found  lan- 
guage for. 

Vain  are  these  speculations — or  are  they  vain?  Not  if 
we  try  to  think  what  he  would  think  of  his  broken  labours, 
considering  that  one  of  these  days  our  labours  must  be 
broken  too.     Still,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it ; 

*The  last  number  of  "Denis  Duval"  appeared  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  of  June,  1864. 

f  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left. " 
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and  we  pass  on  to  the  real  business  in  hand,  which  is  to 
show  as  well  as  we  may  what  "  Denis  Duval "  would  have 
been  had  its  author  lived  to  complete  his  work.  Fragmen- 
tary as  it  is,  the  story  must  always  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance, because  it  will  stand  as  a  warning  to  imperfect 
critics  never  to  be  in  haste  to  cry  of  any  intellect,  "  His  vein 
is  worked  out :  there  is  nothing  left  in  him  but  the  echoes 
of  emptiness."  The  decriers  were  never  of  any  importance, 
yet  there  is  more  than  satisfaction,  there  is  something  like 
triumph  in  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  of  letters  when 
he  sees,  and  knows  everybody  must  see,  how  a  genius 
which  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  passing 
behind  a  cloud  toward  the  evening  of  his  day,  came  out  to 
shine  with  new  splendour  before  the  day  was  done.  "  Denis 
Duval "  is  unfinished,  but  it  ends  that  question.  The  fiery 
genius  that  blazed  over  the  city  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  and 
passed  on  to  a  ripe  afternoon  in  "Esmond,"  is  not  a  whit 
less  great,  it  is  only  broader,  more  soft,  more  mellow  and 
kindly,  as  it  sinks  too  suddenly  in  "Denis  Duval." 

This  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of  another  too- 
hasty  notion  which  we  believe  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
accepted :  namely,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  little  pains  in 
the  construction  of  his  works.  The  truth  is,  that  he  very 
industriously  did  take  pains.  We  find  that  out  when  we 
inquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  his  Magazine, 
whether  there  is  anything  to  tell  of  his  designs  for  "  Denis 
Duval. "  The  answer  comes  in  the  form  of  many  most  care- 
ful notes,  and  memoranda  of  inquiry  into  minute  matters 
of  detail  to  make  the  story  true.  How  many  young  novel- 
ists are  there  who  haven't  much  genius  to  fall  back  upon, 
who  yet,  if  they  desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in  Win- 
chelsea  a  hundred  years  ago  for  instance,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  the  town  was  built,  and  what  gate  led 
to  Eye  (if  the  hero  happened  to  have  any  dealings  with  that 
place),  and  who  were  its  local  magnates,  and  how  it  was 
governed?  And  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Thackeray  did,  though 
his  investigation  added  not  twenty  lines  to  the  story  and 
no  "  interest "  whatever :  it  was  simply  so  much  conscien- 
tious effort  to  keep  as  near  truth  in  feigning  as  he  could. 
That  Winchelsea  had  three  gates,  "Newgate  on  S.W., 
Landgate  on  N.E.,  Strandgate  (leading  to  Bye)  on  S.E. ;" 
that  "  the  government  was  vested  in  a  mayor  and  twelve 
jurats,  jointly ; "   that  "  it  sends  canopy  bearers  on  occa- 
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sion  of  a  coronation,"  &c.,  &c.  &c.,  all  is  duly  entered  in 
a  note-book  with  reference  to  authorities.  And  so  about 
the  refugees  at  Eye,  and  the  French  reformed  church  there ; 
nothing  is  written  that  history  cannot  vouch  for.  The  neat 
and  orderly  way  in  which  the  notes  are  set  down  is  also 
remarkable.     Each  has  its  heading,  as  thus : 

"Refugees  at  Rye. — At  Eye  is  a  small  settlement  of 
French  refugees,  who  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  and 
have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

" French  Reformed  Church.- — Wherever  there  is  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  faithful  there  is  a  church.  The  pastor  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod,  or  the  colloquy, 
provided  it  be  composed  of  seven  pastors  at  least.  Pastors 
are  seconded  in  their  duties  by  laymen,  who  take  the  title 
of  Ancients,  Elders,  and  Deacons-precentor.  The  union 
of  Pastors,  Deacons,  and  Elders  forms  a  consistory. " 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in  care  like  this, 
but  it  is  a  merit  which  the  author  of  "  Denis  Duval "  is  not 
popularly  credited  with,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be 
set  down  to  him.  Besides,  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
fledgling  geniuses  of  what  he  thought  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and  memoranda  lies 
in  the  outlook  they  give  us  upon  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  print  them  all ;  indeed,  to  do  so  would 
be  to  copy  a  long  list  of  mere  references  to  books,  maga- 
zines, and  journals,  where  such  byway  bits  of  illustration 
are  to  be  found  as  lit  Mr.  Thackeray's  mind  to  so  vivid  an 
insight  into  manners  and  character.  Still,  we  are  anxious 
to  give  the  reader  as  complete  an  idea  of  the  story  as  we 
can. 

First,  here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Thack- 
eray sketches  his  plot  for  the  information  of  his  publisher : — 

"Mt  dear  S., — 

"  I  was  born  in  the  year  1764,  at  Wincihelsea,  where  my 
father  was  a  grocer  and  clerk  of  the  church.  Everybody 
in  the  place  was  a  good  deal  connected  with  smuggling. 

"  There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a  very  noble  French 
gentleman,  called  the  Count  de  la  Motte,  and  with  him 
a  German,  the  Baron  de  Lutterloh.     My  father  used  to 
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take  packages  to  Ostend  and  Calais  for  these  two  gentle- 
men, and  perhaps  I  went  to  Paris  once  and  saw  the  French 
queen. 

"  The  squire  of  our  town  was  Squire  Weston  of  the  Pri- 
ory, who,  with  his  brother,  kept  one  of  the  genteelest 
houses  in  the  country.  He  was  churchwarden  of  our 
church,  and  much  respected.  Yes,  but  if  you  read  the 
'Annual  Register '  of  1781,  you  will  find,  that  on  the  13th 
July,  the  sheriffs  attended  at  the  Tower  of  London  to  re- 
ceive custody  of  a  De  la  Motte,  a  prisoner  charged  with 
high  treason.  The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian  nobleman  being 
in  diflBculties  in  his  own  country  (where  he  had  commanded 
the  Regiment  Soubise),  came  to  London,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  sending  prints  to  France  and  Ostend,  supplied  the 
French  Ministers  with  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the 
English  fleets  and  troops.  His  gobetween  was  Lutterloh, 
a  Brunswicker,  who  had  been  a  crimping  agent,  then  a 
servant,  who  was  a  spy  of  France  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and 
who  turned  king's  evidence  on  La  Motte,  and  hanged  him. 

"  This  Lutterloh,  who  had  been  a  crimping  agent  for  Ger- 
man troops  during  the  American  war,  then  a  servant  in 
London  during  the  Gordon  riots,  then  an  agent  for  a  spy, 
then  a  spy  over  a  spy,  I  suspect  to  have  been  a  consum- 
mate scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  from  speaking  English 
with  a  German  accent. 

"  What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  that  CHAEMi>f  g  girl  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Weston,  at  Winchelsea?  Ha !  I  see  a  mys- 
tery here. 

"  What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  his  pay  from  the 
English  admiral,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  at 
Portsmouth,  happened  to  go  on  board  the  Royal  George  the 
day  she  went  down? 

"  As  for  John  and  Joseph  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  were  rascals  too.  They  were  tried  for 
robbing  the  Bristol  mail  in  1780;  and  being  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence,  were  tried  immediately  after  on  another 
indictment  for  forgery — Joseph  was  acquitted,  but  George 
was  capitally  convicted.  But  this  did  not  help  poor  Jo- 
seph. Before  their  trials,  they  and  some  others  broke  out 
of  Newgate,  and  Joseph  fired  at,  and  wounded  a  porter, 
who  tried  to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  on  the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along 
with  his  brother. 
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"Now,  if  I  was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  Motte's 
treasons,  and  the  Westons'  forgeries  and  robberies,  what 
pretty  scrapes  I  must  have  been  in ! 

"  I  married  tlie  young  woman,  whom  the  brutal  Lutterloh 
would  have  had  for  himself,  and  lived  happy  ever  after." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very  roughly 
sketched,  and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all  its  parts  carried 
out.  Another  letter,  never  sent  to  its  destination,  gives  a 
somewhat  later  account  of  Denis, — 

"  My  grandfather's  name  was  Duval :  he  was  a  barber  and 
perruquier  by  trade,  and  elder  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  at  Winchelsea.  I  was  sent  to  board  with  his  cor- 
respondent, a  Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 

"  These  two  kept  a  fishing-boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught 
was  many  and  many  a  barrel  of  Nautz  brandy,  which  we 
landed — never  mind  where — at  a  place  to  us  well  known. 
In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I — a  child — got  leave  to  go 
out  fishing.  We  used  to  go  out  at  night  and  meet  ships 
from  the  French  coast. 

I  learned  to  scuttle  a  marlinspike, 
reef  a  lee-scupper, 
keelhaul  a  bowsprit 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.     How  well  I  remember  the 
jabbering  of  the  Frenchmen  the  first  night  as  they  handed 
the  kegs  over  to  us !     One  night  we  were  fired  into  by  his 
Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Lynx.     I  asked  what  those  balls 
were  fizzing  in  the  water,  &c. 

"I  wouldn't  go  on  with  the  smuggling;  being  converted 
by  Mr.  Westley,  who  came  to  preach  to  us  at  Eye — but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.     *     *     *  " 

In  these  letters  neither  "  my  mother,"  nor  the  Count  de 
Saverne  and  his  unhappy  wife  appear;  while  Agnes  exists 
only  as  "that  charming  girl."  Count  de  la  Motte,  the 
Baron  de  Lutterloh,  and  the  Westons,  seem  to  have  figured 
foremost  in  the  author's  mind:  they  are  historical  char- 
acters. In  the  first  letter,  we  are  referred  to  the  "  Annual 
Register  "  for  the  story  of  De  la  Motte  and  Lutterloh :  and 
this  is  what  we  read  there, — 

'■^January  5, 1781. — A  gentleman  was  taken  into  custody 
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for  treasonable  practices,  named  Henry  Francis  de  la  Motte, 
which  he  bore  with  the  title  of  baron  annexed  to  it.  He 
has  resided  in  Bond  Street,  at  a  Mr.  Otley's,  a  woollen 
draper,  for  some  time. 

"  When  he  was  going  upstairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's 
ofB.ce,  in  Cleveland  Row,  he  dropped  several  papers  on  the 
staircase,  which  were  immediately  discovered  by  the  mes- 
senger, and  carried  in  with  him  to  Lord  Hillsborough. 
After  his  examination,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner 
for  high  treason  to  the  Tower.  The  papers  taken  from 
him  are  reported  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Among 
them  are  particular  lists  of  every  ship  of  force  in  any  of 
our  yards  and  docks,  &c.  &c. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  papers  being  found,  Henry 
Lutterloh,  Esq. ,  of  Wickham,  near  Portsmouth,  was  after- 
wards apprehended  and  brought  to  town.  The  messengers 
found  Mr.  Lutterloh  ready  booted  to  go  a  hunting.  When 
he  understood  their  business,  he  did  not  discover  the  least 
embarrassment,  but  delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  *  *  *  Mr.  Lutterloh  is  a  German,  and  had 
lately  taken  a  house  at  Wickham,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Portsmouth;  and  as  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was 
considered  as  a  good  companion,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"July  14,  1781. — Mr.  Lutterloh' s  testimony  was  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  that  the  court  seemed  in  a  state  of  aston- 
ishment during  the  whole  of  his  long  examination.  He 
said  that  he  embarked  in  a  plot  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
year  1778,  to  furnish  the  French  court  with  secret  intelli- 
gence of  the  ISTavy ;  for  which,  at  first,  he  received  only 
eight  guineas  a  month ;  the  importance  of  his  information 
appeared,  however,  so  clear  to  the  prisoner,  that  he  shortly 
after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a  month,  besides  many  valu- 
able gifts ;  that,  upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town 
to  M.  de  la  Motte,  but  common  occurrences  relative  to  their 
treaty  he  sent  by  the  post.  He  identified  the  papers  found 
in  his  garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  were  M.  de  la  Motte's, 
and  well  known  in  France.  He  had  been  to  Paris  by 
direction  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  closeted  with  Monsieur 
Sartine,  the  French  Minister.  He  had  formed  a  plan  for 
capturing  Governor  Johnstone's  squadron,  for  which  he  de- 
manded 8,000  guineas,  and  a  third  share  of  the  ships,  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  prisoner,  himself,  and  his  friend 
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in  a  certain  ofBce,  but  the  French  court  would  not  agree  to 
yielding  more  than  an  eighth  share  of  the  squadron.  After 
agreeing  to  enable  the  French  to  take  the  commodore,  he 
went  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  offered  a  plan  to  take  the 
French,  and  to  defeat  his  original  project  with  which  he 
had  furnished  the  French  court. 

"  The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty,  when 
sentence  was  immediately  passed  upon  him ;  the  prisoner 
received  the  awful  doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered),  with  great  composure,  but  inveighed 
against  Mr.  Lutterloh  in  warm  terms.  *  *  *  His  be- 
haviour throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  scene  exhibited 
a  combination  of  manliness,  steadiness,  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  appeared  at  the  same  time  polite,  condescend- 
ing, and  unaffected,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  have 
stood  so  firm  and  collected  at  so  awful  a  moment,  if,  when 
he  felt  himself  fully  convicted  as  a  traitor  to  the  State 
which  gave  him  protection,  he  had  not,  however  mistak- 
ingly,  felt  a  conscious  innocence  within  his  own  breast  that 
he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
***** 

"  M.  de  la  Motte  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
fiftj'  years  of  age,  and  of  a  comely  countenance ;  his  deport- 
ment was  exceedingly  genteel,  and  his  eye  was  expressive 
of  strong  penetration .  He  wore  a  white  cloth  coat,  and  a 
linen  waistcoat  worked  in  tambour." — Annual  Register, 
vol.  xxiv.,  p.  184. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative  of  a  trial 
for  high  treason  in  1781  the  whole  story  radiated.  These 
are  the  very  men  whom  we  have  seen  in  Thackeray's  pages ; 
and  it  is  a  fine  test  of  his  insight  and  power  to  compare 
them  as  they  lie  embalmed  in  the  "  Annual  Eegister,"  and  as 
they  breathe  again  in  "Denis  Duval."  The  part  they  were 
to  have  played  in  the  story  is  already  intelligible,  all  but 
the  way  in  which  they  were  to  have  confused  the  lives  of 
Denis  and  his  love.  "'At  least,  Duval,'  De  la  Motte  said 
to  me  when  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  with  all  my  heart 
forgave  him, '  mad  and  reckless  as  I  have  been  and  fatal  to 
all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed  the  child  to  want, 
and  have  supported  her  in  comfort  when  I  myself  was 
almost  without  a  meal.'"     What  was  the  injury  which 
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Denis  forgave  with  all  his  heart?  Fatal  to  all  whom  he 
loved,  there  are  evidences  that  De  la  Motte  was  to  have 
urged  Lutterloh's  pretensions  to  Agnes:  whose  story  at 
this  period  we  find  inscribed  in  the  note-book  in  one  word 
— "  Henriette  Iphigenia."  For  Agnes  was  christened  Hen- 
riette  originally,  and  Denis  was  called  Blaise.* 

As'for  M.  Lutterloh,  "that  consummate  scoundrel,  and 
doubly  odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  ac- 
cent"— having  hanged  De  la  Motte,  while  confessing  that 
he  had  made  a  solemn  engagement  with  him  never  to  be- 
tray each  other,  and  then  immediately  laying  a  wager  that 
De  la  Motte  would  be  hanged,  having  broken  open  a  secre- 
taire, and  distinguished  himself  in  various  other  ways — he 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Winchelsea,  where  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  threaten  or  cajole  the  Weston s  into  trying  to  force 
Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was  living  with  these  people, 
and  we  know  how  they  discountenanced  her  faithful  aifec- 
tion  for  Denis.  Overwrought  by  the  importunities  of  Lut- 
terloh and  the  Westons,  she  escaped  to  Dr.  Barnard  for 
protection ;  and  soon  unexpected  help  arrived.  The  De 
Viomesnils,  her  mother's  relations,  became  suddenly  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  the  countess.  Perhaps  (and 
when  we  say  perhaps,  we  repeat  such  hints  of  his  plans  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they 
knew  of  certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be  entitled 
were  her  mother  absolved :  at  any  rate,  they  had  reasons 
of  their  own  for  claiming  her  at  this  opportune  moment — 
as  they  did.  Agnes  takes  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  and  goes 
off  to  these  prosperous  relations,  who,  having  neglected  her 
so  long,  desire  her  so  much.  Perhaps  Denis  was  thinking 
of  the  sad  honr  when  he  came  home,  long  years  afterward, 
to  find  his  sweetheart  gone,  when  he  wrote : — "  0  Agnes, 

*  Among  the  notes  there  is  a  little  chronological  table  of  events  as 
they  occur — 

Blaise,  born,  1763. 

Henriette  de  Barr  was  born  in  1766-7. 

Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  '68. 

Mother  fled,  '68. 

Father  killed  at  B.,  '69. 

Mother  died,  '70. 

Blaise  turned  out,  '79. 

Henriette  ^lyevta,  '81. 

La  Motte's  catastrophe,  '83. 

Rodney's  action,  '83. 
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Agnes!  how  the  years  roll  away!  What  strange  events 
have  befallen  us ;  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to 
suffer :  what  a  merciful  heaven  has  protected  us,  since  that 
day  when  your  father  knelt  over  the  little  cot,  in  which  his 
child  lay  sleeping !  " 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France,  Denis  is  far  away 
fighting  on  board  the  Arethusa,  under  his  old  captain,  Sir 
Eichard  Pearson,  who  commanded  the  Serapis  in  the  action 
with  Paul  Jones.  Denis  was  wounded  early  in  this  fight, 
in  which  Pearson  had  to  strike  his  own  colours,  almost 
every  man  on  board  being  killed  or  hurt.  Of  Pearson's 
career,  which  Denis  must  have  followed  in  after  days,  there 
is  more  than  one  memorandum  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  note- 
book. 

^^  Serapis,  E.  Pearson.     'Beatson's  Memoirs.' 

"  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  49,  pp.  484.     Account  of  action 

with  Paul  Jones,  1779. 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  502,  pp.  84.    Pearson  knighted, 

1780. 
"Commanded    the   Arethusa   off    j     ,  Field    of    Mars  ' 

Ushanfc,  1781,    in   Kempen-    I        ^^.^_  Ushant."   ' 

feldt  s  action.  ) 

And  then  follows  the  question, — 

"  Qy.  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Paul  Jones?  " 

But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  the  "  story  of 
the  disaster"  as  Sir  Richard  tells  it,  "in  words  nobler  than 
any  I  could  supply : "  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  have  thought  much  of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty-Oflice, 
and  to  have  found  Pearson's  character  in  it. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting — 

"  We  dropt  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stern,  when 
the  fluke  of  our  spare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we  be- 
came so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of  our  guns 
touched  each  other's  sides.  In  this  position  we  engaged 
from  half -past  eight  till  half-past  ten ;  during  which  time, 
from  the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  combustible  matter 
which  they  threw  in  upon  our  decks,  chains,  and,  in  short, 
every  part  of  the  ship,  we  were  on  fire  no  less  than  ten  or 
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twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  with 
the  grsatest  difSculty  and  exertion  imaginable  at  times, 
that  we  were  able  to  get  it  extinguished.  At  the  same 
time  the  largest  of  the  two  frigates  kept  sailing  round  us 
the  whole  action  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft,  by  which 
means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost  every  man  on  the 
quarter  and  main  decks. 

"  About  half-past  nine,  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on 
fire,  which,  running  from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way 
aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of  the  people  and  officers  that  were 
quartered  abaft  the  mainmast.  *  *  *  At  ten  o'clock 
they  called  for  quarter  from  the  ship  alongside ;  hearing 
this,  I  called  for  the  boarders  and  ordered  them  to  board 
her,  which  they  did ;  but  the  moment  they  were  on  board 
her,  they  discovered  a  superior  number  lajdng  under  cover 
with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them ;  our  peo- 
ple retreated  instantly  into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to 
their  guns  till  past  ten,  when  the  frigate  coming  across  our 
stern  and  pouring  her  broadside  into  us  again,  without  our 
being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  her,  I  found  it  in  vain, 
and,  in  short,  impracticable,  from  the  situation  we  were  in, 
to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
I  therefore  struck.  Our  mainmast  at  the  same  time  went 
by  the  board.     *    *    * 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened— that  of  losing  His  Majesty's  ship  I  had  the  honour 
to  command;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  hopes  that  their  lordships  will  be  convinced  that  she 
has  not  been  given  away,  but  that  on  the  contrary  every 
exertion  has  been  used  to  defend  her. " 

The  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  after  drift- 
ing about  in  the  North  Sea,  were  brought  into  the  Texel 
by  Paul  Jones ;  when  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  memorialized  their  high  mightinesses  the  States- 
General  of  the  Low  Countries,  requesting  that  these  prizes 
might  be  given  up.  Their  high  mightinesses  refused  to 
interfere.    ' 

Of  course  the  fate  of  the  Serapis  was  Denis's  fate;  and 
the  question  also  is,  how  did  lie  get  away  from  Paul 
Jones?  A  note  written  immediately  after  the  query  sug- 
gests a  hair-breadth  escape  for  him  after  a  double  im- 
prisonment. 
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"Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on 
board  the  Lcetitia,  Captain  March.  They  were  taken  out 
of  the  hold  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  by  the  captain  of  the 
Kingston  privateer,  who,  having  lost  some  of  his  people, 
gained  some  information  of  their  fate  from  a  music-girl, 
and  had  spirit  enough  to  board  the  ship  and  search  her. 
The  poor  wretches  were  all  chained  down  in  the  hold,  and 
but  for  this  would  have  been  carried  to  perpetual  slavery." 
—  Gentleman's  Magazine,  50,  pp.  101. 

Do  we  see  how  truth  and  fiction  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried here?  Suppose  that  Denis  Duval,  escaping  from  one 
imprisonment  in  Holland,  fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch 
East  Indiamen,  or  was  kidnapped  with  the  men  of  the 
Kingston  privateer?  Denis  chained  down  in  the  hold, 
thinking  one  moment  of  Agnes  and  the  garden  wall,  which 
alone  was  too  much  to  separate  them,  and  at  the  next  mo- 
ment of  how  he  was  now  to  be  carried  to  perpetual  slavery, 
beyond  hope.  And  then  the  music-girl;  and  the  cheer  of 
the  Kingston's  men  as  they  burst  into  the  hold  and  set 
the  prisoners  free.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  those  chap- 
ters would  have  been  like. 

At  liberty,  Denis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where  he  did  not 
rise  to  the  heroic  in  a  day,  but  progressed  through  all  the 
commonplace  duties  of  a  young  seaman's  life,  which  we 
find  noted  down  accordingly : — 

"  He  must  serve  two  years  on  board  before  he  can  be  rated 
midshipman.  Such  volunteers  are  mostly  put  under  the 
care  of  the  gunner,  who  caters  for  them;  and  are  permit- 
ted to  walk  the  quarter-deck  and  wear  the  uniform  from 
the  beginning.  When  fifteen  and  rated  midshipmen,  they 
form  a  mess  with  the  mates.  When  examined  for  their 
commissions  they  are  expected  to  know  everything  relative 
to  navigation  and  seamanship,  are  strictly  examined  La  the 
different  sailings,  working  tides,  days'  works,  and  double 
altitudes — and  are  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the 
different  methods  of  finding  the  longitudes  by  a  time-keeper 
and  the  lunar  observations.  In  practical  seamanship  they 
must  show  how  to  conduct  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another 
under  every  disadvantage  of  wind,  tide,  &c.  After  this, 
the  candidate  obtains  a  certificate  from  the  captain,  and  his 
commission  when  he  can  get  it." 
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Another  note  describes  a  personage  whose  acquaintance 
we  have  missed : — 

"  A  seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  famil- 
iar with  the  tar-brush  than  with  Hadley's  quadrant,  who 
had  peeped  into  the  mysteries  of  navigation  as  laid  down 
by  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  who  acquired  an  idea  of  the 
rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a  ship  through  the  famous  illus- 
trations which  adorn  the  pages  of  Darcy  Lever." 

Denis  was  a  seaman  in  stirring  times.  "  The  year  of  which 
we  treat,"  says  the  "Annual  Register"  for  1779,  "pre- 
sented the  most  awful  appearance  of  public  affairs  which 
perhaps  this  country  had  beheld  for  many  ages;  "  and  Du- 
val had  part  in  more  than  one  of  the  startling  events  which 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  in  the  wars  with  France 
and  America  and  Spain.  He  was  destined  to  come  into 
contact  with  Major  Andre,  whose  fate  excited  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  at  the  time :  Washington  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  when  he  signed  his  death-warrant.  It  was  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  1780,  that  this  young  officer  was  exe- 
cuted. A  year  later,  and  Denis  was  to  witness  the  trial 
and  execution  of  one  whom  he  knew  better  and  was  more 
deeply  interested  in,  De  la  Motte.  The  courage  and  noble- 
ness with  which  he  met  his  fate  moved  the  sympathy  of 
Duval,  whom  he  had  injured,  as  well  as  of  most  of  those 
who  saw  him  die.  Denis  has  written  concerning  him : — 
"Except  my  kind  namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this 
was  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  met  in  intimacy,  a  gentleman 
with  many  a  stain, — nay,  crime  to  reproach  him,  but  not 
all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  that  fatal  man." 

Lutterloh's  time  had  not  yet  come;  but  besides  that  we 
find  him  disposed  of  with  the  Royal  George  in  the  first- 
quoted  letter,  an  entry  in  the  note-book  unites  the  fate  of 
the  bad  man  with  that  of  the  good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum  "Rodney's  action,  1782," 
indicates  that  Duval  was  to  take  part  in  our  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who 

*  Contemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  Boyal  George 
represent  her  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore.  We  have  seen 
how  Lutterloh  was  among  these,  having  come  on  board  to  receive 
the  price  of  his  treason. 
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was  himself  captured  with  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four 
other  ships.  "  De  Grasse  with  his  suite  landed  on  South- 
sea  Common,  Portsmouth.  They  were  conducted  in  car- 
riages to  the  George,  where  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  had 
been  procured  for  the  count  and  his  suite,  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Peter  Parkes,  who  entertained  him  and  his  officers  at 
his  own  expense."  Here  also  was  something  for  Denis  to 
see ;  and  in  this  same  autumn  came  on  the  trial  of  the  two 
Westons,  when  Denis  was  to  be  the  means — unconsciously 
— of  bringing  his  old  enemy,  Joseph  Weston,  to  punish- 
ment.    There  are  two  notes  to  this  effect. 

"1783-3.  Jo.  Weston,  always  savage  against  Blaise, 
fires  on  him  in  Cheapside. 

"  The  Blacta  Act  is  9  George  II.,  c.  22.  The  preamble 
says : — Whereas  several  ill-designing  and  disorderly  persons 
have  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  Blacks,  and 
entered  into  confederacies  to  support  and  assist  one  another 
in  stealing  and  destroying  deer,  robbing  warrens  and  fish- 
ponds. *  *  *  It  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  wilfully-  or  maliciously  shoot  at  any 
person  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  place,  he  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy." 

A  Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty  under  the 
Black  Act,  of  firing  at  and  wounding  a  man  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  was  hanged  with  his  brother.  Mr.  Thackeray's  note- 
book refers  him  to  "  The  Westons  in  '  Session  Papers,' 
1782,  pp.  463,  470,  473,"  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1782,  to  "  Genuine  Memoirs  of  George  and  Joseph  Weston, 
1782,"  and  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Series  I.  vol.  x.* 

The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a  certain  very 
disinterested  action  of  Duval's: — 

"  Deal  Riots,  1783. 

"Deal. — Here  has  been  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  by  a 
party  of  Colonel  Douglas's  Light  Dragoons,  sixty  in  num- 
ber, who  entered  the  town  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  aid 
to  the  excise  officers,  in  order  to  break  open  the  stores  and 

*  These  notes  also  appear  in  the  same  connection : — 
'^ Horsestealers.'" — One  Saunders  was  committed  to  Oxford  gaol 
for  horse-stealing,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  gang,  part  of 
whom  stole  horses  in  the  north  counties,  and  the  other  part  in  the 
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make  seizures :  but  the  smugglers,  who  are  never  unpre- 
pared, having  taken  the  alarm,  mustered  together,  and  a 
most  desperate  battle  ensued." 

Now  old  Duval,  the  perruquier,  as  we  know,  belonged 
to  the  great  Mackerel  party,  or  smuggling  conspiracy, 
which  extended  all  along  the  coast;  and  frequent  allusion 
has  been  made  to  his  secret  stores,  and  to  the  profits  of  his 
so-called  _/MAmp' expeditions.  Eemembering  what  has  been 
written  of  this  gentleman,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  false- 
hoods, tears,  lying  assev  rations  of  poverty  and  innocence 
which  old  Duval  must  have  uttered  on  the  terrible  night 
when  the  excise  ofiB.cers  visited  him.  But  his  exclamations 
were  to  no  purpose,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  when  Denis  saw 
what  was  going  on,  he  burst  out  with  the  truth,  and 
though  he  knew  it  was  his  own  inheritance  he  was  giving 
lip,  he  led  the  officers  right  away  to  the  hoards  they  were 
seeking. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  Denis  has  already  referred 
to  where  he  says : — "  There  were  matters  connected  with 
tliis  story  regarding  which  I  could  not  speak.  *  *  * 
Now  they  are  secrets  no  more.  That  old  society  of  smug- 
glers is  dissolved  long  ago :  nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell  pres- 
ently how  I  helped  myself  to  break  it  up."  And  there- 
with all  old  Duval's  earnings,  all  Denis's  fortune  that  was 
to  be,  vanished;  but  of  course  Denis  prospered  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  had  no  need  of  unlawful  gains.* 

But  very  sad  times  intervened  between  Denis  and  pros- 
perity. He  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  to 
fret  many  long  years  away  in  one  of  their  arsenals.  At 
last  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  may  have  been  given 
up,  or — thanks  to  his  foreign  tongue  and  extraction — found 
means  to  escape.  Perhaps  he  went  in  search  of  Agnes, 
whom  we  know  he  never  forgot,  and  whose  great  relations 
were  now  in  trouble;  for  the  Revolution  which  freed  him 
was  terrible  to  "aristocrats." 

south,  and  about  the  midland  counties  they  used  to  meet  and  ex- 
change.—  Oentleman'a  Magazine,  39,  165. 

1783.  Capital  Convictions.  —At  the  Spring  Assizes,  1783,  119  pris- 
oners received  sentence  of  Death. 

*  Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  note-book)  are  to  be  found 
in  vol.  X.  of  "Sussex  Archseological  Collections,"  69,  94.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  392,  178. 
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This  is  nearly  all  the  record  we  have  of  this  part  of 
Denis's  life,  and  of  the  life  which  Agnes  led  while  she  was 
away  from  him.  But  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Duval  saw  Marie  Antoinette;  *  perhaps  he  found  Agnes, 
and  helped  to  get  her  away ;  or  had  Agnes  already  escaped 
to  England,  and  was  it  in  the  old  familiar  haunts— Farmer 
Perreau's  Colurribarium,  where  the  pigeons  were  that  Agnes 
loved;  the  rectory  garden  basking  in  the  autumn  evening; 
the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree  behind  it;  the  plain  from 
whence  they  could  see  the  French  lights  across  the  Chan- 
nel; the  little  twinkling  window  in  a  gable  of  the  priory 
house,  where  the  light  used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine 
o'clock — that  Denis  and  Agnes  first  met  after  their  long 
separation? 

However  that  may  have  been,  we  come  presently  upon  a 
note  of  "  a  tailor  contracts  to  supply  three  superfine  suits 
for  111.  lis.  {Gazeteer  and  Daily  Advertiser);  "  and  also 
of  a  villa  at  Beckenham,  with  "  four  parlours,  eight  bed- 
rooms, stables,  two  acres  of  garden,  and  fourteen  acres  of 
meadow,  let  for  101.  a-year,"  which  may  have  been  the 
house  the  young  people  first  lived  in  after  they  were  mar- 
ried. Later,  they  moved  to  Fareport,  where,  as  we  read, 
the  admiral  is  weighed  along  with  his  own  pig.  But  he 
cannot  have  given  up  the  service  for  many  years  after  his 
marriage,  for  he  writes : — "T'other  day  when  we  took  over 
the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence being  in  command),  I  must  needs  have  a  post-chaise 
from  Dover  to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the  priory  house 
at  Winehelsea.  I  went  through  the  old  wars,  despairs, 
tragedies.  I  sighed  as  vehemently  after  forty  years  as 
though  the  infandi  dolores  were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though 
I  were  the  schoolboy  trudging  back  to  his  task,  and  taking 
a  last  look  at  his  dearest  joy." 

"And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes?"  he  writes  elsewhere. 
"To-day  her  name  is  Agnes  Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her 

*  The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  note-hook : — 

"  Marie  Antoinette  was  born  on  the  2nd  November,  1755,  and  her 
saint's  day  is  the  FStb  des  Morts. 

"  In  the  Corsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was  under  the 
Baron  de  Viomesnil.  He  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  took  an  active  part  in  the  army  of  Conde,  and  in  the 
emigration,  returned  with  Louis  XVIII.,  followed  him  to  Gand, 
and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  of  France  after  '15. 

"  Another  Vi.  went  with  Eochambeau  to  America  in  1780. " 
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work-table  hard  by.  The  lot  of  my  life  has  been  changed 
by  knowing  her — to  win  such  a  prize  in  life's  lottery  has 
been  given  but  to  very  few.  What  I  have  done — of  any 
worth — has  been  done  by  trying  to  deserve  her."  *  *  * 
"Monsieur  mon  fils,— (this  is  to  his  boy) — if  ever  you 
marry,  and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an 
honest  man  for  a  grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to 
say,  '  I  loved  him,'  when  the  daisies  cover  me."  Once 
more  of  Agnes  he  writes : — "  When  my  ink  is  run  out,  and 
my  little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing 
to  seven  o'clock  prayers  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.;  you 
will  please,  good  neighbours,  to  remember  that  I  never 
loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Darby  for 
Joan  when  her  turn  shall  arrive." 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mr.  HoBACB  MiLLiKBN,  a  Widower,  a  wealthy  City  Merchant. 

George  Miluken,  a  Child,  Ms  Son. 

Captain  Touchit,  his  Prietid. 

Clarence  Kickleburt,  broths  to  MilUken's  late  Wife. 

John  Howell,  M.  's  Butler  and  confidential  Servant. 

Charles  Page,  Foot-boy. 

BuLKELBT,  Lady  Kieklebury's  Servant. 

Mr.  BONNINGTON. 

Coachman,  Cabman;  a  Bluecoat  Boy,   another  Boy  {Mrs.   Prior's 
Sons). 

Lady  Kicklbbury,  Mother-in-law  to  Millihen. 

Mrs.  BoNNiNGTON,  MilUken's  Mothe/r  iitna/rried  again). 

Mrs.  Prior. 

Miss  Prior,  her  Daughter,  Governess  to  MilUken's  Children. 

Arabella  Millikbn,  a  Child. 

Mart  Barlow,  School-room  Maid. 

A  grown-up  Oirl  and  Child  of  Mrs.  Prior's,  Lady  K.  's  Maid,  Cook. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene. — Milliken's  villa  at  Richmond;  two  drawing- 
rooms  opening  into  one  another.  The  late  Mrs.  Milli- 
ken's  'portrait  over  the  mantelpiece  ;  book-cases,  writing- 
tables,  piano,  newspapers,  a  handsomely  furnished 
saloon.  The  hack-room  opens,  with  very  large  windows, 
on  the  lawn  and  pdeasure- ground  ;  gate,  and  wall — over 
which  the  heads  of  a  cab  and  a  carriage  are  seen  as 
persons  arrive.  Fruit,  and  a  ladder  on  the  walls.  A 
door  to  the  dining-room,  another  to  the  sleeping-apart- 
Tnents,  &c. 

John. — -Everybody  out ;  governor  in  the  City ;  governess 
(heigh-ho !)  walking  in  the  Park  with  the  children ;  lady- 
ship gone  out  in  the  carriage.  Let's  sit  down  and  have  a 
look  at  the  papers.  Buttons !  fetch  the  Morning  Post  out 
of  Lady  Kicklebury's  room.  Where's  the  Daily  News, 
sir? 

Page. — Think  it's  in  Milliken's  room. 

John. — Milliken!  you  scoundrel!  What  do  you  mean 
by  Milliken?  Speak  of  your  employer  as  your  governor  if 
you  like ;  but  not  as  simple  Milliken.  Confound  your  im- 
pudence !  you'll  be  calling  me  Howell  next. 

Page. — Well!  I  didn't  know.      You  call  him  Milliken. 

John. — Because  I  know  him,  because  I'm  intimate  with 
him,  because  there's  not  a  secret  he  has  but  I  may  have  it 
for  the  asking;  because  the  letters  addressed  to  Horace 
Milliken,  Esq.,  might  as  well  be  addressed  John  Howell, 
Esq.,  for  I  read  'em,  I  put  'em  away  and  docket  'em,  and 
remember  'em.  I  know  his  affairs  better  than  he  does ;  his 
income  to  a  shilling,  pay  his  tradesmen,  wear  his  coats  if  I 
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like.  I  may  call  Mr.  Milliken  what  I  please ;  but  not  you, 
you  little  scamp  of  a  clod-hopping  ploughboy.  Know  your 
station  and  do  your  business,  or  you  don't  wear  them  but- 
tons long,  I  promise  you.     \_]Sxit  Page.] 

Let  me  go  on  with  the  paper  \reads\.  How  brilliant 
this  writing  is!  Times,  Chronicle,  Daily  News,  they're  all 
good,  blest  if  they  ain't.  How  much  better  the  nine  lead- 
ers in  them  three  daily  papers  is,  than  nine  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons!  Take  a  very  best  speech  in  the  'Ouse 
now,  and  compare  it  with  an  article  in  the  Times  I  I  say, 
the  newspaper  has  the  best  of  it  for  philosophy,  for  wit, 
novelty,  good  sense  too.  And  the  party  that  writes  the 
leading  article  is  nobody,  and  the  chap  that  speaks  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  hero.  Lord,  Lord,  how  the  world 
is  'umbugged!  Pop'lar  representation!  what  is  pop'lar 
representation?  Dammy,  it's  a  farce.  Hallo!  this  article 
is  stole!  I  remember  a  passage  in  Montesquiea  uncom- 
monly like  it.  [(roes  and  gets  the  hook.  As  he  is  standing 
upon  sofa  to  get  it,  and  sitting  down  to  read  it,  Miss  Peioe 
and  the  Children  have  come  in  at  the  garden.  Children 
pass  across  stage.  Miss  Pbiob  enters  by  oi^en  ivindow,  bring- 
ing flowers  into  the  room,.'] 

John. — It  is  like  it.  \IIe  slaps  the  book,  and  seeing  Miss 
Prior  uiho  enters,  then  jumps  up  from  sofa,  saying  very  re- 
spectfully,] 

John.- — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss. 

Miss  P.  [sarcastically]. — Do  I  disturb  you,  Howell? 

John. — Disturb!  I  have  no  right  to  say — a  servant  has 
no  right  to  be  disturbed,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
venturing  to  look  at  a  volume  in  the  libery.  Miss,  just  in 
reference  to  a  newspaper  harticle — that's  all.  Miss. 

Miss  P.  — You  are  very  fortunate  in  finding  anything  to 
interest  you  in  the  paper,  I'm  sure. 

John. — Perhaps,  Miss,  you  are  not  accustomed  to  politi- 
cal discussion,  and  ignorant  of — ah — I  beg  your  pardon :  a 
servant,  I  know,  has  no  right  to  speak.  [Exit  into  dining- 
room,,  making  a  low  bow.  ] 

Miss  Prior. — The  coolness  of  some  people  is  really  quite 
extraordinary !  the  airs  they  give  themselves,  the  way  in 
which  tliey  answer  one,  the  books  they  read!  Montes- 
quieu :  "  Esprit  des  Lois !  "  [takes  book  up  which  J.  has 
left  on  sofa].  I  believe  the  man  has  actually  taken  this 
from  the  shelf.     I  am  sure  Mr.  Milliken,  or  her  ladyship. 
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never  would.  The  other  day  "  Helvetius  "  was  found  in 
Mr.  Howell's  pantry,  forsooth!  It  is  wonderful  how  he 
picked  up  French  whilst  we  were  abroad!  "Esprit  des 
Lois !  "  what  is  it?  it  must  be  dreadfully  stupid.  And  as 
for  reading  "  Helvetius "   (who,  I  suppose,  was  a  Eoman 

general),  I  really  can't  understand  how Dear,   dear! 

what  airs  these  persons  give  themselves !  What  will  come 
next?  A  footman — I  beg  Mr.  Howell's  pardon — a  butler 
and  confidential  valet  lolls  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and 
reads  Montesquieu!  Impudence!  And  add  to  this,  he 
follows  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  with  eyes  that 
are  quite  horrid.  What  can  the  creature  mean?  But  I 
forgot — I  am  only  a  governess.  A  governess  is  not  a  lady 
— a  governess  is  but  a  servant — a  governess  is  to  work  and 
walk  all  day  with  the  children,  dine  in  the  school-room, 
and  come  to  the  drawing-room  to  play  the  man  of  the  house 
to  sleep.  A  governess  is  a  domestic,  only  her  place  is  not 
the  servants'  hall,  and  she  is  paid  not  quite  so  well  as  the 
butler  who  serves  her  her  glass  of  wine.  Odious !  George ! 
Arabella !  there  are  those  little  wretches  quarrelling  again ! 
\Exit.  Children  are  heard  calling  out,  and  seem,  quarrel- 
ling in  gar  den. "] 

John  \re- entering]. — See  where  she  moves!  grace  is  in 
all  her  steps.  'Eaven  in  her  high — no — a-heaven  in  her 
heye,  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love — ah,  I  wish  I  could 
say  it !  I  wish  you.  may  procure  it,  poor  fool !  She  passes 
by  me — she  tr-r-amples  on  me.  Here's  the  chair  she  sets 
in  [kisses  if].  Here's  the  piano  she  plays  on.  Pretty 
keys,  them  fingers  outhivories  you !  When  she  plays  on  it, 
I  stand  and  listen  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  my  heart 
thr-obs  in  time !  Fool,  fool,  fool !  why  did  you  look  on 
her,  John  Howell?  why  did  you  beat  for  her,  busy  heart? 
You  were  tranquil  till  you  knew  her !  I  thought  I  could 
have  been  a-happy  with  Mary  till  then.  That  girl's  affec- 
tion soothed  me.  Her  conversation  didn't  amuse  me  much, 
her  ideers  ain't  exactly  elevated,  but  they  are  just  and 
proper.  Her  attentions  pleased  me.  She  ever  kep'  the 
best  cup  of  tea  for  me.  She  crisped  my  buttered  toast,  or 
mixed  my  quiet  tumbler  for  me,  as  I  sat  of  hevenings  and 
read  my  newspaper  in  the  kitching.  She  respected  the 
sanctaty  of  my  pantry.  When  I  was  a-studying  there, 
she  never  interrupted  me.  She  darned  my  stockings  for 
me,  she  starched  and  folded  my  chokers,  and  she  sewed  on 
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the  habsent  buttons  of  ■which  time  and  chance  had  bereft 
my  linning.  She  has  a  good  heart,  Mary  has.  I  know 
she'd  get  up  and  black  the  boots  for  me  of  the  coldest  win- 
ter mornings.  She  did  when  we  was  in  humbler  life,  she 
did. 

Enter  Maey. 

You  have  a  good  heart,  Mary ! 

Mary. — Have  I,- dear  John?  [sadly]. 

John. — Yes,  child — yes.  I  think  a  better  never  beat  in 
woman's  bosom.  You're  good  to  everybody — good  to  your 
parents  whom  you  send  half  your  wages  to :  good  to  your 
employers  whom  you  never  robbed  of  a  halfpenny. 

Mary  [whimpering].— Yes,  I  did,  John.  I  took  the 
jelly  when  you  were  in  bed  with  the  influenza ;  and  brought 
you  the  pork- wine  negus. 

John. — Port,  not  pork,  child.  Pork  is  the  hanimal 
which  Jews  ab'or.     Port  is  from  Oporto  in  Portugal. 

Mary  [still  crying']. — Yes,  John;  you  know  everything 
a'most,  John. 

John. — -And  you,  poor  child,  but  little!  It's  not  heart 
you  want,  you  little  trump,  it's  education,  Mary:  it's  in- 
formation: it's  head,  head,  head!  You  can't  learn.  You 
never  can  learn.  Your  ideers  ain't  no  good.  You  never 
can  hinterchange  'em  with  mine.  Conversation  between 
us  is  impossible.  It's  not  your  fault.  Some  people  are 
born  clever;  some  are  born  tall — I  ain't  tall. 

Mary. — Ho!  you're  big  enough  forme,  John.  [Offers 
to  take  his  hand.] 

John. — Let  go  my  'and — my  a-hand,  Mary!  I  say, 
some  people  are  born  with  brains,  and  some  with  big  fig- 
ures. Look  at  that  great  ass,  Bulkeley,  Lady  K.'s  man — 
the  besotted,  stupid  beast!  He's  as  big  as  a  life-guards- 
man, but  he  ain't  no  more  education  nor  ideers  than  the 
ox  he  feeds  on. 

Mary. — Law,  John,  whathever  do  you  mean? 

John. — Hm!  you  know  not,  little  one!  you  never  can 
know.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  pangs  of  imprisoned  genius? 
have  you  ever  felt  what  'tis  to  be  a  slave? 

Mary. — Not  in  a  free  country,  I  should  hope,  John 
Howell — no  such  a  thing.  A  place  is  a  place,  and  I  know 
mine,  and  am  content  with  the  spear  of  life  in  which  it 
pleases  heaven  to  place  me,  John :  and  I  wish  yoii  were,  and 
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remembered  what  we  learned  from  our  parson  when  we 
went  to  school  together  in  dear  old  Pigeoncot,  John— when 
you  used  to  help  little  Mary  with  her  lessons,  John,  and 
fought  Bob  Brown,  the  big  butcher's  boy,  because  he  was 
rude  to  me,  John,  and  he  gave  you  that  black  hi. 

John. — Say  eye,  Mary,  not  heye  \gently\. 

Mary. — Eye;  and  I  thought  you  never  looked  better  in 
all  your  life  than  you  did  then  :  and  we  both  took  service 
at  Squire  Milliken's — me  as  dairy  girl,  and  you  as  knife- 
boy;  and  good  masters  have  they  been  to  us  from  our 
youth  hup :  both  old  Squire  Milliken  and  Mr.  Charles  as 
is  master  now,  and  poor  Mrs.  as  is  dead,  though  she  had 
her  tantrums — and  I  thought  we  should  save  up  and  take 
the  "  Milliken  Arms  " — and  now  we  have  saved  up — and 
now,  now,  now — oh,  you  are  a  stone,  a  stone,  a  stone !  and 
I  wish  you  were  hung  round  my  neck,  and  I  were  put 
down  the  well!  There's  the  hupstairs  bell.  [(S/ie  starts,  . 
changing  her  manner  as  she  hears  the  bell,  and  exit.'\ 

John  [looking  after  her].- — It's  all  true.  Gospel-true. 
We  were  children  in  the  same  village — sat  on  the  same 
form  at  school.  And  it  was  for  her  sake  that  Bob  Brown 
the  butcher's  boy  whopped  me.  A  black  eye!  I'm  not 
handsome.  But  if  I  were  ugly,  ugly  as  the  Saracen's 
'Ead,  ugly  as  that  beast  Bulkeley,  I  know  it  would  be  all 
the  same  to  Mary.  She  has  never  forgot  the  boy  she  loved, 
that  brought  birds'-nests  for  her,  and  spent  his  halfpenny 
on  cherries,  and  bought  a  fairing  with  his  first  half-crown 
— a  brooch  it  was,  I  remember,  of  two  billing  doves  a-hop- 
ping  on  one  twig,  and  brought  it  home  for  little  yellow- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  red-cheeked  Mary.  Lord,  Lord!  I 
don't  like  to  think  how  I've  kissed  'em,  the  pretty  cheeks! 
they've  got  quite  pale  now  with  crying — and  she  has  never 
once  reproached  me,  not  once,  the  trump,  the  little  tr-rump ! 

Is  it  my  fault  [stamping']  that  Fate  has  separated  us? 
Why  did  my  young  master  take  me  up  to  Oxford,  and  give 
me  the  run  of  his  libery  and  the  society  of  the  best  scouts 
in  the  University?  Why  did  he  take  me  abroad?  Why 
have  I  been  to  Italy,  France,  Jummany  with  him — their 
manners  noted  and  their  realms  surveyed,  by  jingo!  I've 
improved  myself,  and  Mary  has  remained  as  you  was.  I 
try  a  conversation,  and  she  can't  respond.  She's  never 
got  a  word  of  poetry  beyond  Watt's  Ims,  and  if  I  talk  of 
Byron  or  Moore  to  her,  I'm  blest  if  she  knows  anything 
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more  about  'em  than  the  cook,  who  is  as  hignorant  as  a 
pig,  or  that  beast  Bulkeley,  Lady  Kick's  footman.  Above 
all,  why,  why  did  I  see  the  woman  upon  whom  my  wretched 
heart  is  fixed  forever,  and  who  carries  away  my  soul  with 
her — prostrate,  I  say,  prostrate,  through  the  mud  at  the 
skirts  of  her  gownd !  Enslaver !  why  did  I  ever  come  near 
you?  0  enchantress  Kelipso !  how  you  have  got  hold  of 
me !  It  was  Fate,  Fate,  Fate.  When  Mrs.  Milliken  fell 
ill  of  scarlet  fever  at  Naples,  Milliken  was  away  at  Peters- 
borough,  Rooshia,  looking  after  his  property.  Her  foring 
woman  fled.  Me  and  the  governess  remained  and  nursed 
her  and  the  children.  We  nursed  the  little  ones  out  of  the 
fever.  We  buried  their  mother.  We  brought  the  children 
home  over  Halp  and  Happenine.  I  nursed  'em  all  three, 
I  tended  'em  all  three,  the  orphans,  and  the  lovely  gu-gu- 
governess.  At  Eome  where  she  took  ill,  I  waited  on  her; 
as  we  went  to  Florence,  had  we  been  attacked  by  twenty 
thousand  brigands,  this  little  arm  had  courage  for  them  all ! 
And  if  I  loved  thee,  Julia,  was  I  wrong?  and  if  I  basked 
in  thy  beauty  day  and  night,  Julia,  am  I  not  a  man?  and 
if,  before  this  Peri,  this  enchantress,  this  gazelle,  I  forgot 
poor  little  Mary  Barlow,  how  could  I  help  it?  I  say,  how 
the  doose  could  I  help  it? 

Enter  Lady  Kickleburt,  Bulkeley  following  with  parcels 
and  a  spaniel. 

Lady  K. — Are  the  children  and  the  governess  come 
home? 

John. — Yes,  my  lady  [in  a  perfectly  altered  tone]. 

Lady  K. — Bulkeley,  take  those  parcels  to  my  sitting- 
room. 

John. — Get  up,  old  stoopid.  Push  along,  old  daddy- 
longlegs [aside  to  Bulkeley]. 

Lady  K. — Does  any  one  dine  here  to-day,  Howell? 

John.  — Captain  Touchit,  my  lady. 

Lady  K. — He's  always  dining  here. 

John. — My  master's  oldest  friend. 

Lady  K. — Don't  tell  me.  He  comes  from  his  club.  He 
smells  of  smoke;  he  is  a  low,  vulgar  person.  Send  Pin- 
horn  up  to  me  when  you  go  downstairs.      [Exit  Lady  K.] 

John. — I  know.  Send  Pinhorn  to  me,  means,  Send  my 
bonny  brown  hair,  and  send  my  beautiful  complexion,  and 
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send  my  figure— and,  0  Lord !  0  Lord !  what  an  old  tigress 
that  is !  What  an  old  Hector !  How  she  do  twist  Milliken 
round  her  thumb !  He's  born  to  be  bullied  by  women  :  and 
I  remember  him  henpecked — let's  see,  ever  since — ever 
since  the  time  of  that  little  gloveress  at  Woodstock,  whose 
picter  poor  Mrs.  M.  made  such  a  noise  about  when  she 
found  it  in  the  lumber-room.  Heh!  Jipj-  picture  will  be 
going  into  the  lumber-room  some  day.  M.  must  marry  to 
get  rid  of  his  mother-in-law  and  mother  over  him  :  no  man 
can  stand  it,  not  M.  himself,  who's  a  Job  of  a  man.  Isn't 
he?  look  at  him!  {As  he  has  been  speaking,  the  heil  has 
rung,  the  Page  has  run  to  the  garden-door,  and  Milliken 
enters  through  the  garden,  laden  with  a  hamper,  band-hox, 
and  cricket-hat. '\ 

Milliken. — Why  was  the  carriage  not  sent  for  me,  How- 
ell? There  was  no  cab  at  the  station,  and  I  have  had  to 
toil  all  the  way  up  the  hill  with  these  confounded  parcels 
of  my  lady's. 

John. — I  suppose  the  shower  took  off  all  the  cabs,  si]'. 
When  did  a  man  ever  git  a  cab  in  a  shower? — or  a  police- 
man at  a  pinch — or  a  friend  when  you  wanted  him — or  any- 
thing at  the  right  time,  sir? 

Milliken. — But,  sir,  why  didn't  the  carriage  come,  I  say? 

John. —  Yoio  know. 

Milliken. — How  do  you  mean  I  know?  confound  your 
impudence ! 

John. — Lady  Kicklebury  took  it — your  mother-in-law 
took  it — ^went  out  a-visiting — Ham  Common,  Petersham, 
Twick'nam — doose  knows  where.  She,  and  her  footman, 
and  her  span'l  dog. 

Milliken. — Well,  sir,  suppose  her  ladyship  didtskt  the 
carriage?  Hasn't  she  a  perfect  right?  And  if  the  carriage 
was  gone,  I  want  to  know,  John,  why  the  devil  the  pony- 
chaise  wasn't  sent  with  the  groom?  Am  I  to  bring  a  bon- 
net-box and  a  hamper  of  fish  in  my  own  hands,  I  should 
like  to  know? 

John. — Heh!   [laughs']. 

Milliken. — Why  do  you  grin,  you  Cheshire  cat? 

John. — Your  mother-in-law  had  the  carriage;  and  your 
mother  sent  for  the  pony-chaise.  Your  Pa  wanted  to  go 
and  see  the  Wicar  of  Putney.  Mr.  Bonnington  don't  like 
walking  when  he  can  ride. 

Milliken. — And  why  shouldn't  Mr.  Bonnington  ride,  sir, 
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as  long  as  there's  a  carriage  in  my  stable?  Mr.  Bonning- 
toii  has  had  the  gout,  sir !  Mr.  Bonnington  is  a  clergyman, 
and  married  to  my  mother.  He  has  every  title  to  my 
respect. 

John. — And  to  your  pony-chaise — yes,  sir. 

Milliken. — And  to  everything  he  likes  in  this  house,  sir. 

John. — What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  sir!  You'd  give 
your  head  off  your  shoulders,  that  you  would.  Is  the  fish 
for  dinner  to-day?  Band-box  for  my  lady,  I  suppose,  sir? 
[Looks  in.] — Turban,  feathers,  bugles,  marabouts,  spangles 
— doose  knows  what.  Yes,  it's  for  her  ladyship.  [To 
Page.]  Charles,  take  this  band-box  to  her  ladyship's  maid. 
[To  his  master.]  What  sauce  would  you  like  with  the  tur- 
bot?  Lobster  sauce  or  HoUandaise?  HoUandaise  is  best 
— most  wholesome  for  you.  Anybody  besides  Captain 
Touohit  coming  to  dinner? 

Milliken. — No  one  that  I  know  of. 

John. — Very  good.  Bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  brown 
hock?  He  likes  the  brown  hock,  Touchit  does.  llSxit 
John.  J 

Enter  Children.     They  run  to  Milliken. 

Both. — How  d'you  do,  Papa?     How  do  you  do,  Papa? 

Milliken. — Kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella.  Come  here, 
George What? 

George. — Don't  care  for  kissing — kissing' s  for  gals. 
Have  you  brought  me  that  bat  from  London? 

Milliken.  —  Yes.  Here's  the  bat;  and  here's  the  ball 
[takes  one  from  pocket] — and 

George. — Where's  the  wickets.  Papa?  O-o-o — where's 
the  wickets?   [hov;ls]. 

Milliken. — My  dear,  darling  boy!  I  left  them  at  the 
office.  What  a  silly  papa  I  was  to  forget  them !  Parkins 
forgot  them. 

George. — Then  turn  him  away,  I  say!  Turn  him  away! 
[He  stamps.] 

Milliken. — What!  an  old,  faithful  clerk  and  servant  of 
your  father  and  grandfather  for  thirty  years  past?  An  old 
man,  who  loves  us  all,  and  has  nothing  but  our  pay  to  live  on? 

Arabella. — Oh,  you  naughty  boy! 

George. — I  ain't  a  naughty  boy. 

Arabella. — You  are  a  naughty  boy. 

George. — ^He!  he!  he!  he!     [Grins  at  her.] 
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Milliken. — Hush,  children!  Here,  Arabella  darling, 
here  is  a  book  for  you.  Look — aren't  they  pretty  pic- 
tures? 

Arabella. — Is  it  a  story,  Papa?  I  don't  care  for  stories 
in  general.  I  like  something  instructive  and  serious. 
Grandmamma  Bennington  and  grandpapa  say 

George. — He's  not  your  grandpapa. 

Arabella. — He  is  my  grandpapa. 

George. — Oh,  you  great  story!  Look!  look!  there's  a 
cab.  \^Runs  out.  The  head  of  a  Hansom  cab  is  seen  over 
the  garden-gate.  Bell  rings.  Page  comes.  Altercation 
between  Cabman  and  Captain  Touohit  appears  to  go  on, 
during  ivhich'\ 

Milliken. — Come  and  kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella. 
He's  hungry  for  kisses. 

Arabella. — Don't.  I  want  to  go  and  look  at  the  cab; 
and  to  tell  Captain  Touchit  that  he  mustn't  use  naughty 
words.  [Runs  towards  garden.  Page  is  seen  carrying  a 
carpet-hag  .'\ 

Enter  Touchit  through  the  open  window,  smoking  a  cigar. 

Touchit. — How  d'ye  do,  Milliken?  How  are  tallows, 
hey,  my  noble  merchant?  I  have  brought  my  bag,  and 
intend  to  sleep- 


George. — I  say,  godpapa 

Touchit. — Well,  godson! 

George. — Give  us  a  cigar! 

Touohit. — Oh,  you  enfant  terrible! 

Milliken    \wheezily'\. — Ah — ahem George    Touchit! 

you  wouldn't  mind— a — smoking  that  cigar  in  the  garden, 
would  you?  Ah — ah ! 

Touchit. — Hullo!  What's  in  the  wind  now?  You  used 
to  be  a  most  inveterate  smoker,  Horace. 

Milliken. — The  fact  is — my  mother-in-law — Lady  Kick- 
lebury  —  doesn't  like  it,  and  while  she's  with  us,  you 
know 

Touchit. — Of  course,  of  course  [throws  away  cigar].  I 
beg  her  ladyship's  pardon.  I  remember  when  you  were 
courting  her  daughter  she  used  not  to  mind  it. 

Milliken. — Don't — don't  allude  to  those  times.  [He 
looks  up  at  his  wife' s picture.] 

George. — My  mamma  was  a  Kicklebury.     The  Kickle- 
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burys  are  the  oldest  family  in  all  the  world.  My  name  is 
George  Kicklebury  Milliken,  of  Pigeoneot,  Hants;  the 
Grove,  Richmond,  Surrey;  and  Portland  Place,  London, 
Esquire — my  name  is. 

Touchit. — You  have  forgotten  Billiter  Street,  hemp  and 
tallow  merchant. 

George. — Oh,  bother!  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  shall 
leave  that  when  I'm  a  man :  when  I'm  a  man  and  come 
into  my  property. 

Milliken. — You  come  into  your  property? 

George. — I  shall,  you  know,  when  you're  dead,  papa.  I 
shall  have  this  house,  and  Pigeoneot;  and  the  house  in 
town — no,  I  don't  mind  about  the  house  in  town — and  I 
shan't  let  Bella  live  with  me — no,  I  won't. 

Bella. — No;  I  won't  live  with  you.  And  I'll  have 
Pigeoneot. 

George. — You  shan't  have  Pigeoneot.  I'll  have  it:  and 
the  ponies :  and  I  won't  let  you  ride  them — and  the  dogs, 
and  yoLi  shan't  have  even  a  puppy  to  play  with — and  the 
dairy — and  won't  I  have  as  much  cream  as  I  like — that's 
all! 

Touchit. — What  a  darling  boy!  Your  children  are 
brought  up  beautifully,  Milliken.  It's  quite  delightful  to 
see  them  together. 

George. — And  I  shall  sink  the  name  of  Milliken,  I 
shall. 

Milliken. — Sink  the  name?  why,  George? 

George. — Because  the  Millikens  are  nobodies — grand- 
mamma says  they  are  nobodies.  The  Kickleburys  are  gen- 
tlemen, and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bella. — I  know  when  that  was.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  onety-one ! 

George. — Bother  when  they  came  over!  But  I  know 
this,  when  I  come  into  the  property  I  shall  sink  the  name 
of  Milliken. 

Milliken. — So  you  are  ashamed  of  your  father's  name, 
are  you,  George,  my  boy? 

George. — Ashamed!  No,  I  ain't  ashamed.  Only  Kickle- 
bury is  sweller.     I  know  it  is.     Grandmamma  says  so. 

Bella. — My  grandmamma  does  not  say  so.  My  dear 
grandmamma  says  that  family  pride  is  sinful,  and  all  be- 
longs to  this  wicked  world;  and  that  in  a  very  few  years 
what  our  names  are  will  not  matter. 
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Georcfe.— Yes,  she  says  so  because  her  father  kept  a 
shop;  and  so  did  Pa's  father  keep  a  sort  ot  shop— only 
Pa's  a  gentleman  now. 

Touchit. — Darling  child!  How  I  wish  I  were  married! 
If  I  had  such  a  dear  boy  as  you,  George,  do  you  know 
what  I  would  give  him? 

George  [quite pleased]. — What  would  you  give  him,  god- 
papa? 

Touchit. — I  would  give  him  as  sound  a  flogging  as  ever 
boy  had,  my  darling.  I  would  whip  this  nonsense  cut  of 
him.  I  would  send  him  to  school,  where  I  would  pray 
that  he  might  be  well  thrashed :  and  if  when  he  came  home 
he  was  still  ashamed  of  his  father,  I  would  put  him  ap- 
prentice to  a  chimney-sweep — that's  what  I  would  do. 

George. — I'm  glad  you're  not  my  father,  that's  all. 

Bella. — And  I'm  glad  you're  not  my  father,  because  you 
are  a  wicked  man ! 

Milliken. — Arabella ! 

Bella. — Grandmamma  says  so.  He  is  a  worldly  man, 
and  the  world  is  wicked.  And  he  goes  to  the  play :  and  he 
smokes,  and  he  says 

Touchit. — Bella,  what  do  I  say? 

Bella. — Oh,  something  dreadful!  You  know  you  do !  I 
heard  you  say  it  to  the  cabman. 

Touchit.  — So  I  did,  so  I  did !  He  asked  me  fifteen  shil- 
lings from  Piccadilly,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to to  some- 
body whose  name  begins  with  a  D. 

Children. — Here's  another  carriage  passing! 

Bella. — The  Lady  Rumble's  carriage. 

George. — No,  it  ain't :  it's  Captain  Boxer's  carriage  \they 
run  into  the  garden] . 

Touchit. — And  this  is  the  pass  to  which  yon  have  brought 
yourself,  Horace  Milliken!  Why,  in  your  wife's  time,  it 
was  better  than  this,  my  poor  fellow ! 

Milliken. — Don't  speak  of  her  in  that  way,  George 
Touchit! 

Touchit. — What  have  I  said?  I  am  only  regretting  her 
loss  for  your  sake.  She  tyrannized  over  you;  turned  your 
friends  out  of  doors;  took  your  name  out  of  your  clubs; 
dragged  you  about  from  party  to  party,  though  you  can  no 
more  dance  than  a  bear,  and  from  opera  to  opera,  though 
you  don't  know  "God  Save  the  Queen"  from  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia."    You  don't,  sir;  you  know  you  don't.     But  Ara- 
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bella  was  better  than  her  mother,  who  has  taken  possession 
of  you  since  your  widowhood. 

Milliken. — My  dear  fellow !  no,  she  hasn't.  There's  my 
mother. 

Touchit. — Yes,  to  be  sure,  there's  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and 
they  quarrel  over  you  like  the  two  ladies  over  the  baby  be- 
fore King  Solomon. 

Milliken. — Play  the  satirist,  my  good  friend!  laugh  at 
my  weakness. 

Touchit. — I  know  you  to  be  as  plucky  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped,  Milliken,  when  a  man's  in  the  case.  I  know  you 
and  I  stood  up  to  each  other  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
Westminster. 

Milliken. — Thank  you!  We  were  both  dragons  of  war! 
tremendous  champions !  Perhaps  I  am.  a  little  soft  as  re- 
gards women.  I  know  my  weakness  well  enough;  but  in 
m.y  case  what  is  my  remedy?  Put  yourself  in  my  jDOsition. 
Be  a  widower  with  two  young  children.  What  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  mother  of  my  poor  wife  should  come 
aud  superintend  my  family?  My  own  mother  can't.  She 
has  a  half-dozen  of  little  half  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a 
husband  of  her  own  to  attend  to.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bonning- 
ton and  my  mother  will  come  to  dinner  to-day. 

Touchit. — Of  course  they  will,  my  poor  old  Milliken; 
you  don't  dare  to  dine  without  them. 

Milliken. — Don't  go  on  in  that  manner,  George  Touchit! 
Why  should  not  my  stepfather  and  my  mother  dine  with 
me?  I  can  afford  it.  I  am  a  domestic  man  and  like  to  see 
my  relations  about  me.     I  am  in  the  City  all  day. 

Touchit. — Luckily  for  yon. 

Milliken. — And  my  pleasure  of  an  evening  is  to  sit  under 
my  own  vine  and  under  my  own  fig-tree  with  my  own  olive- 
branches  round  about  me;  to  sit  by  my  fire  with  my  chil- 
dren at  my  knees;  to  coze  over  a  snug  bottle  of  claret  after 
dinner  with  a  friend  like  you  to  share  it;  to  see  the  young 
folks  at  the  breakfast-table  of  a  morning,  aud  to  kiss  them 
and  so  off  to  business  with  a  cheerful  heart.  This  was  my 
scheme  in  marrying,  had  it  pleased  heaven  to  prosper  my 
plan.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  came  from  school  and  col- 
lege, I  used  to  see  Mr.  Bonnington,  my  father-in-law,  with 
Ills  young  ones  clustering  round  about  him,  so  happy  to  be 
with  him !  so  eager  to  wait  on  him !  all  down  on  their  little 
knees  round  my  mother  before  breakfast  or  jumping  up  on 
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his  after  dinner.  It  was  who  should  reach  his  hat,  and 
who  should  bring  his  coat,  and  who  should  fetch  his  um- 
brella, and  who  should  get  the  last  kiss. 

Touchit. — What?  didn't  he  kiss  you.  Oh,  the  hard- 
hearted old  ogre ! 

Milliken. — Don't,  Touchit!  Don't  laugh  at  Mr.  Ben- 
nington! He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  as  my  half  brothers  and  sisters  increased 
and  multiplied  year  after  year,  I  used  to  feel  rather  lonely, 
rather  bowled  out,  you  understand.  But  I  saw  them  so 
happy  that  I  longed  to  have  a  home  of  my  own.  When 
my  mother  proposed  Arabella  for  me  (for  she  and  Lady 
Kicklebury  were  immense  friends  at  one  time),  I  was  glad 
enough  to  give  up  clubs  and  bachelorhood,  and  to  settle 
down  as  a  married  man.  My  mother  acted  for  the  best. 
My  poor  wife's  character,  my  mother  used  to  say,  changed 
after  marriage.  I  was  not  as  happy  as  I  hoped  to  be;  but 
I  tried  for  it.  George,  I  am  not  so  comfortable  now  as  I 
might  be.  A  house  without  a  mistress,  with  two  mothers- 
in-law  reigning  over  ib — one  worldly  and  aristocratic, 
another  what  you  call  serious,  though  she  don't  mind  a 
rubber  of  whist :  I  give  you  my  honour  my  mother  plays  a 
game  at  whist,  and  an  uncommonly  good  game  too — each 
woman  dragging  over  a  child  to  her  side  :  of  course  such  a 
family  cannot  be  comfortable.  \_Bell  rings.']  There's  the 
first  dinner-bell.     Go  and  dress,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Touchit. — Why  dress?     There  is  no  company! 

Milliken. — Why?  ah!  her  ladyship  likes  it,  you  see. 
And  it  costs  nothing  to  humour  her.  Quick!  for  she  don't 
like  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Touchit. — Horace  Milliken !  what  a  pity  it  is  the  law  de- 
clares a  widower  shall  not  marry  his  wife's  mother!  She 
would  marry  you  else, — she  would,  on  my  word. 

Enter  John. 

John. — I  have  took  the  Captain's  things  in  the  blue  room, 
sir.      \_Exeunt  gentlemen,  John  arranges  tables,  &c.'\ 

Ha!  Mrs.  Prior!  I  ain't  partial  to  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think 
she's  an  artful  old  dodger,  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think  there's 
mystery  in  her  unfathomable  pockets,  and  schemes  in  the 
folds  of  her  umbrella.  But — but  she's  Julia's  mother,  and 
for  the  beloved  one's  sake  I  am  civil  to  her. 
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Mrs-  Prior. — Thank  you,  Charles  [to  the  Page,  who  has 
been  seen  to  let  her  in  at  the  garden- gate'],  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you!  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Howell.  Is  my 
daughter — are  the  darling  children  well?  Oh,  I  am  quite 
tired  and  weary!  Three  horrid  omnibuses  were  full,  and 
I  have  had  to  walk  the  whole  weary  long  way.  Ah, 
times  are  changed  with  me,  Mr.  Howell!  Once  when 
I  was  young  and  strong,  I  had  my  husband's  carriage  to 
ride  in. 

John  [aside']. — His  carriage!  his  coal- waggon!  I  know 
well  enough  who  old  Prior  was.  A  merchant?  yes,  a  pret- 
ty merchant!  kep'  a  lodging-house,  share  in  a  barge,  tout- 
ing for  orders,  and  at  last  a  snng  little  place  in  the  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Prior. — How  is  your  cough,  Mr.  Howell?  I  have 
brought  you  some  lozenges  for  it  [takes  numberless  articles 
from  her  pocket],  and  if  you  would  take  them  of  a  night 
and  morning — oh,  indeed,  you  would  get  better!  The  late 
Sir  Henry  Halford  recommended  them  to  Mr.  Prior.  He 
was  his  late  Majesty's  physician  and  ours.  You  know  we 
have  seen  happier  times,  Mr.  Howell.  Oh,  I  am  quite 
tired  and  faint. 

John. — Will  you  take  anything  before  the  schooi-room 
tea,  ma'am?  You  will  stop  to  tea,  I  hope,  with  Miss 
Prior,  and  our  young  folks? 

3Irs.  Prior. — Thank  you :  a  little  glass  of  wine  when  one 
is  so  faint — a  little  crumb  of  biscuit  when  one  is  so  old  and 
tired!  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  want,  you  know; 
and  in  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Prior's  time 

John. — I'll  fetch  some  wine,  ma'am.  [Hxit  to  the  dining- 
room.] 

Mrs.  Prior. — Bless  the  man,  how  abrupt  he  is  in  his 
manner !  He  quite  shocks  a  poor  lady  who  has  been  used 
to  better  days.  What's  here?  Invitations — ho!  Bills  for 
Lady  Kicklebury !  They  are  not  paid.  Where  is  INIr.  M. 
going  to  dine,  I  wonder?  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson, 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Tomkinson,  request  the  pleasure.  'Re- 
quest the  pleasure !  Of  course  they  do.  They  are  always 
asking  Mr.  M.  to  dinner.  They  have  daughters  to  marry, 
and  Mr.  M.  is  a  widower  with  three  thousand  a  year,  every 
shilling  of  it.  I  must  tell  Lady  Kicklebury.  He  must 
never  go  to  these  places — never,  never — mustn't  be  allowed. 
[  While  talking,  she  opens  all  the  Irfters  on  the  table,  rum- 
mages the  portfolio  and  writing-box,  looks  at  cards  on  mantel- 
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piece,  work  in  worh-hashet,  tries  tea-box,  and  shoivs  the 
greatest  activity  and  curiosity.'] 

Re-enter  John,  hearing  a  tray  with  cakes,  a  decanter,  &c. 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Howell!  Oh,  oh,  dear  me, 
not  so  much  as  that!  Half  a  glass,  and  one  biscuit  please. 
What  elegant  sherry!  [_sips  a  little,  and  puts  down  glass  on 
tray].  Do  you  know,  I  remember  in  better  days,  Mr. 
Howell,  when  my  poor  dear  husband ? 

John — Beg  your  pardon.  There's  Milliken's  bell  going 
like  mad.     \_Exit  John.] 

Mrs.  Prior. — What  an  abrupt  person !  Oh,  but  it's  com- 
fortable, this  wine  is !  And — and  I  think  how  my  poor 
Charlotte  would  like  a  little — she  so  weak,  and  ordered 
wine  by  the  medical  man !  And  when  dear  Adolphus  comes 
home  from  Christ's  Hospital,  quite  tired,  poor  boy,  and 
hungry,  wouldn't  a  bit  of  nice  cake  do  him  good?  Adol- 
phus is  so  fond  of  plum-cake,  the  darling  child!  And  so 
is  Frederick,  little  saucy  rogue;  and  I'll  give  them  my 
piece,  and  keep  my  glass  of  wine  for  my  dear  delicate  angel 
Shatty !  \_Takes  bottle  and  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  cuts  ojf 
a  great  slice  of  cake,  and  pours  ivine  from  wine-glass  and 
decanter  into  bottle.] 

Enter  Page. 

Page. — Master  George  and  Miss  Bella  is  going  to  have 
their  teas  down  here  with  Miss  Prior,  Mrs.  Prior,  and  she's 
up  in  the  schoolroom,  and  my  lady  says  you  may  stay  to 
tea. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Charles!  How  tall  you  grow! 
Those  trousers  would  fit  my  darling  Frederick  to  a  nicety. 
Thank  you,  Charles!  Z  know  the  way  to  the  nursery. 
[Exit  Mrs.  P.] 

Page.  — Know  the  way !  I  believe  she  do  know  the  way. 
Been  a  having  cake  and  wine.  Howell  always  gives  her 
cake  and  wine — jolly  cake,  ain't  it!  and  wine,  oh,  my! 

Re-enter  John. 

John. — ^You  young  gormandizing  cormorant!  What! 
five  meals  a  day  ain't  enough  for  you?  What!  beer  ain't 
good  enough  for  you,  hey?     [Pulls  boy's  ears.] 
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Page  [crying']. — Oh,  oh,  do-o-n't,  Mr.  Howell!  I  only 
took  half  a  glass,  upon  my  honour. 

John. — Your  a-honour,  you  lying  young  vagabond!  I 
wonder  the  ground  don't  open  and  swallow  you.  Half  a 
glass !  \holds  up  decanter].  You've  took  half  a  bottle,  you 
young  Ananias!  Mark  this,  sir!  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
boy  on  my  promotion,  a  child  kindly  took  in  from  charity- 
school,  a  horphan  in  buttons  like  you,  I  never  lied;  no,  nor 
never  stole,  and  you've  done  both,  you  little  scoundrel. 
Don't  tell  me,  sir!  there's  plums  on  your  coat,  crumbs  on 
your  cheek,  and  you  smell  sherry,  sir!  I  ain't  time  to 
whop  you  now,  but  come  to  my  pantry  to-night  after 
you've  took  the  tray  down.  Come  without  your  jacket  on, 
sir,  and  then  I'll  teach  you  what  it  is  to  lie  and  steal. 
There's  the  outer  bell.     Scud,  you  vagabond! 

Enter  Lady  K. 

Lady  K. — What  was  that  noise,  pray? 

John. — A  difference  between  me  and  young  Page,  my 
lady.  I  was  instructing  him  to  keep  his  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing.  I  was  learning  him  his  lesson,  my  lady, 
and  he  was  a-crying  it  out. 

Lady  K.- — It  seems  to  me  you  are  most  unkind  to  that  boy, 
Howell.  He  is  my  boy,  sir.  He  comes  from  mj^  estate. 
I  will  not  have  him  ill-used.  I  think  you  presume  on  your 
long  services.  I  shall  speak  to  my  son-in-law  about  you. 
["  Yes,  my  lady ;  no,  my  lady;  very  good,  my  lady."  John 
has  answered  each  sentence  as  she  is  speaking,  and  exit 
gravely  bowing.]  That  man  must  quit  the  house.  Horace 
says  he  can't  do  without  him,  but  he  must  do  without  him. 
My  poor  dear  Arabella  was  fond  of  him,  but  he  presumes 
on  that  defunct  angel's  partiality.  Horace  says  this  person 
keeps  all  his  accounts,  sorts  all  his  letters,  manages  all  his 
affairs,  may  be  trusted  with  untold  gold,  and  rescued  little 
George  out  of  the  fire.  Now  I  have  come  to  live  with  my 
son-in-law,  I  will  keep  his  accounts,  sort  his  letters,  and 
take  charge  of  his  money :  and  if  little  Georgy  gets  into 
the  grate,  /will  take  him  out  of  the  fire.  What  is  here? 
Invitation  from  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson.  Invitation 
from  Sir  John  and  Lady  Tomkinson,  who  don't  even  ask 
me/  Monstrous!  he  never  shall  go — he  shall  not  go! 
[Mrs.  Peiok  has  re-entered ;  she'  drops  a  very  low  curtsey 
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to  Lady  K.,  as  the  latter,  perceiving  her,   lays  the  cards 
down.  ] 

Mrs.  Prior. —Ah,  dear  madam !  how  kind  your  ladyship's 
message  was  to  the  poor  lonely  widow-woman !  Oh,  how 
thoughtful  it  was  of  your  ladyship  to  ask  me  to  stay  to 
tea! 

Lady  K. — "With  your   daughter  and  the  children.     In- ' 
deed,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,  you  are  very  welcome ! 

Mrs.  Prior. — Ah!  but  isn't  it  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to 
be  made  welcome?  Oughtn't  I  to  be  grateful  for  these 
blessings? — yes,  I  say  blessings.  And  I  am — I  am.  Lady 
Kicklebury — to  the  mother — of — that  angel  who  is  gone 
\_points  to  the  picture'].  It  was  your  sainted  daughter  left 
us — left  my  child  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Milliken,  and — and 
you,  who  are  now  his  guardian  angel  I  may  say.  You  are. 
Lady  Kicklebury — you  are.  I  say  to  my  girl,  Julia,  Lady 
Kicklebury  is  Mr.  Milliken' s  guardian  angel,  is  your  guar- 
dian angel — for  without  you  could  she  keep  her  place  as 
governess  to  these  darling  children?  It  would  tear  her 
heart  in  two  to  leave  them,  and  yet  she  would  be  forced  to 
do  so.  You  know  that  some  one — shall  I  hesitate  to  say 
whom  I  mean  ? — that  Mr.  Milliken' s  mother,  excellent  lady 
though  she  is,  does  not  love  my  child  because  you  love  her. 
You  do  love  her.  Lady  Kicklebury,  and  oh!  a  mother's 
fond  heart  pays  you  back !  But  for  you,  my  poor  Julia 
must  go — go,  and  leave  the  children  whom  a  dying  angel 
confided  to  her ! 

Lady  K. — Go !  no,  never !  not  whilst  1  am  in  this  house, 
Mrs.  Prior.  Your  daughter  is  a  well-behaved  young  woman . 
you  have  confided  to  me  her  long  engagement  to  Lieuten- 
ant— Lieutenant  What-d'you-call'im,  in  the  Indian  service. 
She  has  been  very,  very  good  to  my  grandchildren — shs, 
brought  them  over  from  Naples  when  my — my  angel  of  an 
Arabella  died  there,  and  I  will  protect  Miss  Prior. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Bless  you,  bless  you,  noble,  admirable 
woman!  Don't  take  it  away!  I  must,  I  will  kiss  your 
dear,  generous  hand!  Take  a  mother's,  a  widow's  bless- 
ings, Lady  Kicklebury — the  blessings  of  one  who  has 
known  misfortune  and  seen  better  days,  and  thanks  heaven 
— yes,  heaven ! — for  the  protectors  she  has  found ! 

Lady  K. — You  said — you  had — several  children,  I  think, 
my  good  Mrs.  Prior? 

Mrs.  Prior. — Three  boys — one,  my  eldest  blessing,  is  in 
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a  wine-merchant's  office — ah,  if  Mr.  Milliken  would  but 
give  him  an  order !  an  order  from  this  house !  an  order  from 
Lady  Kicklebury's  son-in-law! 

Lady  K. — It  shall  be  done,  my  good  Prior — we  will  see. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Another,  Adolphus,  dear  fellow!  is  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  It  was  dear,  good  Mr.  Milliken' s  nomi- 
nation. Frederick  is  at  Merchant  Taylors' :  my  darling 
Julia  pays  his  schooling.  Besides,  I  have  two  girls — 
Amelia,  quite  a  little  toddles,  just  the  size,  though  not  so 
beautiful — but  in  a  mother's  eyes  all  children  are  lovely, 
dear  Lady  Kicklebury — just  the  size  of  your  dear  grand- 
daughter, whose  clothes  would  fit  her,  I  am  sure.  And 
my  second,  Charlotte,  a  girl  as  tall  as  your  ladyship,  though 
not  with  so  fine  a  figure.  "Ah,  no,  Shatty  !  "  I  say  to  her, 
"you  are  as  tall  as  our  dear  patroness.  Lady  Kicklebury, 
whom  you  long  so  to  see ;  but  you  have  not  got  her  lady- 
ship's carriage  and  figure,  child."  Five  children  have  I, 
left  fatherless  and  penniless  by  my  poor  dear  husband — 
but  heaven  takes  care  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  madam — 
and  heaven's  best  creatures  feed  them! — you  know  whom  I 
mean. 

Lady  K. — Should  you  not  like,  would  you  object  to  take 
— a  frock  or  two  of  little  Arabella's  to  your  child?  and  if 
Pinhorn,  my  maid,  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  will  see  if  I 
cannot  find  something  against  winter  for  your  second  daugh- 
ter, as  yon  say  we  are  of  a  size. 

Mrs.  Prior. — The  widow's  and  orphans'  blessings  upon 
you!  I  said  my  Charlotte  was  as  tall,  but  I  never  said  she 
had  such  a  figure  as  yours — who  has? 

Chakles  announces — 

Charles. — Mrs.  Bonnington!    [^raier  Mrs.  Bonnington.  j 

Mrs.  B. — How  do  you  do.  Lady  Kicklebury? 

Lady  K. — My  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington !  and  you  come  to 
dinner  of  course. 

Mrs.  B. — To  dine  with  my  own  son,  I  may  take  the  lib- 
erty. How  are  my  grandchildren?  my  darling  little  Emily, 
is  she  well,  Mrs.  IPrior? 

Lady  K.  [_aside']. — Emily?  why  does  she  not  call  the 
child  by  her  blessed  mother's  name  of  Arabella?  [To  Mrs. 
B.]  Arabella  is  quite  well,  Mrs.  Bonnington.  Mr.  Squil- 
lings  said  it  was  nothing;  only  her  grandmamma  Bonning- 
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ton  spoiling  her,  as  usual.  Mr.  Bonnington  and  all  your 
numerous  young  folk  are  well,  I  hope? 

Mrs.  B.—Mj  family  are  all  in  perfect  health,  I  thank 
you.     Is  Horace  come  home  from  the  City? 

Lady  K. — Goodness!  there's  the  dinner-bell, — I  must 
run  to  dress. 

Mrs.  Prior.— Shall  I  come  with  you,  dear  Lady  Kickle- 
bury? 

Lady  K. — Not  for  worlds,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior.  \ Exit 
Lady  K.]  ■ 

Mrs.  Prior. — How  do  you  do,  my  c^ear  madam?  Is  dear 
Mr,  Bonnington  quite  well?  What  a  sweet,  sweet  sermon 
he  gave  us  last  Sunday.  I  often  say  to  my  girl,  I  must 
not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Bonnington,  I  really  must  not,  he  makes 
me  cry  so.  Oh!  he  is  a  great  and  gifted  man,  and  shall  I 
not  have  one  glimpse  of  him? 

Mrs.  B. — Saturday  evening,  my  good  Mrs  Prior.  Don't 
you  know  that  my  husband  never  goes  out  on  Saturday, 
having  his  sermon  to  compose? 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  those  dear,  dear  sermons!  Do  you  know, 
madam,  that  my  little  Adolphus,  for  whom  your  son's 
bounty  procured  his  place  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  very 
much  touched  indeed,  the  dear  child,  with  Mr,  Bonning- 
ton's  discourse  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  and  refused  to 
play  marbles  afterwards  at  school?  The  wicked,  naughty 
boys  beat  the  poor  child ;  but  Adolphus  has  his  consolation ! 
Is  Master  Edward  well,  ma'am,  and  Master  Eobert,  and 
Master  Frederick,  and  dear  little  funny  Master  William? 

Mrs.  B. — Thank  you,  Mrs.  Prior;  you  have  a  good 
heart,  indeed! 

Mrs.  P. — Ah,  what  blessings  those  dears  are  to  you !     I 

wish  your  dearest  little  grandson 

•  Mrs.  B. — The  little  naughty  wretch!  Do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Prior,  my  grandson,  George  Milliken,  spilt  the  ink 
over  my  dear  husband's  bands,  which  he  keeps  in  his  great 
dictionary ;  and  fought  with  my  child,  Frederick,  who  is 
three  years  older  than  George  —  actually  beat  his  own 
uncle ! 

Mrs.  P. — Gracious  mercy!  Master  Frederick  was  not 
hurt,  I  hope? 

Mrs.  B. — No;  he  cried  a  great  deal;  and  then  Eobert 
came  up,  and  that  graceless  little  George  took  a  stick ;  and 
then  my  husband  came  out,  and  do  you  know  George  Mil- 
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liken  actually  kicked  Mr.  Bonnington  on  his  shins,  and 
butted  him  like  a  little  naughty  ram? 

Mrs.  P. — Mercy!  mercy!  what  a  little  rebel!  He  is 
spoiled,  dear  madam,  and  you  know  by  whom. 

Mrs.  B. — By  his  grandmamma  Kicklebury.  I  know  it. 
I  want  my  sou  to  whip  that  child,  but  he  refuses.  He  will 
come  to  no  good,  that  child. 

Mrs.  P — Ah,  madam!  don't  say  so!  Let  us  hope  for 
the  best-  Master  George's  high  temper  will  subside  when 
certain  persons  who  pet  him  are  gone  away. 

Mrs.  B. — Gone  away!  they  never  will  go  away!  No, 
mark  my  words,  Mrs.  Prior,  that  woman  will  never  go 
away.  She  has  made  the  house  her  own :  she  commands 
everything  and  everybody  in  it.  She  has  driven  me — me 
■ — Mr.  Milliken's  own  mother — almost  out  of  it.  She  has 
so  annoyed  my  dear  husband,  that  Mr.  Bonnington  will 
scarcely  come  here.  Is  she  not  always  sneering  at  private 
tutors,  because  Mr.  Bonnington  was  my  son's  private  tutor, 
and  greatly  valued  by  the  late  Mr.  Milliken?  Is  she  not 
making  constant  allusions  to  old  women  marrying  young 
men,  because  Mr.  Bonnington  happens  to  be  younger  than 
me?  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  indignation  respect- 
ing Lady  Kicklebury.  She  never  pays  any  one,  and  runs 
up  debts  in  the  whole  town.  Her  man  Bulkeley's  conduct 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  quite — -quite 

Mrs.  P. — Gracious  goodness,  ma'am,  you  don't  say  so! 
And  then  what  an  appetite  the  gormandizing  monster  has ! 
Mary  tells  me  that  what  he  eats  in  the  servants'  hall  is 
something  perfectly  frightful. 

Mrs.  B. — Everybody  feeds  on  my  poor  son!  You  are 
looking  at  my  cap,  Mrs.  Prior?  \_During  this  time  Mrs. 
Pkior  has  been  peering  into  a  parcel  which  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton brought  in  her  hand.]  I  brought  it  with  me  across  the 
Park.  I  could  not  walk  through  the  Park  in  my  cap.  Isn't 
it  a  pretty  ribbon,  Mrs.  Prior? 

Mrs.  P. — Beautiful!  beautiful!  How  blue  becomes  you ! 
Who  would  think  you  were  the  mother  of  Mr.  Milliken  and 
seven  other  darling  children?  You  can  afford  what  Lady 
Kicklebury  cannot. 

Mrs.  B. — And  what  is  that.  Prior?  A  poor  clergyman's 
wife,  with  a  large  family,  cannot  afford  much. 

Mrs.  P. — He !  he !  You  can  afford  to  be  seen  as  you  are, 
which  Lady  K.  cannot.     Did  you  not  remark  how  afraid 
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she  seemed  lest  I  should  enter  her  dressing-room?  Only 
Pinhorn,  her  maid,  goes  there,  to  arrange  the  roses,  and 
the  lilies,  and  the  figure — he!  he!  Oh,  what  a  sweet, 
sweet  cap-ribbon !  "When  you  have  worn  it,  and  are  tired 
of  it,  you  will  give  it  me,  won't  you?  It  will  be  good 
enough  for  poor  old  Martha  Prior! 

Mrs.  B.—V)o  you  really  like  it?  Call  at  Greenwood 
Place,  Mrs.  Prior,  the  next  time  you  pay  Eichmond  a  visit, 
and  bring  your  little  girl  with  you,  and  we  will  see. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you!  Nay,  don't  be 
offended!  I  must!  I  must!     [Zisses  Mrs.  Bonnington.J 

Mrs.  B. — There,  there!  We  must  not  stay  chattering! 
The  bell  has  rung.  I  must  go  and  put  the  cap  on,  Mrs. 
Prior. 

Mrs.  P. — And  I  may  come,  too?  You  are  not  afraid 
of  my  seeing  your  hair,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington!  Mr. 
Bonnington  too  young  for  you!  Why,  you  don't  look 
twenty ! 

Mrs.  5.— Oh,  Mrs.  Prior! 

Mrs.  P. — Well,  five-and-twenty,  upon  my  word — not 
more  than  five-and-twenty— and  that  is  the  very  prime  of 
life!  \_Exeunt  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  P.  hand  in  hand.  As 
Captain  Touchit  enters  dressed  for  dinner,  he  hows  and 
passes  on.'\ 

Touchit. — So,  we  are  to  wear  our  white  cravats,  and  our 
varnished  boots,  and  dine  in  ceremony.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  man  being  a  widower,  if  he  can't  dine  in  his  shooting- 
jacket?  Poor  Mill!  He  has  the  slavery  now  without  the 
wife.  \^IIe speaks  sarcastically  to  the picture.'\  Well,  well! 
Mrs.  Milliken !  You,  at  any  rate,  are  gone ;  and,  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  you,  I  like  your  picture  even  better  than 
the  original.     Miss  Prior ! 

Enter  Miss  Peiob. 

Miss  Prior. — I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  gone 
to  dinner.  I  heard  the  second  bell  some  time  since.  \_She 
is  drawing  back.'^ 

Touchit. — Stop!  I  say,  Julia!  \_She  returns,  he  looks  at 
her,  takes  her  hand.^  Why  do  you  dress  yourself  in  this 
odd  poky  way?  You  used  to  be  a  very  smartly  dressed 
girl.  Why  do  you  hide  your  hair,  and  wear  such  a  dowdy, 
high  gown,  Julia? 
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Julia. — Yon  mustn't  call  me  Julia,  Captain  Touchit. 

Touchit. — Why?  when  I  lived  in  your  mother's  lodging, 
I  called  you  Julia.  When  you  brought  up  the  tea,  you 
didn't  mind  being  called  Julia.  When  we  used  to  go  to 
the  play  with  the  tickets  the  Editor  gave  us,  who  lived  on 
the  second  floor 

Julia. — The  wretch! — don't  speak  of  him! 

Touchit. — Ah!  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  sad  deceiver,  that 
Editor.  He  was  a  very  clever  fellow.  What  droll  songs 
he  used  to  sing!  What  a  heap  of  play-tickets,  diorama- 
tickets,  concert-tickets,  he  used  to  give  you !  Did  he  touch 
your  heart,  Julia? 

Julia. — Fiddlededee!  No  man  ever  touched  my  heart, 
Captain  Touchit. 

Touchit. — What!  not  even  Tom  Flight,  who  had  the 
second  floor  after  the  Editor  left  it — and  who  cried  so  bit- 
terly at  the  idea  of  going  out  to  India  without  you?  You 
had  a  tendre  for  him — a  little  passion — you  know  you  had. 
Why,  even  the  ladies  here  know  it.  Mrs.  Bonnington  told 
me  that  you  were  waiting  for  a  sweetheart  in  India,  to 
whom  you  were  engaged ;  and  Lady  Kicklebury  thinks  you 
are  dying  in  love  for  the  absent  swain. 

Julia. — I  hope — ^I  hope — you  did  not  contradict  them, 
Captain  Touchit? 

Touchit. — Why  not,  my  dear? 

Julia. — May  I  be  frank  with  you?  You  were  a  kind, 
very  kind  friend  to  us — to  me,  in  my  youth. 

Touchit. — I  paid  my  lodgings  regularly,  and  my  bills 
without  asking  questions.  I  never  weighed  the  tea  in  the 
caddy,  or  counted  the  lumps  of  sugar,  or  heeded  the  rapid 
consumption  of  my  liqueui 

Julia. — Hush,  hush !  I  know  they  were  taken.  I  know 
you  were  very  good  to  us.  You  helped  my  poor  papa  out 
of  many  a  difficulty. 

Touchit  [^aside']. — Tipsy  old  coal  merchant!  I  did,  and 
he  helped  himself  too. 

Julia. — And  you  were  always  our  best  friend.  Captain 
Touchit.  When  our  misfortunes  came,  you  got  me 
this  situation  with  Mrs.  Milliken — and,  and — don't  you 
see? 

Touchit.  —Well— what? 

Julia  [laughing']. — I  think  it  is  best,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  ladies  here  should  suppose  I  am  engaged 
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to  be  married— or— or,  they  might  be— might  be  jealous, 
you  understand.  Women  are  sometimes  jealous  of  others, 
— especially  mothers  and  mothers-in-law. 

I'ouch it.— Oh,  you  arch-schemer!  And  it  is  for  that 
you  cover  up  that  beautiful  hair  of  yours,  and  wear  that 
demure  cap? 

Julia  [slyli/']. — I  am  subject  to  rheumatism  in  the  head, 
Captain  Touehit. 

Touch  if.— It  is  for  that  you  put  on  the  spectacles,  and 
make  yourself  look  a  hundred  years  old? 

Jidia. — My  eyes  are  weak.  Captain  Touehit. 

Touehit.  —  Weak  with  weeping  for  Tom  Flight.  You 
hypocrite!     Show  me  your  eyes ! 

Miss  P. — Nonsense! 

Touehit. — Show  me  your  eyes,  I  say,  or  I'll  tell  about 
Tom  Flight,  and  that  he  has  been  married  at  Madras  these 
two  years. 

Miss  P. — Oh,  you  horrid  man!  [takes  glasses  offl. 
There ! 

Touehit. — Translucent  orbs!  beams  of  flashing  light! 
lovely  lashes  veiling  celestial  brightness !  No,  they  haven't 
cried  much  for  Tom  Flight,  that  faithless  captain !  nor  for 
Lawrence  O'Keilly,  that  killing  Editor.  It  is  lucky  you 
keep  the  glasses  on  them,  or  they  would  transfix  Horace 
Milliken,  my  friend  the  widower  here.  Do  you  always 
wear  them  when  you  are  alone  with  him? 

Miss  P. — I  never  am  alone  with  him.  Bless  me!  If 
Lady  Kicklebury  thought  my  eyes  were — well,  well — you 
know  what  I  mean,  — if  she  thought  her  son-in-law  looked 
at  me,  I  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  the  next  day,  I  am 
sure  I  should.  And  then,  poor  Mr.  Milliken!  he  never 
looks  at  me — heaven  help  him!  Why,  he  can't  see  me  for 
her  ladyship's  nose  and  awful  caps  and  ribbons!  He 
sits  and  looks  at  the  portrait  yonder,  and  sighs  so.  He 
thinks  that  he  is  lost  in  grief  for  his  wife  at  this  very 
moment. 

Touehit. — -What  a  woman  that  was — eh,  Julia? — that 
departed  angel !  What  a  temper  she  had  before  her  depart- 
ure! 

Miss  P. — ^But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  the  lamb.  If 
she  was  angry — the  Iamb  was  so  very  lamblike,  and  meek, 
and  fleecy. 

Touehit.  — And  what  a  desperate  flirt  the  departed  angel 
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was !     I  knew  half-a-dozen  fellows,  before  her  marriage, 
whom  she  threw  over  because  Milliken  was  so  rich. 

Miss  P. — She  was  consistent  at  least,  and  did  not  change 
after  marriage,  as  some  ladies  do ;  but  flirted,  as  you  call 
it,  just  as  much  as  before.  At  Paris,  young  Mr.  Verney,  the 
attache,  was  never  out  of  the  house :  at  Eome,  Mr.  Beard, 
the  artist,  was  always  drawing  pictures  of  her :  at  Naples, 
when  poor  Mr.  M.  went  away  to  look  after  his  affairs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  little  Count  Posilippo  was  forever  coming  to 
learn  English  and  practise  duets.  She  scarcely  ever  saw 
the  poor  children — [changing  her  manner  as  Lady  Kickle- 
BVKY  enters^.     Hush — my  lady! 

Touchit. — You  may  well  say,  "poor  children,"  deprived 
of  such  a  woman!  Miss  Prior,  whom  I  knew  in  very  early 
days — as  your  ladyship  knows — was  speaking — was  speak- 
ing of  the  loss  our  poor  friend  sustained. 

Lady  K. — Ah,  sir,  what  a  loss!  [looking  at  the  picture]. 

Touchit. — What  a  woman  she  was — what  a  superior 
creature ! 

Lady  K. — A  creature — an  angel! 

Touchit. — Mercy  upon  us!  how  she  and  my  lady  used  to 
quarrel!  [aside'].     What  a  temper ! 

Lady  K. — Hm — oh,  yes — what  a  temper  [rather  doubt- 
fully at  first]. 

Touchit. — What  a  loss  to  Milliken  and  the  darling  chil- 
dren! 

Miss  Prior. — Luckily  they  have  you  with  them,  madam. 

Lady  K. — And  I  will  stay  with  them.  Miss  Prior;  I  will 
stay  with  them  !  I  will  never  part  from  Horace,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Miss  P. — Ah!  I  am  very  glad  you  stay,  for  if  I  had  not 
you  for  a  protector,  I  think  you  know  I  must  go,  Lady 
Kicklebury.  I  think  you  know  there  are  those  who  would 
forget  my  attachment  to  these  darling  children,  my  services 
to — to  her — and  dismiss  the  poor  governess.  But  while 
you  stay,  I  can  stay,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury !  With  you  to 
defend  me  from  jealousy  I  need  not  quite  be  afraid. 

Lady  K.—Oi  Mrs.  Bennington?  Of  Mr.  Milliken's 
mother;  of  the  parson's  wife  who  writes  out  his  stupid  ser- 
mons, and  has  half-a-dozen  children  of  her  own?  I  should 
think  not  indeed !  I  am  the  natural  protector  of  these  chil- 
dren. I  am  their  mother.  J  have  no  husband!  You  stay 
in  this  house,  Miss  Prior.     You  are  a  faithful,  attached 
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creature — though  you  were  sent  in  by  somebody  I  don't 
like  very  much  [pointing  to  Touchit,  who  went  off  laugh- 
ing^ when  Julia  began  her  speech,  and  is  now  looking  at 
prints,  &c. ,  in  next  room]. 

Miss  P.— Captain  Touchit  may  not  be  in  all  things  what 
one  could  wish.  But  his  kindness  has  formed  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  in  making  me  acquainted  with  you,  ma'am; 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  me  be  ungrateful  to 
him. 

Lady  ■  K. — A  most  highly  principled  young  woman. 
\_Goes  out  in  the  garden  and  walks  up  and  down  with 
Captain  Touchit.] 

Enter  Mks.  Bonnington. 

Miss  P. — Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  are  come,  Mrs.  Ben- 
nington !  Have  you  brought  me  that  pretty  hymn  you  prom- 
ised me?  You  always  keep  your  promises,  even  to  poor 
governesses.  I  read  dear  Mr.  Bennington's  sermon!  It 
was  so  interesting  that  I  really  could  not  think  of  going  to 
sleep  until  I  had  read  it  all  through ;  it  was  delightful,  but 
oh!  it's  still  better  when  he  preaches  it!  I  hope  I  did  not 
do  wrong  in  copying  a  part  of  it?  I  wish  to  impress  it  on 
the  children.  There  are  some  worldly  influences  at  work 
with  them,  dear  madam  [looking  at  Lady  K.  in  the  garden], 
which  I  do  my  feeble  effort  to — to  modify.  I  wish  you 
could  come  oftener. 

Mrs.  B. — I  will  try,  my  dear — I  will  try.  Emily  has 
sweet  dispositions. 

Miss  P. — Ah,  she  takes  after  her  grandmamma  Bonning- 
ton! 

Mrs.  B. — But  George  was  sadly  fractious  just  now  in 
the  schoolroom  because  I  tried  him  with  a  tract. 

Miss  P. — Let  us  hope  for  better  times!  Do  be  with 
your  children,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,  as  constantly  as  ever 
you  can,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  theirs !  I  want  protection 
and  advice  as  well  as  they  do.  The  governess,  dear  lady, 
looks  up  to  you  as  well  as  the  pupils ;  she  wants  the  teach- 
ing which  you  and  dear  Mr.  Bonnington  can  give  her !  Ah, 
why  could  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  come  and  live 
here,  I  often  think!  The  children  would  have  companions 
in  their  dear  young  uncles  and  aunts;  so  pleasant  it  would 
be.     The  house  is  quite  large  enough ;  that  is,  if  her  lady- 
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ship  did  not  occupy  the  three  south  rooms  in  the  left  wing. 
Ah,  why,  why  couldn't  you  come? 

Mrs.  B. — -You  are  a  kind,  affectionate  creature,  Miss 
Prior.  I  do  not  very  much  like  the  gentleman  who  recom- 
mended you  to  Arabella,  you  know.  But  I  do  think  he 
sent  my  son  a  good  governess  for  his  children. 

Ladies  walk  up  and  down  in  front  garden. 
TouCHiT  enters. 

Toucliit. — Miss  Julia  Prior,  you  are  a  wonder!  I  watch 
you  with  respect  and  surprise. 

Miss  P. — Me!  what  have  I  done?  a  poor  friendless  gov- 
erness— respect  me  ? 

Touchit. — I  have  a  mind  to  tell  those  two  ladies  what  I 
think  of  Miss  Julia  Prior.  If  they  knew  you  as  I  know 
you,  O  Julia  Prior,  what  a  short  reign  yours  would  be ! 

Miss  P. — I  have  to  manage  them  a  little.  Each  sepa- 
rately it  is  not  so  difficult.  But  when  they  are  together, 
oh,  it  is  very  hard  sometimes! 

Enter  Milliken  dressed,  shakes  hands  with  Miss  P. 

Milliken. — Miss  Prior!  are  you  well?  Have  the  chil- 
dren been  good?  and  learned  all  their  lessons? 

Miss  P. — The  children  are  pretty  good,  sir. 

Milliken. — Well,  that's  a  great  deal  as  times  go.  Do  not 
bother  them  with  too  much  learning.  Miss  Prior.  Let 
them  have  an  easy  life.  Time  enough  for  trouble  when  age 
comes. 

Enter  John-. 

John. — Dinner,  sir.     \_And  exit.'\ 

Milliken. — Dinner,  ladies.  My  Lady  Kicklebury  [c/ives 
arm  to  Lady  K]. 

Lady  K. — My  dear  Horace,  you  shouldn't  shake  hands 
with  Miss  Prior.  You  should  keep  people  of  that  class  at 
a  distance,  my  dear  creature.  [They  go  in  to  dinner,  Cap- 
tain TovcuiT  following  with  Mrs.  Bonnington.  As  they 
go  out,  enter  Maet  with  children's  tea-tray,  &o..  Children 
following,  and  after  them  Mrs.  Prioe.  Mart  gives  her 
tea.l 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Mary!  You  are  so  very  kind! 
Oh,  what  delicious  tea! 
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George. — I  say,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to 
dine  best,  wouldn't  you? 

Mrs.  P. — Bless  you,  my  darling  love,  T  had  my  dinner 
at  one  o'clock  with  my  children  at  home. 

George.  —  So  had  we :  but  we  go  in  to  dessert  very  often ; 
and  then  don't  we  have  cakes  and  oranges  and  candied- 
peel  and  macaroons  and  things !  We  are  not  to  go  in  to- 
day ;  because  Bella  ate  so  many  strawberries  she  made  her- 
self ill. 

Bella. — So  did  you. 

George. — I'm  a  man,  and  men  eat  more  than  women, 
twice  as  much  as  women.  When  I'm  a  man  I'll  eat  as 
much  cake  as  ever  I  like.  I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  mar- 
malade. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  what  nice  marmalade!  1  know  of  some 
poor  children 

Miss  P. — Mamma !  don't,  mamma  [in  an  imploring  tone']. 

Mrs.  P. — I  know  of  two  poor  children  at  home,  who 
have  very  seldom  nice  marmalade  and  cake,  young  people. 

George. — You  mean  Adolphus  and  Frederick  and  Amelia, 
your  children.     Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade  and  cake. 

Bella. — Oh,  yes!     I'll  give  them  mine. 

Mrs.  P. — Darling,  dearest  child! 

George  [Jiis  mouth  full]. — I  won't  give  'em  mine:  but 
they  can  have  another  pot,  you  know.  You  have  always 
got  a  basket  with  you,  Mrs.  Prior.  I  know  you  have. 
You  had  it  that  day  you  took  the  cold  fowl. 

Mrs.  P. — For  the  poor  blind  black  man!  oh,  how  thank- 
ful he  was ! 

George. — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  a  black  man. 
Mary,  get  us  another  pot  of  marmalade. 

Mary. — I  don't  know,  Master  George. 

George. — I  will  have  another  pot  of  marmalade.  If  you 
don't,  I'll — I'll  smash  everything — I  will. 

Bella. — Oh,  you  naughty,  rude  boy! 

George.  —Hold  your  tongue !  I  will  have  it.  Mary  shall 
go  and  get  it. 

Mrs.  P.— Do  humour  him,  Mary;  and  I'm  sure  my  poor 
children  at  home  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

George. — There's  your  basket!  now  put  this  cake  in,  and 
this  pat  of  butter,  and  this  sugar.  Hurray,  hurray !  Oh, 
what  jolly  fun!  Tell  Adolphus  and  Amelia  I  sent  it  to 
them— tell  'em  they  shall  never  want  for  anything  as  long 
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as  George  Kicklebury  Milliken,  Esq.,  can  give  it  'em.  Did 
Adolphus  like  my  grey  coat  that  I  didn't  want? 

Miss  P. — Yon  did  not  give  him  your  new  grey  coat? 

George. — Don't  you  speak  to  me;  I'm  going  to  school — 
I'm  not  going  to  have  no  more  governesses  soon. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  my  dear  Master  George,  what  a  nice  coat 
it  is,  and  how  well  my  poor  boy  looked  in  it ! 

Miss  P. — Don't,  mamma!  I  pray  and  entreat  you  not  to 
take  the  things! 

Enter  John  from  dining-room  ivith  a  tray. 

John. — Some  cream,  some  jelly,  a  little  champagne, 
Miss  Prior!  I  thought  you  might  like  some. 

George. — Oh,  jolly!  give  us  hold  of  the  jelly!  give  us  a 
glass  of  champagne. 

John. — I  will  not  give  you  any. 

George. — I'll  smash  every  glass  in  the  room  if  you  don't ; 
I'll  cut  my  fingers;  I'll  poison  myself — there!  I'll  eat  all 
this  sealing-wax  if  you  don't,  and  it's  rank  poison,  you 
know  it  is. 

Mrs.  P. — My  dear  Master  George!     \_Exit  John. J 

George. — Ha,  ha!  I  knew  you'd  give  it  me ;  another  boy 
taught  me  that. 

Bella. — And  a  very  naughty,  rude  boy. 

George. — He,  he,  he!  hold  your  tongue.  Miss!  And 
said  he  always  got  wine  so;  and  so  I  used  to  do  it  to 
my  poor  mamma,  Mrs.  Prior.  Usedn't  to  like  mamma 
much. 

Bella. — Oh,  you  wicked  boy! 

George. — She  usedn't  to  see  us  much.  She  used  to  say 
I  tried  her  nerves:  what's  nerves,  Mrs.  Prior?  Give  us 
some  more  champagne!  Will  have  it!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ain't 
it  jolly?  Now  I'll  go  out  and  have  a  run  in  the  garden. 
\_Runs  into  garden.'] 

Mrs.  P. — And  you,  my  dear? 

Bella. — I  shall  go  and  resume  the  perusal  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  which  my  grandpapa,  Mr.  Bonuington, 
sent  me.     [_Uxit  Arabella.] 

Miss  P. — How  those  children  are  spoilt!  Goodness, 
what  can  I  do?  If  I  correct  one,  he  flies  to  grandmamma 
Kicklebury ;  if  I  speak  to  another,  she  appeals  to  grand- 
mamma Bonnington.     When  I  was  alone  with  them,  I  had 
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them  in  something  like  order.  Now,  between  the  one 
grandmothe]-  and  the  other,  the  children  are  going  to  ruin, 
and  so  would  the  house  too,  but  that  Howell — that  odd, 
rude,  but  honest  and  intelligent  creature,  I  must  say — 
keeps  it  up.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  person  in  his  rank  of 
life  should  have  instructed  himself  so.  He  really  knows 
— I  really  think  he  knows  more  than  I  do  myself. 

Mrs.  P. — Julia  dear! 

Miss  P. — What  is  it,  mamma? 

Mrs.  P. — Your  little  sister  wants  some  under-clothing 
sadly,  Julia  dear,  and  poor  Adolphus's  shoes  are  quite 
worn  out. 

Miss  P. — I  thought  so ;  I  have  given  you  all  I  could, 
mamma. 

Mrs.  P.- — Yes,  my  love!  you  are  a  good  love,  and  gen- 
erous, heaven  knows^  to  your  poor  old  mother  who  has 
seen  better  days.  If  we  had  not  wanted,  would  I  have 
ever  allowed  you  to  be  a  governess — a  poor  degraded  gov- 
erness? If  that  brute  O'Reilly  who  lived  on  our  second 
floor  had  not  behaved  so  shamefully  wicked  to  you,  and 
married  Miss  Flack,  the  singer,  might  you  not  have  been 
Editress  of  the  Chaw/pion  of  Liberty  at  this  very  moment, 
and  had  your  Opera  box  every  night?  \_She  drinks  cham- 
pagne while  talking,  and  excites  herself.'] 

Miss  P. — Don't  take  that,  mamma! 

Mrs.  P. — Don't  take  it?  why,  it  costs  nothing ;  Milliken 
can  afford  it.  Do  you  suppose  I  get  champagne  every  day? 
I  might  have  had  it  as  a  girl  when  I  first  married  your 
father,  and  we  kep'  our  gig  and  horse,  and  lived  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  had  the  best  of  everything.  But  the  coal-trade 
is  not  what  it  was,  Julia.  We  met  with  misfortunes,  Julia, 
and  we  went  into  poverty :  and  your  poor  father  went  into 
the  Bench  for  twenty-three  months — two  year  all  but  a 
month  he  did — and  my  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  dance  at 
the  "  Coburg  Theatre  " — yes,  you  were,  at  ten  shillings  a 
week,  in  the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The  Bulbul  and  the  Eose :  " 
you  were,  my  poor  darling  child ! 

Miss  P. — Hush,  hush,  mamma! 

Mrs.  P.— And  we  kep'  a  lodging-house  in  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,  which  your  father's  brother  furnished  for  us, 
who  was  an  extensive  oil-merchant.  He  brought  you  up ; 
and  afterwards  he  quarrelled  with  my  poor  James,  Eobert 
Prior  did,  and  he  died,  not  leaving  us  a  shilling.     And  my 
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dear  eldest  boy  went  into  a  wine-merchant's  office:  and 
my  poor  darling  Julia  became  a  governess,  when  you 
had  had  the  best  of  education  at  Clapham ;  you  had, 
Julia.  And  to  think  that  you  were  obliged,  my  blessed 
thing,  to  go  on  in  the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The  Rose  and 

the  Bui " 

Miss  P. — Mamma,  hush,  hush!  forget  that  story. 

Enter  Page  from  dining-room. 

Page. — Miss  Prior!  please,  the  ladies  are  coming  from 
the  dining-room.  Mrs.  B.  have  had  her  two  glasses  of 
port,  and  her  ladyship  is  now  a-telling  the  story  about  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  she  danced  with  him  at  Carlton 
House,     [i^xii  Page.] 

Miss  P. — Quick,  quick!  There,  take  your  basket!  Put 
on  your  bonnet,  and  good  night,  mamma.  Here,  here  is  a 
half-sovereign  and  three  shillings:  it  is  all  the  money 
I  have  in  the  world ;  take  it,  and  buy  the  shoes  for 
Adolphus. 

Mrs.  P. — And  the  under-clothing,  my  love — little  Ame- 
lia's underclothing? 

Miss  P. — We  will  see  about  it.  Good-night  [Jcisses  her']. 
Don't  be  seen  here, — Lady  K.  doesn't  like  it. 

Enter  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  fro7n  dining-room. 

Lady  K. — We  follow  the  Continental  fashion.  We  don't 
sit  after  dinner.  Captain  Touchit. 

Captain  T. — Confound  the  Continental  fashion !  I  like 
to  sit  a  little  while  after  dinner  [asic^e]. 

Mrs.  B.-^-So  does  my  dear  Mr  Bonnington,  Captain 
Touchit.     He  likes  a  little  port-wine  after  dinner. 

Touchit. — I'm  not  surprised  at  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  B. — When  did  you  say  your  son  was  coming,  Lady 
Kicklebury? 

Lady  K. — My  Clarence?  He  will  be  here  immediately. 
I  hope,  the  dear  boy!     You  know  my  Clarence? 

Tovohit. — Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  K. — And  like  him,  I'm  sure,  Captain  Touchit! 
Everybody  does  like  Clarence  Kicklebury. 

Touchit.  — The  confounded  young  scamp  I  I  say,  Horace, 
do  you  like  your  brother-in-law? 

Milliken.—V<[Q\]. — I — I  can't  say — I — like  him — in  fact, 
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I  don't.  But  that's  no  reason  why  his  mother  shouldn't. 
[Durimj  this,  Howell,  preceded  by  Bulkelby,  hands  round 
coffee.  The  garden  without  has  darkened,  as  if  evening. 
Bulkelby  is  going  away  without  offering  coffee  to  Miss 
Pkior.  John  stamps  on  his  foot,  and  points  to  her.  Captain 
ToucHiT,  laughing,  goes  up  and  talks  to  her  now  the  ser- 
va7its  are  gone.^ 

Mrs.  B. — Horace !  I  must  tell  you  that  the  waste  at  your 
table  is  shocking.  What  is  the  need  of  opening  all  this 
wine?  You  and  Lady  Kicklebury  were  the  only  persons 
who  took  champagne. 

Touchit. — I  never  drink  it — never  touch  the  rubbish! 
Too  old  a  stager! 

Lady  K.—Vovt,  I  think,  is  your  favourite,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington? 

Mrs.  B. — My  dear  lady,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
not  have  champagne,  if  you  like.  Pray,  pray,  don't  be 
angry !  But  why  on  earth,  for  you,  who  take  so  little,  and 
Horace,  who  only  drinks  it  to  keep  you  company,  should 
not  Howell  open  a  pint  instead  of  a  great  large  bottle? 

Lady  K. — Oh,  Howell!  Howell!  We  must  not  mention 
Howell,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonniugton.  Howell  is  faultless! 
Howell  has  the  keys  of  everything!  Howell  is  not  to  be 
controlled  in  anything !  Howell  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be 
rude  to  my  servant! 

Milliken. — Is  that  all?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought 
your  man  was  big  enough  to  resent  any  rudeness  from  poor 
little  Howell. 

Lady  K. — Horace !  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  don't 
know — the — the  class  of  servant  to  whom  Bulkeley  belongs. 
I  had  him,  as  a  great  favour,  from  Lord  Toddleby.  That 
class  of  servant  is  accustomed  generally  not  to  go  out 
single. 

Milliken. — Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage-perch 
they  pine  away,  as  one  love-bird  does  without  his  mate ! 

Lady  K.  — No  doubt,  no  doubt !  I  only  say  you  are  not 
accustomed  here — in  this  kind  of  establishment,  you  under- 
stand— to  that  class  of 

Mrs.  5.  — Lady  Kicklebury!  is  my  son's  establishment 
not  good  enough  for  any  powdered  monster  in  England? 
Is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant ? 

Lady  K.  —  My  dear  creature!  my  dear  creature!  it  is  the 
house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  very  comfortable  house- 
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Mrs.  B.—Yes,  as  you  find  it. 

Lady  K. — Yes,  as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of 
my  departed  angel's  children,  Mrs.  Bennington — [pointing 
to  picture] — of  that  Aeax  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton.  You  cannot.  You  have  other  duties — other  children 
— a  husband  at  home  in  delicate  health,  who 

Mrs.  B. — Lady  Kicklebury,  no  one  shall  say  I  don't 
take  care  of  my  dear  husband ! 

Milliken.  — My  dear  mother !  My  dear  Lady  Kicklebury ! 
\_To  T.,  who  has  come  forward.]  They  spar  so  every  night 
they  meet,  Touchit.     Ain't  it  hard? 

Lady  K. — I  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bennington,  Mrs. 
Bennington,  my  dear  creature !  and  that  is  why  yen  can't 
attend  to  Horace.  And  as  he  is  ef  a  very  easy  temper — 
except  sometimes  with  his  poor  Arabella's  mother — he  al- 
lows all  his  tradesmen  to  cheat  him,  all  his  servants  to 
cheat  him,  Howell  to  be  rude  to  everybody — to  me  amongst 
other  people,  and  why  net  te  my  servant  Bulkeley,  with 
whom  Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of  the  chambers  gave  me  the 
very  highest  character  ? 

Mrs.  B. — I'm  surprised  that  noblemen  have  grooms  in 
their  chambers.  I  should  think  they  were  much  better  in 
the  stables.  I  am  sure  I  always  think  so  when  we  dine 
with  Doctor  Clinker.  His  man  dees  bring  such  a  smell  of 
the  stable  with  him. 

Lady  K. — He!  he!  you  mistake,  my  dearest  creature! 
Your  poor  mother  mistakes,  my  good  Horace.  You  have 
lived  in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable  sphere — but  not — 
not 

Mrs.  B. — Net  what,  Lady  Kicklebury?  We  have  lived 
at  Richmond  twenty  years — in  my  late  husband's  time — 
when  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  when  this  dear 
Horace  was  a  dear  boy  at  Westminster  School.  And  we 
have  paid  for  everything  we  have  had  for  twenty  years, 
and  we  have  owed  not  a  penny  te  any  tradesman,  though 
we  mayn't  have  had  powdered  footmen  six  feet  high,  who 

were  impertinent  to  all  the  maids  in  the  place Don't ! 

I  luill  speak,  Horace — but  servants  who  loved  us,  and  who 
lived  in  our  families. 

Milliken. — Mamma,  now,  my  dear,  good  old  mother!  I 
am  sure  Lady  Kicklebury  meant  no  harm. 

Ijady  K. — Me!  my  dear  Horace!  harm!  What  harm 
could  I  mean ! 
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Milliken. — Come !  let  us  have  a  game  at  whist.  Touch- 
it,  will  you.  make  a  fourth?  They  go  on  so  every  night 
almost.     Ain't  it  a  pity,  now? 

Touohit. — Miss  Prior  generally  plays,  doesn't  she? 

Milliken.  — And  a  very  good  player,  too.  But  I  thought 
you  might  like  it. 

Touchit. — Well,  not  exactly.  I  don't  like  sixpenny 
points,  Horace,  or  quarrelling  with  old  dragons  about  the 
odd  trick.  I  will  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  terrace,  and 
contemplate  the  silver  Thames,  the  darkling  woods,  the 
starry  hosts  of  heaven.  I — I  like  smoking  better  than 
playing  whist.    [Milliken  rings  bell.'] 

Milliken. — Ah,  George!  you're  not  fit  for  domestic 
felicity. 

Touchit. — No,  not  exactly. 

Howell  enters. 

Milliken. — Lights  and  a  whist  table.  Oh,  I  see  you 
bring  'em.  You  know  everything  I  want.  He  knows 
everything  I  want,  Howell  does.  Let  us  cut.  Miss  Prior, 
you  and  I  are  partners ! 
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ACT  II. 

Scene. — As  before. 

Lady  K. — Don't  smoke,  you  naughty  boy!  I  don't  like 
it.     Besides,  it  will  encourage  your  brother-in-law  to  smoke. 

Clarence  K. — Anything  to  oblige  you,  I'm  sure.  But 
can't  do  without  it,  mother;  it's  good  for  my  health. 
When  I  was  in  the  Plungers,  our  doctor  used  to  say,  "  You 
ought  never  to  smoke  more  than  eight  cigars  a  day  " — an 
order,  you  know,  to  do  it — don't  you  see? 

Lady  K. — Ah,  my  child!  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not 
with  those  unfortunate  people  in  the  East 

K. — So  am  I.  Sold  out  just  in  time.  Much  better  fun 
being  here,  than  having  the  cholera  at  Scutari.  Nice 
house,  Milliken's.  Snob,  but  good  fellow — good  cellar, 
doosid  good  cook.  Eeally,  that  salmi  yesterday, — couldn't 
have  it  better  done  at  the  "Eag"  now.  You  have  got  into 
good  quarters  here,  mother. 

Lady  K. — The  meals  are  very  good,  and  the  house  is 
very  good ;  the  manners  are  not  of  the  first  order.  But 
what  can  you  expect  of  City  people?  I  always  told  your 
poor  dear  sister,  when  she  married  Mr.  Milliken,  that  she 
might  look  for  everything  substantial, — but  not  manners. 
Poor  dear  Arabella  ivould  marry  him. 

K. — Would!  that  is  a  good  one,  mamma!  Why,  you 
made  her!  It's  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  I  recollect,  when 
I  came  home  from  Eton,  seeing  her  crying  because  Charley 
Tufton 

Lady  K. — Mr.  Tufton  had  not  a  shilling  to  bless  himself 
with.     The  marriage  was  absurd  and  impossible. 

K. — He  hadn't  a  shilling  then.  I  guess  he  has  plenty 
now.  Elder  brother  killed,  out  hunting.  Father  dead. 
Tuf  a  baronet,  with  four  thousand  a  year  if  he's  a  shilling. 

Lady  K.  — Not  so  much. 

K. — Four  thousand  if  it's  a  shilling.  Why,  the  prop- 
erty adjoins  Kicklebury's — I  ought  to  know.  I've  shot  over 
it  a  thousand  times.  Heh !  I  remember,  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  'un,  how  Arabella  used  to  go  out  into  Tufton  Park 
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to  meet  Charley — and  he  is  a  doosid  good  fellow,  and  a 
gentlemanlike  fellow,  and  a  doosid  deal  better  than  this 
City  fellow. 

Lady  K. — If  you  don't  like  this  City  fellow,  Clarence, 
why  do  you  come  here?  why  didn't  you  stop  with  your 
elder  brother  at  Kicklebury? 

Jt'.— Why  didn't  I?  Why  didn't  you  stop  at  Kickle- 
bury, mamma?  Because  you  had  notice  to  quit.  Serious 
daughter-in-law,  quarrels  about  management  of  the  house 
—row  in  the  building.  My  brother  interferes,  and  politely 
requests  mamma  to  shorten  her  visit.  So  it  is  with  your 
other  two  daughters ;  so  it  was  with  Arabella  when  she 
was  alive.  What  shindies  you  used  to  have  with  her,  Lady 
Kicklebury!  Heh!  I  had  a  row  with  my  brother  and 
sister  about  a  confounded  little  nursery-maid. 

Lady  K. — Clarence! 

K. — And  so  I  had  notice  to  quit  too.  And  I'm  in  very 
good  quarters  here,  and  I  intend  to  stay  in  'em,  mamma. 
I  say 

Lady  K. — What  do  you  say? 

K. — Since  I  sold  out,  you  know,  and  the  regiment  went 
abroad,  confound  me,  the  brutes  at  the  "  Eag  "  will  hardly 
speak  to  me !  I  was  so  ill,  I  couldn't  go.  Who  the  doose 
can  live  the  life  I'  ve  led  and  keep  health  enough  for  that 
infernal  Crimea?  Besides,  how  could  I  help  it?  I  was  so 
cursedly  in  debt  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  money,  you 
know.      You  hadn't  got  any. 

Lady  K. — Not  a  halfpenny,  my  darling.  I  am  dread- 
fully in  debt  myself. 

K. — I  know  you  are.  So  am  I.  My  brother  wouldn't 
give  me  any,  not  a  dump.  Hang  him !  Said  he  had  his 
children  to  look  to.  Milliken  wouldn't  advance  me  any 
more — said  I  did  him  in  that  horse  transaction.  He !  he ! 
he !  so  I  did !  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  sell  out?  And  the 
fellows  cut  me,  by  Jove !  Ain't  it  too  bad?  I'll  take  my 
name  off  the  "Eag,"  I  will,  though. 

Lady.K. — We  must  sow  our  wild  oats,  and  we  must  so- 
ber down;  and  we  must  live  here,  where  the  living  is  very 
good  and  very  cheap,  Clarence,  you  naughty  boy !  And  we 
must  get  you  a  rich  wife.  Did  you  see  at  church  yesterday 
that  young  woman  in  light  green,  with  rather  red  hair  and 
a  pink  bonnet? 

K,—l  was  asleep,   ma'am,  most"  of  the  time,  or  I  was 
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bookin'  up  the  odds  for  the  Chester  Cup.     When  I'm  book- 
in'  up,  I  think  of  nothin'  else,  ma'am, — nothin'. 

Lady  K. — That  was  Miss  Broeksopp — Briggs,  Brown  and 
Brocksopp,  the  great  sugar-bakers.  They  say  she  will  have 
eighty  thousand  pound.     We  will  ask  her  to  dinner  here. 

K. — I  say — why  the  doose  do  you  have  such  old  women 
to  dinner  here?  Why  don't  you  get  some  pretty  girls? 
Such  a  set  of  confounded  old  frumps  as  eat  Milliken's  mut- 
ton I  never  saw.  There's  you,  and  his  old  mother  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  and  old  Mrs.  Fogram,  and  old  Miss  What's- 
her-name,  the  woman  with  the  squint  eye,  and  that  im- 
mense Mrs.  Crowder.  It's  so  stoopid,  that  if  it  weren't 
for  Touchit  coming  down  sometimes,  and  the  billiards  and 
boatin',  I  should  die  here — expire,  by  gad!  Why  don't 
you  have  some  pretty  women  into  the  house.  Lady  Kickle- 
bury? 

Lady  K.- — Why !  Do  you  think  I  want  that  picture 
taken  down:  and  another  Mrs.  Milliken?  Wisehead!  If 
Horace  married  again,  would  he  be  your  banker,  and  keep 
this  house,  now  that  ungrateful  son  of  mine  has  turned  me 
out  of  his !  No  pretty  woman  shall  come  into  the  house 
whilst  I  am  here. 

K. — Governess  seems  a  pretty  woman :  weak  eyes,  bad 
figure,  poky,  badly  dressed,  but  doosid  pretty  woman. 

Lady  K. — Bah !  There  is  no  danger  from  her.  She  is 
a  most  faithful  creature,  attached  to  me  beyond  everything. 
And  her  eyes — her  eyes  are  weak  with  crying  for  some 
young  man  who  is  in  India.  She  has  his  miniature  in  her 
room,  locked  up  in  one  of  her  drawers. 

K. — Then  how  the  doose  did  you  come  to  see  it? 

Lady  K. — ^We  see  a  number  of  things,  Clarence.  Will 
you  drive  with  me? 

K. — Not  as  I  knows  on,  thank  you.  No,  Ma;  drivin's 
too  slow :  and  you're  going  to  call  on  two  or  three  old 
dowagers  in  the  Park?  Thank  your  ladyship  for  the  de- 
lightful offer. 

Enter  John, 

John. — Please,  sir,  here's  the  man  with  the  bill  for  the 
boats ;  two  pound  three.  ■» 

K. — Damn  it,  pay  it — don't  bother  me! 

John. — Haven't  got  the  money,  sir. 

Lady  K. — Howell !  .1  saw  Mr.  Milliken  give  you  a  cheque 
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for  twenty-five  pounds  before  he  went  into  town  this  morn- 
ing. Look,  sir  [runs,  opens  drawer,  takes  out  cheque- 
book^.    There  it  is,  marked  "Howell,  251." 

John.— Wonld  your  ladyship  like  to  step  down  into  my- 
pantry  and  see  what  I've  paid  with  the  twenty-live  pounds? 
Did  my  master  leave  any  orders  that  your  ladyship  was  to 
inspect  my  accounts? 

Lady  K. — Step  down  into  the  pantry!  inspect  your  ac- 
counts? I  never  heard  such  impertinence.  What  do  you 
mean,  sir? 

K. — Dammy,  sir,  what  do  you  mean? 

John. — I  thought  as  her  ladyship  kept  a  heye  over  my 
master's  private  book,  she  might  like  to  look  at  mine  too. 

Lady  K. — Upon  my  word,  this  insolence  is  too  much. 

John. — I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I  am  sure  I  have 
said  nothing. 

K. — Said,  sir!  your  manner  is  mutinous,  by  Jove,  sir! 
if  I  had  you  in  the  regiment ! 

John. — I  understood  that  you  had  left  the  regiment,  sir, 
just  before  it  went  on  the  campaign,  sir. 

X.— Confound  you,  sir!     [Starts  up.'\ 

Lady  K. — Clarence,  my  child,  my  child! 

John. — Your  ladyship  needn't  be  alarmed;  I'm  a  little 
man,  my  lady,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Clarence  was  a-goin' 
for  to  hit  me,  my  lady;  not  before  a  lady,  I'm  sure.  I 
suppose,  sir,  that  you  won't  pay  the  boatman? 

K. — No,  sir,  I  won't  pay  him,  nor  any  man  who  uses 
this  sort  of  damned  impertinence ! 

John. — I  told  Bullocks,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  jest  possi- 
ble you  wouldn't.     \_Exit.'\ 

K. — That's  a  nice  man,  that  is — an  impudent  villain! 

Lady  K. — Euined  by  Horace's  weakness.  He  ruins  ev- 
erybody, poor  good-natured  Horace ! 

K. — Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  the  blackguard? 

Lady  K. — There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  my  dear.  This 
man  is  very  convenient  to  Horace.  Mr.  Milliken  is  ex- 
ceedingly lazy,  and  Howell  spares  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Some  day  or  other  I  shall  take  all  this  domestic 
trouble  off  his  hands.  But  not  yet :  your  poor  brother-in- 
law  is  restive,  like  many  weak  men.  He  is  subjected  to 
other  influences  :  his  odious  mother  thwarts  me  a  great  deal. 

K. Why,  you  used  to  be   the   dearest  friends  in  the 

world.     I  recollect  when  I  was  at  Eton 
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Lady  K. — Were;  bat  friendship  don't  last  forever. 
Mrs,  Bennington  and  I  have  had  serious  differences  since  I 
came  to  live  here ;  she  has  a  natural  jealousy,  perhaps,  at 
my  superintending  her  son's  affairs.  When  she  ceases  to 
visit  at  the  house,  as  she  very  possibly  will,  things  will  go 
more  easily;  and  Mr.  Howell  will  go  too,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  I  am  always  sorry  when  my  temper  breaks  out, 
as  it  will  sometimes. 

Z".— Won't  it,,  that's  all! 

Lady  K. — At  his  insolence,  my  temper  is  high;  so  is 
yours,  my  dear.  Calm  it  for  the  present,  especially  as  re- 
gards Howell. 

K. — Gad!  d'you  know  I  was  very  nearly  pitching  into 
him?  But  once,  one  night  in  the  Haymarket,  at  a  lobster- 
shop,  where  I  was  with  some  fellows,  we  chaffed  some 
other  fellows,  and  there  was  one  fellah — quite  a  little  fel- 
lah— and  I  pitched  into  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  most  con- 
founded lickin'  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  since  my  brother 
Kicklebury  licked  me  when  we  were  at  Eton ;  and  that, 
you  see,  was  a  lesson  to  me,  ma'am  Never  trust  those 
little  fellows,  never  chaff  'em :  dammy,  they  may  be 
boxers. 

Lady  K. — You  quarrelsome  boy!  I  remember  you  com- 
ing home  with  your  naughty  head  so  bruised  \^Looks  at 
watch. ^     I  must  go  now  to  take  my  drive.     \^Exit  Lady  K.] 

K. — I  owe  a  doose  of  a  tick  at  that  billiard  room ;  I  shall 
have  that  boatman  dunnin'  me.  Why  hasn't  Milliken  got 
any  horses  to  ride?  Hang  him !  suppose  he  can't  ride — 
suppose  he's  a  tailor.  He  ain't  my  tailor  though,  though 
I  owe  him  a  doosid  deal  of  money.  There  goes  mamma 
with  that  darling  nephew  and  niece  of  mine.  \^JEnter 
BuLKELEY.  ]  Why  haven't  you  gone  with  my  lady,  you  sir? 
[_to  Bulkeley]. 

Bidkeley. — My  lady  have  a- took  the  pony-carriage, 
sir;  Mrs.  Bonnington  have  a-took  the  hopeu  carriage  and 
'orses,  sir,  this  mornin',  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
'olding  a  confirmation  at  Teddington,  sir,  and  Mr.  Bonning- 
ton is  attending  the  serimony.  And  I  have  told  Mr.  '0  well, 
sir,  that  my  lady  would  prefer  the  hopen  carriage,  sir, 
which  I  like  the  hexercise  myself,  sir,  and  that  the  pony- 
carriage  was  good  enoixgh  for  Mrs.  Bonuiugton,  sir;  and 
Mr.  'Dwell  was  very  hinsolent  to  me,  sir;  and  I  don't  think 
I  can  stay  in  the  'ouse  with  him. 
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K. — Hold  your  jaw,  sir. 

Bulkeley.—YQB,  sir.   {_Exit  Bulkeley.] 

-fir.— I  wonder  who  that  goveraess  is?— sang  rather  pret- 
tily last  night— wish  she'd  come  and  sing  now— wish  she'd 
come  and  amuse  me— I've  seen  her  face  before— where 
have  I  seen  her  face?— it  ain't  at  all  a  bad  one.  What 
shall  I  do?  dammy,  I'll  read  a  book :  I've  not  read  a  book 
this  ever  so_  long.  What's  here?  [Looks  amongst  hooks, 
selects  one,  sinlts  down  in  easy-chair  so  as  quite  to  be  lost-l 

Enter  Miss  Peiob. 

Miss  Prior. — There's  peace  in  the  house!  those  noisy 
children  are  away  with  their  grandmamma.  The  weather 
is  beautiful,  and  I  hope  they  will  take  a  long  drive.  Now 
I  can  have  a  quiet  half -hour,  and  finish  that  dear  pretty 
"Euth" — oh,  how  it  makes  me  cry,  that  pretty  story! 
[^Lays  down  her  bonnet  on  table — goes  to  glass — takes  off  cap 
and  spectacles — arranges  her  hair — Claeenob  has  got  on 
chair  looking  at  her.'\ 

K- — By  Jove  !  I  know  who  it  is  now  I  Eemember  her  as 
well  as  possible.  Four  years  ago,  when  little  Foxbury 
used  to  dance  in  the  ballet  over  the  water.  Do7i't  I  remem- 
ber her!  She  boxed  my  ears  behind  the  scenes,  by  jingo! 
[Coming  forward.^  Miss  Pemberton !  Star  of  the  ballet ! 
Light  of  the  harem !  Don't  you  remember  the  grand  Orien- 
tal ballet  of  the  "  Bulbul  and  the  Peri?  " 

Miss  P. — Oh!  [screams']-  No,  n — no,  sir.  You  are  mis- 
taken :  my  name  is  Prior.  I — never  was  at  the  "  Coburg 
Theatre."     I 

K.  [seizing  her  hand]. — No,  you  don't,  though!  What! 
don't  you  remember  well  that  little  hand  slapping  this  face? 
which  nature  hadn't  then  adorned  with  whiskers,  by  gad ! 
You  pretend  you  have  forgotten  little  Foxbury,  whom 
Charley  Calverley  used  to  come  after,  and  who  used  to 
drive  to  the  "  Coburg  "  every  night  in  her  brougham.  How 
did  you  know  it  was  the  "  Coburg?  "  That  is  a  good  one ! 
Ifad  you  there,  I  think. 

Miss  P. — Sir,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  pity  me!  I  have 
to  keep  my  mother  and  my  sisters  and  my  brothers.  When 
— when  you  saw  me,  we  were  in  great  poverty ;  and  almost 
all  the  wretched  earnings  I  made  at  that  time  were  given 
to  my  poor  father  then  lying  in  the  Queen's  Bench  hard 
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by.  You  know  there  was  nothing  against  my  character — 
you  know  there  was  not.  Ask  Captain  Touchit  whether  I 
was  not  a  good  girl.  It  was  he  who  brought  me  to  this 
house. 

iC.— Touchit!  the  old  villain! 

Miss  P. — I  had  your  sister's  confidence  I  tended  her 
abroad  on  her  death-bed.  I  have  brought  up  your  nephew 
and  niece.  Ask  any  one  if  I  have  not  been  honest?  As  a 
man,  as  a  gentleman,  I  entreat  you  to  keep  my  secret !  I 
implore  you  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren !  \_kneeling~\ . 

K. — By  Jove !  how  handsome  you  are !  How  crying  be- 
comes your  eyes!  Get  up;  get  up.  Of  course  I'll  keep 
your  secret,  but 

Miss  P. — Ah!  ah!  \_She  screams  as  he  tries  to  embrace 
her.     Howell  rushes  in.'\ 

Howell. — Hands  off,  you  little  villain!  Stir  a  step, 
and  I'll  kill  you,  if  yon  were  a  regiment  of  captains! 
What!  insult  this  lady  who  kept  watch  at  your  sister's 
death-bed  and  has  took  charge  of  her  children !  Don't  be 
frightened,  Miss  Prior.  Julia — dear,  dear  Julia — I'm  by 
you.  If  the  scoundrel  touches  you,  I'll  kill  him.  I — I 
love  you — there — it's  here — love  you  madly — with  all  my 
'art — my  a-heart! 

Miss  P. — Howell — for  heaven's  sake,  Howell! 

K. — Pooh — ooh!  [bursting  with  laughter'].  Here's  a 
novel,  by  jingo!  Here's  John  in  love  with  the  governess. 
Fond  of  plush.  Miss  Pemberton — ey?  Gad,  it's  the  best 
thing  I  ever  knew.  Saved  a  good  bit,  ey,  Jeames?  Take 
a  public-house?     By  Jove !  I'll  buy  my  beer  there. 

John.  — Owe  for  it,  you  mean .  I  don't  think  your  trades- 
men profit  much  by  your  custom,  ex-Cornet  Kicklebury. 

K. — By  Jove!     I'll  do  for  you,  you  villain! 

John. — lio,  not  that  way.  Captain.  \_Struggles  with  and 
throws  him.l 

K.  [screams']. — Hallo,  Bulkeley!  [Bulkeley  is  seen 
strolling  in  the  garden.] 

Enter  Bulkeley. 

Bulkeley. — What  is  it,  sir? 

K. — Take  this  confounded  villain  off  me,  and  pitch  him 
into  the  Thames — do  you  here? 
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John. — Come  here,  and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
hulking  body.     [To  Bulkeley.J 

Bulkeley. — Come,  come!  what  hever  his  hall  this  year 
row  about? 

Miss  P. — For  heaven's  sake,  don't  strike  that  poor  man! 

Bulkeley. —  Fowbe  quiet.  What's  he  a-hittin'  about  my 
master  for? 

John. — Take  off  your  hat,  sir,  when  you  speak  to  a  lady. 
\_Takes  up  a  poker.  ^  And  now  come  on  both  of  you,  cow- 
ards !  [^Bushes  at  Bulkeley  and  knocks  his  hat  off  his 
head.'\ 

Bulkeley  [stepping  hack']. — If  you'll  put  down  that  there 
poker,  you  know,  then  I'll  pitch  into  you  fast  enough. 
But  that  there  poker  ain't  fair,  you  know. 

K. — You  villain!  of  course  you  will  leave  this  house. 
And,  Miss  Prior,  I  think  you  will  understand  that  you  will 
go  too.  I  don't  think  my  niece  wants  to  learn  dancing 
you  understand.  Good-bye.  Here,  Bulkeley!  \_Gets  be- 
hind footman  and  exit.] 

Miss  P. — Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  threat,  Mr. 
Howell? 

John. — Yes,  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  P. — I  was  a  dancer  once,  for  three  months,  four 
years  ago,  when  my  poor  father  was  in  prison. 

John. — Yes,  Miss  Prior,  I  knew  it.  And  I  saw  you  a 
many  times. 

Miss  P. — And  you  kept  my  secret? 

John. — Yes,  Ju — Jul — Miss  Prior. 

Miss  P. — Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  John  Howell! 
There,  there.     You  mustn't!  indeed,  you  mustn't! 

John. — You  don't  remember  the  printer's  boy  who  used 
to  come  to  Mr.  O'Eeilly,  and  sit  in  your  'all  in  Bury  Street, 
Miss  Prior?  I  was  that  boy.  I  was  a  country-bred  boy 
— that  is  if  you  called  Putney  country,  and  Wimbledon 
Common  and  that.  I  served  the  Milliken  family  seven 
year.  I  went  with  Master  Horace  to  college,  and  then  I 
revolted  against  service,  and  I  thought*  I'd  be  a  man  and 
turn  printer  like  Doctor  Trankliug.  And  I  got  in  an  office : 
and  I  went  with  proofs  to  Mr.  O'Eeilly,  and  I  saw  you. 
And  though  I  might  have  been  in  love  with  somebody  else 
before  I  did— yet  it  was  all  hup  when  I  saw  you. 

Miss  P.  [kindly].— Yoxi.  must  not  talk  to  me  in  that 
way,  John  Howell. 
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John. — Let's  tell  the  tale  out.  I  couldn't  stand  the 
newspaper  night-work.  I  had  a  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  to  keep,  as  you  had.  I  went  back  to  Horace  Milli- 
ken  and  said,  "Sir,  I've  lost  my  work.  I  and  mine  want 
bread.  Will  you  take  me  back  again? "  And  he  did. 
He's  a  kind,  kind  soul  is  my  master. 

Miss  P. — He  is  a  kind,  kind  soul. 

John. — He's  good  to  all  the  poor.  His  hand's  in  his 
pocket  for  everybody.  Everybody  takes  advantage  of  him. 
His  mother-in-lor  rides  over  him.  So  does  his  Ma.  So  do 
I,  I  may  say;  but  that's  over  now;  and  you  and  I  have 
had  our  notice  to  quit.  Miss,  I  should  say. 

Miss  P. — Yes. 

John. — I  have  saved  a  bit  of  money — not  much — a  hun- 
dred pound.  Miss  Prior — -Julia — here  I  am — look — I'm  a 
poor-feller — a  poor  servant — but  I've  the  heart  of  a  man — 
and — I  love  you — oh !  I  love  you ! 

Mary. — Oh — ho — ho!  [Maky  has  entered  from  garden, 
and  hursts  out  cryinff.'] 

Miss  P. — It  can't  be,  John  Howell — my  dear,  brave, 
kind  John  Howell.  It  can't  be.  I  have  watched  this  for 
some  time  past,  and  poor  Mary's  despair  here.  \^Kisses 
Maey,  who  cries  plentifully.]  You  have  the  heart  of  a  true 
brave  man,  and  must  show  it  and  prove  it  now.  I  am  not 
— am  not  of  your — ^pardon  me  for  saying  so — of  your  class 
in  life.  I  was  bred  by  my  uncle,  away  from  my  poor  pa- 
rents, though  I  came  back  to  them  after  his  sudden  death ; 
and  to  poverty,  and  to  this  dependent  life  I  am  now  lead- 
ing. I  am  a  servant,  like  you,  John,  but  in  another 
sphere — have  to  seek  another  place  now;  and  heaven 
knows  if  I  shall  procure  one,  now  that  that  unlucky  pas- 
sage in  my  life  is  known.  Oh,  the  coward  to  recall  it !  the 
coward ! 

Mary. — But  John  whopped  him.  Miss !  that  he  did.  He 
gave  it  him  well,  John  did.      \_Crying.'\ 

Miss  P. — Yovi  can't — you  ought  uot  to  forego  an  attach- 
ment like  that,  John  Howell.  A  more  honest  and  true- 
hearted  creature  never  breathed  than  Mary  Barlow. 

John. — No,  indeed. 

Miss  P. — She  has  loved  you  since  she  was  a  little  child. 
And  you  loved  her  once,  and  do  now,  John. 

Mary. — Oh,  Miss!  you  hare  a  hangel, — I  hallways  said 
you  were  a  hangel. 
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Miss  P.  — You  are  better  than  I  am,  my  dear— much, 
much  better  than  I  am,  John.  The  curse  of  my  poverty 
has  been  that  I  have  had  to  flatter  and  to  dissemble,  and 
hide  the  faults  of  those  I  wanted  to  help,  and  to  smile 
when  I  was  hurt,  and  laugh  when  I  was  sad,  and  to  coax, 
and  to  tack,  and  to  bide  my  time,— not  with  Mr.  Milliken: 
he  is  all  honour,  and  kindness,  and  simplicity.  Whom  did 
he  ever  injure,  or  what  unkind  word  did  he  ever  say?  But 
do  you  think,  with  .the  jealousy  of  those  two  ladies  over 
his  house,  I  could  have  stayed  here  without  being  a  hypo- 
crite to  both  of  them?  Go,  John.  My  good,  dear  friend, 
John  Howell,  marry  Mary.  You'll  be  happier  with  her 
than  with  me.     There!       There!     [They  embrace.^ 

Mary.— 0—0— ol  I  think  I'll  go  and  hiron  houfc  Miss 
Harabella's  frocks  now.     [Uxit  Mary.] 

Unter  Milliken  with  Clabenoe — who  is  explaining  things 

to  him. 

Clarence. — Here  they  are,  I  give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
our.    Ask  'em,  damn  'em! 

Milliken. — What  is  this  I  hear?  You,  John  Howell, 
have  dared  to  strike  a  gentleman  under  my  roof !  Your 
master's  brother-in-law? 

John. — Yes,  by  Jove!  and  I'd  do  it  again. 

Milliken. — Are  you  drunk  or  mad,  Howell? 

John. — I'm  as  sober  and  as  sensible  as  ever  I  was  in  my 
life,  sir — I  not  only  struck  the  master,  but  I  struck  the 
man,  who's  twice  as  big,  only  not  quite  as  big  a  coward,  I 
think. 

Milliken. — Hold  your  scurrilous  tongue,  sir!  My  good 
nature  ruins  everybody  about  me.  Make  up  your  accounts. 
Pack  your  trunks — and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

John. — Very  good,  sir. 

Milliken. — I  suppose,  Miss  Prior,  you  will  also  be  dis- 
posed to — to  follow  Mr.  Howell? 

Miss  P. — To  quit  you,  now  you  know  what  has  passed? 
I  never  supposed  it  could  be  otherwise — I  deceived  you, 
Mr.  Milliken — as  I  kept  a  secret  from  you,  and  must  pay 
the  penalty.  It  is  a  relief  to  me,  the  sword  has  been  hang- 
ing over  me.  I  wish  I  had  told  your  poor  wife,  as  I  was 
often  minded  to  do. 

'Milliken.  —Oh,  you  were  minded  to  do  it  in  Italy, were  you? 
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Miss  F. — Captain  Touchit  knew  it,  sir,  all  along:  and 
that  my  motives  and,  thank  God,  my  life  were  honourable. 

Milliken. — Oh,  Touchit  knew  it,  did  he?  and  thought 
it  honourable — honourable?  Ha!  ha!  to  marry  a  footman 
— and  keep  a  public-house?  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  John 
Howell — I  mean  nothing  against  you,  you  know.  You're 
an  honourable  man  enough,  except  that  you  have  been 
damned  insolent  to  my  brother-in-law. 

John. — Oh,  heaven!  [John  strikes  his  forehead,  and 
walks  away.'^ 

Miss  P. — You  mistake  me,  sir.  What  I  wished  to  speak 
of  was  the  fact  which  this  gentleman  has  no  doubt  commu- 
nicated to  you — that  I  danced  on  the  stage  for  three  months. 

Milliken. — Oh,  yes.  Oh,  damme,  yes.  I  forgot.  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  that. 

Kicklebury. — You  see  she  owns  it. 

Miss  P. — -We  were  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  Our  furni- 
ture and  lodging-house  under  execution — from  which  Cap- 
tain Touchit,  when  he  came  to  know  of  our  diflB.culties, 
nobly  afterwards  released  us.  My  father  was  in  prison, 
and  wanted  shillings  for  medicine,  and  I — I  went  and 
danced  on  the  stage. 

Milliken.— '^  ell? 

Miss  P. — And  I  kept  the  secret  afterwards;  knowing 
that  I  could  never  hope  as  governess  to  obtain  a  place  after 
having  been  a  stage-dancer. 

Milliken. — Of  course  you  couldn't, — it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  may  I  ask,  are  you  going  to  resume  that  delight- 
ful profession  when  you  enter  the  married  state  with  Mr. 
Howell? 

Miss  P. — Poor  John!  it  is  not  I  who  am. going  to — that 
is,  it's  Mary,  the  school-room  maid. 

Milliken. — Eternal  blazes!  Have  you  turned  Mormon, 
John  Howell,  and  are  you  going  to  marry  the  whole  house? 

John. — I  made  a  hass  of  myself  about  Miss  Prior.  I 
couldn't  help  her  being  1 — 1 — ovely. 

Kick. — Gad,  he  proposed  to  her  in  my  presence. 

John. — What  I  proposed  to  her,  Cornet  Clarence  Kickle- 
bury, was  my  heart  and  my  honour,  and  my  best,  and  my 
everything — and  you — you  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
her  secret,  and  you  offered  her  indignities,  and  you  laid  a 
cowardly  hand  on  her — a  cowardly  hand ! — and  I  struck 
you,  and  I'd  do  it  again. 
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Milliken. — What?  Is  this  true?  [^Turning  round  very 
fiercely  to  K.'\ 

Kick.  —Gad !     Well— I  only 

Milliken. — You  only  what?  You  only  insulted  a  lady 
under  my  roof — the  friend  and  nurse  of  your  dead  sister — 
the  guardian  of  my  children.  You  only  took  advantage  of 
a  defenceless  girl,  and  would  have  extorted  your  infernal 
pay  out  of  her  fear.     You  miserable  sneak  and  coward ! 

A'icA;.— Hallo!  Come,  come!  I  say  I  won't  stand  this 
sort  of  chaff.     Damniy,  I'll  send  a  friend  to  you! 

Milliken. — Go  out  of  that  window,  sir!  March!  or  I 
will  tell  my  servant,  John  Howell,  to  kick  you  out,  you 
wretched  little  scamp !  Tell  that  big  brute, — what's-his- 
uame? — Lady  Kicklebury's  man,  to  pack  this  young  man's 
portmanteau  and  bear's-grease  pots;  and  if  ever  you  enter 
these  doors  again,  Clarence  Kicklebury,  by  the  heaven  that 
made  me! — by  your  sister  who  is  dead! — I  will  cane  your 
life  out  of  your  bones.  Angel  in  heaven !  Shade  of  my 
Arabella- — to  think  that  your  brother  in  your  house  should 
be  found  to  insult  the  guardian  of  your  children ! 

John. — By  jingo,  you're  a  good-plucked  one!  I  knew 
he  was,  Miss, — I  told  you  he  was.  \_^Exit,  shaking  hands 
with  his  master,  and  with  Miss  P.,  and  dancing  for  joy. 
JExit  Clarence,  scared,  out  of  window.^ 

John  [withouf]. — Bulkeley!  pack  up  the  Cap  ting's  lug- 
gage ! 

Milliken. — How  can  I  ask  your  pardon.  Miss  Prior?  In 
my  wife's  name  I  ask  it — in  the  name  of  that  angel  whose 
dying  bed  you  watched  and  soothed — of  the  innocent  chil- 
dren whom  you  have  faithfully  tended  since. 

Miss  P. — Ah,  sir!  it  is  granted  when  you  speak  so  to 
me. 

Milliken. — Eh,  eh — d — don't  call  me  sir! 

Miss  P. — It  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon  for  hiding  what 
you  know  now:  but  if  I  had  told  you— you— you  never 
would  have  taken  me  into  your  house — your  wife  never 
would. 

Milliken.— 1^0,  no.     ^Weeping.] 

Miss  P. — My  dear,  kind  Captain  Touchit  knows  it  all. 
It  was  by  his  counsel  I  acted.  He  it  was  who  relieved  our 
distress.  Ask  him  whether  my  conduct  was  not  honoura- 
ble—ask him  whether  my  life  was  not  devoted  to  my  pa- 
rents— ask  him  when — when  I  am  gone. 
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Milliken. — When  you  are  gone,  Julia!  Why  are  you 
going?  Why  should  you  go,  my  love — that  is — why  need 
you  go,  in  the  devil's  name? 

Miss  P. — Because,  when  your  mother — when  your 
mother-in-law  come  to  hear  that  your  children's  governess 
has  been  a  dancer  on  the  stage,  they  will  send  me  away, 
and  you  will  not  have  the  power  to  resist  them.  They 
ought  to  send  me  away,  sir ;  but  I  have  acted  honestly  by 
the  children  and  their  poor  mother,  and  you'll  think  of  me 
kindly  when — I — am — gone? 

Milliken.  — Julia,  my  dearest — dear — noble — dar the 

devil!  here's  old  Kicklebury. 

Enter  Lady  K.,  Children,  and  Claebnce. 

Lady  K. — So,  Miss  Prior!  this  is  what  I  hear,  is  it?  A 
dancer  in  my  house !  a  serpent  in  my  bosom — poisoning — 
yes,  poisoning  those  blessed  children !  occasioning  quarrels 
between  my  own  son  and  my  dearest  son-in-law ;  flirting 
with  the  footman !  WThen  do  you  intend  to  leave,  madam, 
the  house  which  you  have  po — poll — luted? 

Miss  P. — I  need  no  hard  language.  Lady  Kicklebury  : 
and  I  will  reply  to  none.  I  have  signified  to  Mr.  Milliken 
my  wish  to  leave  his  house. 

Milliken. — Not,  not,  if  you  will  stay.     [To  Miss  P.J 

Lady  K. — Stay,  Horace !  she  shall  never  stay  as  govern- 
ess in  this  house ! 

Milliken. — Julia!  will  you  stay  as  mistress?  You  have 
known  me  for  a  year  alone — before,  not  so  well — when  the 
house  had  a  mistress  that  is  gone.  You  know  what  my 
temper  is,  and  that  my  tastes  are  simple,  and  my  heart  not 
unkind.  I  have  watched  you,  and  have  never  seen  you 
out  of  temper,  though  you  have  been  tried.  I  have  long 
thought  you  good  and  beautiful,  but  I  never  thought  to  ask 
the  question  which  I  put  to  you  now: — come  in,  sir!  [to 
Clarence  at  door'] : — now  that  you  have  been  persecuted 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  upheld  you,  and  insulted  by 
those  who  owed  you  gratitude  and  resjiec't.  I  am  tired  of 
their  domination,  and  as  weary  of  a  man's  cowardly  imper- 
tinence [to  Clarence]  as  of  a  woman's  jealous  tyranny. 
They  have  made  what  was  my  Arabella's  home  miserable 
by  their  oppression  and  their  quarrels.  •  Julia!  my  wife's 
friend,  my  children's  friend!  be  mine,  and  make  me  hap- 
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py!  Don't  leave  me,  Julia!  say  you  won't — say  you 
"won't — dearest — dearest  girl! 

Miss  P. — I  won't — leave — you. 

George  [withouf]. — Oh,  I  say!  Arabella,  look  here: 
here's  paga  a-kissing  Miss  Prior! 

Lady  K. — Horace — Clarence  my  son!  Shade  of  my 
Arabella !  can  you  behold  this  horrible  scene,  and  not  shud- 
der in  heaven !  Bulkeley !  Clarence !  go  for  a  doctor — go 
to  Doctor  Straitwaist  at  the  Asylum — Horace  Milliken, 
who  has  married  the  descendant  of  the  Kickleburys  of  the 
Conqueror,  marry  a  dancing-girl  off  the  stage!  Horace 
Milliken !  do  you  wish  to  see  me  die  in  convulsions  at  your 
feet?  I  writhe  there,  I  grovel  there.  Look!  look  at  me 
on  ray  knees!  your  own  mother-in-law!  drive  away  this 
fiend! 

Milliken. — Hem!  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Lady  Kickle- 
bury,  fcr  it  is  you  that  have  given  her  to  me. 

Lady  K. — He  won't  listen!  he  turns  away  and  kisses 
her  horrible  hand.  This  will  never  do :  help  me  up,  Clar- 
ence, I  must  go  and  fetch  his  mother.  Ah,  ah!  there  she 
is,  there  she  is !  [Lady  K.  rushes  out,  as  the  top  of  a  ba- 
rouche, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  and  Coachman,  is 
seen  over  the  gate.^ 

Mrs.  B. — What  is  this  I  hear,  my  son,  my  son?  You 
are  going  to  marry  a — a  stage-dancer?  you  are  driving  me 
mad,  Horace! 

Milliken. — Give  me  my  second  chance,  mother,  to  be 
happy.     You  have  had  yourself  two  chances. 

Mrs.  5.— Speak  to  him,  Mr.  Bonnington.  [Bonning- 
TON  makes  dumb  show.'\ 

Lady  K.  — Implore  him,  Mr.  Bonnington. 

Mrs.  5.— Pray,  pray  for  him,  Mr.  Bonnington,  my  love 
— my  lost,  abandoned  boy ! 

Lady  K.—Oh,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington! 

Mrs.  ^.— Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Kicklebury !  \_They 
embrace  each  other. ^ 

Lady  K.—l  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  him,  dear- 
est Mrs.  Bonnington. 

Mrs.  5.— Let  us  both— both  go  down  on  oiir  knees— I 
will  [to  her  husband'].  Edward,  I  will!  [Both  ladies  on 
their  knees.  Bgnnijstgton  with  outstretched  hands  behitid 
them.']  Look,  unhappy  boy!  look,  Horace!  two  mothers 
on  their  wretched  knees  before  you,  imploding  you  to  send 
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away  this  monster!     Speak  to  him,  Mr.  Bonnington.     Ed- 
ward! use  authority  with  him,  if  he  will  not  listen  to  his 

mother 

Lady  K. — To  his  mothers! 

Enter  ToucHiT. 

Touchit. — What  is  this  comedy  going  on,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen? The  ladies  on  their  elderly  knees — Miss  Prior 
with  her  hair  down  her  back.  Is  it  tragedy  or  comedy — is 
it  a  rehearsal  for  a  charade,  or  are  we  acting  for  Horace's 
birthday?  or,  oh! — I  beg  your  Reverence's  pardon — you 
were  perhaps  going  to  a  professional  duty? 

Mrs.  B. — It's  we  who  are  praying  this  child,  Touchit. 
This  child,  with  whom  you  used  to  come  home  from  West- 
minster when  you  were  boys.  You  have  iniiuence  with 
him;  he  listens  to  you.  Entreat  him  to  pause  in  his  mad- 
ness. 

Touchit. — What  madness? 

Mrs.  B. — That — that  woman — that  serpent  yonder — that 
— that  dancing-woman,  whom  you  introduced  to  Arabella 
Milliken, — ah !  and  I  rue  the  day : — Horace  is  going  to 
mum — mum — marry  her ! 

Touchit. — Well!  I  always  thought  he  would.  Ever 
since  I  saw  him  and  her  playing  at  whist  together,  when  I 
came  down  here  a  month  ago,  I  thought  he  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  B.—Oh,  it's  the  whist,  the  whist!  Why  did  I 
ever  play  at  whist,  Edward?  My  poor  Mr.  Milliken  used 
to  like  his  rubber. 

Touchit. — Since  he  has  been  a  widower 

Lady  K. — A  widower  of  that  angel!  [Points  to  picture. '\ 

Touchit. — Pooh,  pooh,  angel!  You  two  ladies  have 
never  given  the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  were  always 
quarrelling  over  iim.  You  took  possession  of  his  house, 
bullied  his  servants,  spoiled  his  children ;  you  did,  Lady 
Kicklebury. 

Lady  K. — Sir,  you  are  a  rude,  low,  presuming,  vulgar 
man.     Clarence!  beat  this. rude  man! 

Touchit. — From  what  I  have  heard  of  your  amiable  son, 
he  is  not  in  the  warlike  line,  I  think.  My  dear  Julia,  I 
am  delighted  with  all  my  heart  that  my  old  friend  should 
have  found  a  woman  of  sense,  good  conduct,  good  temper 
— a  woman  who  has  had  many  trials,  and  borne  them  with 
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great  patience — to  take  charge  of  him  and  make  him  happy. 
Horace,  give  me  your  hand!  I  knew  Miss  Prior  in  great 
poverty.  I  am  sure  she  will  bear  as  nobly  her  present 
good  fortune ;  for  good  fortune  it  is  to  any  woman  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  such  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentleman  as 
you  are ! 

Enter  John. 

John. — If  you  please,  my  lady — if  you  please,  sir — 
Bulkeley 

Lad^j  ^.— What  of  Bulkeley,  sir? 

John. — He  has  packed  his  things,  and  Cornet  Kickle- 
bury's  things,  my  lady. 

Milliken. — Let  the  fellow  go. 

John. — He  won't  go,  sir,  till  my  lady  have  paid  him  his 
book  and  wages.     Here's  the  book,  sir. 

Lady  K. — Insolence!  quit  my  presence!  And  I,  Mr. 
Milliken,  will  quit  a  house 

John. — Shall  I  call  your  ladyship  a  carriage? 

Lady  K. — Where  I  have  met  with  rudeness,  cruelty, 
and  fiendish  \to  Miss  P.,  who  smiles  and  curtsies'] — yes, 
fiendish  ingratitude.  I  will  go,  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  taking  other  lodgings.  You  can- 
not expect  a  lady  of  fashion  to  turn  out  like  a  servant. 

John. — Hire  the  "  Star  and  Garter"  for  her,  sir.  Send 
down  to  the  "Castle;"  anything  to  get  rid  of  her.  I'll 
tell  her  maid  to  pack  her  traps.  Pinhorn !  \_Beckons  maid 
and  gives  orders.] 

Touchit. — You  had  better  go  at  once,  my  dear  Lady 
Kicklebury. 

Lady  K. — Sir! 

Touchit. — The  other  m,other-in-laiv  is  coming !  I  met 
her   on   the   road    with    all    her   family.     He!    he!    he! 

Enter  Mes.  Peioe  and  Children. 

Mrs.  P.— My  lady!  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  quite  well! 
Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Bennington!  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to 
you,  ma'am.  This  is  Charlotte,  my  lady — the  great  girl 
whom  your  ladyship  so  kindly  promised  the  gown  for ;  and 
this  is  my  little  girl,  Mrs.  Bennington,  ma'am,  please; 
and  this  is  my  Bluecoat  boy.     Go  and  speak  to  dear,  kind 
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Mr.  Milliken — our  best  friend  and  protector — the  son  and 
son-in-law  of  these  dear  ladies.  Look,  sir!  He  has 
brought  his  copy  to  show  jou.  [Boy  shows  copy.']  Ain't 
it  creditable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  Captain  Touchit?  And 
my  best  and  most  grateful  services  to  you,  sir.  Julia, 
Julia,  my  dear,  where' s  your  cap  and  spectacles,  you  stu- 
pid thing?  You've  let  your  hair  drop  down.  What! 
what ! — \_Begins  to  he  puzzled.  ] 

Mrs.  B. — Is  this  collusion,  madam? 

Mrs.  P. — Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington! 

Lady  K. — Or  insolence,  Mrs.  Prior? 

Mrs.  P. — Insolence,  your  ladyship!  What — what  is  it? 
what  has  happened?  What's  Julia's  hair  down  for?  Ah! 
you've  not  sent  the  poor  girl  away?  the  poor,  poor  child, 
and  the  poor,  poor  children ! 

Touchit. — That  dancing  at  the  "Coburg"  has  come  out, 
Mrs.  Prior. 

Mrs.  P. — Not  the  darling's  fault.  It  was  to  help  her 
poor  father  in  prison.  It  was  I  who  forced  her  to  do  it. 
Oh !  don't,  don't,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury,  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  these  poor  orphans!     [^Crying. ~\ 

Milliken. — Enough  of  this,  Mrs.  Prior :  your  daughter  is 
not  going  away.  Julia  has  promised  to  stay  with  me — 
and — never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer,  but  as 
wife  to  me. 

Mrs.  P.  — Is  it — is  it  true,  Julia? 

Miss  P. — Yes,  mamma. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh !  oh !  oh  !  \_Flings  down  her  umbrella,  kisses 
Julia  and  running  to  Milliken,]  My  son,  my  son !  Come 
here,  children.  Come,  Adolphus,  Amelia,  Charlotte — kiss 
your  dear  brother,  children.  What,  my  dears !  How  do 
you  do,  dears?  [to  Milliken's  children'].  Have  they  heard 
the  news?  And  do  you  know  that  my  daughter  is  going 
to  be  your  mamma?  There — there — go  and  play  with  your 
little  uncles  and  aunts,  that's  good  children!  \_She  m,o- 
tions  off  the  Children,  who  retire  towards  garden.  Her 
manner  changes  to  one  of  great  patronage  and  intense  satis- 
faction.] Most  hot  weather,  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure.  Mr. 
Bonnington,  you  must  find  it  hot  weather  for  preachin' ! 
Lor'!  there's  that  little  wretch  beatin' Adolphus!  George, 
sir!  have  done,  sir!  \_Runs  to  separate  them.]  How  ever 
shall  we  make  those  children  agree,  Julia? 

Miss  P. — They  have  been  a  little  spoiled,  and  I  think 
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Mr.  Milliken  will  send  George  and  Arabella  to  school, 
mamma :  will  you  not,  Horace? 

Mr.  Milliken. — I  think  school  will  be  the  very  best  thing 
for  them. 

Mrs.  P. — And  [Mrs.  P.  whispers,  pointing  to  her  own 
children']  the  blue  room,  the  green  room,  the  rooms  old  Lady 
Kick  has — plenty  of  room  for  us,  my  dear ! 

Miss  JP. — No,  mamma,  I  think  it  will  be  too  large  a 
party, — Mr.  Milliken  has  often  said  that  he  would  like  to 
go  abroad,  and  I  hope  that  now  he' will  be  able  to  make  his 
tour. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  then !  we  can  live  in  the  house,  you  know  : 
what's  the  use  of  payin'  lodgin',  my  dear? 

Miss  P. — The  house  is  going  to  be  painted.  You  bad 
best  live  in  your  own  house,  mamma;  and  if  you  want 
anything,  Horace,  Mr.  Milliken,  I  am  sure,  will  make  it 
comfortable  for  you.  He  has  had  too  many  visitors  of 
late,  and  will  like  a  more  quiet  life,  I  think.     Will  you  not? 

Milliken. — I  shall  like  a  life  with  you,  Julia. 

John. — Cab,  sir,  for  her  ladyship! 

Lady  K. — rThis  instant  let  me  go!  Call  my  people. 
Clarence,  your  arm!  Bulkeley,  Pinhorn!  Mrs.  Benning- 
ton, I  wish  you  good-morning !  Arabella,  angel !  \looks  at 
picture']  I  leave  you.  I  shall  come  to  you  ere  long.  \_Exit, 
refusing  Milliken' s  hand,  passes  up  garden  with  her  ser- 
vants following  her.  Maky  and  other  servants  of  the  house 
are  collected  together,  whom  Lady  K.  waves  off.  Bluecoat 
boy  071  wall  eating  plums.  Page,  as  she  goes,  cries.  Hur- 
ray, hurray  !  Bluecoat  boy  cries.  Hurray  1  When  Lady 
K.  is  gone,  John  advances.] 

John. — I  think  I  heard  you  say,  sir,  that  it  was  your  in- 
tention to  go  abroad? 

Milliken. — Yes;  oh,  yes!  Are  we  going  abroad,  my 
Julia? 

Miss  P. — To  settle  matters,  to  have  the  house  painted, 
and  clear  [pointing  to  children,  mother,  &c.].  Don't  you 
think  it  is  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do? 

Milliken. — Surely,  surely:  we  are  going  abroad.  How- 
ell, yoii  will  come  with  us  of  course,  and  with  your  expe- 
rience you  will  make  a  capital  courier.  Won't  Howell 
make  a  capital  courier,  Julia?  Good,  honest  fellow,  John 
Howell.  Beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  rude  to  you  just 
now.     But  my  temper  is  very  hot,  very! 
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John  [laughing].. — You  are  a  Tartar,  sir.  Such  a  ty- 
rant! isn't  he,  ma'am? 

Miss  P. — Well,  no;  I  don't  think  you  have  a  very  bad 
temper,  Mr.  Milliken,  a — Horace. 

John. — You  must— take  care  of  him — alone.  Miss  Prior 
— Julia — I  mean  Mrs.  Milliken.  Man  and  boy  I've  waited 
on  him.  this  fifteen  year :  with  the  exception  of  that  trial  at 
the  printing-office,  which — which  I  won't  talk  of  now, 
madam.  I  never  knew  him  angry ;  though  many  a  time  I 
have  known  him  provoked.  I  never  knew  him  say  a  hard 
word,  though  sometimes  perhaps  we've  deserved  it.  Not 
often — such  a  good  master  as  that  is  pretty  sure  of  getting 
a  good  servant — that  is,  if  a  man  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom ; 
and  these  things  are  found  both  in  and  out  of  livery.  Yes, 
I  have  been  a  honest  servant  to  him, — haven't  I,  Mr.  Mil- 
liken? 

Milliken. — Indeed,  yes,  John. 

t/oAre.— And  so  has  Mary  Barlow.  Mary,  my  dear! 
[Mart  comes  forward'].  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
you,  sir,  to  the  futur'  Mrs.  Howell? — if  Mr.  Bonnington 
does  your  little  business  for  you,  as  I  dare  say  [turning  to 
Mr.  B.],  hold  gov'nor,  you  will! — Make  it  up  with  your 
poor  son,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  ma'am.  You  have  took  a  sec- 
ond 'elpmate,  why  shouldn't  Master  Horace?  [to  Mrs.  B.] 
He- — he  wants  somebody  to  help  him,  and  take  care  of  him, 
more  than  you  do. 

Touchit. — You  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in  your  life, 
Howell. 

John. — It's  my  general  'abit,  Capting,  to  indulge  in 
them  sort  of  statements.  A  true  friend  I  have  been  to  my 
master,  and  a  true  friend  I'll  remain  when  he's  my  master 
no' in  ore. 

Milliken. — Why,  John,  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
me? 

John. — It's  best,  sir,  I  should  go.  I — I'm  not  fit  to  be 
a  servant  in  this  house  any  longer.  I  wish  to  sit  in  my 
own  little  home,  with  my  own  little  wife  by  my  side. 
Poor  dear!  you've  no  conversation,  Mary,  but  you're  a 
good  little  soul.  We've  saved  a  hundred  pound  apiece, 
and  if  we  want  more,  1  know  who  won't  grudge  it  us,  a 
good  feller — a  good  master — for  whom  I've  saved  many  a 
hundred  pound  myself,  and  will  take  the  "  Milliken  Arms  " 
at  old  Pigeoncot — and  once  a  year  or  so,  at  this  hanniver- 
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«ary,  we  will  pay  our  respects  to  you,  sir,  and  madam. 
Perhaps  we  will  bring  some  children  with  us,  perhaps  we 
will  find  some  more  in  this  villa.  Bless  'em  beforehand  I 
Good-bye,  sir,  and  madam — come  away,  Mary !  [going']. 

Mrs.  P.  [entering  with  clothes']. — ^She  has  not  left  a  sin- 
gle thing  in  her  room.  Amelia,  come  here !  this  cloak  will 
do  capital  for  you,  and  this — this  garment  is  the  very 
thing  for  Adolphus.  Oh,  John!  eh,  Howell!  will  you 
please  to  see  that  my  children  have  something  to  eat,  im- 
mediately !  The  Milliken  children,  I  suppose,  have  dined 
already? 

John. — Yes,  ma'am;  certainly,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  P. — I  see  he  is  inclined  to  be  civil  to  me  now  ! 

Miss  P. — John  Howell  is  about  to  leave  us,  mamma. 
He  is  engaged  to  Mary  Barlow,  and  when  we  go  away,  he 
is  going  to  set  up  housekeeping  for  himself.  Good-bye, 
and  thank  you,  John  Howell  [gives  her  hand  to  John,  but 
with  great  reserve  of  manner].  You  have  been  a  kind  and 
true  friend  to  us — if  ever  we  can  serve  you,  count  upon  us 
— may  he  not,  Mr.  Milliken? 

Milliken. — Always,  always. 

Miss  P. — But  you  will  still  wait  upon  us — upon  Mr. 
Milliken,  for  a  day  or  two,  won't  you,  John?  until  we — 
until  Mr.  Milliken  has  found  some  one  to  replace  you.  He 
will  never  find  any  one  more  honest  than  you,  and  good, 
kind  little  Mary.  Thank-  you,  Mary,  for  your  goodness 
to  the  poor  governess. 

Mary. — Oh,  miss !  oh,  mum !  [Miss  P.  kisses  'M.a-ry pat- 
rotdgingly.] 

Miss  P.  [to  John]. — And  after  they  have  had  some  re- 
freshment, get  a  cab  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  if  you 
please,  John.  Don't  you  think  that  will  be  best,  my — my 
dear? 

Milliken. — Of  course,  of  course,  dear  Julia! 

Miss  P. — And,  Captain  Touchit,  you  will  stay,  I  hope, 
and  dine  with  Mr.  Milliken?  And,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  if 
you  will  receive  as  a  daughter  one  who  has  always  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  you,  I  think  you  will  aid  in  making  your 
son  happy,  as  I  promise  you  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
life  to  endeavour  to  do.  [Miss  P.  and  M.  go  up  to  Mrs. 
Bonnington.] 

Mrs.  Bonnington. — Well,  there  then,  since  it  must  be 
so,  bless  you,  my  children! 
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Touchit. — Spoken  like  a  sensible  woman!  And  now,  as 
I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  this  felicity,  I  will  go  and  dine 
at  the  "  Star  and  Garter." 

Miss  P. — My  dear  Captain  Touchit,  not  for  worlds! 
Don't  you  know  I  mustn't  be  alone  with  Mr.  Milliken  until 
— until ? 

Milliken. — Until  I  am  made  the  happiest  man  alive  I 
And  you  will  come  down  and  see  us  often,  Touchit,  won't 
you?  And  we  hope  to  see  our  friends  here  often.  And 
we  will  have  a  little  life  and  spirit  and  gaiety  in  the  place. 
Oh,  mother !  oh,  George !  oh,  Julia !  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  me  to  think  that  I  am  released  from  the  tyranny  of  that 
terrible  mother-in-law ! 

Mrs.  P. — Come  in  to  your  teas,  children.  Come  this 
moment,  I  say.  \_The  Children  pass,  quarrelling,  behind 
the  characters,  Mrs.  Prioe  summoning  them ;  John  and 
Maet  standing  on  each  side  of  the  dining-room  door,  as 
the  curtain  falls.] 


THE   END. 


